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I>IlEir^CE. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  emanating  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in 
the  United  States  from  July  1,  1894,  to  December  31,  1900.  The 
Tenth  Annual  Report  related  to  the  same  subject  from  January  1, 
1887,  to  June  30,  1894,  while  the  Third  Annual  gave  an  account  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  this  country  from  January  1,  1881, 
to  December  31,  1886.  The  Third  and  the  Tenth  Annual  Reports  arc 
now  out  of  print.  All  the  salient  facts,  however,  in  these  have  been 
consolidated  and  reproduced  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  thus 
giving  a  connected  collection  of  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years — from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  31, 
1900.  There  have  also  been  included  in  this  present  report  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  relating  to  decisions  of 
courts  and  legislation  of  the  various  States  concerning  strikes  and 
lockouts,  conspiracies,  boycotts,  and  other  features  of  labor  contro- 
versies, thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  thought 
much  better  to  bring  forward  this  matter  than  to  reprint  the  bulky 
reports  of  the  past.  There  has  also  been  included  in  this  report  a 
statement  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  foreign  countries.  There  has 
been  some  departure  in  the  methods  of  compilation.  It  has  been 
thought  wise  to  omit  the  detailed  statistics  of  individual  disturbances, 
giving  in  the  report  only  the  important  summarized  statements. 
This  course  enables  the  Department  to  condense  the  matter  into  much 
smaller  space  than  heretofore. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  ability  of  Mr.  G.  Wallace  W.  Hanger,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department,  whose  long  experience  has  been  found  of  the  greatest 
value.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  tabulation  and  compilation  of  the 
report. 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Commissioner, 

Department  of  Labor, 

Wahhingion,  D.   :  ^  August  15^  1901, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ANALYSIS  OF  TABLES. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  furnished  tables  covering  the  details  of  all 
strikes  and  lockouts  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the 
six  years  beginning  January  1,  1881,  and  ending  Decemljer  31,  1886, 
together  with  the  necessary  summaries  relating  to  the  same.  Eight 
yeai-s  later  the  investigation  of  this  subject  was  again  taken  up,  the 
results  being  published  as  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  This  report  consisted  of  tables  and  summaries  pi-ac- 
ticall3"  similar  in  foim  and  scope  to  those  shown  in  the  Third  Annual 
Report,  and  covered  the  seven  and  one-half  years  beginning  January 
1,  1887,  and  ending  June  30,  1894.  The  greater  portion  of  the  two 
reports  referred  to  consisted  of  the  tables  showing  the  facts  for  each 
sepai-ate  strike  and  lockout.  For  many  reasons  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary and  desirable  at  the  time  that  the  details  as  to  each  sepai*ate  dis- 
turbance be  given.  This  course  having  been  followed  in  the  two 
preWous  reports  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  space,  it  is  deemed 
best  to  omit  this  detail  in  the  present  report  and  confine  the  tables  to 
those  which  summarize  the  results,  at  the  same  time  incorporating  in 
these  tables  the  facts  given  in  the  two  preceding  reports.  The  present 
investigation  covers  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States  from 
Jul}'  1,  1894,  to  December  31,  1900.  The  results,  for  this  period, 
together  with  those  brought  down  from  the  Third  and  Tenth  Annual 
Reports,  thus  cover  the  period  of  twenty  years  beginning  January  1, 
1881,  and  ending  December  31,  1900. 

The  definitions  of  a  strike  and  of  a  lockout  as  given  in  the  Third 
and  Tenth  Annual  Reports  are  as  follows:  A  strike  occurs  when  the 
employees  of  an  establishment  refuse  to  work  unless  the  management 
complies  with  some  deniand;  a  lockout  occurs  when  the  management 
refuses  to  allow  the  employees  to  work  unless  they  will  work  under 
some  condition  indicated  by  the  management.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  these  two  classes  of  industrial  disturbances  are  practically  alike, 
the  mala  distinction  being  that  in  a  strike  the  employees  take  the 
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initiative,  while  in  a  lockout  the  employer  first  makes  some  demand 
and  enforces  it  by  refusing  to  allow  his  employees  to  work  unless  it  is 
complied  with.  This  distinction  has  been  kept  in  mind  and  has  been 
the  guide  in  separating  these  vanous  disturbances  into  the  two  classes 
in  the  tabulations  appearing  in  this  report.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  classifying  certain  of  these  disturbances,  especially 
those  which  occurred  in  the  earlier  years  included  in  this  report, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  information  obtainable  as  to  their  causes  and 
because  of  the  verj'-  slight  difference  between  a  strike  and  a  lockout  as 
mentioned  above.  Great  pains,  however,  have  been  taken  in  the  clas- 
sification, and  it  is  believed  to  be  entirely  trustworthy. 

The  general  tables  and  summaries  which  are  included  in  this  present 
report,  and  which  cover  the  twenty-year  period  ending  December  31, 
1900,  are  numbered  from  1  to  XXII,  inclusive.  These  tables  consti- 
tute Chapter  II  of  this  report,  and  their  titles  are  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Strikes  for  States,  by  years. 

Table  II. — Strikes  for  years,  by  States. 

Table  III. — Strikes  for  States,  by  industries. 

Table  IV.— Strikes  for  industries,  by  States. 

Table  V. — Summary  of  strikes  for  the  United  States,  by  years. 

Table  VI. — Summary  of  strikes  for  the  United  States,  by  States. 

Table  VII. — Summary  of  strikes  for  the  United  States,  by  industries. 

Table  VIII. — Causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States. 

Table  IX. — Causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  years. 

Table  X. — Causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries. 

Table  XI. — Summary  of  causes,  etc.,  of  strikes  for  the  Uniteil  States. 

Table  XII. — Lockouts  for  States,  by  years. 

Table  XIII. — Lockouts  for  years,  by  States. 

Table  XIV. — Lockouts  for  States,  by  industries. 

Table  XV. — Lockouts  for  industries,  by  States. 

Table  XVI. — Summary  of  lockouts  for  the  United  States,  by  years. 

Table  XVII. — Summary  of  lockouts  for  the  United  States,  by  States. 

Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  lockouts  for  the  United  States,  by  industries. 

Table  XIX. — Causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States. 

Table  XX. — Causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  years. 

Table  XXI. — Causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries. 

Table  XXII. — Summary  of  causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts  for  the  United  States. 

'  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  disturbances  of  less 
than  one  day's  duration — a  comparatively  small  number — have  been 
excluded  from  consideration  in  these  tables.  They  consist  mainly  of 
cases  of  misunderstanding,  in  which  there  was  but  a  few  hours'  cessa- 
tion of  work  and  no  financial  loss  or  assistance  involved.  For  this 
reason  full  information  concerning  them  could  rarely  be  secured,  and 
they  have  not  been  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be  included  in 
the  tables. 

The  methods  under  which  the  present  investigation  was  conducted 
were  similar  to  those  made  use  of  and  set  forth  in  the  previous  reports 
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on  strikes  and  lockouts.  A  thorough  examination  was  made  of  the 
files  of  the  leading  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  trade 
and  commercial  periodicals,  and  of  State  labor  reports  for  the  years 
involved  in  the  investigation,  with  reference  to  all  notices  of  strikes 
occurring  during  that  period;  all  data  were  clipped,  copied,  and 
classified,  and  all  duplications  eliminated.  Furnished  with  these  data, 
which  in  most  cases  located  the  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  in  many  cases 
supplied  even  the  names  of  the  firms  involved,  the  agents  of  the 
Department  were  assigned  districts  for  canvassing.  In  addition  to 
the  information  furnished  them  by  these  preliminary  data,  they  wei^e 
instructed  to  make  every  possible  effort,  by  personal  inquiry  and  con- 
sultation with  labor  organizations,  manufacturers,  associations,  etc., 
to  secure  further  information  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts  which  had 
occurred  in  the  districts  assigned  them  during  the  period  under  inves- 
tigation, to  the  end  that  none  might  escape  their  notice.  All  facts  that 
form  the  basis  of  these  tables  were  collected  at  the  place  where  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  occurred,  both  sides  to  the  controversy  being 
consulted,  and  all  discrepancies  reconciled  with  the  greatest  possible 
fairness.  It  is  believed  that  the  effort  to  get  at  the  truth  in  each  case 
has  been  successful,  and  that  the  facts  as  shown  are  substantially 
correct. 

In  the  Third  Annual  Report  the  establishment  was  made  the  unit  in 
the  tabular  presentation,  and  not  the  strike  or  lockout.  In  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  the  strike  or  the  lockout 
the  unit  in  all  cases,  and  this  plan  has  been  followed  in  compiling  the 
data  covered  by  the  present  investigation,  which,  as  before  stated, 
embraces  the  period  from  July  1,  1894,  to  December  31,  1900.  In 
order  to  secure  perfect  harmony  and  unifonnity  as  regards  this  unit 
in  combining  the  results  of  the  three  investigations  in  the  present 
report,  the  various  summaries,  etc.,  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  have 
been  reduced  to  the  same  basic  unit — the  strike  or  the  lockout.  The 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  a  presentation  by  strikes  or  lockouts 
instead  of  by  establishments  was  to  give  the  date  of  beginning  and  of 
ending  of  general  strikes  when  the  employees  in  the  various  establish- 
ments neither  struck  nor  returned  to  work  on  the  same  day.  In  such 
cases  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  disturbance  began  in  any  of  the 
establishments  involved  was  considered  the  date  of  beginning,  and 
the  latest  date  on  which  the  disturbance  ceased  in  any  establishment 
the  date  of  ending  of  the  strike  or  lockout.  The  duration  used  in  such 
cases  was,  of  course,  the  average  duration.  In  the  case  of  general 
strikes  and  lockouts  involving  several  States,  it  has  been  impossible 
sometimes  to  make  such  division  of  the  facts  as  would  allow  of  their 
tabulation  in  proper  proportion  under  each  of  the  States  involved.  In 
such  cases  the  entire  data  relating  to  the  strike  has  been  tabulated 
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under  the  State  most  aflfected,  and  footnotes  and  cross  references  made 
showing  the  other  States  involved. 

Of  the  tables  for  strikes,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  numbered  I  to  VII 
are  entirely  similar  as  regards  the  facts  shown,  and  each  of  these  tables 
extends  over  four  pages  of  the  report.  Table  I,  for  example,  shows 
the  strikes  for  each  State,  by  years,  for  the  period  f i-om  1881  to  1900, 
inclusive.  Taking  up  that  table,  it  is  seen  that  for  each  State  and  for 
each  year  of  the  period  in  which  strikes  were  found  there  is  given 
information  as  to  the  total  number  of  strikes;  the  number  of  these 
ordered  b}^  labor  organizations  and  the  number  not  so  oixlered;  the 
number  of  establishments  involved;  the  number  of  these  establishments 
which  were  closed  as  a  result  of  strikes;  the  aggregate  and  average 
days  during  which  th^e  establishments  were  closed;  the  aggregate 
and  avei'age  days  imtil  the  strikers  were  reemployed  or  until  their 
places  were  filled;  the  number  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  suc- 
ceeded, succeeded  partly,  and  failed;  the  amount  of  wage  loss  entailed 
on  the  employees  as  a  result  of  the  strikes;  the  amount  of  assistance 
given  them  by  their  oi'ganizations  or  by  othei*s;  the  amount  of  loss  of 
the  employers;  the  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed  in  the 
various  establishments  before  the  strikes  occurred;  the  number  of 
employees  who  struck;  the  number  of  persons  in  the  establishments 
involved  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  strikes, 
subdivided  as  to  sex;  the  number  of  new  employees  in  these  establish- 
ments after  strikes,  also  subdivided  as  to  sex;  and,  finally,  the  number 
of  these  new  employees  that  were  brought  from  other  localities. 

Tables  VIII  to  XI,  relating  to  the  causes  of  strikes,  are  entirelj'  sim- 
ilar in  form,  showing  simply  the  number  of  establishments  involved  in 
strikes  for  each  separate  cause  or  object  and  the  number  of  these 
establishments  in  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partlj^  and  failed. 

Taking  up  the  tables  for  lockouts,  it  is  found  that  those  numbei-ed 
Xll  to  XVIII  are  similar  in  form  and  scope,  and  that  the  information 
is  tabulated  under  practically  the  same  heads  as  those  just  described 
as  pertaining  to  Tables  I  to  VJI,  i-elating  to  strikes.  Tables  XIX  to 
XXII,  which  relate  to  the  causes  of  lockouts,  ai*e  in  turn  entirely 
similar  to  those  numbered  VIII  to  XI,  relating  to  strikes. 

Following  this  description  of  the  contents  of  the  various  tables,  it 
appears  desirable  to  furnish  a  tJhort  statement  as  to  each  table,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  data  included  therein. 
Inasmuch  as  the  tables  for  lockouts  are  entirely  similar  in  title  and 
arrangement  to  those  for  strikes,  the  strike  tables  only  will  be  described 
and  a  simple  reference  made  to  the  lockout  table,  which  furnishes  sim- 
ilar results  for  that  class  of  disturbances. 

Table  /. — Strikes  for  States^  hy  yeofts. — In  this  table  is  taken  up 
separately  each  of  the  States  in  which  strikes  have  occurred  during 
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the  twentj^-year  period  and  under  each  of  these  States  separate  data 
are  given  for  each  year  in  which  strikes  occurred.  This  is  followed 
by  a  total  for  the  State.  Table  XII  of  the  report  relates  to  lockouts 
and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in  both  its  title  and  the  ari'angc- 
ment  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

Table  IL — Strilces  /or  yearSj  hy  States, — Each  j'ear  of  the  twentj'- 
year  period  is  taken  up  separately  in  this  table  and  under  each  of 
these  years  separate  data  are  given  for  each  State  in  which  strikes 
occuiTed.  This  is  followed  by  a  total  for  the  year.  Table  XIII  of 
the  report  relates  to  lockouts  and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in 
both  its  title  and  the  arrangement  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

Table  IIL — Strikes  for  States^  by  industries, — In  this  table  is  taken 
up  separately  each  of  the  States  in  which  strikes  have  occurred  during 
the  twenty -year  period  and  under  each  of  these  States  sepamte  data 
are  given  for  each  industry  in  which  strikes  occurred.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  for  the  State.  The  industry  classification  adopted 
in  the  Third  Annual  Report  and  continued  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report 
has  been  followed  here  in  order  to  facilitate  the  combining  of  the 
results  for  the  three  periods.  Table  XIV  of  the  report  relates  to 
lockouts  and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in  both  its  title  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

Table  IV, — Stynkes  for  i^idtistries^  by  States, — Each  industry  in 
which  strikes  occurred  during  the  twenty-year  period  is  taken  up 
sepai-ately  in  this  table  and  under  each  of  these  industries  separate 
data  are  given  for  each  State  in  which  strikes  occurred.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  for  the  industry.  Table  XV  of  the  I'epoi't  relates  to 
lockouts  and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in  both  its  title  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

Table  V. — Sumiiuiry  of  strikes  for  the  United  States^  by  years, — This 
table  summarizes  the  facts  given  in  Table  II,  showing  in  brief  form 
the  data  for  each  year  of  the  period  fix)m  January  1,  1881,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  the  strikes  for  all  States  and  all  industries  being  com- 
bined to  secure  the  totals  for  the  years,  as  shown  here.  Table  XVI  of 
the  report  relates  to  lockouts  and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in 
both  its  title  and  the  arrangement  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

A  number  of  shoi*t  tables  drawn  from  Tables  V  and  XVI  ai'e  pre- 
sented here  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  more  impon^nt 
facts  shown  in  these  tables. 

In  order  that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  strikes  during  the 
twenty-year  period  from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1900,  may 
l>e  determined  the  following  table  showing  the  mmiber  of  strikes  in 
each  year  of  this  period  is  presented. 
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STRIKES,  BY  YEARS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Year. 

Strikes. 

Establishments. 

Average 
esUblish- 
ments  to 
a  strike. 

Employees  thrown 
out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1881 

471 

454 

478 

443 

645 

1,432 

1,436 

906 

1,075 

1,833 

1,717 

1,298 

1,305 

1,849 

1,215 

1,026 

1,078 

1,056 

1,797 

1,779 

2.07 
1.99 
2.10 
1.94 
2.83 
6.28 
6.30 
8.98 
4.72 
•    8.04 
7.53 
5.69 
6.73 
5.92 
5.83 
4.50 
4.73 
4.63 
7.88 
7.81 

2,928 
2,105 
2,759. 
2,867 
2,284 

10.058 
6,589 
8,506 
8,786 
9.424 
8,116 
5,540 
4,555 
8,196 
6,973 
5,462 
8,492 
8,809 

11,817 
9,248 

2.49 
1.79 
2.35 
2.01 
1.94 
8.56 
5.61 
2.96 
8.22 
8.02 
6.91 
4.71 
8.88 
6.98 
5.93 
4.65 
7.23 
8.24 
9.63 
7.87 

6.2 
4.6 
5.8 
5.3 
3.5 
7.0 
4.6 
8.9 
8.5 
5.1 
4.7 
4.3 
8.5 
6.1 
5.7 
5.8 
7.9 
3.6 
6.3 
5.2 

129,521 
154,671 
149,763 
147.054 
242,705 
508,044 
879,676 
147,704 
249,559 
851,944 
298,939 
206.671 
265,914 
660,425 
892,403 
241, 170 
408,391 
a249,002 
417,072 
505,066 

2.12 

1882 

2.53 

1883 

2.45 

1884 

2.41 

1885 

3.97 

1886 

8.32 

1887 

6.22 

1888 

2.42 

1889 - 

1890 

4.09 
5.76 

1891 

4  90 

1892 ; 

8.88 

1893 

4.36 

1894 

10.82 

1895 

6.43 

1896 

8.95 

1897 

6.69 

1898 

a4.08 

1899 

6  83 

1900 

8.27 

Total 

22,793 

100.00 

117,509 

100.00 

5.2 

a6,105,694 

a  100. 00 

a  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

The  number  of  strikes  for  1880  was  reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Weeks,  special  agent  for  the  Tenth  Census,  as  610.  From  the  above 
table  it  is  seen  that  the  total  number  of  strikes  in  the  United  States 
during  the  twenty  years  beginning  January  1,  1881,  and  ending 
December  31,  1900,  was  22,793.  Beginning  in  1881  with  471,  the 
number  of  strikes  during  1882,  1883,  and  1884  remained  under  500. 
In  1885,  however,  the  number  increased  to  645,  while  in  1886  it  more 
than  doubled,  being  1,432  for  that  year.  The  number  was  practically 
the  same  in  the  succeeding  year,  but  in  1888  a  considei'able  decrease 
is  shown,  the  number  for  that  year  being  906.  In  1889  the  number 
of  strikes  increased  to  1,075,  while  in  1890  the  number  almost  doubled, 
showing  1,833  strikes  for  that  year — a  number  greater  than  that 
shown  for  any  other  year  of  the  entire  period.  The  year  1891 
shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  strikes,  1,717,  while  1892 
shows  a  considerable  decrease,  the  number  for  that  year  being  but 
1,298.  No  considerable  change  occurred  during  the  next  three  years, 
the  number  for  1893  being  1,305,  that  for  1894  being  1,349,  and  that  for 
1895  being  1,215.  In  1896,  however,  a. considerable  drop  is  seen,  the 
number  for  that  year  being  1,026.  The  number  of  strikes  remained 
practically  stationary  during  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  showing  the  small- 
est number  since  1888  and  1889.  In  1899,  however,  the  number  of 
strikes  increased  enormously,  the  number  for  that  year  being  1,797, 
while  in  1900  practically  no  change  in  number  occurred,  the  exact 
figure  being  1,779.  It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  within  the  last  11 
years  the  greatest  number  of  strikes  occurred  in  1890  and  1891  and 
in  1899  and  1900,  the  two  periods  of  greatest  prosperity  and  industrial 
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activity.  The  column  of  percentages  immediately  following  the 
column  in  the  table  showing  the  number  of  strikes  simply  brings  out 
in  another  form  these  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of 
strikes. 

Taking  up  the  .columns  showing  the  number  of  establishments 
involved  in  strikes,  it  is  seen  that  the  number  in  1881  was  2,928.  In 
1882  the  number  dropped  to  2,105,  while  in  1883  it  rose  to  2,759,  or 
nearly  that  of  1881.  In  1884  and  1885  the  number  fell  rapidly,  there 
being  but  2,367  establishments  involved  in  1884  and  2,284  in  1886.  In 
1886  the  number  was  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  being  10,053,  the  greatest  number  in  any  of  the  yeai-s 
considered  except  1899.  In  1887  it  dropped  to  6,589;  in  1888  it 
dropped  still  f  ui'ther,  to  3,506,  and  remained  nearly  stationary  in  1889 
at  3,786,  while  in  1890  the  number  again  rapidly  rose  to  9,424,  a  num- 
ber almost  as  great  as  that  for  1886.  In  the  next  year,  1891,  the 
number  dropped  to  8,116,  still  further  decreasing  in  1892  and  1893,  to 
5,540  and  4,555,  respectively.  In  1894  the  number  of  establishments 
involved  in  strikes  was  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  being 
8,196,  but  in  1895  the  number  dropped  to  6,973  and  in  1896  to  5,462. 
In  1897,  however,  it  rose  to  8,492,  while  in  1898  it  dropped  as  low  as 
3,809.  The  greatest  number  shown  for  any  year  in  the  period  is  that 
for  1899,  it  being  11,317,  while  in  1900  the  number  decreased  to  9,248. 
The  total  number  of  establishments  involved  during  the  twenty-year 
period  was  117,509.  A  percentage  column  is  given  showing  the  per 
cent  of  this  total  number  of  establishments  which  were  involved  in 
each  year  of  the  period.  The  avei'age  number  of  establishments  to 
each  strike  for  the  twenty  years  is  shown  to  be  5.2,  the  highest  num- 
ber being  7.9  establishments  to  each  strike  in  1897,  and  the  lowest 
average  being  3.5  establishments  to  each  strike  in  1885, 1889,  and  1893. 

The  total  number  of  employees  involved  or  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  whole  number  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1900,  inclusive,  as 
shown  by  this  table,  was  6,105,694,  not  including  33  establishments 
for  which  data  were  not  obtainable.  Of  this  number  660,425  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  1894  alone;  over  500,000  in  each  of  the 
yeai-s  1886  and  1900;  over  400,000  in  each  of  the  years  1897  and  1899; 
392,403  in  1895;  379,676  in  1887;  351,944  in  1890;  between  200,000  and 
300,000  in  the  years  1885, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1896,  and  1898,  and  a 
smaller  number  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  period,  that  for  1881 
being  the  smallest  number,  129,521.  Table  V  shows  that  the  number 
of  strikers  or  persons  originating  the  strikes  during  the  twenty  years 
was  4,694,849,  and  that  the  number  of  new  employees  engaged  after 
the  strikes  was  606,557,  of  whom  214,455  were  brought  from  other 
places  than  those  in  which  the  strikes  occurred.  The  per  cent  of  new 
employees  after  strikes  of  the  total  number  of  employees  before  strikes 
(9,779,574)  was  therefore  5.18.  Of  the  new  employees  after  strikes 
LAB  1901 2 
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42.34  per  cent  were  brought  from  places  other  than  those  in  which  the 
strikes  oecun^ed. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  tables  relating  to  the 
number  of  establishments,  the  number  of  employees,  etc.,  that  the 
figures  do  not  represent  the  actual  number  of  different  individual 
employees  who  were  involved  in  strikes  or  lockouts  in  a  given  year 
or  given  industry,  because  in  many  cases  there  have  been  two  or  more 
strikes  or  toekouts  in  the  same  establishment  in  the  same  year^  and  in 
such  cases  the  establishment  and  the  number  of  employees  are  dupli- 
cated or  triplicated,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  totals  derived  by 
addition.  In  the  column  "Employees  for  whom  strike  was  under- 
taken" there  is  even  more  duplicatioB  of  the  kind  mentioned.  For 
instance,  a  sympathetic  strike  may  occui*,  in  which  the  employees  strike 
to  enforce  the  demands  of  certain  employees  in  another  establishment. 
The  number  of  employees  for  whom  the  strike  was  undeil^ken  would 
in  that  case  be  the  number  for  whom  it  was  undertaken  in  that  other 
establishment.  The  same  employees  would  therefore  be  used  in  that 
column — first,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  in  which  they 
were  employed,  and  second,  in  the  establishment  in  which  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  occurred,  thus  unavoidably  being  duplicated  in  the 
tables  derived  by  addition. 

The  following  table  relating^  to  lockouts  is  drawn  from  Table  XVI^ 
and  is  entirely  similar  to  that  for  strikes  }ust  presented: 


LOCKOUTS.  BY  YEARS,  JANUARY  I,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Year. 

Lockouts. 

Establishments. 

Average 

establ^- 

ments  to 

aloek^ 

out 

Employees  thrown 
out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Number.  |J?'^«^,,^ 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

1881 

6 
22 
28 
42 
50 
140 
07 
40 
» 
64 
69 
61 

7a 

65 
40 
40 
32 
42 
41 
60 

OiCO 
2.19 
2.79 
4.18 
4.97 
13.93 
6.67 
3.98 
3.58 
6.37 
&87 
6.07 
fi.96 
6.47 
8.98 
3.98 
ilS 
4.18 
4.08 
5.97 

9 

42 
117 
354 
183 
U509 
1,281 
180 
132 
324 
646 
716 
805 
875 
370 
51 
171 
164 
823 
2,281 

0.09 

.42 

LIS 

8.57 

1.84 

15.19 

12.90 

1.81 

1-33 

3.26 

6.50 

7.21 

3.07 

8.81 

3.7J 

.51 

1.7X 

1.65 

8. 25 

22.96 

1.6 
1.9 
4.2 
8.4 
8.7 
10.8 
19. 1 
4.5 
3.7 
5.1 
7.9 

n.7 

4.4 
15.9 

a8 
i.j 

6.8 
3.9 
7.9 
38.0 

6S6 

4,131 
20.5X2 
18, 121 
15,424 
101,980 
50,680 
16,176 
lOyTSn 
21,555 
31.014 
32,014 

29,619 
14,786 
7,668 
7,788 
14,217 
14,817 
62,653 

0  13 

18>2 „ 

l,s.H3 

.82 
4.07 

1H84 

8.59 

ym 

3.06 

lAHiy 

20.22 

18S7 

11.82 

1SS8 

1:869 

3.01 
2.13 

1H90 ^ 

4  28 

1891 - 

1892 

6.15 
6  35 

vm 

4.38 

18'>1 

5  87 

1895 

2.9^ 

1S96 

1S97 

1.52 
L54 

Ih98 

2. 82 

1899 

2.M 

1900 _ 

12.42 

Tour *.. 

1,005 

100.00 

9,933 

100.00 

9.9 

601,307 

100.00 

It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  lockouts  constitute  biit  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  industi-ial  disturbances.    The  total  number  of  lock- 
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outs  in  the  United  States  during  the  twenty-year  period  was  but  1,005, 
involving  9,933  establishments,  and  604,307  employees.     The  data 
given  in  the  table  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for 
strikes.     Reference  to  Table  XVI  shows  that  626,952  persons  were 
employed  in  the  9,933  establishments  in  which  lockouts  occuiTed.     Of 
this  number,  504,307,  or  80.44  per  cent,  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  the  lockouts.     In  these  establishments  there  were 
51,235  new  employees  engaged  after  the  lockouts,  of  whom  25,220 
were  bi-ought  from  places  other  than  those  in  which  the  lockouts 
occurred.     The  per  cent  of  new  employees  after  the  lockouts  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  before  the  lockouts  was,  therefore,  8.17, 
and  of    employees  brought  from  other  places  of  the  number  of 
new  emploj-ees  after  lockouts,  49.22. 

The  following  table,  also  drawn  from  Tables  V  and  XVI,  classifies 
by  sex  the  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of 
sti'ikes  and  lockouts: 


RKX  OF  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  YEARS,  JANUARY  1 

DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

1881,  TO 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

Employees 
thrown  out 
of  employ- 
ment. 

Males 
(per 
cent). 

Females 
(per 
cent). 

Employ- 
ees 

thrown 
onto! 

employ- 
ment. 

Males 
(per 
cent). 

Females 
(per 
cent). 

3881                     

129,521 
154.671 
149,763 
147,061 
242,705 
608,044 
879,676 
147, 7(M 
249,559 
851,944 
298,939 
206,671 
265.914 
660,425 
892,408 
241,170 
408,391 
a  249, 002 
417,072 
506,066 

94.06 
92.15 
87.66 
88.78 
87.77 
86.17 
91.77 
91.50 
90.48 
90.53 
94.90 
98.57 
93.06 
90.14 
84.56 
87.08 
88.89 
a  85. 78 
89.42 
94.80 

5.92 

7.85 

12.34 

11.22 

12.23 

13.83 

8.23 

8.50 

9.52 

9.47 

5.10 

6.43 

6.94 

9.86 

15.44 

12.92 

11.11 

a  14. 22 

10.58 

5.20 

656 

4,131 

20,512 

18,121 

15,424 

101,980 

59,630 

15.176 

10,731 

21,556 

81,014 

32,014 

21,842 

29,619 

14,786 

7,668 

7,763 

14,217 

14,817 

62,653 

88.21 
93.80 
78.58 
78.93 
83.77 
63.02 
94,76 
79.53 
73.91 
72.49 
59.18 
96.02 
84.95 
84.94 
67.07 
89.95 
91.34 
88.85 
98.20 
93.17 

16  79 

]xs2 

6.20 

1S>3        .V 

26  42 

18S4 

21.07 

]HK5                  

16  23 

1886 

36.98 

iwr?                

6  24 

1888 

20.47 

IS»9 

26.09 

1^90 

27.51 

UJ91 

40.87 

imi 

3.98 

1«9S 

15.05 

I«i94                        

15  06 

Itftft 

82.98 

1896                 

10.06 

1897 

8.66 

1896                  

11  15 

1899 

6.80 

1900 

6  83 

Total 

a  6, 105, 694 

a90.00 

olO.tX) 

504,307 

80.24 

19  76 

aKot  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  from  1881  to  1900,  out  of  a  total  of  6,105,694  employees 
involved  or  thrown  out  of  employment,  90  per  cent  were  males  and 
10  per  cent  females.  The  per  cent  of  males  varied  within  narrow 
bounds  in  the  different  years,  the  highest  being  found  in  1891  with 
94.90  and  in  1900.  with  94.80  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  in  1895  with 
84.56  and  in  1898  with  85.78  per  cent. 
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That  portion  of  the  table  relating  to  lockouts  shows  a  considerably 
lower  per  cent  of  males  involved  or  thrown  out  of  employment.  Out 
of  a  total  of  504,307  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  by  lockouts 
during  the  twenty -year  period,  80.24  per  cent  were  males  and  19.76 
per  cent  females.  The  largest  proportion  of  males  thrown  out  of 
employment  is  found  in  1892  with  96.02  per  cent  and  in  1887  with 
94.76  per  cent,  while  the  smallest  proportion  is  found  in  1891  with 
69.13  per  cent  and  in  1886  with  63.02.  A  table  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing, showing  the  data  classified  by  industries,  will  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  Table  VII. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  strikes  and  of  lockouts 
which  were  ordered  by  organizations  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1900: 

STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS   ORDERED   BY  ORGANIZATIONS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO 

DECEMBER  31, 1900. 


Year. 

Strikes 
(percent). 

Lockouts 
(percent). 

Year. 

Strikes 
(percent). 

Lockouts 
(per  cent). 

1881 

47.13 

48.02 

56.69 

63.95 

66.97 

53.07 

a66.34 

668.14 

67.35 

671.83 

a74.83 

33.33 
18.18 
21.43 
26.19 
20.00 
30.00 
25.37 
20.00 
11.11 
14.06 
13.04 

1892 

70.72 

69.43 

a62.83 

654.25 

a64.69 

65.29 

60.42 

62.06 

65.43 

22.95 

1882 

1893 

21.48 

1883 

1894 

9.09 

1884 

1895 

7.60 

1885 

1896 

2.60 

1886 

1897 

8.13 

1887 

1898 

7.14 

1888 

1899 

9.76 

1889 

1900 

6.00 

1890 

Total 

1891 

C63.46 

17.01 

a  Not  including  1  strike,  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 
6  Not  including  2  strikes,  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 
c  Not  including  10  strikes,  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

It  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  this  table  that  of  the  22,793 
strikes  which  ocxjurred  during  the  twenty-year  period,  63.46  per  cent 
were  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  while  of  the  1,005  lockouts  which 
occurred  during  the  same  period  17.01  per  cent  were  ordered  by  com- 
binations of  employers.  The  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  show  the 
largest  proportions  as  regards  strikes,  74.83  per  cent  being  ordered  by 
labor  organizations  in  1891,  71.33  in  1890,  and  70.72  in  1892,  while  the 
first  two  j'^ears  of  the  period  with  47.13  and  48.02  per  cent,  respectively, 
show  the  lowest  proportions.  As  will  be  seen,  the  variations  from 
year  to  year  are  confined  within  somewhat  narrow  bounds.  As  regards 
lockouts,  the  largest  percentages  are  found  in  1881  with  33.33  and  in 
1886  with  30.00  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentages  are  found  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  period,  1896  showing  but  2.50  and  1897  but 
3.13  per  cent.  The  variations  are  quite  marked  with  a  decidedly 
decreasing  proportion  toward  the  latter  portion  of  the  period.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  two  tables  on  pages  36  and  37  of 
this  report,  showing,  respectively,  by  years  and  by  industries  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  ordered  by  organizations  which  succeeded,  which  suc- 
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ceeded  partly,  and  which  failed,  and  also  the  number  not  ordered  by 
organizations  which  may  be  properly  classified  under  each  of  these 
three  heads. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  of  the  twenty-year  period 
the  percentage  of  the  establishments  involved  in  both  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, which  were  closed  in  consequence  of  such  disturbances: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSED,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Year. 

Strikes    1  Lockoute 
(per  cent),  (per  cent) . 

Year. 

Strikes 
(percent). 

LockouU 
(per  cent). 

1881 

66.81 
64.01 
63.67 
64.72 
7L58 
68.24 
67.66 
68.46 
61.89 
66.26 
56.66 

83.33 
69.62 
68.12 
87.86 
79.23 
67.98 
83.84 
66.00 
69.09 
63.89 
65.98 

1892 

65.60 
65.64 
69.90 
85.82 
83.67 
83.50 
77.21 
67.77 
66.02 

66.90 

1882 

1893 

40.98 

1883 

1894    ..... 

61.14 

1884 

1896 

90.00 

1885 

1896 

41.18 

1S8<5 

1897 

79.63 

1887 

1898  .... 

64  02 

1888 

1899 

80.65 

1889 

1900 

91.89 

1890. 

Total. 

1891 

65.73 

71.95 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  out  of  a  total  of  117,509  establishments 
in  which  strikes  occurred  during  the  twenty -year  period  65.73  per  cent, 
or  77,244,  were  closed,  while  of  the  9,933  establishments  subjected  to 
lockouts  71.95  per  cent,  or  7,147,  were  closed.  Of  the  number  of 
establishments  closed  on  account  of  strikes  97  were  closed  permanently 
or  had  strikes  still  pending  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  three  periods  the  facts 
for  which  are  combined  in  this  report.  The  average  duration  of 
stoppage,  or  days  closed,  in  the  77,147  establishments  which  were 
temx>orarily  closed  on  account  of  strikes  and  for  which  data  were 
obtained  as  regards  this  point,  was  20.1  days.  Of  the  number  of 
establishments  which  were  closed  by  lockouts  27  were  closed  perma- 
nently or  had  lockouts  still  pending  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  three 
periods  the  facts  for  which  are  combined  in  this  report.  The  dum- 
tion  of  stoppage,  or  days  closed,  in  the  7,120  establishments  which 
were  temporarily  closed  on  account  of  lockouts  and  for  which  data 
were  obtained  as  regards  this  i)oint,  was  52.4  days.  Referring 
again  to  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  establishments  closed 
on  account  of  strikes  was  greatest  in  the  years  1895,  1896,  1897,  and 
1898,  the  figures  being  85.82,  83.67,  83.50,  and  77.21,  while  it  was 
smallest  in  1881,  1882,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891,  and  1900,  being  very 
close  to  55  per  cent  for  each  of  these  years.  A  much  greater  varia- 
tion is  found  in  the  per  cent  of  establishments  closed  on  account  of 
lockouts,  the  figures  ranging  from  30.65  per  cent  in  1899  to  91.89  per 
cent  in  1900. 

The  duration  of  strikes  and  lockouts — that  is,  the  average  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  establishments  resumed  operations 
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and  were  running  normally,  either  by  reason  of  the  strikers  or 
employees  locked  out  having  returned  to  work  or  by  their  places 
having  been  filled  by  others — applies  to  all  establishments,  whether 
closed  or  not,  and  differs,  of  coui-se,  from  the  figures  given  for  dura- 
tion of  entire  stoppage  of  work,  which  applies  only  to  establishments 
entirely  closed.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  duration  or 
days  to  date  when  strikers  or  employees  locked  out  were  reemployed 
or  their  places  filled  by  others  for  each  of  the  years  from  1881  to  1900, 
inclusive.  A  small  number  of  establishments  which  were  closed  per- 
manently in  consequence  of  strikes  or  lockouts  or  in  which  strikes  or 
lockouts  were  still  pending  have,  of  necessity,  been  omitted  in  com- 
puting the  averages. 

DURATION  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  81,  1900. 


Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 

duration 

(days). 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 

duration 

(days). 

1881 

2,928 
2.106 
2,759 
2,367 
2,284 

10,053 
6,589 
8,506 
8,786 
9,424 
8,116 
6,510 
4,555 
8,196 
6,973 
5,402 
8,492 
3,809 

11,317 
9,248 

12.8 
21.9 
20.6 
80.5 
80.1 
23.4 
20.9 
20.8 
26.2 
24.2 
84.9 
23.4 
20.6 
82.4 
20.5 
22.0 
27.4 
22.5 
15.2 
23.1 

9 

42 

117 

854 

183 

1,509 

1,281 

180 

182 

824 

546 

716 

8^5 
870 
51 
171 
164 
828 
2,281 

32.2 

1882 

105.0 

18*« 

67.5 

1884 

4L4 

1885 

27.1 

1S8C 

89.1 

^887 

49.8 

i88S 

74.9 

18^9 

57.5 

1890 

73.9 

1891 

37.8 

1892 

72.0 

1893 

84.7 

1S94 

89.7 

1895 

32.3 

1896 

65.1 

1897 

88.6 

1898 

48.8 

1899 

87.5 

»900 

265.1 

Total 

117,509 

23.8 

9,933 

97.1 

The  average  duration  of  strikes  during  the  twenty -year  period,  as 
shown  by  this  table,  was  23.8  days,  while  that  of  lockouts  was  97.1  days. 
With  the  exception  of  1881  and  1899,  in  which  the  average  duration 
of  strikes  was  yery  short,  and  1884,  1886,  1891,  and  1894,  in  which  it 
was  comparatively  long,  the  duration  as  shown  for  the  several  years 
of  the  period  does  not  vary  greatly  from  the  average  of  23.8  days. 
The  conditions,  however,  as  regards  lockouts  are  quite  different,  the 
variations  from  year  to  year  being  very  considerable.  Considering 
strikes  only,  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  these  industrial  dis- 
turbances, while  the  average  dumtion  does  not  appear  great,  in  the 
aggregate  the  number  of  days  involved  amounts  to  the  enormous 
number  of  2,789,160,  which  reduced  amounts  to  7,641.6  years.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  days  so  lost  to  the  wage- 
worker  and  the  producer  do  not  represent  in  many  instances  an 
absolute  loss,  as  in  a  great  number  of  cases  this  cessation  of  the  work 
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of  production  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  stoppage  at  some  other 
time  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  output  to  the  demands  of 
ti-ade,  making  repairs,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  tabulation  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  losses  of  the  employees  and  of  the  employers  b}^  reason 
of  strikes  and  lockouts.  These  figures  were  collected  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  although  in  many  cases  only  an  estimate  could  be 
secured  the  results  as  given  are  believed  to  be  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  exact  losses.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years  exact  figures  could  not  be  secured  concerning  facts  of 
which  no  record  is  kept  in  most  instances.  The  figures  here  given 
are  for  the  immediate,  and  m  many  instances  only  temporary,  losses 
of  employees  and  employers.  In  most  businesses,  as  previously  inti- 
mated, there  are  seasons  of  entire  or  partial  idleness  among  the 
employees,  owing  to  sickness,  voluntary  lay  offs,  running  slack  time, 
etc.,  the  working  days  per  year  being  on  an  average  from  200  to  250 
days  out  of  a  possible  313.  When  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs  in  an 
establishment  whose  business  is  of  such  a  character  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  unusual  activity,  in  which  the  employee  and 
employer  both  make  up  the  time  lost  by  reason  of  the  temporary  ces- 
sation of  business  on  account  of  the  strike.  The  employer  may  in 
some  instances  be  subjected  to  an  ultimate  loss  by  reason  of  his  ina- 
bility to  fill  contracts  already  made,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  much  of  the  loss  in  the  cases  of  both  employer  and  employee  is 
only  temporary.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  for  the  agents  of 
the  Department  to  take  these  facts  into  consideration,  inasmuch  as  in 
many  instance*  a  period  of  six  months  or  even  a  year  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  such  loss  was  made  up. 
The  computation  of  wage  loss  has  therefore  been  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees  thrown  out  of  employment,  their  average  wages, 
and  the  number  of  working  days  which  elapsed  before  they  were 
reemployed  or  secured  work  elsewhere.  The  amounts  representing 
employers' losses  are  the  figures  (in  most  cases  estimates)  furnished 
by' the  firms  themselves,  the  Department's  agents  being  instructed  to 
consider,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  probable  correctness.  In  the 
tables  in  which  the  statement  is  made  by  years  the  figures  can  not 
represent  absolute  accuracy  for  a  given  year,  because  many  strikes 
beginning  in  one  year  ended  in  another;  the  entire  loss  and  assistance, 
as  well  as  the  other  facts  included  in  the  tabulation,  have  been  placed 
in  the  year  in  which  the  strike  or  lockout  began.  These  differences 
may,  however,  counterbalance  each  other  and  the  repoi*ted  results 
thus  be  nearly  accurate. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  diflSculties  in  ascertaining  the  exact  losses 
of  employees  and  employers  as  a  result  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  refer- 
ence may  be  had  to  the  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  loss 
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to  employees  and  to  employers,  and  the  amount  of  assistance  granted 
employees  by  their  labor  organizations,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1900: 

WAGE  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES.   AND  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYERS, 
JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

[In  a  small  number  of  instances  the  facts  covered  in  this  table  have  not  been  reported  and  conse- 
quently have  not  been  included  in  the  figures  here  given.] 


Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

To  date  when  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
employed  elsewhere. 

Loss  of  em- 
ployers. 

To  date  when  employ- 
ees locked  out  were 
reemployed  or  em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

Ix)sa  of  em- 
ployer.-;. 

Wage  loss  of 
employees. 

Assistance 
to  employ- 
ees by  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Waare  loss 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Assistance 
to  employ- 
ees by  labor 
organixa- 
tions. 

1881 

18S2 

1883 

?:l.  :".7L\  .-n-s 

(;.J71,  180 

7,  0\6,  717 
lo,(>.:i,248 
M,ltLrj..i53 
16, 5G0, 534 

C. 377, 749 
10,  109,686 
Ki,N75.a38 
H,S<.H,rK)5 
10,772.622 

9.y3,S,048 
;'.7  It;")  532 

S '37,999 

734,339 

151,233 

■107,871 

165,827 

1,122,130 

1,121,554 

1,752,668 

692,017 

910,285 

1,132,557 

.h33,  874 

i>6S,183 

931,052 

659,165 

462,165 

721,164 

585,228 

1,096,030 

1,484,452 

«1,910,  m 
4,26'.'. '»94 
4,69*  ,1127 
3,39:  073 
4,88>.S93 

12,357.  H08 
6,6gs.i95 
6,50i»,017 
2,93«;.r62 

5. 13  404 
6,17iNti88 

5. 14  >.  t'.91 
8,40*;,  195 

18, 98  J,  129 
6,072.282 
6,301,135 
4,8&>,687 
4,596,462 
7,443,407 
9,431,299 

S18,619 

466,345 

1,069,212 

1,421,410 

901, 173 

4,281,058 

4,283,700 

1,100,057 

1,879,722 

967,966 

883,709 

2,856,013 

6,659,401 

2,022,769 

791,703 

690,945 

683,606 

880,461 

1,485,174 

16,136,802 

«3,150 

47,668 

102,253 

314,027 

89,488 

6.19,452 

155.846 

85,931 

115,389 

77,210 

50,195 

637,684 

864,268 

160, 244 

67,701 

61,355 

47,326 

47,098 

126,967 

448,219 

86.960 
112,r.s2 
297,0-J7 

1S84 

WO,  817 

1885 

465, 477 

1880 

1,949,498 

1887 

2,819,736 

1888 

1,217,199 

18S9 

807,125 

1890 

486, 258 

1891 

616,  ^88 

1892 

1, 695, 080 

1893 

1,034,420 

1894 

982,584 

1895 

13,OM,.S30 
11,008,207 
17.468,904 
10, 037. 284 
15. 157, 965 
18,311,670 

584. 1.% 

1896 

857,535 

1897 

298,044 

1898 

239,408 

1899 

379,365 

1900 

6,447,930 

Total 

257,863,478 

16,174,793 

122,731,121 

48,819,745 

3,451,461 

19, 927, 983 

The  loss  to  employees  in  the  establishments  in  which  strikes 
occurred  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  was  §257,863,478.  The  loss 
to  employees  through  lockouts  for  the  same  period  was  $48,819,745, 
or  a  total  loss  to  employees  by  reason  of  tliese  two  classes  of  industrial 
disturbances  of  $306,683,223.  The  number  of  establishments  involved 
in  strikes  during  this  period  was  117,509,  making  an  average  loss  of 
$2,194  to  employees  in  eack  establishment  in  which  strikes  occurred. 
The  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  strikes 
was  6,105,694,  making  an  average  loss  of  $42  to  each  person  involved. 
The  number  of  establishments,  involved  in  lockouts  was  9,933,  making 
an  average  loss  of  $4,915  to  employees  in  each  establishment  in  which 
lockouts  occurred,  while  the  number  of  employees  thrown  out  was 
504,307,  making  an  average  loss  of  $97  to  each  person  involved.  Com- 
bining the  figures  for  strikes  and  lockouts  it  is  seen  that  the  wage  loss 
to  employees,  as  above  stated,  was  $306,683,223,  and  the  number  of 
establishments  involved  127,442,  while  6,610,001  pei-sons  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.     These  figures  show  dn  average  wage  loss  of 
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$2,406  to  the  employees  in  each  establishment  and  an  average  loss  of 
$46  to  each  pei'son  involved. 

The  assistance  given  to  strikers  during  the  twenty  years,  so  far  as 
ascertainable,  was  $16,174,793;  to  those  involved  in  lockouts  $3,451,461, 
or  a  total  of  $19,626,254.  This  sum  represents  but  6.40  per  cent 
of  the  total  wage  loss  incurred  in  strikes  and  lockouts  and  is  probably 
too  low.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  which  includes  only  assistance  from 
labor  organizations,  much  assistance  was  furnished  by  outside  sympa- 
thizers, the  amount  of  which  the  Department  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

The  loss  to  employers  through  strikes  during  the  twenty  3'ears 
amounted  to  $122,731,121;  their  losses  through  lockouts  amounted  to 
$19,927,©83,  making  a  total  loss  to  the  establishments  or  firms  involved 
in  strikes  and  lockouts  during  this  period  of  $142,659,104,  or  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $1,119  to  each  firm  or  establishment  involved. 

Table  VL — Summary  of  strikes  fen'  the  United  States^  hy  States, — 
This  table  summarizes  the  facts  given  in  Tables  I  and  III,  showing  in 
brief  fonn  the  data  for  each  State,  the  strikes  for  all  industries  and 
for  all  of  the  twenty  years  being  combined  to  secure  the  totals  for  the 
States  as  shown  here.  Table  XVII  of  the  report  relates  to  lockouts 
and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in  both  its  title  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  included  therein. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  strikes  and  of 
establishments  involved  in  strikes  in  each  State  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1900,  together  with  information  as 
to  the  average  number  of  establishments  to  a  strike  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  b}"  reason  of 
strikes: 

STRIKES,  BY  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


States  and  Territories. 

Strikes. 

Establishments. 

Averafre 
establish- 
ments to 
a  strike. 

Employees  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Alabama 

210 
8 

31 
841 
213 
586 

45 

62 
231 
190 

13 
2,640 
552 
7 
851 
101 
228 

64 

172 

242 

1,705 

844 

0.921 
.013 
.136 

1.496 
.934 

2.571 
.197 
.272 

1.013 

.834 

.057 

11.588 

2.422 
,081 

1.540 
.448 
.978 
.281 

^.755 

1.062 

7.480 

1.509 

494 

5 

86 

948 

840 

1,021 

188 

451 

855 

578 

14 

20,784 

1,964 

57 

1,408 

803 

895 

1.488 

254 

1,049 

5,099 

1,174 

0.420 
.004 
.073 
.807 
.716 
.869 
.160 
.884 
.728 
.492 
.012 
17.687 

1.671 
.048 

1.198 
.258 
.762 

1.266 
.216 
.893 

4.889 
.999 

2.4 
1.7 
2.8 
2.8 
8.9 
1.7 
4.2 
7.3 
8.7 
3.0 
1.1 
7.9 
3.6 
8.1 
4.0 
8.0 
4.0 
23.3 
1.6 
4.8 
8.0 
8.4 

53,009 
147 

8.941 
42,097 
49,774 
53,996 

7,254 

7,239 
62,599 
80,448 

8,331 
850,599 
132,344 

7,514 
?2,698 
80,090 
60.849 
62,934 
88,961 
59,590 
848,470 
91,861 

0.878 

Arizona 

.002 

Arkansas 

.146 

California 

.689 

Colormdo 

.815 

Coonecticat 

.884 

Delaware 

.119 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

.119 
l.a25 

Georgia 

.499 

Muho 

.055 

lUinoto 

13.931 

In^^iana ,            

2.168 

Indian  Territory 

.124 

Iowa '. 

1.189 

Kamvui 

.493 

Kentucky 

.838 

Lcmlsiana 

1.031 

Maine 

.556 

Maryland 

.976 

Massacbusetts 

6.707 

Michigan 

1.496 
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STRIKES,  BY  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1S81,  TO  DECEMBER  SI,  1900-Coiicluded. 


States  aiid  Territories, 


Strikes. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Establishments. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


AverR^e 
establish- 
ments to 
a  strike. 


Employees  thrown 
out  of  employment. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Minnesota 

MlSKisslppi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North.  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia   .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


10 

406 

43 

77 

1 

128 

805 

17 

6,460 

9 

22 

1,571 

2 

28 

2,846 

199 

22 

IS 

236 

144 

33 

82 

115 

98 

180 

556 

26 


1.680 
.044 

1.781 

189 

.338 

.001 

.562 

3.532 

.075 

28.a42 

.039 

.097 

6.892 
.009 
.123 
12.486 
.873 
.097 
.079 

1.035 
.632 
.145 
.110 
.506 
.430 
.790 

2.439 
.114 


1,638 

35 

3,5in 

66 

331 

1 

190 

3,209 

22 

37,845 

9 

26 

6,712 

8 

244 

18,438 

409 

51 

30 

652 

574 

197 

397 

249 

355 

764 

2,568 

28 


Total *. 22,793 


100.000  t     117,509       100.000 


1.390 
.080 

2.992 
.056 
.282 
.001 
.162 

2.781 

.019 

32.206 

.008 

.022 

4.861 
.002 
.208 
15.691 
.848 
.043 
.025 
.555 
.488 
.168 
.338 
.212 
.302 
.650 

2.186 
.024 


4.8 
8.5 
8.7 
1.6 
4.3 
1.0 
1.5 
4.0 
1.8 
6.9 
1.0 
1.2 
8.6 
1.5 
8.7 
6.5 
2.1 
2.3 
1.7 
2.8 
4.0 
6.0 
12.4 
2.2 
8.6 
4.2 
4.6 
1.1 


69,110 

2,027 

107,526 

a  7, 746 

23,784 

21 

24,877 

150,123 

4,118 

61,193,361 

1,003 

1,996 

415,651 

261 

8,887 

l,66f,043 

45,615 

8,039 

1,260 

51,251 

19,941 

8,774 

8,344 

24,258 

12,301 

93,583 

99,642 

6,874 


1.132 
.033 

1.761 

a. 127 
.3S9 
.001 
.407 

2.4.TO 

.067 

M9.515 

.016 

.033 

6.808 
.004 
.137 
27.287 
.747 
.050 
.021 
.839 
.327 
.002 
.137 
.897 
.201 

1.533 

1.632 
.113 


5.2 


c6,105,CW 


c 100. 000 


a  Not  including  the  number  in  12  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 
b  Not  including  the  number  in  21  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable, 
c  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

During  the  twenty  years  included  in  the  present  report  it  is  seen 
that  New  York  shows  the  largest  number  of  strikes  as  well  as  the 
largest  number  of  establishments  affected,  the  number  of  strikes  being 
6,460,  representing  28.342  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  during  the 
period,  and  the  number  of  establishments  affected  being  37,845,  repre- 
senting 32.206  percent  of  the  total  number  involved  during  the  period. 
Pennsylvania  follows  with  2,846  strikes,  or  12.486  per  cent  of  total 
strikes,  and  Illinois  with  2,640,  or  11.583  per  cent.  As  regards  estab- 
lishments affected  by  strikes,  Illinois  follows  New  York  with  20,784, 
or  17.687  per  cent,  while  Pennsylvania  comes  next  with  18,438,  or 
15. 601  per  cent.  Considering  the  last  two  columns  of  this  table,  it  is  seen 
that  the  greatest  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
reason  of  strikes  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  which  shows  1,666,043  for 
the  twenty-year  period,  or  27.287  per  cent.  New  York  follows  with 
1,193,361,  or  19.545  percent;  Illinois  with  850,599,  or  13.931  per  cent; 
Ohio  with  415,651,  or  6.808  per  cent;  Massachusetts  with  348,470,  or 
5.707  per  cent,  etc. 

The  following  table  for  lockouts  is  similar  to  the  one  for  strikes  just 
preceding. 
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LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES,  JANUARY  1, 1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,.  1900. 


States  and  Territories. 

Lockouts. 

Establishments. 

establish- 
ments to 
a  lockout. 

Employees  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Niunber. 

Per  cent 

of  total. 

Alabama 

8 

1 
2 
22 
9 

2 
8 
11 
1 

95 

16 

14 

3 

13 

8 

13 

97 

22 

25 

20 

6 

4 

5 

24 

1 

216 

1 

3 

80 

2 

117 

5 

1 

2 

16 

13 

2 

1 

13 
11 
9 
28 
1 

aso 

.10 

.20 

2.19 

.90 

5.87 

.10 

.20 

.80 

1.09 

.10 

9.45 

1.59 

1.89 

.80 

1.29 

.80 

1.29 

9.65 

2.19 

2.49 

1.99 

.50 

.40 

.60 

2.39 

.10 

21.49 

.10 

.80 

7.96 

.20 

11.64 

.50 

.10 

.20 

1.59 

1.29 

.20 

.10 

1.29 

1.09 

2:?? 

.10 

7 

1 

2 
79 
27 
158 

1 

9 
84 
100 

6 

3,551 

152 

17 

7 

24 
70 
56 
540 
67 
94 
67 
21 

7 
43 
129 

1 

3,396 

17 

8 

256 

48 

683 

42 

1 

2 
23 
13 

2 
24 
29 
33 
16 
76 

1 

0.07 
.01 
.02 
.80 
.27 

1.59 
.01 
.09 
.34 

1.01 

.06 

35.75 

1.53 
.17 
.07 
.24 
.70 
.56 

6.44 
.68 
.95 
.68 
.21 
.07 
.43 

L30 
.01 

84.18 
.17 
.03 

2.67 
.48 

6.88 
.42 
.01 
.02 
.23 
.13 
.02 
.24 
.29 
.83 
.16 
.77 
.01 

2.3 

1.0 
1.0 
3.6 
3.0 
2.7 
1.0 
4.5 
4.3 
9.1 
6.0 

87.4 
9.5 
1.2 
2.3 
1.8 
8.8 
4.3 
5.6 
8.0 
3.8 
3.4 
4.2 
L8 
8.6 
5.4 
1.0 

15.7 

17.0 
1.0 
8.2 

24.0 
5.8 
8.4 
1.0 
1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
LO 

24.0 
2.2 
8.0 
1.8 
2.7 
1.0 

738 

16 

8 

3,677 

2,371 

22,560 

188 

16S 

3,621 

6,876 

3,000 

132,906 

2,432 

1,464 

5,080 

1,149 

5,989 

1,636 

35.981 

4,761 

2,952 

3,427 

783 

893 

1,997 

8,454 

200 

149,651 

1,250 

16 

20,866 

460 

57,743 

6.574 

20 

73 

1,525 

241 

225 

618 

2.845 

821 

4,535 

5,346 

173 

0.146 

Arizona 

.008 

Arkansas. 

.002 

California 

.7*29 

Colorado ...................... 

.470 

Connecticut 

4.473 

Delaware ' 

.037 

District  of  Columbia 

.033 

Florida 

.718 

Georgia  ....  ^ 

1.066 

Idaho  

.595 

Illinois 

26.354 

I  ndiana  ■- • 

.482 

Iowa 

.290 

Kansas 

1.007 

Kentucky 

.228 

Maine 

1.188 

Maryland 

.324 

Massachusetts 

7.135 

Michigan 

.944 

M  innesota 

.686 

Missouri 

.680 

Montana 

.155 

Nebraska 

.177 

New  Hampshire 

.896 

New  Jersey 

1.676 

New  Mexico... 

.040 

New  York 

29.675 

Nc^h  Carolina 

.248 

North  Dakota 

.003 

Ohio 

4.138 

Orfigon ^-..-r 

.091 

Pennsylvania 

11.450 

Rhode  Island 

1.304 

Bouth  Carolina .......i........ 

.004 

South  Dakota 

.015 

Tennessee 

.802 

Texas  

.048 

rtah  T .  T  T 

.045 

Vermont  • 

.123 

Virginia 

.465 

Wnahineton 

.168 

Wert  Viiirinia 

.899 

Wisconsin        

1.060 

•  WTominf?  r 

.034 

Total 

1,005 

100.00 

9,933 

100.00 

9.9 

604,307 

100.000 

It  is  seen  that  21.49  per  cent  of  the  lockouts  which  occurred  during 
the  period  were  in  New  York,  11.64  per  cent  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
9.65  per  cent  were  in  Massachusetts,  9.45  per  cent  in  Illinois, 
7.96  per  cent  in  Ohio^  etc.  Considering  the  establishments  affected, 
however,  the  order  is  as  follows:  Illinois  with  35.75  per  cent,  New 
York  with  84.18  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  with  6.88  per  cent,  Massachu- 
setts with  5.44  per  cent,  Ohio  with  2.57  per  cent,  etc.  As  regards  the 
number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  lockouts, 
New  York  leads  with  149,651,  or  29.675  per  cent,  and  is  followed  by 
Illinois  with  132,906,  or  26.354  per  cent;  Pennsylvania  with  57,743,  or 
11.450  per  cent;  Massachusetts  with  35,981,  or  7.135  per  cent;  Con- 
necticut with  22,560,  or  4.473  per  cent;  Ohio  with  20,866,  or  4.138  per 
cent,  etc. 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  tables  shows  that  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  ending  December  31,  1900,  the  majority  of  all  establish- 
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ments  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  were  located  in  the  five  States 
of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentages  for  each  year  for  the  five  States 
named: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED  IN  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  ILLINOIS.  MASSACHUSETTS, 
NEW  YORK,  OHIO,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  81,  1900. 


Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

Totftl  estab- 
lishmeDts 

In 

the  United 

Stales. 

Establish- 
ments 

in  the  Ave 
selected 
States. 

Percent  of 
establish- 
ments 
in  the  ilve 
selected 
States. 

Total  estab- 
lishments 

in 

the  United 

States. 

Establish- 
ments 

in  the  five 
selected 
States. 

Per  cent  of 
establish- 
ments 
in  the  five 
selected 
States. 

IftSl 

2,928 
2,106 
2,759 
2,367 
2,284 

10,053 
6,589 
3,506 
3,786 
9,424 
8,116 
5,540 
4,555 
8,196 
6,973 
6,462 
8,492 
3,809 

11,317 
9,248 

2,154 
1,499 
2,046 
1,896 
1,586 
7,675 
4,761 
2,404 
2,275 
6,990 
6,776 
3,200 
3,186 
6,418 
5,637 
4,549 
7,396 
2,937 
9,660 
5,834 

73.57 

71.21 

74.16 

80.10 

69.44 

76.35 

72.26 

68.57 

60.09 

74.17 

71.16 

67.76 

69.95 

78.81 

80.84 

83.28 

87.09 

77.11 

85.36- 

63.08 

9 

42 

117 

854 

183 

1,509 

1,281 

180 

132 

324 

646 

716 

305 

875 

870 

51 

171 

164 

323 

2,281 

4 

23 

105 

306 

140 

1,408 

1,188 

114 

65 

203 

339 

622 

190 

802 

296 

89 

166 

101 

281 

2,148 

44.44 

ias2   

M.76 

1H<S3 

89.74 

1884 

86.44 

1885 

76.50 

IRJS^*,       

92.98 

1887 

92.74 

ISNS 

63.33 

1889 

49. 24 

1890 .' 

62.65 

18U1 

62.09 

1892 

72.91 

1893  

62.30 

1894 

91.66 

1895 

79.73 

1S96               

76.47 

1897 

9L28 

1898 

61.59 

1899 

87.00 

1900 

94.17 

Total 

117,509 

87,878 

74.78 

9,933 

8,424 

84.81 

These  States  contained  45.02  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  employed  55.15  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States,  according  to  figures  fur- 
nished the  Department  by  the  Census  Office.  It  is  seen  from  the 
table  that  these  five  States  contained  74.78  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
establishments  involved  in  strikes,  and  84.81  per  cent  of  all  involved 
in  lockouts,  during  the  twenty-year  period  included  in  this  report.  For 
strikes  the  proportion  varied  in  the  different  years  from  57.76  per  cent 
in  1892  to  87.09  in  1897,  while  for  lockouts  the  lowest  proportion  is 
found  in  1881,  with  44.44  per  cent,  and  the  highest  in  1900,  with  94.17 
per  cent. 

As  regards  the  employees  involved  in  strikes,  almost  the  same  per 
cent  is  shown.  The  information  may  be  drawn  from  a  preceding  table 
that  of  all  employees  involved  in  strikes  during  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  46.83  per  cent  were  employed  in  establishments  located  in 
the  two  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  60.76  per  cent  were 
employed  in  establishments  located  in  the  three  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  Illinois;  67.57  per  cent  in  establishments  located 
in  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  and 
73.28  per  cent  in  establishments  located  in  the  five  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  Of  all  the  em- 
ployees involved  in  lockouts  during  the  period  56.03  per  cent  were 
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employed  in  establishments  in  the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois; 67.48  per  cent  in  establishments  located  in  the  three  States  of 
New  York,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania;  74.61  per  cent  in  establish- 
ments located  in  the  four  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  78.75  per  cent  in  establishments  in  the  five 
States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 
The  distribution  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  principal  cities,  during 
the  twenty  years  from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  IdOO,  is 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

STRIKES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES.  JANUARY  1.  1881.  TO  DECEMBER  81.  1900. 


ClUes. 


Total 
strikes. 


Estob- 

lish- 

ments. 


Employees 
throMrn  out 
of  employ- 
ment 


Wage  loss 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Assistance 
to  employ- 
ees by labor 
organiza- 
tions. 


Ixws  of  em- 
ployers. 


NewYork,N.Y 

Chicago,  III 

Pbiiadelphla,  Pa 

Allegheny  and  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Boston,  Mass 

St,  Louis,Mo 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Baltimore.  Md 

Newark,  N.J 

Buffalo,N.Y 

Lynn,  Mass 

Fall  River.  Mass 

Paterson.N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Detroit.  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Total 


5,090 
1,737 
615 
500 
863 
256 
250 
215 
207 
187 
182 
166 
164 
155 
146 
184 
126 
116 
114 


10,723 


83,161 

17, 176 

5,045 

6,432 

2,272 

2,511 

1,286 

650 

879 

1,722 

850 

1,472 

1,210 

203 

875 

813 

278 

483 

696 


'MV2,  470 

17r..795 
(■,■5,  1.54 

fS7,(>98 
l><,t>87 
Is  »69 

:^\  im 
;;(i,  572 

js  160 
It).  (»27 
It.  741 

r/>.  124 

:]7,  .S83 

^,  i85 

'2:2,  1.93 

)'■  '196 


••22.172,608 

18,787.422 

5,874,653 

9,026,746 

1,945,333 

8,188.524 

1,796,817 

1,101,921 

1,962,482 

2,014.880 

1,156,949 

987,028 

1,808,798 

430,437 

2,123,252 

1,680,187 

359, 157 

972,805 

808,627 


75,964 


2,491.508 


1184 

',h[m 


■2i'j,-m 

i<)f;.ii97 

r)0,'.>69 
W!,(>74 
v*;;,:W4 
-SI.  (►78 
l-o,  1.65 


76,637,571 


8,537,350 


$11,813,291 

22.123,344 

8,1S6,998 

8.099,815 

1,604,152 

5,869.326 

1,273,476 

823,702 

1,106,194 

1,133,810 

651,062 

243,997 

1,291,215 

194,148 

451,449 

757,511 

136,050 

667,867 

831.795 


56,058,702 


LOCKOUTS   IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1.  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Cities. 


Total 
lockouts. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Employees 

thrown  out 

of  employ 

ment. 


Waee  loss 
ofem- 
ployees. 


Assistance 
to  employ- 
ees oy 
labor  or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 


Loss  of  em- 
ployers. 


NewYork,N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Boston.  Mass 

Allegheny  and  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Albany,N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BalUmore.Md 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

MUwaukee,Wi8 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kewark.N.J 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Buflalo.N.Y 

Norwich,  Conn 

Total 


145 
57 
40 
22 
19 
19 
17 
15 
13 
13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
U 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2,808 

3,469 

159 

185 

894 

123 

74 

55 

222 

24 

65 

56 

81 

29 

19 

71 

67 

50 

10 


84,802 
128,691 

17,212 
8,727 

12,929 
8,121 
8,582 
2,622 
4,044 
1,938 
1,611 
1,061 
1,767 
2,147 
2,777 
8,411 
7,486 
1,686 
2,865 


54.825,526 

20,188,089 

681,522 

248,034 

5,539,078 

750,449 

115,760 

541,867 

151,186 

80,873 

66,762 

30,855 

29,956 

260,998 

164,904 

170,804 

101,606 

120,763 

29,298 


S855,595 

229,478 

77,627 

45,650 

290,025 

248,002 

14,030 

110,469 

26,063 

13.690 

a29,926 

8,315 

2,921 

12,375 

29,760 

17,727 

5,900 

6,453 

2,577 


466 


7,841 


291,929 


33,697,825  a2. 026, 603 


81.228,444 

8,574.850 

592,885 

412,261 

786,234 

411,440 

49,325 

100, 740 

107,040 

95,039 

84,720 

46,250 

26,100 

515,726 

62,500 

57,980 

60,400 

58,695 

24,775 


18,245,403 


a  Not  including  the  amount  in  1  establishment  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 
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In  the  case  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts  the  cities  shown  are  the  20 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  these  disturbances  occurred  during 
the  period  included  in  the  report.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cities 
are  practically  the  same  in  both  classes  of  disturbances. 

Considering  the  table  for  strikes,  it  is  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of 
22,793  strikes  for  the  entire  country  during  the  twenty -year  i)eriod 
10,723,  or  47.05  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  20  cities  included  in  the  table. 
The  number  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  was  shown  as  117,509,  of  which  number  75,964,  or 
64.65  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  20  cities.  The  number  of  employees 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  by 
reason  of  strikes  was  6,105,694,  of  which  2,491,508,  or  40.81  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  establishments  located  in  the  20  cities  included  in 
the  table.  The  wage  loss  to  employees  through  strikes  in  the  20  cities 
was  $76,637,571,  as  against  $257,863,478  for  the  entire  country;  the 
loss  to  employers  $56,058,702,  as  against  $122,731,121;  and  the  assist- 
ance to  employees  by  labor  organizations  $8,537,350,  as  against 
$16,174,793.  The  proportion  of  the  total  wage  loss  occurring  in 
strikes  in  these  cities  was,  consequently,  29.72  per  cent,  while  that  of 
the  employers'  losses  was  45.68  per  cent.  The  assistance  rendered 
strikers  in  these  cities  was  52.78  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  strikers  in  the  entire  country.  These  20  cities  con- 
tained 25.30  per  cent  of  all  the  manufactui'ing  establishments  and 
employed  35.38  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  th^  mechanical 
industries  of  the  United  States,  according  to  figures  furnished  the 
Department  by  the  Census  Office.  Six  of  the  20  cities.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Pittsburg,  and  Boston,  reported 
8,305  strikes,  or  36.44  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  which  occurred  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  involved,  and  63,086  establishments, 
or  53.69  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  establishments  involved. 
The  table  for  lockouts  may  be  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tahh  VIL — Summary  of  strikes  for  the  United  States^  hy  indus- 
tries, — This  table  summarizes  the  facts  given  in  Table  IV,  showing 
in  brief  form  the  data  for  each  industry,  the  strikes  for  all  States 
and  for  all  of  the  twenty  years  being  combined  to  secure  the  totals  for 
the  industries  as  shown  here.  Table  XVTII  of  the  report  relates  to 
lockouts  and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in  both  its  title  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

The  industries  affected  by  strikes  during  the  twenty-year  period 
ending  December  31,  1900,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  number  of  strikes  in  each,  the  number  of 
establishments  affected,  and  the  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of 
employment. 
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STRIKES,  BY  DfDUSTRlESv  JANUARY  1, 1881.  TO  DECEMBER  31, 190). 


Iud«0trkes. 


Strikes. 


v'»«,K«,  '  P«?r  cent 
Number,    ^f  total. 


Establishments. 


Number. 


I  Per  cent 
,  of  total. 


Average 
estab- 
lish- 
ments to 
aatiike. 


Empjoyces  tbroim 
out  of  employment. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Agri«i]ltnnl  t»pleni«al> 

Boots  atra  snocs  .....^. ._.>.... 

Brewing , 

Bnck 

Building  tradgg 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

CloChin? 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

CottOB  and  woolen  goods  — 

Cotton  ^ood9 

Domestic  serricc 

Food  preparations 

Ttimiture 

Glaas 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 

Lm»ber , 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instraments 

Paper  and  paper  good(» 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

PriDtiug  and  poblishlvig 

Public  ways  const  ructtofi  — 
Public  works  eoBstrvetion  . . , 

Kailroad  car  baflding^ 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods , 

Shipbuilding;  etc 

»lkgood» 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone.  — 

Tobacco 

TransportatioB 

TnmlLs  andraliaee 

Watches 

Wooden  goods. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
MiKellaneons 

Total 


51 

862 

81 

IM 

4,440 

137 

57 

1,638 

2,515 

236 

195 

512 

176 

408 

405 

374 

2as 

179 

453 

2,080 

51 

43 

75 

765 

390 

218 

M 

19 

66 

151 

287 

856 

95 

1,509 

1,265 

21 

20 

294 

289 

1,102 


0.22 

8.78 

.36 

.81 

19.48 

.60 

.25 

7.19 

11.03 

1.03 

.85 

2.25 

.77 

1.79 

1.78 

1.64 

.91 

.78 

1.99 

9.13 

.24 

.19 

.33 

8.36 

1.71 

.96 

.41 

.08 

.25 

.66 

1.26 

3.76 

.42 

6.62 

5.55 

.09 

.09 

1.29 

1.27 

4.83 


52 

1,264 

904 

1,198 

41,910 

353 

389 

IS,  695 

14,575 

891 

280 

637 

468 

5, 126 

1,108 

599 


1,174 

4,652 

86 

43 

179 

1,723 

648 

243 

96 

23 

66 

873 

398 

3,583 

135 

6,153 

3,436 

22 

20 

1,056 

307 

8,118 


22,793 


100.00 


117,609 


O.M 

1.06 
.31 

1.02 

3^63 

.30 

.33 

16.76 

12.40 

.76 

.24 

.54 

.40 

4.36 
.94 
.61 
.32 
.69 

1.00 

3.96 
.07 
.04 
.15 

1.47 
.55 
.21 
.06 
.02 
.05 
.32 
.34 

3.05 
.11 

5.24 

2.92 
.02 
.02 
.90 
.26 

2.65 


1.0 
1.5 
4.4 
6.4 
9l4 
2.6 

e.8 

12.0 
6i8 
3.8 
1.4 
1.2 
2.7 

12.6 
2.7 
1.6 
1.8 
3.» 
2.6 
2.2 
1.6 
1.0 
2.4 
2.3 
l.T 
1.1 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
2.5 
1.4 
4.2 
1.4 
4.1 
2.7 
1.0 
1.0 
3.6 
1.1 
2.8 


13,881  ' 
137,267 
8,918 
65,153 

53,740 
11,958 

663,772 

1,892,436 

20,444 

44,101 

212,209 
13,014 

110.245 
4»,9m 

m.ibi 

21,462 

64,.  415 

8»,496   . 

611,836 

6,996 

1,552 

25,360 

40,288 

»,756 

a(\i44 

26»5TO 

3,6S& 

M,«27 

36.068 

53,81» 

110,523 

11,712 

2&l,e96 

484,454 

87» 

2,756 

68,360 

58,985 

182,966 


100.00 


5;2 


a6^106i604 


0.23 

2.25 
.15 

1.07 

alO.91 

.88 

.20 

9.23 

31.66 

.33 

.72 

3.48 
.21 

1.81 
.82 

1.46 
.88 

1.06 

1.47 

8.37 
.11 
.03 
.42 
.60 

1.19 
.49 
.42 
.06 
.24 
.57 
.86 

1.81 
.19 

4.11 

7.93 
.01 
.06 
.87 
.97 

2.M 


a  100. 00 


a  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

The  indostries  most  affected  by  strikes  daring'  the  period  included 
in  the  present  report  were  the  building  ti-ades,  with  4,440  strikes, 
inrolving  41,910  establishments  and  665,946  employees;  coal  and  coke, 
with  2,515  strikes,  involving  14,575  establishments  and  1,892,435 
employees;  metals  and  metalHc  goods,  with  2,080  strikes,  involving 
4,652  estaUishm^its  and  511,336  employees;  clothing,  with  1,688 
strikes,  involving  19,695  estaUishments  and  563,772  employees; 
tobacco,  with  1^509  strikes,  involving  6,153  establishments  and  251,096 
employees,  and  transportation,  with  1,265  strikes,  involving  3,436 
establishments  and  484,454  employees.  It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the 
22,793  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  period,  59  per  cent  were  in 
the  six  industries  just  mentioned,  while  of  the  117,509  establishments 
involved,  76.95  per  cent  were  so  engaged.  As  regards  the  employees 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes,  71.56  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  were  connected  with  establishments  engaged  in  these  six 
industries. 
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A  table  for  lockouts  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  preceding  one  for 
strikes  follows: 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


ludustries. 


AgTicultTiral  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothinff 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  eoods 

Domestic  service 

Food  prejiarations 

Furniture 

GlaM 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods ... 

Musical  instruments 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. .  - 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Lockouts. 


Niimhor    I*ercent 
Number,    ^no^al. 


4 
59 
16 

4 
95 

4 

2 

100 

45 

12 

2 
20 

8 
24 
34 
40 
16 

5 
25 
180 

4 

5 
88 

1 

3 

5 
43 

1 
124 
23 

1 

11 
12 
39 


1,005 


0.40 
6.87 
L69 

.40 
9.45 

.40 

.20 
9.95 
4.48 
L19 

.20 
1.99 

.79 
2.39 
8.38 
8.98 
1.59 

.50 
2.49 
12.93 

.40 

.50 
8.76 

.10 

.80 

.50 
4.28 

.10 
12.34 
2.29 

.10 
1.09 
1.19 
3.88 


100.00 


Establishments. 


Number. 


5 

292 

166 

49 

5,001 

4 

2 

2,034 

56 

21 

2 

51 

20 

49 

141 

138 

138 

19 

25 

272 

14 

SO 

117 

1 

7 

6 

516 

1 

339 

127 

1 

51 
25 
213 


9,933 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


0.05 

2.94 

L67 

.49 

50.85 

.04 

.02 

20.48 

.57 

.21 

.02 

.51 

.20 

.49 

1.42 

1.89 

1.89 

.19 

.25 

2.74 

.14 

.30 

1.18 

.01 

.07 

.06 

5.20 

.01 

3.41 

1.28 

.01 

.51 

.25 

2.15 


100.00 


Average 
establish- 
ments to 
a  lock- 
out 


L3 
4.9 
10.4 
12.3 
52.6 
1.0 
1.0 
20.8 
1.2 
1.8 
LO 
2.6 
2.5 
2.0 
4.1 
8.6 
8.6 
3.8 
LO 
2.1 
3.5 
6.0 
L3 
LO 
2.3 
L2 
12.0 
LO 
2.7 
5.5 
LO 
4.6 
2.1 
5.5 


9.9 


Employees  thrown 
out  of  employment. 


Number. 


37,013 

7,173 

2,114 

120,057 

8,717 

235 

83,606 

12,879 

1,132 

853 

12,941 

811 

22,967 

4,037 

26,845 

7,781 

8,249 

4.213 

36,055 

4,355 

4,410 

3,070 

800 

857 

2,098 

15,864 

15 

41,762 

10,875 

65 

1,716 

7,820 

23,492 


504,307 


Percent 
of  total. 


0.1&4 

7.339 

1.422 

.419 

23.806 

.737 

.047 

16.578 

2.554 

.226 

.169 

2.5C6 

.062 

4.554 

.801 

5.323 

L543 

.644 

.836 

7.149 

.864 

.875 

.609 

.060 

.071 

.416 

3.146 

.003 

8.281 

2.156 

.013 

.340 

1.551 

4.658 


100.000 


In  the  lockouts  which  occurred  during  the  twenty  years  also,  the 
six  industries — building  tmdes,  coal  and  coke,  metals  and  metallic 
goods,  clothing,  tobacco,  and  transportation — bear  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  burden,  having  51.44  per  cent  of  the  total  lockouts, 
with  78.82  per  cent  of  the  establishments  involved  and  60.53  per  cent 
of  the  employees  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  following  short  table,  which  includes  data  for  the  entire  period 
of  twenty  years,  shows  the  number  of  peraons  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  each  of  the  industries,  subdivided 
as  to  sex. 
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SEX  OF  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OP  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  JANUARY  1,  1881, 

TO  DECEMBER  81,  1900. 


ladiistries. 


Strikes. 


Employees 

throvm 
out  of  em- 
ployment. 


Males 

(per 

cent). 


Females 
(per 
cent). 


Lockonta. 


Employees 

thrown 
out  of  em- 
ployment 


Males 
(per 
cent). 


Females 
(per 
cent). 


AgricnUnral  Implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

FnmUure 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  gooos  . .. 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction — 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silkgoods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  . 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods . . . 
Miscellaneous 


13,881 

137,267 
8,948 
66,163 
[666,946 
63,740 
11,968 

663,772 

,892,436 

20,444 

44,104 

212,209 
18,014 

110,246 
49,901 
89,151 
21,462 
64,415 
89,495 

611,336 
6,995 
1,652 
25,350 
40,288 
72,766 
80,144 
25,573 
8,696 
14,827 
86,068 
63,819 

110,623 
11,712 

251.096 

484,454 

879 

2,756 

53,359 

58,985 

182,968 


99.06 
73.24 
99.86 
99.79 
a  99. 76 
61.91 
98.70 
62.69 

100.00 
99.99 
47.16 
47.54 
96.69 
97.20 
97.97 
95.26 
97.93 
99.95 
99.46 
99.28 
99.07 
68.11 
82.41 
92.17 

100.00 

100.00 
99.67 
67.06 
67.08 

100.00 
48.60 

100.00 
94.35 
62.62 

98*.  76 
78.66 
98.13 
63.81 
89.00 


0.94 

26.76 

.15 

.21 

a. 24 

48.09 

1.80 

37.31 


.01 

62.84 

62.46 

8.81 

2.80 

2.08 

4.76 

2.07 

.05 

.66 

.77 

.98 

81.89 

17.59 

7.83 


980 

87,018 

7,178 

2,114 

120,057 

3,717 

235 

83,606 

12,879 

1,132 

863 

12,941 

811 

22,967 

4,087 

26,845 

7,781 

8,219 

4,213 

86,055 

4,356 


100.00 
67.84 
99.99 

100.00 
99.99 
37.46 
98.62 
60.93 

100.00 

100.00 
82.24 
47.10 

100.00 
95.95 

100.00 
93.50 

100.00 

100.00 
99.88 
99.66 
99.93 


82.66 
.01 


.01 
62.55 
6.38 
49.07 


67.76 
52.90 


4.05 
6.' 50 


.12 
.34 
.07 


4.410 
8,070 


77.73 
82.08 


22.27 
17.92 


.43 
42.95 
42.92 


800 


58.83 


41.67 


5L40 


5.65 

87.88 

.01 

1.25 
21.41 

1.87 
46.19 
11.00 


357 
2,098 
15,864 
15 
41,762 
10,875 


100.00 
62.81 

100.00 

100.00 
60.87 

100.00 


47.19 
89*  is 


65 

1,716 

7,820 

23,492 


100.00 
100.00 
53.77 
61.62 


46.28 
48.88 


Total a6,106, 


a90.00 


a  10. 00 


504,307 


80.24 


19.76 


a  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

A  proccding  table  gave  similar  data  by  \'ears  instead  of  by  industries, 
showing  that,  as  a  whole,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  reason  of  strikes  were  females,  while  90  per  cent 
were  males.  In  the  present  table  may  be  seen  the  industries  in  which 
female  employees  were  most  deeply  involved  in  strikes. 

Of  the  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  strikes  it 
is  seen  that  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods  industry  52.84  per  cent 
were  females;  in  cotton  goods,  62.46  per  cent;  in  silk  goods,  51.40  per 
cent;  in  carpeting,  48.09  per  cent;  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  46.19 
per  cent;  in  rope  and  bagging,  42.95  per  cent;  in  rubber  goods,  42.92 
per  cent;  in  tobacco,  37.38  per  cent;  in  clothing,  37.31  per  cent;  in 
paper  and  paper  goods,  31.89  per  cent;  in  boots  and  shoes,  26.76  per 
cent;  in  watches,  21.44  per  cent;  in  pottery,  earthenware,  etc.,  17.59 
per  cent,  etc.  In  lockouts  the  largest  proportion  of  females  thrown 
out  of  employment  are  found  in  the  following  industries:  Cotton  and 
LAB  1901 3 
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woolen  goods,  67.76  per  cent;  carpeting,  62.55  per.  cent;  cotton  goods, 
52.90  per  cent;  clothing,  49.07  per  cent;  silk  goods,  47.19  per  cent; 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  46.23  per  cent;  rope  and  bagging,  41.67 
per  cent;  tobacco,  39.13  per  cent;  boots  and  shoes,  32.66  per  cent,  etc. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  actually  striking 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  1887,  to  December  31,  1900,  by 
industries  and  by  sex.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  six  years  of 
the  period  are  not  included  in  this  table.  The  fact  that  the  employees 
striking  were  not  subdivided  as  to  sex  in  the  first  report  on  strikes 
rendered  necessary  the  omission  of  the  period  covered  by  that  report 
A  comparison  of  the  percentages  shown  for  females  in  this  table,  which 
includes  only  those  employees  actually  striking,  with  those  shown  in 
the  preceding  one,  which  includes  not  only  those  striking,  but  also 
those  thrown  out  of  emplojTuent  by  strikes,  will  aflford  information  as 
to  whether  female  employees  are  as  active  as  male  employees  in  urging 
their  demands  which  lead  to  strikes. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  STRIKERS.  BY  SEX  AND  INDUSTRY,  JANUARY  1,  1«S7,  TO 

DECEMBER  SI,  1900. 


Industries. 


Number. 


Male.     I  Female.      Total. 


Per  cent* 


Male,    i  Female. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  Bhoef 

Brewing 

Briclc 

Building  trades 

Carpicting 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  servioe 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goo^is 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . . 

Rai  1  road  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubbe*  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silkgoods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous 


2,530 

43,208 

4,212 

40,914 

463,052 

12,132 

4,957 

302,961 

,350,040 

8,212 

8,216 

48,315 

11,855 

41,870 

19,552 

30,868 

11,441 

23,335 

45, 310 

193,870 

4,242 

607 

13,386 

25,102 

47,748 

20,480 

12,098 

1,006 

1,986 

21,181 

18,690 

80,508 

4,421 

93,485 

248,491 

861 

754 

30,978 

11,927 

105,653 


12,379 


1,183 

7,571 

30 

103,762 


Total 3,409,966 


7,632 

48.8-23 

338 

1,556 
673 
687 
281 


69 

1,487 

5 

490 

3,181 

1,491 


100 
1.055 
1,971 


9,026 


280 

38,160 

44 

1 

130 

43 

10,865 

11,694 


2,580 

55,582 

4,212 

40,914 

464,235 

19,703 

4,987 

406,743 

1,350,040 

8,212 

16,748 

97,138 

12,193 

43,426 

20,228 

30,950 

U,725 

23,885 

45,369 

195,357 

4,247 

1,097 

16,517 

26,593 

47,748 

20,480 

12,196 

2,061 

3,966 

21,181 

27,716 

80,508 

4,681 

131,  &45 

248, 636 

862 

8M 

31,021 

22,792 

117,347 


264,727 


3,674,693 


92.80 


100.00 

77.73 

'22.27 

100.00 

100.00 

99.75 

.26 

61.67 

88. 4d 

99.40 

.60 

74.49 

25.51 

100.00 

100.00 

52.17 

47.88 

49.74 

60.26 

97.23 

2.77 

96.42 

3.58 

96.67 

8. 88 

96.10 

1.90 

97.60 

2.40 

100.00 

99.87 

.13 

99.24 

.76 

99.88 

.12 

55.33 

44.67 

81.04 

18.96 

94.39 

8.61 

100.00 

100.00 

99.18 

.82 

48.81 

61.19 

60.18 

40.82 

100.00 

67.43 

82.67 

100.00 

94.46 

6.56 

71.01 

28.99 

99.98 

.02 

99.88 

.12 

85.29 

14.71 

99.86 

.14 

62.83 

47.67 

90.03 

9.97 

7.20 


Tahle  VTII. — Caicses^  ete,^  of  strikes^  hj  States. — In  this  table  is  taken 
up  separately  each  of  the  States  in  which  strikes  have  occurred  during 
the  twenty -year  period,  and  under  each  of  these  States  separate  data 
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are  given  for  each  cause  or  object,  showing  for  the  strikes  which 
occurred  on  account  of  each  cause  or  which  were  undertaken  for  each 
object  the  number  of  establishments  involved  and  the  number  of  these 
in  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed.  Table  XIX 
of  the  report  relates  to  lockouts  and  is  entirely  similar  to  this  table  in 
both  its  title  and  the  arrangement  of  the  facts  included  therein. 

Ta&le  IJ^. —  Causes^  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  years. — ^This  table  is  similar  to 
the  preceding  one,  showing  separate  data  for  each  year  of  the  period, 
classified  as  to  the  causes  or  objects  for  which  the  strikes  were  under- 
taken. Table  XX,  for  lockouts,  coiTesponds  to  this  table  in  both  title 
and  arrangement. 

The  per  cent  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  and  lockouts  suc- 
ceeded, succeeded  partly,  and  failed  during  each  of  the  twenty  years 
ending  December  31,  1900,  together  with  a  total  for  the  entire  period, 
are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

RESULTS,  FOR  ESTABLISHMENTS,   OF   STRIKES    AND  LOCKOUTS,    JANUARY  1,   1881,    TO 

DECEMBER  81,  1900. 

[This  table  ioes  lot  include  he  .'csults  f or  180  establishmentA  for  which  the  data  were  not  obtainable 
bj  reason  of  ihe  fekct  Jiat  strikes  or  lockouts  were  still  pending,  etc.] 


Per  cent  of  establishments 
in  which  strikes- 

Per  cent  of  establishments 
In  which  lockouts- 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

18«1 

61.87 
63.69 
68.17 
61.60 
62.80 
34.50 
46.64 
62.22 
4«.49 
62.66 
S7.88 
30.81 
60.86 
38.09 
56.24 
59.19 
87.81 
64.19 
73.24 
46.43 

7.00 
8.17 
16.09 
8.89 
9.50 
18.85 
7  19 
6.48 
18.91 
10.01 
8.29 
8.70 
10.32 
13.50 
9.94 
7.47 
28.12 
6.88 
14.25 
20.62 

81.63 
38.24 
25.74 
44.61 
87.70 
46.65 
47.17 
42.80 
84.60 
87.84 
58.88 
61.99 
38.82 
48.41 
84.82 
33.34 
14.67 
29.43 
12.51 
32.95 

88.89 
64.29 
66.41 
27.  OT 
88.26 
2L18 
84.19 
74.44 
40.91 
66.74 
63.92 
09.13 
41.90 
11.81 
13.24 
80.39 
60.82 
63.41 
18.01 
.  94.80 

11.11 

imi 

85.71 

188S  .            

43.59 

1884 

.28 

3.28 

18.11 

1.28 

8.89 

25.76 

6.56 

14.29 

25.28 

18.31 

2.40 

.27 

1.96 

3.51 

.61 

.62 

.81 

71.75 

1S>j5 

66.47 

1H86 

65.71 

1887 

64.56 

l«fiH 

21.67 

1889 

88.38 

1890 

28.70 

1891 

21.79 

1892 

5.69 

1H93 

89.79 

18M 

86.29 

lHy6 

86.49 

1896 

17.65 

1897 

35.67 

1S98 

35.98 

1899 

81.37 

1900 

5.89 

Total    

60.77 

18.04 

36.19 

60.79 

6.28 

42.93 

So  far  as  strikes  are  concerned,  it  is  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of 
117,472  establishments  affected  by  strikes  during  the  twenty-year 
period,  and  for  which  the  results  were  ascertained,  the  emplo^^ees 
were  successful  in  gaining  their  demands  in  59,637,  or  50.77  per  cent; 
they  partly  succeeded  in  attaining  the  objects  for  which  the  strike 
was  instituted  in  15,325,  or  13.04  per  cent,  while  failure  followed 
in  42,510,  or  86.19  per  cent.  In  a  small  number  of  establishments, 
constituting  three  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
involved  in  strikes,  data  were  not  obtainable  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  three  periods 
bcluded  in  the  report,  and  these,  therefore,  have  not  been  included 
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in  the  table.  Of  the  lockouts  during  the  twenty  years  for  which 
results  were  ascertained,  the  firms  gained  their  point  in  4,972,  or  60.79 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments;  they  partly  succeeded  in  615,  or 
6.28  per  cent,  while  they  failed  in  4,203,  or  42.93  per  cent.  In  1.44 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  establishments  involved  the  lockouts 
were  either  still  pending  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  three  periods  com- 
prised in  the  report  or  the  results  were  not  obtainable,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  table.  The  number  of 
establishments,  both  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  for  which  no  result  could 
be  secured  for  the  reason  stated  is  too  small  to  aflfect  in  any  appreciable 
degree  the  proportions  given.  The  considerable  variations  in  these 
proportions  from  year  to  year  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table 
itself. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  strikes  ordered  by  organizations 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  strikes  not  so  ordered,  the  following 
series  of  tables  is  presented.  The  first  two  tables  show,  respectively, 
by  years  and  by  industries,  the  nimiber  of  strikes  ordered  by  organi- 
zations and  the  number  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  succeeded, 
succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  and  the  number  not  so  ordered  which 
could  be  properly  classified  under  each  of  these  three  heads.  The  last 
two  tables  of  the  series  are  dmwn  from  the  first  two  and  are  entirely 
similar  in  form,  showing  the  facts  in  the  form  of  percentages.  The 
tables  follow: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  STRIKES  SUCCEEDED,  SUCCEEDED  PARTLY, 
AND  FAILED  IN  STRIKES  ORDERED  AND  NOT  ORDERED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  YEARS, 
JANUARY  1, 1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

[Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  first  colnmn  of  each  section  of  this  tahle  relates  to  the 
number  of  slrikcs,  while  the  succeeding  columns  relate  to  the  number  of  establUhmcnta  in  which  these 
strikes  occurred.  The  latter  number  is  much  greater  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  single  strike  frequently- 
extended  to  two  or  more  establishments.  This  table  does  not  include  the  results  for  87  establish- 
ments for  which  the  data  were  not  obtainable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  strikes  were  still  pending, 
etc.,  and  for  10  strikes  involving  104  establishments  for  which  information  was  not  obtainable  as  to 
whether  they  were  ordered  or  were  not  ordered  by  organizations.] 


Strikes  ordered  by  organizations. 

Strikes  not  ordered  by  organizations. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 

Number  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes- 

Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 

Number  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes- 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Suc- 
ceeded, 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

1881 

222 
218 
271 
239 
361 
760 
952 
G16 
724 
1,806 
1,284 
918 
906 
847 
658 
662 
596 
688 
1,116 
1,164 

1,462 
902 
1,489 
1,094 
1,082 
2,949 
2,780 
1,721 
1,377 
4,607 
2,838 
1,986 
2,159 
2,716 
3,614 
8,069 
4,653 
2,245 
7,968 
4,039 

143 
153 
426 
64 
170 

1,801 
413 
153 
6ib 
868 
598 
442 
436 
994 
613 
822 

2,301 
198 

1,481 

1,846 

618 

546 

402 

803 

418 

4,054 

2,653 

1,190 

997 

8,058 

3,943 

2,622 

1,408 

8,561 

1,878 

1,522 

844 

777 

990 

2,521 

2,213 
1,600 
2,:^17 

1 . « 161 
1JI20 
N,.S04 
r..  746 
:mJ64 
::,019 
s  588 
7,  .179 
r..<i50 
'1,1)03 
7.J71 
f',  100 
1  ^18 
7,798 
:;,J20 
111,139 
s,  106 

249 
286 
207 
204 
284 
672 
483 
288 
851 
625 
432 
880 
899 
601 
665 
863 
482 
418 
682 
615 

845 
226 
116 
126 
174 
614 
227 
110 
883 
864 
286 
192 
156 
406 
287 
164 
214 
200 
821 
247 

62 
19 
18 
28 
47 
91 
61 
39 
71 
76 
76 
40 
34 

112 
80 
86 
87 
46 

131 
68 

308 
260 
808 
263 
443 
629 
664 
291 
818 
469 
331 
258 
359 
406 
664 
298 
898 
844 
426 
620 

715 

ISSQ. 

605 

1883 

442 

1884 

406 

1885 

664 

1886 

1,284 
842 

1887 

1888 

440 

1889 

767 

1890 

888 

1891 

642 

1892 

490 

1893 

549 

1894 

924 

1895 

871 

1896 

648 

1897 

69-t 

1898 

589 

1899 

878 

1900 

825 

Total 

14,167 

51,690 

14,066 

84,699 

108,465 

8.326 

4,947 

1^259 

7,707 

18,913 

^Q.y 
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NUMBER  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  STRIKES  SUCCEEDED,  SUCCEEDED  PARTLY. 
AND  FAILED  IN  STRIKES  ORDERED  AND  NOT  ORDERED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  JANUARY  1.  1881.  TO  DECEMBER  81.  1900.  -  -^ . 

[Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  first  colnmn  of  each  section  of  this  table  relates  to  the 
number  of  atrikn,  while  the  sacoeedlng  columns  relate  to  the  number  of  aidblUhmenU  in  which  these 
strikes  occurred.  The  latter  number  is  much  grreater  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  single  strike  frequently 
extended  to  two  or  more  establishments.  This  table  does  not  include  the  results  for  87  establishments 
for  which  the  data  were  not  obtainable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  strikes  were  still  pending,  etc.,  and 
for  10  strikes  involving  104  establiabments  for  which  information  was  not  obtainable  as  to  whether 
they  were  ordered  or  were  not  ordered  by  organizations.] 


Industries. 


Strikes  ordered  by  oiganixations. 


Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Number  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes — 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Pailed 


Total. 


Strikes  not  ordered  by  organizations. 


Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Number  of  establishments  In 
which  strikes^ 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Pailed. 


Total. 


Agricultural  imple- 
ments   

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carnages  and  wag- 
ons  

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods  

Cotton  ^oods 

Domestic  service. . . 

Food  preparations . 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leath- 
er goods 

Lumber 

Machines  and  ma- 
chinery   

Metals  and  metal- 
lic goods 

Musical  instru- 
ments  

Paper  and  paper 
goods  

Pottery,  earthen- 
ware, etc 

Printing  and  pub- 
lishing  

Public  ways  con- 
struction  

Public  works  con- 
struction  

Railroad  car  build- 
ing  

Rope  and  bagging . 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc.. 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying 
and  cutting 

Tel^raph  and  tel- 
ephone  

Tooaoco 

TranKportatlon 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worst- 
ed goods 

Miscellaneous  — 


Total. 


80 
639 
73 
96 
3.989 
45 

20 

1.365 

1.303 

152 

23 
106 
101 
308 
833 
188 

110 
83 

300 

1,066 

46 


40 

667 

70 

35 

25 
4 
18 
83 
188 

612 

28 

1,102 

5&4 

11 

9 

227 

87 
444 

14,467 


7 

412 

132 

807 

22,696 

65 

813 

14,073 

2,147 

487 


25 
122 
3,274 
859 
159 

91 
71 

683 

1,778 

18 

8 

18 

669 

115 

24 

6 

6 

1 

110 

85 


23 

2,228 

1,215 

8 

3 

350 

11 
1,193 

M,690 


4 

97 

71 

211 


11 
1,488 
3,891 

65 

25 

46 
123 

87 
110 

30 

80 
62 

107 

851 

13 

1 

62 

159 

23 

9 

1 


2 
39 
26 

611 

17 
324 
244 

1 
2 
27 

18 
296 

14,066 


20 

506 

151 

837 

12,917 

63 

27 

3,451 

5,M4 

175 


135 
138 
1,549 
554 
155 

150 
243 

316 

1,305 

47 

4 

41 

750 

46 

14 

20 
2 
10 
94 
127 

904 


2,755 

788 

8 

4 

572 

25 
664 

34,699 


81 
1,015 
8M 
856 
40,906 
133 

351 
19,012 
11,582 

677 

99 

206 

888 

4,910 

1,028 

844 

271 
366 

1,006 

8,434 

78 

8 

116 

1,678 

184 

47 

26 
8 

13 
243 
288 

3,178 


5,302 

2,247 

12 

9 

M9 

49 
2,152 

108,455 


21 

223 

8 

88 
461 

92 

87 

273 

1,209 

172 
406 

74 
100 

72 
186 

98 
95 

162 

1.024 

8 

86 

86 

108 

320 


16 
43 
68 
154 

244 

67 
407 
706 
10 
11 
67 

252 
667 

8,826 


6 
86 

6 

93 

616 

53 

12 
877 
967 
137 

42 
95 
8 
85 
12 
60 


78 

42 

841 

2 

4 

11 

41 

158 

75 

16 
6 
11 
89 

48 

210 

16 
615 
387 
3 
8 
16 

71 
279 

4,947 


296 
6 

29 
83 
2 
8 
6 
14 

7 
25 

18 

121 

1 

2 

9 

3 

54 

24 

14 
2 
6 
15 
21 


6 
94 
116 


90 
1,259 


13 
151 
4 
241 
881 
135 

20 
273 


110 
801 

75 
123 

67 
189 

71 
229 

107 

752 

5 

29 

43 

&4 

252 

97 

41 
8 
27 
76 
91 

170 

54 

242 

683 

4 

8 
91 

154 
595 

7,707 


21 

249 

10 


220 


688 

2,^92 

214 

181 
429 

86 
216 

85 
253 

111 


167 

1,214 

8 

36 

63 

138 

464 

196 

70 

15 

43 

130 

160 

4a5 

74 

851 

1,1<S5 

10 

11 

107 

%^ 
964 

18,913 
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PER  CENT  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  STRIKES  SUCCEEDED,  SUCCEEDED  PARTLY, 
AND  FAILED  IN  STRIKES  ORDERED  AND  NOT  ORDERED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS.  BY 
YEARS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  81,  1900, 

[Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  flxst  oolnmn  of  each  section  of  this  table  relates  to  the 
number  of  strike$,  while  the  succeeding  oolomns  relate  to  the  number  of  etlablUhments  in  which  these 
strikes  occurred.  The  latter  number  is  much  grreater  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  sinele  strike  freouantly 
extended  to  two  or  more  establishments.  This  table  does  not  include  the  resul ts  for  37  establishments 
for  which  the  data  were  not  obtainable  by  rt^dson  of  the  fact  that  strikes  were  stiU  pending,  etc,  and 
for  10  strikes  involying  104  establishments  for  which  information  was  not  obtainable  as  to  whether 
they  were  ordered  or  were  not  ordered  by  organizations.] 


Strikes  ordered  by  organizations. 

Strikes  not  ordered  by  organizations. 

Year. 

Number 

of 
strikes. 

Per  cent  of  establishments 
in  which  8trike»~ 

Number 

of 
strikes. 

Per  cent  of  establishment» 
in  which  strikes- 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1881 

222 

V  218 

271 

239 

361 

760 

952 

616 

724 

1,306 

1,284 

918 

906 

847 

658 

662 

506 

638 

1,115 

1,164 

65.61 
66.38 
64.26 
55.79 
63.70 
88.49 
48.38 
56.17 
45.61 
68.99 
38.46 
89.33 
63.94 
87.35 
69.25 
62.47 
69.67 
69.72 
76.33 
48.06 

6.46 

9.56 

18.39 

3.26 

10.60 

20.46 

7.19 

4.99 

21.37 

10.17 

8,10 

8.75 

10.89 

13.67 

10.06 

6.56 

29.51 

6.16 

14.19 

2L96 

27.93 
34.06 
17.86 
40.96 
25.80 
46.06 
44.48 
88.84 
33.02 
85.84 
63.44 
61.92 
35.17 
48.98 
30.70 
80.96 
10.82 
24.18 
9.48 
29.99 

249 
236 
207 
204 
284 
672 
483 
288 
861 
626 
432 
880 
899 
601 
655 
863 
482 
418 
682 
615 

48.25 
44.76 
26.25 
80.79 
26.20 
4L66 
26.96 
25.00 
49.93 
89.86 
86.76 
S9.19 
28.42 
43.94 
27.21 
29.93 
80.83 
S3. 96 
86.66 
29.94 

8.ff7 
3.76 
4.07 
6.90 
7.08 
7.88 
7.24 
8.86 
9.26 
8.45 

n.68 

8.16 

6.19 
12.12 

9.18 
16.69 
12.64 

7.64 
14.92 

7.03 

43.06 

1882 

6L49 

1883 

69.68 

1884 

62.81 

1885 

66.72 

1886 

60.97 

1887 

65.80 

1888 

66.14 

1889 

40.81 

1890 

6L69 

1891 

51.56 

1892 

62.65 

1893 

66.39 

1894 

48.94 

1895 

63.61 

1896 

64.38 

1897 

56  63 

1898 

58.40 

1899 

48.62 

1900 

6S.0S 

Total 

14,467 

62.86 

13.60 

33.64 

8,326 

35.66 

9.05 

56.89 

PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  STRIKES  SUCCEEDED,  SUCCEEDED  PARTLY, 
AND  FAILED  IN  STRIKES  ORDERED  AND  NOT  ORDERED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  INDUS^ 
TRIES,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  81,  1900. 

[Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  first  column  of  each  section  of  this  table  relates  to  the 
number  of  strikes^  while  the  succeeding  columns  relate  to  the  number  of  establishments  in  which  these 
strikes  occurred.  The  latter  number  is  much  greater  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  single  strike  frequently 
extended  to  two  or  more  establishments.  This  table  does  not  include  the  results  for  37  establishments 
for  which  the  data  were  not  obtainable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  strikeswere  still  pending,  etc..  and 
for  10  strikes  involving  104  establishments  for  which  information  was  not  obtainable  as  to  whether 
they  were  ordered  or  were  not  ordered  by  organizations.] 


Strikes  ordered  by  organizations. 

Strikes  not  ordered  by  organizations. 

Industries. 

Number 

of 
strikes. 

Percent  of  establishments 
in  which  strikes- 

Number 

of 
strikes. 

Per  cent  of  establishments 
in  which  striker- 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partiy. 

Failed. 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments  

30 
639 
73 
96 
3,989 
45 

20 

1,365 

1,303 

152 

23 
106 
101 
308 

22.58 
40.59 
37.29 
85.91 
65.24 
48.87 

89.17 
74.02 
18.54 
&1.55 

.     6.06 
12.14 
31.85 
66.68 

12.90 
9.56 
20.06 
24.68 
13.18 
8.76 

3.14 

7.83 

88.69 

9.60 

25.25 

22.33 

32.12 

1.77 

64.52 
49.85 
42.65 
39.41 
81.68 
47.37 

7.69 
18.15 
47.87 
25.85 

68.69 
65.53 
36.03 
31.55 

21 

223 

8 

88 
451 

92 

37 

273 

1,209 

84 

172 

406 

74 

100 

28.57 
34.54 
60.00 
27.52 
62,23 
24.09 

8L68 
65.20 
33.44 
64.02 

23.21 
22.15 
9.41 
39.35 

9.62 
4.82 

6L91 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

60.64 
40.00 

Brick 

M8 
9.21 
14.66 

15.79 
4.83 

10.28 
2.34 

16.02 
7.69 
2.85 
3.70 

7L30 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

38.56 
61.86 

Carriages  and  wag- 
ons  

62.63 

Clothing 

89.97 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

56.88 
83.64 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods 

60.77 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations .. 

70.16 
88.24 
66  96 
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PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  STRIKES  SUCCEEDED,  SUCCEEDED  PARTLY, 
AND  FAILED  IN  STRIKES  ORDERED  AND  NOT  ORDERED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  INDUS- 
TRIES. JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900-O(raclndod. 


Strikes  ordered  by  organizations. 

Strikes  not  ordered  by  organizations. 

IndiisUies. 

Number 

of 
strikes. 

Per  cent  of  establishments 
in  which  striker- 

Number 
of 

strikes. 

Per  cent  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes- 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaOed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

FaUed. 

Fumltiire ........... 

838 

188 

110 
83 

800 

1,056 
46 

8 

40 

667 

70 

85 

25 
4 

13 

83 

188 

612 

28 

1,102 

554 

11 

9 

227 

87 
444 

85.09 
46.22 

83.58 
19.40 

57.95 

5L78 
23.08 

87.60 

11.21 

42.39 

62.60 

61.06 

19.23 
75.00 
7.69 
46.27 
85.71 

62.33 

38.84 
41.98 
&1.07 
25.00 
33.88 
86.88 

22.46 
55.44 

10.75 
8.72 

11.07 
14.21 

10.64 

10.22 
16.67 

12.80 

68.46 

10.08 

12.60 

19.15 

3.85 

54.16 
46.06 

56.85 
66.89 

31.41 

38.00 
60.25 

50.00 

85.34 

47.63 

25.00 

29.79 

78.92 
28.00 
76.92 
38.68 
58.86 

28.44 

83.38 
61.96 
85.07 
66.67 
44.45 
60.27 

51.02 
80.85 

72 
186 

98 
95 

162 

1,024 
8 

85 

35 

108 

820 

188 

09 
15 
48 
68 
154 

244 

67 
407 
708 
10 
11 
67 

252 
657 

14.12 
19.76 

29.73 
23.49 

25.16 

28.09 
25.00 

11.43 

17.46 

29.71 

84.05 

88.27 

21.43 
33.33 
25.68 
30.00 
80.00 

51.86 

20.27 
60.62 
32.66 
80.00 
27.27 
14.95 

27.62 
28.94 

7.06 
5.54 

6.31 
7.63 

10.78 

9.97 
12.50 

5.71 
14.29 

2,17 

11.64 

12.24 

20.00 
13.88 
11.63 
U.54 
13.12 

6.17 

6.76 
11.04 

9.70 
80.00 

78.82 

OJfl«ii 

74.70 

Leather  and  leather 
^oods 

63.96 

Lumber ............. 

68.98 

Machines  and  ma- 
chinery ........... 

64.07 

Metals  and  metalUc 

good.s 

61.94 

Musical  Instrumente 

Paper   and     paper 

goods 

62.60 

82.86 

Pottery,      earthen- 
ware, etc 

68.25 

Printing  and  pub- 
lishing  

68.12 

Public  "Ways    con- 
struction   

54.31 

Public  works   con- 
struction  

Railroad  car  buUd- 
ing 

49. 4« 
68.67 

Rope  and  bagging .. 

Shipbuilding,  etc! '. . 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and 
cutting 

53.34 

16.39 
16.05 
10.98 

19.23 

28.38 
6.11 

10.86 
8.38 

22.22 
2.86 

26.53 
18.71 

62.79 

58.46 
56.88 

41.98 

Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone  

72.97 

Tobacco.... 

28.44 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises  . 
Watches 

57.64 

40.00 

.72.73 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted 
goods  

86.05 

12.79 
9.34 

69.69 

Miscellaneous x. 

61.72 

Total 

14,467 

52.86 

13.60 

33.54 

8,826 

36.66 

9.06 

66.39 

Taking"  up  first  the  tables  which  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
establishments  in  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed 
in  strikes  ordered  and  not  ordered  by  organizations,  for  each  year  of 
the  period,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  103,455  establishments  in  which  strikes 
were  reported  as  ordered  by  organizations  during  the  twenty-3'ear 
period,  the  striken  gained  their  demands  in  54,690,  or  52.86  per  cent 
of  the  establishments;  they  succeeded  in  partly  gaining  them  in  14,066, 
or  13.60  per  cent  of  the  establishments;  while  they  entirely  failed  in 
only  34,699,  or  33.54  per  cent  of  the  establishments.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  seen  that  in  the  13,913  establishments  in  which  strikes  were 
reported  as  not  having  been  ordered  by  organizations,  the  strikei*s 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  demands  in  but  4,947,  or  35.56  per  cent  of 
the  establishments;  they  partly  succeeded  in  1,259,  or  9.05  per  cent 
of  the  establishments;  while  in  7,707,  or  55.39  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments, they  entirely  failed  in  gaining  any  part  of  their  demands. 
An  examination  of  the  figures  for  each  of  the  twenty  years  of  the 
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period  shows  without  exception  similar  conditions  as  to  the  success 
and  failure  of  strikes  ordered  and  not  ordered  by  organizations;  and, 
while  the  percentages  vary  in  the  different  years,  the  tables  show  that 
strikes  ordered  by  and  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  labor  organi- 
zations were  more  generally  successful  than  those  not  so  ordered  and 
assisted.  The  per  cent  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  ordered  by 
organizations  succeeded  varied  from  33.49  per  cent  in  1886  to  76.33 
per  cent  in  1899,  while  the  per  cent  in  which  strikes  not  so  ordered 
succeeded  varied  from  25  per  cent  in  3888  to  49.93  per  cent  in  1889. 
The  conditions  as  regards  the  succ>es8  and  nonsuccess  of  strikes  ordered 
and  not  ordered  by  organizations,  especially  as  regards  the  different 
industries  in  which  strikes  occurred  during  the  period,  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table  immediately  preceding. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes,  so  far  as  the  employ- 
ees are  concerned,  for  the  twenty  years  ending  December  31,  1900: 

RESULTS,  FOR  EMPLOYEES,  OF  STRIKES,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1900. 

("This  table  does  not  include  the  results  for  37  establishments  for  which  the  data  were  not  obtain- 
able by  reason  of  the  fact  that  strikes  were  still  pending,  etc.] 


Number  thrown  out  of  emploj-men  t. 

Per  cent  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Year. 

In  success- 
ful strikes. 

In  partly 

successful 

strikes. 

In  strikes 
which 
failed. 

In  success- 
ful strikes. 

In  partly 

successful 

strikes. 

In  strikes 
which 
failed. 

1881 

55,600 
45,746 
66,140 
62,736 
115,376 
195,400 
127,679 
41,106 
72,099 
168,787 
80,766 
61,125 
€2,018 
117,500 
156,388 
99,823 
158,858 
108, 669 
227,203 
145,218 

17,482 
7,112 
17,024 
5,044 
23,856 
74,167 
26,442 
11,130 
62,607 
48,444 
22,885 
16,429 
41,765 

137,634 
48,729 
34,608 

152,312 
23,012 
59,656 

195,307 

66,439 
101,813 

77,599 

89,274 
103,475 
238,229 
225,655 

96,468 
114,863 
144,681 
195,288 
129,117 
160,741 
405,391 
192,286 
106,839 

97,221 
117,321 
130,214 
163,477 

42.93 
29.58 
86.82 
35.86 
47.  M 
88.48 
83.60 
27.83 
28.89 
45.12 
27.02 
29.68 
28.44 
17.79 
39.86 
41.39 
38.90 
43.64 
54.48 
28.81 

13.50 

4.60 

11.87 

3.43 

9.88 

14.61 

6.97 

7.54 

25.09 

18.77 

7.65 

7.95 

16.79 

20.83 

11.14 

14.31 

37.29 

9.24 

14.30 

38.76 

43.67 

1882 

65  82 

1883 

51.81 

1884 

60.71 

1885 

42.  CS 

if^.: 

46.91 

ia^7 

59.43 

1888 

&1.68 

1889 

46.02 

1890 

41.11 

1891 

66.33 

1892     

62.47 

1893 

60.77 

1894 

61.38 

1895 

49.00 

1896 

44.30 

1897 

23.81 

1S98 

47.12 

1899 

81.22 

1900 

32.44 

Total 

2,137,136 

1,020,443 

2,946,381 

35.02 

16.72 

48.26 

The  totals,  as  given  in  this  table,  show  that  the  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  emploj^ment  in  the  59,637  establishments  in  which 
strikes  succeeded  was  2,137,136.  In  the  establishments  in  which  par- 
tial success  was  gained  1,020,443  employees  were  involved,  while  in 
the  42,510  establishments  in  which  strikes  failed  2,945,381  persons 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  last  three  columns  of  the  table 
show  for  each  year,  and  for  the  twenty  years,  the  per  cent  of  employees 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  establishments  in  which  strikes  suc- 
ceeded, partly  succeeded,  and  failed.  In  compiling  these  percentages 
the  employees  involved  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  estab- 
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lishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  i)ending  or  in  which  the  results 
were  not  reported  for  other  reasons  (about  four  and  one-half  hundredths 
of  1  per  cent)  were  not  considered.  Taking  the  total  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years,  it  is  seen  that  35.02  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons thrown  out  of  employment,  in  strikes  whose  results  were  obtain- 
able, succeeded  in  gaining  the  object  for  which  they  struck;  16.72  per 
cent  succeeded  partly;  while  48.26  per  cent  failed  entirely  in  gaining 
their  demands. 

Table  X. — Causes^  etc.,  of  strikes,  hy  industries, — This  table  includes 
the  facts  for  all  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  twenty-year  period, 
and  furnishes  data  similar  to  those  given  in  Tables  VIU  and  IX,  classi- 
fied by  the  industries  in  which  establishments  under  strike  were 
engaged,  instead  of  by  Staters  as  in  Table  VIII,  or  years  as  in  Table 
IX.    The  corresponding  table  for  lockouts  is  numbered  XXI. 

Table  XL — Summary  of  coMses,  etc,,  of  strikes  for  the  United 
States, — ^This  table  summarizes  the  causes,  etc.,  of  strikes  for  all 
States,  all  industries,  and  for  the  entire  period  of  twenty  years,  a  line 
being  given  for  each  sepamte  cause  or  object  of  strikes,  without  regard 
to  the  State,  year,  or  industry  in  which  the  strikes  occurred.  The  cor- 
responding lockout  table  is  numbered  XXII. 

The  following  shows  the  20  leading  causes  or  objects  of  the  strikes 
which  occurred  during  the  twenty-year  period  beginning  January  1, 
1881,  and  ending  December  31,  1900,  together  with  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  establishments  falling  under  each: 

LEADING  CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  JANUARY  1,  1S81,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Per  cent. 


For  Increaao  of  wa^ea 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  redaction  of  wage*} 

In  sympathy  with  stri ice  elsewhere 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wacres  and  recognition  of  union 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

A«^dnst  task  system 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  ta«k  system 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilege  of  working  for  em- 
ployers not  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  working  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 
For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  tialf  holiday 

Total  of  20  leading  causes 

All  other  causes  (1,S82) 

Total  for  the  United  States 


33,731 

13,201 

13, 116 

8,423 

4,078 

2,751 

2,7i2 

1,649 

1,111 

1,068 

928 

927 

917 

901 

880 

868 

800 
750 
750 
729 


90,320 
27,189 


117,609 


28.70 

11.23 

11.16 

7.17 

3.47 

2.34 

2.33 

1.40 

.95 

.91 

.79 

.79 

.78 

.77 

.75 

.74 


.64 
.64 
.62 


76.86 
23.14 


100.00 


An  examination  of  the  causes  or  objects  for  which  strikes  were 
undertaken  during  the  period  included  in  this  report,  as  given  in  Table 
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XI,  shows  that  20  principal  causes  included  76.86  per  cent  of  all  the 
establishments,  leaving  the  renaaining  1,382  causes  active  in  only  23.14 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  subjected  to  strikes  during  the  period. 
It  is  seen  further  that  practically  three  causes,  involving  increase  of 
wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reduction  of  wages,  cover  the  first  four 
lines  of  the  table,  and  that  these  included  not  less  than  58.26  per  cent 
of  all  the  establishments  involved  in  strikes  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  these  twenty  leading  causes 
of  strikes  the  per  cent  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  succeeded, 
succeeded  partly,  and  failed.  A  few  establishments  in  which  strikes 
were  still  pending  or  in  which  the  results  were  not  reported  have  not, 
of  course,  been  included. 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  UNDERTAKEN  FOR  THE  TWENTY  LEADING  CAUSES.  JANUARY  1, 

1881.  TO  DECEliBER  81.  1900. 


Cause  or  object. 


Per  cent  of  establlshmenta  in 
which  strikes— 


Succeeded. 


Succeeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  increase  of  wa^es 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  recogni  tion  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  an  d  recogni  tion  of  union 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 

employer 

Against  task  system 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  task  system 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  noliday,  and  privilege  of 

working  for  employers  not  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  worklnsr  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  material  from  nonunion 

establishment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 


Total. 


62.77 
62.49 
49.43 
82.54 
25.03 
67.21 
35.84 
12.37 
13.41 
U9.79 
46.23 

32.47 
60.98 
100.00 
64.20 
40.67 

100.00 
100.00 


77.64 


60.44 


17.38 

21.08 
8.66 

13.14 
2.33 
1.38 

80.09 


17.46 
"".43 


6.23 
1.96 


16.09 


13.53 


29.85 
16.43 
41.91 
64.32 
72.64 
31.41 
84.67 
87.68 
69.13 
10.21 
53.^4 

67.53 
49.07 


80.57 
67.37 


100.00 
7.27 


86.03 


In  the  strikes  undertaken  to  secure  an  increase  of  wages,  which,  as 
has  been  seen  from  the  previous  table,  included  28.70  per  cent  of  all 
establishments  involved  during  the  20  years,  success  resulted  in 
62.77  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  partial  success  resulted  in  17.38 
per  cent,  while  in  29.85  per  cent  such  strikes  entirely  failed.  In  the 
strikes  undertaken  for  both  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of 
hours,  62.49  per  cent  of  the  establishments  involved  succeeded,  21.08 
per  cent  succeeded  partly,  while  16.43  per  cent  failed.  The  results 
for  strikes  undertaken  for  a  reduction  of  hours,  against  a  i eduction  of 
wages,  and  for  each  of  the  other  leading  causes  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  table. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS. 
AIiABAMA. 


Jlar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

ye«. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gate  days 

closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

1882 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

9 

3 

8 

11 

2 

1 

3 

13 

15 

15 

17 

25 

62 

23 

1 
1 

i' 

8 
3 
7 
10 
2 
1 
8 
5 
5 
3 
8 
13 
86 
15 

3 

i' 

2 
2 

1 

i* 

1 

s 

10 
12 
14 
12 
16 
8 

4 
1 
4 
2 
3 

24 
4 

40 
59 
12 
1 
3 
84 
22 
27 
21 
33 
96 
54 

8 
1 
4 
2 
1 

22 
2 
40 
59 
12 
1 
3 
80 
11 
13 
17 
25 
57 
20 

136 

213 

262 

92 

3 

400 

29 

905 

1,970 

728 

1 

53 
9,744 
414 
115 
283 
385 
936 
391 

45.3 

213.0 

65.5 

46.0 

8.0 
18.2 
14.5 
22.6 
83.4 
60.7 

1.0 
17.7 
121.8 
37.6 

8.8 
16.6 
15.4 
16.4 
19.6 

2 

1883  (a) 

3 

1884.... 

4 

1885 

5 

1886 

6 

1887 

7 

1888 

8 

1889 

9 

1890 •. 

10 

1891 

11 

1892 

12 

1893 

13 

1894 

14 

1895 

16 

1896 

16 

1897 

17 

1898 

18 

1899 

19 

1900. 

Total  (a) 

210 

117 

93 

494 

373 

17,060 

46.7 

ARIZONA. 


20 

1883(6) 

21 

1884 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

2 

14 

7.0 

22 

1891 

23 

1900(c) 

::::::::::  ;;::::::;;i 

Total  (d) 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

14 

7.0 

ARKANSAS. 


24 

1881 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

i" 

i" 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

i" 

i' 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 
5 
3 
5 
0 

10 
3 
6 

24 
2 

25 

1883(a) 

26 

1884....:::::.:::..::..::.::.:.: 

1 
1 
2 
1 

12 
5 
8 
2 
9 
9 
8 
6 

23 

14 

21 

22 

10 

112 

43 

22 

144 

147 

242 

21 

120 

2,829 

14.0 

21.0 

11.0 

10.0 

9.3 

8.6 

7.3 

72.0 

16.3 

26.9 

7.0 

20.0 

123.0 

27 

1885.. 

28 

188C 

29 

1888 

30 

1889 

31 

1890 

82 

1891 

33 

1892 

34 

1893 

35 

1894 

36 

1897 

87 

1898 

38 

1899 

89 

1900 

Total  (a) 

! 

31 

17 

14 

86 

77 

3,747 

48.7 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July.  19,  1883.  New  York, 
c  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS. 
AliABASIA. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

139 

218 

262 

92 

14 

496 

61 

905 

1,970 

728 

1 

63 

10,135 

689 

601 

475 

611 

2.494 

1,785 

84.8 
218.0 
66.5 
46.0 
4.7 
20.7 
12.8 
22.6 
83.4 
60.7 
1.0 
17.7 
120.7 
81.3 
18.6 
22.6 
15.5 
26.0 
33.1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

22 

8 

8 

66 

8 

1 

2 

77 

14 

16 

13 

10 

46 

44 

fl41.300 

273,000 

86,750 

22,550 

172 

84,010 

80,400 

197,612 

446,420 

20,700 

140 

27,132 

1,861,247 

70,098 

98,528 

184.948 

70,815 

267. 118 

122,7t50 

f4.6l5 

16,000 

100 

131.750 

42,000 

12,000 

9,000 

400 

17,800 

6,100 

49.850 

139.000 

4.500 

1.000 

8,800 

19.3.900 

18,050 

38.450 

23.065 

25,400 

132,125 

72,108 

1 

2 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
32 
3 
4 

8 

4 

6 

666 

25 

1,387 

6 

7 

8 

g 

1,150 

10 

11 



1 
2 
7 
6 
1 
4 

28 
7 

12 

6 
1 
6 
7 
19 
22 
3 

1,684 
2,690 
13,600 
1,275 
2,376 
7,798 
7,232 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

21,514 

43.6 

110                 66 

328 

3,394,600 

60,247 

821,298 

ARIZONA. 


20 

14 
7 

7.0 
2.3 

2 

1 

2,400 
2,860 

100 

21 

2 

450 

22 

23 

1 

21 

4.2 

3 

2 

4,750 

450 

100 

ARKANSAS. 


3 
4 

14 

21 

22 

10 

112 

43 

22 

157 

147 

2J6 

21 

120 

6.350 

14 

8.0 

4.0 

14.0 

21.0 

11.0 

10.0 

9.8 

8.6 

7.3 

81.4 

16.8 

24.6 

7.0 

20.0 

264.6 

7.0 

1 

24 

1 

408 

650 

1,100 

2,128 

1,000 

2,310 

450 

4,509 

8,860 

19,000 

26,750 

6.000 

6,960 

2,260,125 

1,623 

25 

1 
1 
1 

1,000 

4,500 

2,250 

150 

350 

26 

27 

1 

1 

12 

28 

29 

211 
65 

30 

6 

81 

8 
2 
9 
10 
8 

415 
600 
2.000 
6.200 
3,000 
4,600 
900.000 
8,600 

82 

1 

2 

670 

83 
84 

85 

86 

6 

300 

65,000 

1,500 

37 

24 
2 

88 

39 

'            7,306 

85.0 

16 

2 

88 

2,326,673 

67,646 

927,365 

ff  Not  lficHid*ng2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texoa. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
A  li  ABAflIA>-Ooncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Ig82                                      .            

1,119 

600 

858 

800 

31 

2,599 

1,019 

4,996 

10,278 

217 

51 

1,143 

11.113 

2,939 

3.756 

6,151 

4,480 

12,628 

6,753 

1,119 

500 

358 

300 

31 

2,609 

1.019 

4,996 

10,278 

217 

51 

1,143 

11,184 

2,971 

3,766 

5,161 

4.G65 

12,&46 

5,795 

2 

lS83(a) 

8 

1884  .            ...                     

4 

1885 

5 

1886                                        

6 

1887  ..              

10 

7 

1888  .            

g 

1889 

9 

1890 

10 

1891 

11 

1892..              

12 

1893 

13 

1894             

71 
82 
10 
10 
185 
18 
42 

14 

1895 

15 

1896 

16 

1897 

17 

1898               

18 

1899 

19 

1900.  . 

TotaWa) 

68,431 

378 

68,809 

ARIZONA— Concluded. 


20 

1883  (b) 

21 

1884 

100 
876 

100 
879 

22 

1891 

3 

23 

1900(c) 

TotaUd)  

976 

3 

979 

AHKANSAS— Concluded. 


24 

1881  .              

80 

80 

23 

35 

91 

94 

109 

81 

588 

1,586 

1,330 

1,311 

480 

637 

4,390 

2,616 

80 

25 

1883  la) 

80 

26 

1884 

23 

27 

1886 

35 

101 

91 

109 

31 

688 

1,586 

1,330 

1,311 

480 

28 

1886 

10 

29 

1888 

30 

1889        

31 

1890«. 

32 

1891            

33 

1892 

31 

1893              

35 

1894 

36 

1897 

37 

1898            .... 

537 

38 

1899 

4.390  ■ 

39 

1900 

2,616 

Total(a) V 

13,381 

10 

13,391 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
c  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
AIjABAMJl— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

i  = — 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

796 

250 

800 

275 

31 

1,758 

664 

3,731 

7,741 

165 

20 

760 

7,605 

1,714 

2,188 

1,702 

2.817 

6,613 

3,114 

1,U9 

600 

858 

300 

81 

2,479 

1,012 

4.991 

10,155 

217 

40 

1,143 

10,227 

2,083 

2,883 

2,047 

8,261 

7,714 

8,690 

1,119 

600 

858 

300 

31 

2,487 

1,012 

4,991 

10,155 

217 

40 

1,143 

10,283 

2.088 

2,883 

2,047 

8,261 

71714 

8,590 

1 

600 
116 
106 
22 
42 
8 
116 
128 

500 

115 

106 

22 

42 

8 

116 

128 

600 

115 

92 

10 

42 

8 

116 

77 

2 

8 

4 

5 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 
15 
liO 
287 
475 
105 
66 
965 
460 

20 
15 
140 
242 
476 
105 
66 
985 
460 

20 
16 

11 

12 

66 
6 

13 

6 

160 
150 

14 
15 

16 

16 
600 
896 

17 

18 

19 

41,133 

53,540 

69 

68,609 

8,639 

5 

8,544 

2,316 

ARIZONA— Concluded. 


20 

100 
37 

100 
47 

100 
47 

21 

12 

12 

8 

22 

23 

137 

147 

147 

12 

12 

8 

ARKANSAS— Concluded. 


80 
20 
23 
85 

100 
94 
95 
81 

662 
88 

878 
1,077 

480 

637 

4,228 

81 

80 
80 
28 
85 
90 
94 
95 
81 
682 
88 
1,380 
1,077 
480 
637 
4,228 
81 

80 
80 
23 
86 

100 
91 
95 
81 

682 

88 

1,330 

1,077 

480 

637 

4,228 

81 

24 

25 

26 

I 

27 

10 

26 

12 

88 

28 

29 

30 
1 

12 
25 
28 
2 

6 

85 
1 

12 
25 
28 
2 

35 

30 

31 

12 
24 

28 

82 

83 

34 

35 

36 

37 

8,928 
29 

8,928 
29 

3,928 
29 

38 

39 

1         8,899 

8,931 

10 

8,941 

4,061 

17 

4,098 

4.056 

d  Not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900.  Texas. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
CAIiIFORNlA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year 

Total 
Btrikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor, 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

davs 

closed. 

1 

1882 

3 

14 

9 

1 

13 
23 
20 
16 
28 
28 
17 
24 
13 
13 
21 
20 
12 
83 
83 

8* 

7 
1 

10 
18 
16 
13 
28 
25 
16 
13 
5 
3 
8 
11 
7 

20 
20 

8 

6 
2 

11 
8 
10 
13 
9 
5 
13 
13 

8 
80 
48 
6 
25 
77 

150 
17 

126 
47 
49 
87 
15 
16 

106 
85 
40 
47 
80 

2 

1883(a) 

5 

5 

6 

15 

48 

25 

6 

47 

19 

19 

2 

8 

2 

63 

20 

2 

17 

14 

33 

115 

60 

48 

509 

92 

92 

168 

210 

510 

299 

58 

21 

•761 

93 

13 

165 

137 

6.6 

23.0 

10.0 

3.2 

10.6 

3.7 

15.3 

3.6 

11.1 

26.8 

149.5 

7.3 

10.5 

12.1 

4.7 

6.5 

9.7 

9.8 

3 

1884.... 

4 

1885 

5 

1886 

6 

1887 

7 

1888 

8 

1889 

9 

1890 

10 

1891 

11 

1892 

12 

1893 

18 

1894 

14 

1896 

15 

1896 

16 

1897 

17 

1898 

18 

1899 

19 

1900(c) 

Total  ((7) 

841 

224 

117 

948 

823 

3,384 

10.5 

COIiORADO. 


20 

1881 

2 
5 
4 
9 
7 
9 
4 
5 
3 
4 

10 
7 
6 

16 
6 

14 
7 
8 

30 

67 

2 
1 
2 
5 
7 

20 
86 

4 
2 

4 

5" 

i" 

2 

2" 

1 

5 
9 
8 
12 
3 
4 
10 
21 

7 

27 

17 

17 

17 

5 

15 

186 

84 

80 

8 

42 

80 

65 

28 

36 

110 

130 

1 
85 

6 
26 
17 
17 
14 

1 
444 
38 
1.120 
236 
259 
238 

1.0 
12.7 

6.3 
43.1 
13.9 
15.2 
17.0 

21 

1882 

22 

18S3  (a) 

23 

1884.... 

24 

1885 

25 

1886 

26 

1887 

27 

1888 

28 

1889 

1 

7 

7.0 

29 

1890 

30 

1891 

29 

1,452 

50.1 

31 

1892 

32 

1893 

4 
39 
80 
61 
20 
33 
98 
92 

9 

3,502 

52 

i;3,686 

•    810 

1.717 

nl,044 

2,623 

2.3 

89.8 

1.7 

fc78.4 

15.5 

62,0 

n  10. 7 

28.5 

33 

1894 

34 

1895 

35 

1896 

86 

1897 

37 

1898 

38 

1899 

39 

1900  (c) 

Total  (y) 

213 

125 

88 

840 

523 

016,738 

O33.0 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

b  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

dNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

e  Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  eeneral  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texan. 

/  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 

fi^Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900.  Texas. 

h  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  18, 1901. 
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Tablb  I.-^TRIKES  for  STATES,  BY  YEAR&-Continued. 
GAUUPOBNIA. 


Days  until  striken 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar. 
ginal 

Suc- 

num- 

Average. 

8ac- 
ceeded. 

ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

18 
444 

6.0 
14.8 

2 
21 

1 
9 

SHti7 
70,tK)8 

185 

8,172 

$750 
36,680 

1 

2 

880 

8.8 

40 

8 

6.S,  758 

17,340 

82,063 

8 

60 
606 

10.0 
24.2 

6 
8 

27,  K91 
1.56,  .505 

1,560 
48,400 

6,950 
184,650 

4 

1 

16 

5 

937 

12.2 

10 

67 

45,007 

62,503 

12,860 

t 

819 

6.5 

16 

134 

49,039 

4.792 

65,000 

7 

246 

14.5 

4 

2 

11 

c  28, 060 

4,519 

4,560 

8 

3,600 

28.8 

53 

6 

66 

298,966 

66,171 

825,200 

9 

945 

20.1 

21 

2 

24 

m,  161 

dl,717 

75,000 

10 

1.608 

32.8 

6 

12 

81 

93.  792 

81,043 

12,450 

11 

633 

17.1 

8 

16 

19 

2S,  468 

4,011 

8,620 

12 

111 

7.4 

4 

1 

10 

1,005,(M5 

425 

547,660 

18 

174 

10.9 

7 

1 

8 

11,099 

1,954 

9,400 

14 

1,980 

18.2 

45 

2 

59 

2:3,  tm 

1,800 

18,148 

15 

230 

6.6 

22 

4 

9 

12. 137 

1,204 

11,422 

16 

786 

19.7 

8 

2 

35 

89,  033 

15,430 

48,960 

17 

720 

15.8 

22 

1 

24 

73,  601 

2,158 

68,664 

18 

/5,761 

/72.9 

/54 

/8 

/17 

f2S4)jm 

/66,282 

/98,525 

19 

/20,008 

/21.1 

/347 

/57 

/543 

h2, 422,112 

i264,556 

/1,607,532 

COIjORAI»0. 


158 

76.5 

600 

15.4 

87 

12.4 

1,121 

41.5 

890 

22.9 

259 

16.2 

806 

18.0 

78 

15.6 

257 

17.1 

2,480 

13.1 

1,500 

44.1 

4,790 

159.7 

71 

8.9 

8,720 

88.6 

62 

1.7 

t8,814 

174.8 

879 

16.6 

1,814 

50.4 

nl,590 

nl4.7 

3,231 

24.9 

9 
80 
22 
18 
18 
18 
JdO 


1 

1 

3 

70 

i21 


1 

87 

2 

8 

9 

2 

1 

8 

16 

186 

28 

18 

7 

83 


42 
4 
15 
22 
J72 


11,060 

72,979 

9,376 

539,626 

85,283 

81,994 

22,083 

12,155 

84,767 

105,676 

164,084 

83,716 

18,847 

1,371,147 

6,119 

n,  820, 849 

40,644 

134,781 

317,802 

138,036 


500 
5,029 
2,810 
2,194 

600 
2,000 


6,060 

64 

8,645 


il2,950 


100,800 
1,931 
3,689 
1,140 
1,624 


1,026 

20 

8,100 

21 

600 

22 

125,260 

23 

17,726 

24 

11,616 

25 

8,260 

26 

8,600 

27 

19,400 

28 

45,300 

29 

69.760 

80 

22,250 

31 

10,000 

82 

1,241,961 

83 

200 

34 

m  2, 039, 800 

85 

20,000 

36 

124,500 

87 

c  102, 311 


026,642 


032.3 


i227 


JlOl 


.7  505 


24,960,913 


i 160, 026 


p  4, 198, 270 


i  Not  including  6  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  13, 1901. 
j'Sot  including  7  establishments  not  reported . 
i  Not  including  14  establishments  closed  permanently. 
I  Not  Including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 
R  Not  including  4  establlshmentB  closed  permanently, 
n  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  jpermanentl  v. 
0  Not  including  16  establishments  closed  permanently. 
p  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  I STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Contintied. 

CAIjIFORNIA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber, 

Year. 

.-- — ■- _ _ 

Emplo>^QB  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1882 

396 

4,388 

1,632 

1,182 

3,198 

15,630 

21,470 

2,001 

7,446 

8,205 

2,922 

4,649 

17,786 

1,995 

198 
6 
6 

1 

594 ; 

2 

1883  (a) 

4,894 

3 

1884.. :.......,..:..::.... :::... 

1,537  i 

4 

1885 

1,182 

5 

1886 

72 
314- 

61 
154 
128 
170 

78 

64 
848 
834 

3,270 

6 

1887 

15,944 

7 

1888 

21,621 

8 

1889 

2,155 

9 

1890 

7,569 

10 

1891 

8,875 

11 

1892 

8,000 

12 

1893 

4,613 

13 

1894 

18,684 

14 

1896 

2,829 

15 

1896 

6,148 

156 

6,308  ' 

16 

1897 .' 

4,612 

2,678 

58.465 

14,614 

807 

314 

6172 

612 

4,919  1 

17 

1898 

2.992 

18 

1899 

68,627 

19 

1900(c) 

15,026 

Total  ie) 

6124.107           64,877  '     6128,484  1 

!                   i                   ' 

COIiORADO— Concluded. 

20 

1881 

126 
1,160 

715 
6,227 

125 
1,160 

715 
6,227 
2,317 
1,173 

769 
1,089 
1,027 
8,610 
2,059 
2,120 
2,101 
15.817 

602 
4,731 
2,630 
8,798 
6.687 
8,000 

21 

1882 

22 

1883  (a) 

23 

1884.... .        ... 

24 

1885 

2,317 
1,173 
769 
1,087 
1,027 
8,610 
2,056 

25 

1886 



26 

1887 

27 

1888 

2 

28 

1889 

29 

1890 

30 

1891 



31 

1892 

2,099  '                 21 

1,956  1               145 

16,312  1                  5 

82 

1893 

33 

1894 

34 

1896 

602 
4,651 

35 

1896 

m 

36 

1897 

2,622                     8 

37 

1898 

8,797 
6,679 
7,845 

1 

8 

165 

38 

1899 

39 

1900(c) 

Total  (f) 

66,629  1                4!28 

66,057 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

CAIjIFORNIA— Concluded. 


StrikeiB. 

^Smployees  thrown  onC  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Mole. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fejnale. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

38 
3,488 

679 
1,182 
1,376 
1,358 
2,814 

434 
2,612 
1.446 
1.014 

645 

471 

1,577 

697 

957 

2,338 

1,972 

44 

3,886 

994 
1,182 
2,122 
1,170 
2,467 

585 
3,288 
1,681 
1,026 

781 
12,482 

455 
1,972 
1,113 

825 
2,711 
2,051 

44 

8,836 
997 
1,182 
2,144 
1,898 

637 
3,827 
1,789 
1,070 

739 
13,010 

516 
1.976 
1,180 

987 
2,711 
2,132 

20 
384 
206 

68 
684 
878 
761 
117 
687 
196 
809 
117 
2,668 

51 
208 
100 
676 
474 
d390 

20 
898 
206 

63 
684 
888 
766 
142 
640 
199 
330 
145 
2,563 
104 
208 
100 
606 
474 

dzn 

2 
14 
84 

1 

14 

2 

8 

8 

4 

22 

228 

5 

102 

89 

106 

44 

8 

628 

61 

4 

67 

162 

6 

15 
4 

25 
8 
1 

21 

28 

101 
6 

6 

7 
8 

161 

9 
10 

80 

8 

296 

2 

40 

19 

816 

69 

ctl66 

11 
12 
13 

68 

14 
15 

16 

80 

17 
18 

81 

dl 

19 

31,006 

40,585 

1,612 

42.097 

Cf8.221 

(il95 

(f8,416 

d  1,311 

COIjO  BA]>0— Concluded. 


75 

1,056 

715 

6.940 

1,815 

1,119 

537 

710 

717 

1,850 

1,746 

877 

1,924 

10,998 

545 

8,079 

1,060 

2.084 

4,255 

2;  980 

125 
1,166 

715 
6,947 
2,317 
1,171 

687 

710 

740 
2,270 
1,W7 

877 
1,779 
12.152 

687 
4,414 
1.225 
2,295 
4,930 
3,514 

125 
1,156 

716 
5,947 
2,317 
1,171 

687 

710 

740 
2,270 
1,910 

877 

1,924 

12,152 

587 
4.494 
1,226 
2,295 
4,934 
8,537 

15 

114 

166 

20 

1,275 

83 

31 

81 

240 

404 

215 

88 

2U 

647 

15 

114 

166 

20 

1,276 

88 

81 

81 

240 

404 

216 

88 

211 

647 

20 

21 

6 

22 

23 

400 

80 

30 

31 

176 

889 

166 

16 

114 

299 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3 

30 

31 

145 

82 

S3 

34 

80 

1 

1,239 

24 

27 

460 

214 

1,239 

27 

27 

460 

218 

1.^ 

13 

201 

85 

35 

3 

86 
37 

4 
23 

88 

4 

89 

44,082, 

49,518 

266 

49,774 

6,406 

7 

5,410 

3,252 

dXot  incloding  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 
eSot  IncludiDg  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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Table  !•— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
CONNECTICUT'* 


Ordered  by 

labor 

EstablishmentH. 

Total 
strikei*. 

organization. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

17 

6 

11 

25 

4 

54 

13,5 

19 

7 

12 

28 

9 

178 

19.8 

18 

6 

8 

18 

1 

109 

109.0 

16 

4 

12 

16 

8 

72 

9.0 

87 

7 

80 

87 

12 

244 

20.3 

120 

30 

90 

146 

33 

426 

12.9 

48 

22 

26 

153 

25 

184 

5.4 

34 

17 

17 

65 

27 

95 

3.6 

30 

13 

17 

82 

7 

104 

14.9 

43 

19 

24 

100 

34 

1.112 
dt  115 

32.7 

84 

9 

25 

46 

11 

dll.5 

37 

14 

23 

64 

16 

195 

12.2 

33 

11 

22 

47 

2 

17 

8.5 

21 

5 

19 

35 

9 

112 

12.4. 

11 

4 

7 

11 

2 

85 

17.5 

3 

3 

8 

6 

42 

7.0 

2 
6 
18 

1 
3 
12 

1 
3 
6 

2 
6 
60 

41 

839 

8.3 

41 

17 

24 

132 

75 

917 

12.2 

586 

209 

377 

1,021 

322 

d4,800 

dl3.4 

1881 

1882 

1888(a) 

1884.... 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 :. 

1899 

1900(c) 

Total  (/) 


DEIiAWARE. 


21 

1881 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
1 
3 
5 
8 
1 
3 
6 
6 

1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 

1 

i' 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
3 
6 
6 

5 

17 

1 

3 

2 

13 

14 

75 

1 

13 
19 
10 
1 
3 
6 
5 

5 
17 

160 
263 

32.0 
15.6 

22 

1882 

23 

1883  (a) 

24 

1884.... :... 

2 

87 

18.5 

25 

1886 

.26 

1886 

2 
13 

74 

1 

193 

86 

1,802 

4 

96.5 
2.8 

24.4 
4.0 

27 

1887 

28 

1888 

29 

1889 

80 

1890 

31 

1891 

16 
2 

48 
14 

3.0 
7.0 

32 

1893 

33 

1895 

34 

1897 

:::::::::::  ::::::i 

35 

1899 

2 

1 

9 
33 

4.5 
83.0 

36 

1900 

Total(a) 

45 

14 

81 

188 

135 

2,599 

19.3 

• 

mSTniCT  OP  COIiVIVEBIA. 


37 
38 

1881 

5 
4 

10 
6 
5 
5 

\ 

8 
8 
5 
1 
4 
6 
1 

2 

3 

1 
2 

3' 

2 
6 

2 

1 
5 
5 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

i' 

1 
1 
1 

64 

31 

81 

22 

7 

188 

4 

1 

1 

14 

10 

1 

12 

1 

4 

8 

12 

1 
2 
10 
3 

3 
6 

25 
13 

3.0 
3.0 
2.5 
4.3 

1882 

39 

1883(a) 

40 

1884 

41 

1885 

42 

1886 

34 

1,156 

34..0 

43 

1887 

44 

1888 

45 

1889 

46 

1890 

11 
3 

105 
8 

9.6 
2.7 

47 

1891 

48 

1892 

49 

1893 

7 

113 

16.1 

50 

1894 

61 

1895 

2 

1 
1 

16 
6 
9 

8.0 
6.0 
9.0 

52 

1899 

53 

1900 

Total  (a) 

62 

41 

21 

451 

76 

1,460 

19.5 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6 Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
cNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
dNot  Including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

^Including  strike  of  April  2,  1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike 
of  March  1, 1900,  Massacnusetts. 
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Table  I.— vSTRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
CONNKCTICI7T. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employera. 

Mar- 
glnal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

$40,117 
61,921 
87,545 
19,857 

182,097 

205,683 

12-:,  616 
24,579 
47,605 

826,367 
62,935 

109,965 
14,670 
27,000 
28,919 
2,348 
1,6?2 
46,682 

166,078 
85,589 

Assi8tanoe. 

1932 

13, 125 

24 

num- 
ber. 

477 

336 

400 

158 

907 

3,111 

3,699 

1,116 

378 

4,471 

d833 

1.393 

442 

572 

226 

281 

46 

267 

411 

1,333 

19.1 
12.0 
22.2 

9.9 
24.5 
21.8 
24.2 
17.2 
11.8 
44.7 
<il8.5 
21.8 

9.4 
16.3 
20.5 
85.1 
28.0 
44.5 

8,2 
10.1 

7 

18 

11 

9 

17 

71 

22 

16 

9 

27 

14 

39 

14 

7 

3 

1 

1 

3 

14 

86 

1 

17 
10 
7 
7 

20 
75 
125 
47 
17 
71 
23 
24 
81 
25 
4 

123,066 

42,756 

20,960 

12,686 

118,008 

141,476 

51,605 

620,861 

c  61, 812 

93,680 

80,540 

811,721 

6  8,185 

615,000 

5,200 

100 

100 

23.000 

47,600 

15,166 

1 
2 

... 

3 

4 

82,284 

14,454 

11,005 

4,751 

8,013 

39,586 

10.810 

10,243 

1,686 

1,880 

6 

6 

6 
2 
6 
2 
9 
1 
2 
8 
4 
7 
1 
1 

27 
1 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

1(M 

714 

5,795 

2,000 

13.900 

16 

17 

2 

9 

45 

18 
19 
20 

fi  20,857           d20.4  1             389 

n 

569 

1,546,245 

171,285 

pl,043,844 

BKIiAHTARE. 


160 

•263 

6 

67 

99 

2,148 

38 

2,763 

105 

740 

710 

2 

16 

33 

81 

32.0 
15.5 
6.0 
22.8 
49.6 
165.2 
2.7 
86.8 
4.0 
8.1 
88.9 
71.0 
2.0 
5.8 
6.5 
16.8 

6 

15 

1 

6,392 

5,428 

400 

4,046 

1,763 

161,882 

15,202 

25,725 

2,000 

2,776 

1,784 

3,400 

165 

3.860 

2.761 

65,296 

12,620 
1,400 

21 

2 

22 

23 

3 
1 

12 
2 

54 

1 

.     2 

15 
9 
1 
8 
2 
4 

650 

2,525 

2,000 

66,150 

15,800 

27,740 

700 

500 

500 

1,100 

24 

1 
1 

12 
21 

25 

48,239 

26 

27 

2,500 

28 

29 

11 
4 

1 

80 



250 
200 

31 

32 

33 

'300 

280 

7,020 

34 

3 
1 

1 

35 

36 

7,238 

88.5 

76 

1 

111 

292,870 

61,839 

138,635 

DISTRICT  OF   COIilTJVIlllA. 


375 

497 

1,767 

872 

229 

11,640 

20 

1 

2 

151 

243 

14 

180 

1 

40 

79 

240 

6.9 

16.0 

21.8 

16.9 

82,7 

61.9 

5.0 

1,0 

2.0 

10.8 

24.3 

14.0 

15.0 

1.0 

10.0 

6.3 

20.0 

22 
2 

87 

2 

4 

101 

80 

28 

1 

2 
1 

48 
20 
3 
16 
4 
1 

4,817 

5,485 

25,212 

17,018 

4.948 

287,941 

837 

82 

100 

39,607 

8,262 

312 

7,662 

• 

8,346 

4,661 

27,763 

25 

576 

179,986 

33 

1,650 

939 

8,291 

16,466 

72 

1 
4 

3 

1 
1 

10 

7 

10,532 
2,729 

10,593 
2,150 

11 

A 12 

2,932 

460 

275 

1,050 

2,600 

1 

8 
1 
2 

1 
1 
9 

821 
1,944 
10,716 

118 
167 
953 

6 
1 

16,851 

85.1 

184 

139 

128 

415,564 

A  36, 892 

236,207 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 


/Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 


ffNot  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 

k  Not  including  10  esUblishments  included  in  lockout  of  June  23, 1893. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

CON  NECmCUT— Concluded. 


Mar- 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

1881                            

6.426 
3,767 
2,156 
3,606 

10,960 

27,682 
7,251 
4,814 
4,800 
7,965 
6,150 
6,930 

10,823 
3,439 
4,089 
81 
206 
1,761 
5,614 

13,156 

652 
1,514 

447 
8,020 
3,689 
11,516 
2,203 
8,158 
2,707 
8,262 
2,648 
2,104 
1.812 
2,185 
1,866 

6,978 
6,281 
2,603 
6,626 

14,  W9 

89,0^ 
9,454 
7,972 
7,607 

11,227 
7,798 
9,034 

12,635 
5.624 
5.956 
81 
272 
2,881 
8.554 

18,803 

2 

1882  

3 

1883  (o)            

4 

1884.. 

5 

1885        

6 

1886 

7 

1887      

8 

1888 

g 

1889  

10 

1880 

11 

1891 , 

12 

1892                    

13 

1893 

14 

1894        

15 

1896 

16 

1896      

17 

1897 

66 
1,120 
2,940 
5,648 

18 

1898          

19 

1899 

20 

1900  (^) 

Total  (c) 

180,575 

62,457 

183,032 

BEliA  WABK— Concluded. 


21 

1881 

800 
800 
138 
212 
157 
936 

4,051 
824 
143 

1,410 
832 
394 
60 

8,090 
962 

3,681 

62 

362 

300 

361 

366 

157 

1,048 

4,113 

824 

425 

1,410 

851 

394 

90 

3,190 

1,273 

4,131 

22 

1882 

23 

1883(a)         

223 
163 

24 

1884 

25 

1885 

26 

1886 

112 
62 

27 

1887 

28 

1888 

29 

1889 

282 

30 

1890 

31 

1891 

19 

32 

1893    

33 

1895 

30 
100 
321 
450 

34 

1897  

35 

1899 

36 

1900 

Total  (a) 

17,480 

1,814 

19,294 

mSTRICT  OF  COIiUOTBIA-Coucluded. 


37 

1881 

667 

412 

1,865 

868 

170 

2,512 

176 

74 

20 

318 

460 

29 

332 

155 

107 

267 

681 

667 
412 
1,865 
868 
170 
2,512 
176 
74 
20 
320 
489 
29 
83:> 
155 
107 
267 
581 

38 

1882 

39 

1883  (a) 

40 

1884.... 

41 

1885 , 

42 

1886 

43 

1887 

44 

1888 

45 

1889 

46 

1890 

7 
29 

47 

1891 

48 

1892 

49 

1893 

60 

1894 

61 

1896 



62 

1899 

53 

1900 

Total  (a) 

9,008 

36 

9,044 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  Yorlc. 
b  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike 
of  March  1, 1900,  Maasachusetts. 
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Table  I.— STBIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— CJontinaed. 

CONNKCncUT— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

544 
1,078 

487 
1,029 
1,702 
4,631 
8,263 
1,272 
1,170 
2,654 
i;286 
2,594 

891 

908 

1,407 

48 

60 

994 
2.641 
3,168 

1,091 
1,684 

428 
1,102 
2,790 
.     5,965 
8,601 
1,320 
1,515 
4.482 
1,422 
2,408 
1,086 

905 

1,120 

48 

85 

835 
2,920 
4,017 

163 

967 

249 

1,012 

1,727 

2,087 

i;i98 

190 

487 

1,488 

668 

882 

121 

473 

678 

1,254 
2,691 
677 
2,114 
4,517 
8,062 
4  789 
1,510 
1,952 
6,865 
1,990 
2,740 
1,207 
1,378 
1,698 
48 
59 
1,255 
5,773 
4.627 

162 

47 

86 

9 

775 

716 

689 

286 

166 

882 

89 

414 

171 

122 

2 

83 
6 
10 

195 

53 

46 

9 

892 

880 

917 

248 

168 

857 

95 

440 

179 

125 
40 
18 

1 
2 
8 

4 

117 
114 
228 
8 
12 
25 
6 
26 
8 
68 

625 

334 

360 

56 

87 

98 

7 

24 

23 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

24 

420 

2,868 

610 



17 

18 

94 
768 

10 

104 
768 



24 
668 

19 
20 

31,721 

38,664 

15,832 

53,996 

4,802 

671 

5,478  1           2,329 

]>EI4A1¥ARB— Concluded. 


849 
218 

73 
189 

66 
702 
1,092 
466 
160 
244 
109 
282 

60 
178 
261 
841 

287 
80O 

13 
198 

60 
706 
1,060 
819 
143 
244 
105 
282 

50 

428 

181 

1,248 

62 

849 
300 

73 
846 

60 
739 
1,102 
819 
425 
244 
112 
282 

50 

428 

427 

1,498 

3 
15 

8 
16 

21 

22 

60 
153 

23 

15 
26 
334 
29 
83 

6 

21 
26 
349 
29 
33 

2* 

20 
12 

24 
25 

88 
62 

15 

28 
27 

25 

28 

282 

29 

46 
SO 
7 

45 
87 
7 

30 

7 

7 

31 

32 

33 

18 

17 

113 

18 
20 
125 

18 
20 
125 

34 

246 
250 

3 
12 

35 
36 

4,759 

6,109 

1,146 

7,264 

685 

43 

728 

222 

JDISTAICrr  OF  COI^VJIUBIA-Conclnded. 


641 

412 

1,870 

728 

97 

2.430 

93 

15 

20 

268 

141 

8 

167 

80 

89 

202 

263 

641 

412 

1,896 

728 

97 

93 

15 

20 

270 

186 

8 

248 

80 

89 

207 

272 

641 

412 

1,896 

728 

97 

2,465 

93 

16 

20 

270 

198 

8 

248 

80 

89 

207 

272 

9 

9 

37 

38 

i32 

250 

84 

45 

132 
269 
84 
45 

89 

200 
16 
45 

10 

41 

42 

43 

15 

15 

44 
4.1 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 

197 
86 

197 
40 

196 
22 

12 

4 

43 

43 

15 
40 

15 
40 

3 

40          53 

7,024 

7,227 

12 

7,239 

825 

4 

829 

522 

c  Including  rtrlke  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
'of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
FliORIJDA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establl.Hhmcnts. 

num- 
ber. 

Yc«. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

AgCTe- 

gate  days 

closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

i 

1883(a) 

2 

1885..  .:.::::::::::::.::...:::: 

3 

3 

12 

3 

5 

11 

6 

11 

21 

27 

13 

13 

14 

17 

21 

51 

3 
2 
3 

13 
43 

i" 

9 
2 
4 
9 
5 
10 
18 
19 
10 
9 
18 
16 
8 
8 

127 
7 

48 
17 

252 
18 
6 
22 
43 
39 
30 
15 
14 
17 
75 

125 

126 
3 
47 
16 

250 
13 
6 
21 
34 
18 
22 
12 
10 
15 
60 
70 

2,125 

13 

6586 

356 
21.334 

175 
81 

287 
6490 

175 

207 
Cl31 

228 

139 
4,375 

956 

17.0 

4.3 

612.7 

22.3 

85.3 

13.5 

13.5 

13.7 

614.8 

9.7 

9.4 

C14.6 

22.8 

9.3 

72.9 

13.7 

8 

1886 

4 

1887 

6 

1888 

6 

1889 

7 

1890 

8 

1891 

9 

1892 

10 

1893 

u 

1894 

12 

1895 

18 

1896 

14 

1897 ." 

15 

1898 

16 

1899.. 

17 

1900.... 

Total  {(i) 

281 

90 

141 

855 

722 

e31,658  1       <;44.2  1 

1 

GKOAGIA. 


18 

1881 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

7 

7 

11 

10 

28 

16 

11 

16 

8 

13 

18 

5 

6 

25 

2 

i' 

5 
4 
5 
8 
5 

15 

10 
8 

13 
7 
8 

10 
2 
3 

20 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3" 

2 
3 
5 
8 
6 
3 
3 
1 
5 
8 
3 
3 
5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

8 

11 

•     46 

15 

63 

24 

23 

21 

21 

24 

61 

12 

10 

221 

1 

78 

78.0 

19 

1882 

20 

1883(d) 

21 

1884.... 

22 

1885 

1 

3 

3 

9 

25 

4 

36 

10 

20 

15 

2 

9 

24 

11 

1 

150 

1 

180 

8 

113 

266 

105 

294 

696 

111 

165 

646 

6200 

6482 

327 

5 

8,191 

1.0 

43.3 

2.7 

12.6 

10.6 

26.3 

8.2 

610.7 

5.6 

11.0 

646.0 

625.0 

621.0 

29.7 

5.0 

21.3 

23 

1886 

24 

1887 

25 

1888 

26 

1889 

27 

1890 

28 

1891 

29 

1892 

80 

1898 

81 

1894 

82 

1895 

88 

1896 

84 

1897 

85 

1898 

86 

1899 

87 

1900 

Total(d) 

190 

126 

64 

578 

324 

9  5, 618 

pl7.6 

IJDAHO. 


38 

1883(a) 

39 

1890.... 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

4 
1 
2 

40 

1891 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

8 
209 
631 
5 
3 
8 

4.0 
104.5 
681.0 
2.6 
3.0 
4.0 

41 

1894 

42 

1896 

43 

1897 

44 

1898 

45 

1899 

Total(d) 

13 

11 

2 

14 

11 

6264 

626.4 

a  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

dNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Tablb  I.— STiUKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
FliORlJDA. 


Days  until  rtrikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
Btilke»- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Avera^. 

8uc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
8 

2,169 

77 

6631 

363 

21.842 

228 

81 

294 

6624 

388 

483 

178 

442 

162 

6,249 

2,128 

17.0 
11.0 

613.4 
21.4 
84.7 
12.7 
13.5 
13.4 

614.9 
9.9 
16.1 
11.9 
81.6 
9.6 
8^8 
17.0 

1 

4 
84 

126 

1 
3 
6 
1 
4 

10 
4 
4 

81 
9 

12 
6 
6 
8 

19 

87 

$149,873 

8,239 

82,726 

67,850 

943,750 

90,912 

33,421 

129,640 

120,000 

100.226 

84,337 

101,043 

78,571 

57,167 

246.925 

222,119 

110,672 

730 

13,672 

11,650 

241, 116 
16,480 
6,000 
25,276 
16,873 
12.532 
18,260 
18,944 
16,043 
6.167 
16.965 
24.989 

$93,750 
4.026 

8 
16 
1 
4 

22,300 
11,600 

257.800 
27,850 
10.690 
28.150 
41,042 
82,965 
28,700 
66,656 
18.510 
16.412 

255.667 
97.560 

4 
6 

247 
4 
2 
16 
8 
21 
11 
4 
6 
7 
29 
80 

6 
7 
8 

2 
4 

9 
7 
6 
3 
7 

27 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

/35,829 

/42.0 

423 

226 

206 

2,511,798 

449,768 

1,007.476 

GEOeOIA. 


156 

31 

1 

2 

7 

176 

46 

156 

527 

199 

627 

6242 

158 

198 

6262 

6582 

61,796 

556 

74 

8,654 

39.0 

31.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.8 

22.0 

6.8 

14.2 

11.6 

18.8 

8.4 

610.6 

6.9 

9.4 

613.1 

625.8 

629.9 

46.6 

7.4 

39.2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

4 

43 

13 

14 

18 

3 

12 

5 

14 

44 

12 

10 

201 

47,845 

1,800 

20 

70 

337 

46,052 

14.096 

88,692 

61,849 

23.860 

103,094 

64,381 

26,026 

89,078 

26,050 

67,121 

169,845 

182,212 

3,820 

129,410 

83,000 
10,000 

18 

19 

20 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

21 

2 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
6 
2 

17 
6 

16 

190 
25,800 

8.560 
11.700 
16.578 

6,200 
31,485 
36,700 

2,450 

8,825 
88.125 
13,746 
103,600 
94.250 

1,300 
199,366 

22 

1 

8,850 
175 

23 
24 

1 

25 

i,368 

67 

1,657 

11,451 

800 

208 

28 

4,591 

19,018 

3,065 

720 

17,860 

26 

1 
48 
4 
8 
8 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

10 
14 

33 

3 

34 
35 

36 

7 

18 

37 

flrl4,351 

^26.0 

71 

96 

412 

973,567 

69,738 

681,804 

IDAJHO. 


88 

7 

8 

209 

681 

28 

8 

159 

7.0 
4.0 
104.5 
631.0 
7.0 
8.0 
79.5 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1,900 

4,600 

41,950 

29,030 

12,116 

8,444 

102,876 

600 

1,000 

300,200 

130,000 

2,400 

39 

40 

6,000 

41 

1 
3 
1 

1 

42 

1 

43 

44 

1 

20,000 

802,000 

45 

6445 

634.2 

6 

1 

7 

195,816 

26,000 

736,100 

e  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently  and  3  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
g  Not  inclnding  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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BEPOBT   OP   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
FIA>eiJDA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1883(a) -- 

2 

1885.... 

8,197 
M6 
4,001 
1,626 
6,996 
8,085 
772 
8,311 
4,694 
4.762 
2,200 
8,168 
1.912 
2,663 
7,263 
12,005 

2,500 
76 
435 
150 
880 
385 
216 
746 

1,026 
976 
276 
680 
608 
662 

1.096 

2,803 

^'2S 
622 

4,436 

1,675 

6,875 

8,470 

968 

4,056 

5,620 

5,737 

2,475 

8,738 

2,420 

8,225 

8,359 

14,308 

8 

1886 

4 

1887 

6 

1888 

6 
7 

1889 

1890 

8 

Ig91 

9 

1892 .* 

10 

1893 

u 

1894 

12 

1895 

13 

1896 , 

14 

1897 

15 

1898 

16 

1899 

17 

1900 

Total  (<r) 

60,889 

12,812 

78,701 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


18 
19 
20 

1881 

1,835 

20 

60 

82 

97 

715 

1,073 

1,238 

2,232 

1,057 

11,245 

6.565 

1,165 

1,511 

870 

2,076 

6,531 

2,763 

2,831 

6,471 

1,835 
20 

100 
82 

106 
1,617 
1.423 
1,238 
2,232 
1,068 
11,388 
6,660 
1,165 
1,511 

872 
2,916 
6,911 
4,995 
4,969 
6,855 

1882 

1883(c) 

50 

21 

1884 

22 

1886 

9 
802 
850 

23 

1886 

24 

1887 

26 

1888 

26 

1889 

27 

1890 

11 
143 
95 

28 

1891 

29 

1892 

30 

1893 

31 

1894 

82 

1896 

2 

840 

1,883 

2,232 

2,638 

381 

33 

.1896 

34 

1897 

35 

1898 

36 

1899 

87 

1900 

Total  (r) 

48,877 

8,989 

67,816 

lIjrAHO— Concluded. 


1883(a)  . 

1890 

1891 

1894 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


140 
350 
600 
296 
1,097 
350 
673 


Total  (c) . 


8,506 


140 
350 
600 
2% 
1,097 
350 
673 


3,606 


a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
bNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Tablb  I — STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

FliORlDA— Ck>nel  udcd. 


Btriken. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1 

5,&12 
636 
4.2K 
1,199 
6,774 
2,920 
838 
8,639 
4,056 
4,009 
1.881 
2.906 
1,639 
2,292 
5,792 
5,927 

3,142 
535 
3,999 
1,499 
5,895 
2,737 
770 
8,261 
4.076 
8,989 
2,095 
3,048 
1.848 
2.520 
6,083 
6,334 

2,500 

4S5 
160 
880 
885 
216 
746 
949 
633 
265 
486 
486 
626 
1,021 
1,045 

5,642 
636 
4,434 
i;649 
6,775 
8,122 
986 
4,006 
6,025 
4,672 
2,360 
8,534 
2,329 
8,146 
7,104 
7,379 

600 
85 
401 

600 
86 
466 

2 

1 
65 

71 
300 

8 

4 
5 

130 

81 

14 

120 

224 

350 

78 

168 

87 

101 

1,086 

6662 

130 

81 

14 

120 

264 

400 

78 

198 

87 

101 

1.308 

6687 

180 

6 

7 

8 

9 

40 
60 

10 

360 
68 
18 
24 

11 
12 

25 

13 
14 

15 

217 
625 

92 
640 

16 
17 

M,2S1 

51,776 

10,823 

62,599 

64,137 

6423 

64,560 

61,103 

GBORGIA— Concluded. 


1,814 

15 

10 

28 

86 

383 

439 

818 

1,490 

299 

4,615 

588 
1,124 

328 
1.160 
3,190 
4,711 

185 
2,383 

1,314 
15 
10 
28 
86 

476 

469 
1,218 
1,890 

721 
4,862 
1,189 

961 
1.426 

431 
1,758 
3,449 
2i543 

144 
2,918 

1,814 
15 
10 
28 
95 
1,051 

469 
1,218 
1,890 

721 
4,962 
1,204 

961 
1,426 

433 
2,566 
4,161 
4,729 

199 
3,017 

222 

18 

10 

20 

77 

72 

264 

433 

141 

78 

1,162 

406 

115 

343 

102 

209 

944 

427 

40 

900 

222 

18 

10 

20 

77 

102 

264 

483 

141 

78 

1,162 

406 

115 

344 

102 

210 

981 

727 

60 

941 

6 

18 

18 

IS 

2Q 

21 

9 
575 

22 

SO 

44 

120 
406 

107 

26 

1,028 

176 

23 
24 

26 

26 

27 

100 
15 

28 

29 

80 

1 

11 

38 

68 

276 

619 

81 

2 
802 
712 
2,186 
55 
99 

32 

1 

.87 

800 

10 

41 

33 
84 
86 
86 

431 

87 

24,100 

25,893 

4,556 

80,448 

5,983 

420 

6,403 

3,362 

IJDAHO^-Concludcd. 


..: 1 

88 

90 
850 
600 
240 
997 
S50 
348 

90 
850 
600 
296 
997 
860 
648 

90 
350 
600 
296 
997 
350 
648 

1      

89 

, 

40 

600 

600 

160 

41 

42 

48 

44 

225 

225 

45 

2,976 

8,881 

8,381 

725 

726 

150 

cNoi  indoding  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  oi  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

II^I^INOIS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

74 
63 
M 
42 
72 
161 
112 
60 
43 
138 
119 
124 
129 
132 
11*2 
287 
149 
161 
381 
227 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

Yes. 

No. 

31 
32 
22 
19 
29 
60 
42 
21 
22 
53 
86 
29 
83 
20 
84 
40 
86 
28 
65 
48 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 
days 
closed. 

1 

1881 

43 
31 
32 
23 
43 
91 
70 
39 
21 
85 
83 
96 
96 
112 
88 
247 
113 
133 
826 
179 

271 

206 

576 

429 

226 

1,069 

1,569 

689 

166 

2,4% 

1,111 

707 

1.382 

2,065 

266 

1,491 

1,966 

1.148 

1,880 

1,112 

245 

126 

871 

120 

204 

892 

1,150 

274 

102 

1,102 

862 

489 

1,074 

751 

186 

1,407 

1,690 

1,018 

1,6U 

609 

8,568 

2,697 

14,803 

4,109 

4,462 

12,987 

11,592 

8,328 

8,778 

d22,563 

8,900 

9,207 

«7,838 

d25,926 

2,768 

d87.990 

i25.562 

i20.482 

18,505 

111,482 

14.5 

21.4 

38.6 

34.2 

21.9 

14.6 

10.1 

80.4 

86.1 

d20.& 

24.6 

18.8 

c7.8 

d34.6 

14.9 

d27.0 

il6.1 

i20.1 

11.6 

n9.o 

2 

1882 : 

3 

1883  (o) 

4 

1884 

5 

1886 

9 

1886                       

7 

1887 

g 

1888               

9 

1889 

10 

1890    

11 

1891 

12 

1892      

13 

1893 

14 

1894 

15 

1896 

16 

1896 

17 

1897  (A) 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

20 

1900(Jt) 

Total  (n) 

2,640 

1,950 

690 

20,784 

13,683 

0262,087 

019.2 

IN01ANA. 


40 


1881 

1882 

1883(a)........ 

1884 , 

1885 

1886 

1887  (r) 

1888 

1889 

1890 , 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 , 

1896 

1897(A) 

1898 

1899 

1900(0 

Total  (i») 


11 

7 

4 

28 

25 

609 

20.4 

10 

7 

3 

16 

11 

206 

18.6 

15 

10 

5 

27 

22 

908 

41.0 

11 

6 

6 

25 

23 

1,663 

71.9 

21 

12 

9 

27 

17 

496 

29.1 

31 

8 

23 

68 

44 

461 

10.6 

25 

18 

7 

128 

109 

1,262 

11.6 

16 

11 

5 

64 

■  47 

649 

13,8 

16 

10 

6 

73 

61 

6,028 

96.8 

26 

15 

11 

168 

137 

1,647 

12.0 

40 

27 

13 

256 

229 

7,778 

83.9 

26 

19 

7 

78 

61 

786 

16.4 

36 

24 

12 

176 

121 

2,605 

20.7 

80 

•  15 

16 

165 

142 

7,287 

61.8 

44 

24 

20 

67 

55 

1,984 

86.1 

14 

7 

7 

60 

67 

9,337 

163.8 

38 

16 

22 

60 

42 

1,499 

85.7 

41 

17 

24 

73 

65 

836 

15.2 

36 

18 

18 

133 

104 

2,963 

28.5 

66 

43 

22 

292 

180 

1,787 

9.9 

552 

813 

239 

1,964 

1,682 

60.650 

83.0 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

5  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 
1887. 

c  Not  including  639  establishments  Included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887. 

dNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  3  establishments  cloaca  permanently. 

/Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  nrhich  department  on 
strike  closed  permanently. 

oNot  including  80  establishments  not  reported. 

A  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

iNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

JNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

K  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  In  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylyania, 
but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

2  Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  March  20, 1901. 

m  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
II^I^INOIS. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 

Establishments  in  which 

Employees'- 

places  filled  by  others. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Suc- 

num- 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

3,864 

14.2 

154 

86 

82 

Sasi.  144 

S7,915 

1272,330 

1 

8,371 

16.4 

116 

9 

81 

iVXK  *48 

11,040 

403,201 

2 

15,224 

26.4 

454 

28 

94 

l.:>'.l.s,,^85 

101,860 

1,615,641 

8 

8.568 

19.9 

859 

70 

1 1-j,  ;-.66 

8,918 

206, 762 

4 

6,723 

25.3 

106 

10 

110 

l,VMK\i21 

15,648 

887,340 

5 

18.742 

17.6 

810 

212 

547 

'Z,rA-I.:M 

98,671 

2,372,556 

6 

17,399 

11.1 

644 

39 

986 

l.Ori.  076 

660,876 

C896,248 

7 

9,868 

14.3 

499 

2 

188 

l,<;(i7,  179 

1,411,964 

4,701,284 

8 

9,361 

66.7 

86 

71 

69 

l,'iS-),T40 

29,619 

899,683 

9 

d83,554 

d33.5 

866 

609 

1,182 

1, '.HI, -260 

168,520 

1,056,984 

10 

25,350 

22.8 

851 

32 

228 

i,n;;(U)l3 

93,376 

661,774 

11 

19,831 

27.3 

427 

94 

186 

1,01),  266 

100,526 

962,906 

12 

/16,830 

/12.2 

1,047 

164 

181 

i,(W,r.94 

85,767 

827,620 

18 

<i41,839 

d20.4 

602 

81 

1,472 

G,iiIs,{j57 

106,247 

1^7,649,867 

14 

6.410 

24.1 

185 

44 

87 

1,110.067 

17,568 

894,847 

16 

d40,949 

d27.6 

607 

110 

874 

•2, '27 1.  339 

53,700 

744,563 

16 

i'd0,082 

il6.8 

1,636 

8 

422 

l,00o.043 

35,876 

289,820 

17 

i 30, 791 

i26.8 

986 

64 

96 

l,Hf,s,f.60 

234,392 

612,107 

18 

24,747 

13.4 

1,623 

76 

161 

•2,  (V, I, '.108 

136,371 

750.267 

19 

228,976 

226.2 

f»697 

ml66 

m369 

1            16 

•       845,519 

2,067,156 

20 

p440,9&4 

p21.2 

w 11, 643 

ml,  783 

i»7,407 

32,390,065 

68,053,273 

726,652,948 

INDIANA. 


623 

18.7 

5 

23 

59,848 

2,016 
176 

31,600 
1,350 

21 

313 

19.6 

8 

2 

6 

48,622 

22 

1,078 

89.9 

9 

18 

274,730 

751 

60,400 

28 

1,763 

70.5 

1 

6 

19 

886,006 

624 

258,600 

24 

1.188 

44.0 

10 

8 

14 

220,992 

6,275. 

207,900 

25 

666 

11.6 

83 

2 

28 

94,637 

62,400 

26 

1,586 

12.4 

78 

18 

37 

98,258 

91,290 

28,110 

27 

803 

12.6 

28 

2 

34 

81,705 

8,541 

80,200 

28 

6,184 

84.0 

11 

1 

61 

849,895 

7,808 

76,035 

29 

1,933 

12.2 

16 

84 

58 

88,416 

8,170 

39,700 

30 

7,991 

81.2 

62 

77 

127 

499,939 

14,041 

219,320 

81 

1,587 

20.8 

18 

48 

22 

117,681 

13,613 

73,192 

82 

8,474 

19.7 

66 

20 

90 

155,055 

•       14,776 

S 103, 686 

83 

7,706 

46.7 

12 

111 

42 

745,283 

6,463 

621,418 

34 

3,231 

48.2 

26 

4 

37 

454,657 

28,054 

69,682 

85 

9,356 

155.9 

4 

1 

56 

1,489,126 

17,600 

287,820 

36 

8,161 

62.7 

25 

8 

32 

401,928 

8,205 

87,052 

87 

1,240 

17.0 

17 

2 

54 

428,963 

24,260 

103,101 

38 

4,706 

85.4 

44 

31 

58 

859,033 

27,184 

i 94, 180 

89 

3.^22 

12.1 

66 

122 

114 

290,961 

12,147 

128,076 

40 

61,963 

81.5 

604 

686 

924 

7,044,636 

275,992 

«  2, 483, 821 

nloclnding  strike  of  February  28. 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  Including  8  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883.  New  York,  July  4,  1897, 
Pennsylvania,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

oNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  11  establishments  closed  permanently,  and  1  estab- 
lishment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

pNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  11  establishments  closed  permanently,  1  establish- 
ment in  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanently,  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
■Ull  pending  March  20, 1901. 

9  Not  including  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887,  and  30  establishments  not 
reported. 

rNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

•Not  including  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  February  20, 1893. 

I  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

uNot  including  4  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
and  July  4,  1897.  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

vNot  including  1  establishment  included  In  lockout  of  February  20, 1893.  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 
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Table  I STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

IIiIilNOIS— Concluded. 


Mat- 
glnal 
Dum 
ber. 


Year. 


1881. 
1882. 


J  (a). 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

lo«6 

1896 

1897(c)  . 

1898 

1899 

1900  (<£) . 


Total  (/) 1,646,087 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male.  Female.         Total, 


20,342 
16,224 
21,356 
U,827 
26.620 

116,467 
75,239 

108,661 
80,769 

185,734 
79,744 
68,031 

148,839 

821,890 
66.910 
68,912 
67.836 
62,082 

117,240 

101,li64 


360 
100 
45 


585 
2,772 

789 

779 
1,175 
8.391 
1,260 

965 
7,577 
4,946 
1,671 
8,763 
1.129 
8,404 
4,631 
6,Z08 


61,060 


20,702 
16.324 
21,401 
U,S27 
26,205 

119.239 
76,028 

109,440 
81,944 

189,126 
81,004 
68,996 

156,416 

826,396 
60,961 
77,675 
66,965 
66,436 

121.871 

108.072 


1,696.067 


INDI  AN  A— Concl  uded . 


21 

1881 

1,756 

925 

3,973 

4,023 

4,465 

6,188 

9,870 

6,372 

12,498 

10.662 

18,422 

6,662 

16,548 

25,859 

17,060 

6,948 

10,997 

9,049 

17,201 

17,470 

1,756 

983 

8,973 

4,263 

4,810 

6,353 

9,876 

6,872 

12,523 

10.746 

18,422 

6.567 

16,648 

26,965 

17,160 

6,918 

11,197 

9,209 

17,680 

18,757 

22 

1882 

8 

23 

1883(a) 

24 

1884.. 

230 

345 

165 

6 

25 

1886 

26 

1886 

27 

1887(A) 

28 

i^s.^.!:;:.:::::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

29 

1880 

25 
94 

80 

1890 

81 

1891 

82 

1892 

6 

33 

1898 

34 

1894 '. 

96 
100 

35 

1896 

86 

1896 

37 

1897(c) 

200 

160 

479 

1,287 

38 

iSe/^!:::::. ::::::::::::;:::. :::;::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

39 

1899 

40 

1900(f) 

Total  (j) 

206.888 

8,200 

209.088 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 

b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  inclndlng  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  Jul/  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

d  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  In  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  PeonsylTania, 
but  not  inclndlng  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  BCarch  20, 1901. 

/Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  Joly  19. 1888,  New  York,  Jnly  4, 1897,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  December  6, 1900.  Texas. 
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Tabl«  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Contintied. 
II«I«nfeiS-C<Hioluded. 


StrUcAou 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
meat  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mai^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

lU]e. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

16,081 
14,127 
20,091 
7,589 
18^274 
99,830 
84.866 
14,898 
12.068 
56,172 
2S;8(M 
19,729 
41.448 
79,402 
15,990 
89,060 
24,071 
96,964 
44,335 
28,900 

18,216 
14,708 
20,186 
8,064 
21,6« 

106,013 
44,786 
25,064 
16^268 
66,984 
81,719 
24.907 
50,233 

134,864 
25,744 
43,180 
33,061 
36,SS7 
60,696 
49.025 

60 
100 
45 

18,276 
14,808 
20,181 
8,064 
22,070 

106,696 
44.948 
26,484 
16,409 
67,689 
82,071 
25,239 
50.708 

136,223 
26,116 
49.697 
83,851 
87,188 
62,287 
61,854 

1,815 
1,866 
1,092 

860 
2,608 
8,845 
8,688 
4,512 

284 
6,089 
1,623 
1,160 
1,711 
18,134 
2,740 
2.214 
1,686 
2,649 
8,724 
el,877 

85 

1,850 
i;S66 
1,967 
860 
2,671 
8,878 
8,606 
4,512 
234 
6,109 
1,666 
1,160 
1^711 

18,289 
2,760 
2,769 
1,706 
2,549 
8,889 

e2,061 

639 
665 

1,884 

896 

1,682 

8.081 

1,982 

e»  1,882 

90 

1,888 

484 

640 

609 

16,648 

192 

288 

181 

686 

897 

eU8 

1 
2 

15 

8 

4 

425 

2,683 

212 

870 

141 

606 

882 

332 

476 

1.359 

372 

6.667 

270 

751 

1.602 

2,829 

78 
88 
7 

6 
6 
7 
8 

9 

20 
38 

10 
11 
12 

13 

106 

10 

665 

20 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

165 
el74 

19 
20 

686,148 

881,560 

19^00 

850,599 

c 67, 870 

el,  260 

^68,620 

^31,446 

INIIIANA— Concluded. 


1,066 
713 
8.208 
4.211 
1,949 
8,968 
7.291 
040 
4.682 
2,441 

11,235 
2.289 
6,202 

11,226 
5,852 
1160 
8.249 
4,525 
6,397 
6,765 

1,388 
721 
8,951 
4,016 
4,160 
4,716 
7,542 
1,832 
7,087 
8,068 

12,  .514 
2,677 
8,715 

14,293 

10,669 
6,598 
8,187 
7,027 
9,643 

12,272 

1,383 
724 
8,961 
4,246 
4,327 
4.796 
7,542 
1,332 
7,087 
8,081 

12,514 
2,682 
8,715 

14,363 

10,769 
6.598 
8.387 
7,187 
9,859 

12,851 

224 
128 

81 
618 
897 
264 
684 
IM 

68 
189 
160 
144 
323 
882 
860 

55 
141 
626 
852 
200 

224 
128 

81 
618 
427 
268 
584 
151 

68 
153 
169 
144 
823 
332 
860 

55 
141 
680 
870 
373 

168 

66 

75 

687 

175 

44 

260 

115 

42 

16 

156 

117 

273 

287 

635 

17 

16 

401 

781 

79 

21 

22 

23 

280 
168 

80 

24 

80 

4 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

29 

14 

30 
31 

5 

82 

33 

70 
100 

34 

35 

36 

200 
160 
216 
679 

37 

65 
18 
113 

38 
39 
40 

90,809 

180,507 

1,887 

182,344 

6,410 

234 

6,644 

4,147 

FNot  includlxig  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment not  reported, 

A  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  geaeral  strike  of  December  6. 1887.  Pennsylvania. 

4  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

JVoi  including  4  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
tnd  July  4, 1807,  Pennsjlvania,  and  February  28, 1900,  lUinois. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMI88IONEB    OF   LABOB. 


Table  I.—STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
1N01AN  TERRITORY. 


Mar- 
Rinal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Ag«e- 

f?ate  days 

closed. 

Average 

dax-s 

closed. 

1 

1883  (a) 

* 

2 

1892.... ; 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

i' 

1 

1 

22 
5 

1 

1 

27 

1 
18 

7 
2,092 

7.0 
116.2 

8 

1894 

4 

1895.... 

5 

1897 

1 
1 
10 

4 
4 

1,120 

4.0 

4.0 

112.0 

6 

1898 

7 

1899 

8 

1900  (6) 

1 

Total  (c) 

t 

7 

6 

2 

57 

31 

8,227 

104.1 

lOHTA. 


9 

1881 

11 

25 

18 

18 

21 

19 

4 

8 

3 

4 

8 

7 

2 

13 

29 

20 

25 

16 

49 

51 

3 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 
3 
6 
4 

9' 

14 
14 
21 
9 
24 
23 

8 
19 
10 
12 
15 
13 

r 

2 
3 
2 
4 

15 
6 
4 
7 
25 
28 

21 

48 

63 

87 

59 

34 

18 

27 

10 

6 

117 

9 

2 

170 

265 

58 

118 

85 

144 

172 

9 
30 
48 
81 
28 
21 
18 
23 
10 
5 

110 
8 
2 

168 

252 
46 

112 
25 
95 

108 

258 
1,062 

554 
1,133 
1,105 
1,046 

160 
2,565 

179 

47 

6,178 

867 
88 
5,079 
8,857 
1,139 
2,387 

em 

/1, 437 
2,700 

28.7 
85.4 
12.9 
86.5 
89.5 
49.8 

8.9 

112.4 

17.9 

9.4 
56.2 
45.9 
19.0 
80.2 
36.1 
24.8 
21.3 
«90.6 
/15.3 
26.2 

10 

1882 

11 

1883(d) 

12 

1884.... 

13 

1885 

14 

1886....'. 

15 

1887 

16 

1888 

17 

1889 

18 

1890 

19 

1891 

20 

1892 

21 

1893 

22 

1894 

23 

1896 

24 

1896 

25 
26 

1897 

1898 

27 

1899 

28 

1900  (A) 

Total  (c) 

351 

177 

174 

1,408 

1,189 

iS6,862 

«32.6 

KANSAS, 


29 

1883(d) 

2 
2 
5 
4 

8 
5 
8 
3 
2 
3 
7 
5 

14 
4 
5 
3 

14 
7 

1 

1 
3 

7' 

5 
8 
8 
2 
2 
7 
3 
8 
3 
4 
2 
11 
4 

1 
1 
2 
4 

1 

i' 

2" 

6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

8 
6 
8 
9 
29 
34 
24 
5 
2 
3 
91 
8 
21 
4 
5 
3 
34 
9 

8 

6 

7 

8 

29 

88 

24 

5 

1 

8 

91 

8 

12 

1 

5 

1 

20 
5 

213 

976 

194 

44 

411 

261 

888 

59 

15 

54 

10,418 

206 

226 

14 

16 

8 

285 

152 

26.6 

162.7 

27.7 

5.5 
14.2 

7.9 
16,2 
11.8 
15.0 
18.0 
114.5 
25.8 
18.8 
14.0 

3.2 

3.0 
14.3 
30.4 

80 

1884.... 

31 

1885 

82 

1886 

33 

1887 

34 

1888 

35 

1889 

36 

1890 

37 

1891 

38 

1892 

39 

1893 

40 

1894 

41 

1895 

42 

1896 

43 

1897 

44 

1898 

45 

1899 

46 

1900(>) 

Total  (fc) 

101 

74 

27 

808 

267 

13,935 

52.2 

a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 
6  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
19U0,  Texas. 
dNot  including  1  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19,  1888,  New  York. 
cNot  including  7  establishments  closed  permanently. 
/"Mot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
INDIAN   TERRITORY. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate.    Average. 

1 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

AsRi.Mtanee. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

1 

7 

2,664 

95 

4 

4 

7,182 

7.0 

121.1 

19.0 

4.0 

4.0 

266.0 

1 
22 
5 

11,000 

425,000 

20,000 

1,500 

8,250 

420,000 

flOO 

112,000 

8,000 

360 

900 

580,000 

2 

$12,000 

1 

i 

27 

75,000 

***     *             

9,956            174.7 

1 

1 

55 

870, 750 

87,000 

701,360 

IOWA. 


561 
1,439 

901 
1,427 
1.590 
1,194 

160 
2.625 

179 

173 
6,228 

378 

88 

6,131 

10,240 

1,237 

2,909 

e737 

/4,044 

4,105 

26.7 
80.0 
14.3 
88.6 
26.9 
85.1 
8.9 
97.2 
17.9 
28.8 
58.2 
42.0 
19.0 
80.2 
88.6 
23.3 
24.7 
^26.8 
/28.3 
23.9 

7 
7 
26 
16 
27 
8 
7 
6 
1 
5 
13 
4 
1 

43 
28 
29 
54 
20 
89 
60 

7 
5 

7 

86 

87 

20 

82 

26 

4 

9 

9 

1 

102 

5 

1 

126 

177 

24 

50 

14 

46 

106 

88,834 

151,896 

164,418 

220,420 

76,489 

78,103 

8,390 

90,284 

7,525 

9,580 

295,440 

62,825 

8,690 

816,296 

621,128 

225,834 

218,670 

44,005 

(7151.068 

112,122 

250 

8,260 

6,942 

6,300 

8,191 

2,854 

432 

2,142 

420 

685 

765 

11,677 

17,500 

162,550 

70.200 

172,750 

98.575 

64,175 

900 

38,600 

1,250 

8,125 

60,350 

9,550 

9 
10 
11 

1 

12 
IS 

14 

7 
12 

15 
16 
17 

18 

2 

19 
20 

21 

1 
60 

5,106 
27,423 
2,224 
3,907 
5,236 
8,701 
3,587 

73,050 
152,300 

63,400 
106,866 

24,475 
y 108, 060 

63,435 

2i 
23 
24 

14 
1 
9 
6 

25 
26 
27 
28 

i46,296 

i32.4 

451 

125 

832 

f72,891,489 

95,091 

pi,  266, 110 

KANSAS. 


218 

976 

196 

47 

411 

265 

888 

59 

20 

64 

10,418 

844 

843 

67 

16 

27 

7,676 

204 

27.3 
162.7 
24.5 

5.2 
14.2 

7.8 
16.2 
11.8 
10.0 
18.0 
114.5 
43.0 
16.3 
14.8 

8.2 

9.0 
225.8 
22.7 

3 
1 
3 
9 
8 

28 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
7 
7 
1 
1 
2 

26 
8 

31,381 

150,363 

12,485 

5,787 

23,150 

32,960 

7,775 

6,000 

10,784 

9,900 

929,217 

145,300 

98,405 

7,700 

1,500 

1,250 

801,240 

.  79,180 

51 

88 

22,250 

144,910 

66,050 

6,680 

8,250 

62,500 

775 

575 

i;500 

1,800 

p 159, 450 

27,750 

46,900 

900 

575 

560 

109,857 

65,000 

29 

80 

81 

82 

26 
6 

21 
4 

i 

2 
1 

150 

88 

84 

437 
50 

85 

86 

37 

275 

460 

11,000 

8,319 

150 

88 

86 

89 
40 

14 

41 

2 
4 

1 

42 
43 

1 
4 
3 

44 

4 

3 

32,500 
500 

45 
46 

21,719 

71.7 

104 

96 

104 

1,856,367 

63,980 

p  701, 272 

g  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 


hNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

i  Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 

iNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  December  G,  1900, 
Texas. 

A  Not  including  8  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  May  12, 1900,  Mis- 
•oari,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

LAB  1901 5 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMldSSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  I,-STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-^Gontinued. 
INDIAN  TBARITOBT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1883  (a) 

2 

1892 

i68 
8,661 
850 
206 
475 
8,600 

168 
3,661 
850 
205 
475 
3,600 

3 

1894 

4 

1895 

5 

1897 

6 

1898 

7 

1899 

8 

1900(5) 

Total  (c) 

8,959 

8,989 

IOWA— Concluded. 


9 

1881 

1,813 
7,255 
3,501 
6,269 
2,761 
2,221 

152 
1,687 

338 

145 
5,835 
3,745 

212 
11,298 
14,8.56 
4,5M 
6,775 
2,007 
7.4?2 
6,320 

10 

150 

87 

14 

292 

2 

1,823 
7,405 
8,688 
5,283 
8,053 
2,223 

152 
1,702 

838 

146 
6,910 
8,777 

212 
U,524 
15,093 
4,690 
6,128 
2.636 
8,343 
6,914 

10 

1882 

11 

1883(d) 

12 

18W 

13 

1885 

14 

1886 

15 

1887 

16 

1888 

15 

17 

1889 

18 

1890 

1 

75 
32 

19 

1891 

20 

1892 

21 

1893 

22 

1894 

226 

287 

36 

353 

529 
871 
694 

23 

1895 

24 

1896 

25 

1897 

26 

1898 

27 

1899 

28 

1900(c) 

Total  (c) 

87,216 

3,524 

90,740 

KANSAS— Concluded. 


29 

1883(d) 

696 
615 
601 
691 

1.019 

16, 5M 

250 

212 

2,132 

406 

13, 191 

1,549 
/3,154 

8,873 
467 

1,525 

4,767 

1,964 

696 

615 

612 

-  691 

1,019 

16,754 

250 

218 

2,132 

406 

13,192 

1,649 

8,198 

4,415 

467 

1,536 

4,769 

1,964 

80 

1884.!^!:::::::::::::::: ::::::::::: ::::: 

31 

1885 

11 

32 

1886 

33 

1887 

34 

1888 

200 

35 

1889 

36 

1890 

6 

87 

1891 

38 

1892 

39 

1893 

1 

40 

1894 

41 

1895 

/18 
542 

42 

1896 

43 

1897 

44 

1898 

11 
2 

45 

1899 

46 

1900  (^) 

Total  (A) 

/53,666 

/791 

54,483 

a  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
b  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900  Texas, 
d^ot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
«Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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strikers. 

Employe^^wn  oat^of  emplor-                   ^,^  ,^^,,^,^^  ^,,^^  ^^,, 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

1    Brought 
Total.       from  other 
1     plaoes. 

1 

iso 

168 

168 
3,611 
700 
190 
350 
12,625 

t 

2 

1,716  ,            3.541 

681 
260 

521  t               25« 
250  ' 

3 

700 

125 

350 

2,550 

700 

190 

350 

2,625 



4 



I 

6 

1,OT6 



1,675|               950 

7 

8 



1 

6,571 

7,544 

7,544 

2,446 

2,4^1            1,209 

1 

IO\¥  A— Concluded. 


1,129 

1,198 

3,133 

4,946 

1,966 

1,564 

135 

67a 

276 

40 

5,765 

365 

137 

10,264 

11,136 

4,302 

5,»44 

1,251 

4,110 

4,853 

1,456 
3,647 
3,17* 
5,284 
2,351 
i;968 

16» 
1,563 

338 

66 

5,784 

637 

212 
10,865 
12,857 
4,412 
5,242 
1,27» 
5,450 
4,382 

6 
40 
16 

1,462 
8,687 
8,192 
5,234 
2,639 
1,968 

162 
1,578 

338 

67 

5,859 

669 

212 
11,065 
12,966 
4,440 
5,473 
1,483 
5,685 
4,440 

91 
566 
GtS 
904 
405 
129 

9 

20 
3 

8 
28 

100 
526 
616 
912 
453 
129 

1 
37 
142 
412 

507  1 
173  1 
63  1 

9 
10 
11 
12 

288 

13 
14 

15 

15 

217 

3 

220 

^>0j 

16 
17 

1 

75 
32 

n 

7 
82 

11 

11 

11  ; 

82, 

18 

4 

19 
20 

21 

200 
108 

28 
231 
205 
235 

48 

24 
687 
298 
411 

78 
365 
395 

24 
546 
304 
422 

79 
403 
311 

24  1 
524 
298 
498  < 

57  1 

Jll  1 

6  i 

22 

9 

6 
11 

1 
38 

6 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

63,791 

71,070 

1,508 

72,598 

5^003 

146 

5,149 

3,276  ; 

KANSAS— Concluded. 


660 
614 
552 
445 
614 
2,922 

m 

164 
623 

ail 

8,114 

1,323 

2,251 

240 

272 

175 

2,782 

1,253 

686 

615 

574 

678 

1,019 

7,154 

«8 

212 

605 

406 

8,118 

1,514 

2,657 

433 

415 

190 

8,146 

1,355 

696 

615 

581 

67?? 

1,919 

7,154 

245 

218 

605 

406 

8,119 

1,514 

2,666 

468 

415 

190 

3,146 

1,355 

9 

9 

9 

29 

30 

7 

27 
105 



27 
105 

10 
8 

31 

32 

2S 

1 1 

34 

26 
17 

3  i                  2» 

29 
17 

a5 

6 

17 

36 

37 

4 

611 

3 7' 

611 

225 

13 

8 

38 

1 

611 
225 
145 
20 
14 
57 
802 
14 

39 

225 

40 

9 
35 

127 
8 
14 
57 

802 
14 

18 
12 

43 

44 

625 

45 

46 

23,449 

30,032 

58 

30,090 

2,046 

36 

2,082 

1,562 

/Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

^Xot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas. 

A  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  May  12, 1900,  Mis- 
souri, and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOB. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
KENTUCKY. 


Ordered  by 

labor 

Etitablishmente. 

Total 
strikes. 

organizatlou. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

gate  days 
closed. 

Avera^ 

days 

closed. 

8 

3 

6 

14 

8 

718 

89.8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

122 

122.0 

4 

3 

1 

4 

8 

106 

35.3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

213 

213.0 

10 

8 

2 

11 

5 

471 

94.2 

16 

5 

10 

82 

82 

527 

16.5 

16 

10 

6 

118 

28 

879 

38.2 

9 

6 

3 

12 

3 

92 

30.7 

6 

3 

3 

6 

1 

28 

28.0 

16 

8 

7 

168 

27 

656 

24.8 

15 

5 

10 

63 

47 

391 

8.4 

9 

7 

2 

64 

19 

1,357 

71.4 

22 

12 

10 

107 

45 

C920 

C20.9 

19 

16 

3 

140 

123 

9.626 

78.8 

9 

6 

4 

21 

16 

1,733 

108.3 

8 

2 

1 

8 

2 

17 

8.5 

8 

5 

8 

20 

18 

2,369 

131.6 

16 

14 

2 

16 

14 

67P 

48.2 

7 

4 

8 

22 

19 

515 

27.1 

28 

19 

9 

80 

61 

1,843 

22.0 

223 

138 

85 

895 

468 

c 22, 761 

C48.7 

1881 

1882 

1883(a) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897(d) 

1898 

1899(«) 

1900  (/) 

Total  (g) 


IjOUISIANA. 


1881 

1888(0) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1900 

Total  (o) 


64 


2 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

26 


6 

6 

172 

1 

5 

42 

SO 

12 

1,113 

80 

21 

5 

6 

6 

34 


1,488 


3 
42 
80 
12 
1,112 
12 

8 


21 


1,281 


22 

210 

280 

M 

4,614 

24 

7 

10 

18 


41 


5,442 


5.2 
1.0 
3.2 


7.3 
5.0 
9.5 
7.0 
4.1 
2.0 
2.3 
8.3 
S.0 


2.0 
4.2 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reoorted. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  ([eneral  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
e  Including  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Tennessee. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS—Continued. 
KENTUCKY. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

»4S 
167 
821 
243 
928 
548 

2.020 

660 

69 

3,229 
447 

1,917 
c  1,405 
10.379 

1,7M 
46 

2,529 
730 
895 

2,056 

67.4 
83.5 
80.8 

121.5 
84.4 
17.1 
17.1 
46.7 
11.5 
19.2 
8.4 
30.0 

C13.3 
74.1 
84.0 
15.0 

126.5 
45.6 
40.7 
25.7 

6 

8 
2 
1 
1 
7 

21 
13 
8 
5 
56 
14 
1 
c61 
64 
8 
1 
6 
4 
2 
24 

$354,653 
61,500 
13,810 
21,920 

114,204 
68,854 

168,346 
40,869 
7,297 
89,312 
88,423 
89,063 

880.206 
1,448,624 

119,601 
9,660 

418,420 

189,747 
92,182 

281,689 

$14,480 

670 

875 

600 

6,798 

2,250 

16,010 

67,058 

908 

6,665 

186,485 
10.600 
93,180 

1 

2 

2 
1 
4 

9 

93 

8 

1 

110 

89 

63 

C44 

5 

18 

1 

3 

11 

13 

21 

1 

8 
4 

125,800 

55,536 

61,900 

19,500 

1,600 

629,600 

8,225 

87,300 

660,650 

6354,700 

41,370 

1,300 

81,540 

633,140 

88,660 

113,840 

5 

2 
12 
1 

6 
7 
8 
9 

2 

10 
11 

789 

11.063 

46,102 

8,020 

1,396 

25,661 

13,892 

1.351 

7.938 

12 

el 
71 

18 
14 
15 

1 

11 

1 

7 

35 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

c  31, 196 

C34.9 

c447 

cl46 

c302 

3,992,370 

6171,026 

Al,264,815 

liOVlSIANA. 


52 

41 

4,113 

197 
86 

210 

286 

84 

4,616 

132 

65 

13 

18 

9 

246 

8.7 
6.8 
28.9 
197.0 
7.2 
6.0 
9.5 
7.0 
4.1 
4.4 
8.1 
2.6 
8.0 
1.8 
7.2 

6 
6 
165 
1 
3 
42 
8 

52,762 

12,660 

98,421 

8,000 

6,216 

30,000 

42,500 

8,500 

273,804 

89,676 

19,339 

1,422 

2,700 

1,210 

25,575 

760 

25,000 
25,000 
40,475 

21 

22 

7 

23 

3,000 

24 

1 

1 

1,950 

6,000 

5,800 

2,000 

120,020 

27,500 

2,660 

325 

450 

50 

10,600 

25 

26 

22 
12 

27 

28 

18 

1 

1,095 

16 

19 

8 

5 

5 

13 

4,000 
8,675 

29 

13 
2 
2 
1 

80 
81 

235 

82 

83 

84 

1 

20 

85 

10,118 

6.8 

61 

40 

1,387 

622,264 

11,660 

i  166,720 

/Including  strike  of  September  13, 1900,  Tennessee. 

g  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  2  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
A  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  1,093  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

KENTUCKY-Concludcd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883(o) 

1884 

1885 ;... 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897(c) 

1898 

1899(d) 

1900(c) 

Total  (/) 


Employees  before  Ktrike. 


Male.  Female.         Total 


I-O  UI  SI  AN  A— Concluded. 


1881 

1883(a) 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1900 

Total  (a) 


2,607 

545 

879 

376 

1.3*^4 

2,041 

4,055 

1,220 

2,283 

6,398 

1,927 

1,862 

9,187 

S2,017 

952 

510 

2,471 

2,396 

2,514 

10,274 


86,868 


24 
12 

522 
27 
&i 

160 

38 

1 

50 


10 
932 


1,974 


a  Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1891 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee, 
d  Including  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Tenneaeee. 


2,610 

552 

8s2 

37(J 

1,34S 

2,053 

4,577 

1,247 

2,347 

6,o5H 

1,965 

1,863 

9,237 

82,113 

952 

515 

2,521 

2,396 

2.524 

11,206 


87,842 


10,210 

1,850 

6,220 

64 

440 

6,000 

2,700 

690 

29,972 

8.866 

1,793 

652 

720 

950 

1,976 

10,210 

1,350 

5,220 

55 

449 

6,000 

2,72S 

690 

81,778 

4.775 

1,793 

652 

720 

950 

3,413 

1 
9 

28 

1,806 
910 

1,438 

66,491 

4,192 

70,683 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

KlSNTirCKY— Concluded. 


Strikers, 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strlk 

e. 

BrouKht 

from  other 

places. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1,182 

443 

143 

57 

414 

1,443 

2,714 

627 

161 

3.200 

1,307 

1,461 

6,011 

12,984 

806 

457 

2,048 

1,731 

2.060 

7,758 

1,216 

468 

143 

57 

1,085 

1,811 

2,675 

577 

2S1 

8.788 

1,435 

1,526 

5,901 

13,206 

918 

472 

2,381 

3 
7 

1,218 

475 

143 

57 

1,035 

1,823 

8,147 

692 

281 

8,842 

1,467 

1,526 

5,951 

13.206 

918 

472 

2,426 

2,071 

2,071 

8,178 

814 

12 

78 

23 

29 

608 

204 

104 

23 

104 

106 

6 

51,845 

1,625 

11 

14 

881 

240 

201 

727 

314 

12 

78 

23 

46 

508 

201 

104 

28 

104 

106 

6 

61,845 

14 
831 
240 
201 
772 

256 

1 

2 

78 

3 

4 

17 

80 
448 
131 
36 
13 
48 
87 

5 

12 

6 

472 
15 

7 

8 

9 

54 
82 

10 

• 

11 

12 

50 

(&) 

61,680 
1,163 

13 
14 

15 

16 

45 

220' 

206 
180 
684 

17 

2,071 
2,071 
7,495 

18 

19 

683 

45 

20 

46,897 

49,476 

1,878 

60,849 

56,602  1              662 

66,564 

65,209 

W>UISIANA— Concluded. 


10,180 

1,350 

4,851 

25 

431 

6,000 

2,278 

690 

27,028 

8,262 

1,445 

149 

720 

285 

863 

10,180 

1,350 

6,021 

25 

430 

6.000 

2,584 

690 

28.428 

3,042 

1,445 

149 

720 

285 

825 

10,180 

1,360 

5,021 

26 

431 

6,000 

2,684 

690 

29,928 

8,262 

1,445 

149 

720 

286 

863 

42 
60 
691 
15 
87 

42 
60 
591 
15 
87 

21 

22 

23 

i 

1 

10 
12 

24 

25 

26 

27 

1 

28 

1,600 
220 

5,174 
800 
1,310 
86 
670 
80 
410 

200 
175 

5,874 

975 

1,810 

86 

670 

30 

428 

6,374 

29 
30 

40 

31 

82 

33 

34 

88 

18 

410 

35 

69,557 

61.174 

1,760 

62,934 

9,106 

893 

9,558 

5,846 

«Incladiii^  strike  of  September  13,  1900,TenneflBee. 

/IncludinflT  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  18, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  incloding  2  strikes 
ixkcluded  in  geuMtd  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— CJontinued. 
MAINB. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

' 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

S'rH" 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

1881 

2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
21 
12 
7 
8 
28 
6 
6 
10 
2 
9 
9 
8 
8 
10 
U 

18 
20 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
8 
2 
4 
8 

21 
16 
12 
11 
89 
11 

33 
5 
10 
12 
8 
12 
10 
28 

2 
2 

11 

19 

3 
8 
9 
3 
18 

18 
10 
21 
20 
7 

197 
54 

150 
93 
69- 
28 

122 

986 
60 

123 
29 
60 

494 

147 
1,217 

6.5 

5.0 
21.0 
20.0 

7.0 
17.9 

6.8 
16.7 
13.8 
17.8 
28.0 
122.0 
61.9 
15.0 
41.0 

9.7 
20.0 
54.9 
49.0 
67.6 

2 

1882 

3 

18S3(a)    

4 

1884 

6 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

10 

18«0 4 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1894 

15 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

20 

1900(6) 

Total  (c) 

172 

87 

85 

254 

110  1         S.900 

35.5 

' 

IflARiri^AND. 


1881 

1882 

1883(a) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900(A) 

Total  (f) 


2 

1 

1 

11 

8 

282 

29.0 

8 

2 

1 

41 

41 

1,841 

44.0 

8 

6 

2 

84 

84 

1,629 

47.9 

4 

8 

1 

4 

2 

41 

20.5 

9 

6 

3 

61 

56 

2,530 

45.2 

14 

10 

4 

223 

168 

5,844 

31.8 

22 

15 

7 

108 

40 

374 

9.4 

9 

8 

1 

10 

4 

68 

15.8 

11 

9 

2 

12 

5 

331 

66.2 

25 

19 

6 

47 

18 

113 

6.3 

11 

8 

8 

32 

27 

318 

11.8 

26 

21 

6 

165 

65 

2,427 

37.3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 

7.0 

15 

8 

7 

83 

12 

893 

82.8 

15 

/7 

/7 

95 

80 

862 

10.8 

7 

/2 

/4 

63 

8 

19 

6.3 

4 
4 

1 
2 

3 
2 

13 
4 

2 

16 

8.0 

16 

6 

10 

85 

5 

46 

9.2 

83 

U 

22 

69 

85 

2,796 

79.9 

242 

J 146 

i94 

1,019 

606 

19,881 

32.0 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 
cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Massachusetts. 
d  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
/Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
niAINE. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'  — 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

railed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

23 

51 

28 

307 

300 

242 

164 

163 

131 

688 

106 

179 

1,156 

62 

171 

69 

157 

786 

214 

1,324 

7.7 
12.8 
14.0 
102.8 
87.6 
11.5 
10.3 
13.8 
11.9 
17.6 

9.6 
29.8 
35.0 
12.4 
17.1 

5.8 
19.6 
65.5 
21.4 
47.3 

3 

$21,850 

1,524 

2,500 

63,390 

$500 
2,260 
2,800 

18,050 
6.148 

49,555 

8,100 

4,100 

480 

15,117 
1,400 

16,350 

121,693 

426 

5,540 

1,850 

2,100 

91,500 
8.325 

13,500 

1 

1 

8 
2 
3 

11 
11 

11 
14 

21 

1270 

2 

3 

' 

4 

3 

19,248 
88,706 
15,256 
17,713 
23,500 
87,851 
5,001 
8,997 
^69,144 
748 



760 
2,027 
1,231 

6 

7 
5 
2 

8 

6 
7 

1 

8 

800 
7.178 

237 
2,162 
6,500 

9 

13 
11 

2 
4 

12 

10 
11 

12 

1 

13 
14 

1 

50,162 
18,996 
9,699 

604,900 
75,075 

162,647 

12,000 

15 
16 

656 
2,000 

17 

1 
1 
15 

18 
19 

41,400 

20 

6,322 

24.9 

71 

38 

145 

1,426,906              77,210 

369, 7M 

MARYIiAND. 


238 

1,928 

1,629 

106 

2,910 

10,906 

1,277 

112 

636 

296 

406 

10,848 

89 

1,159 

1,168 

1,509 

236 

2S 

203 

3,675 


21.6 
47.0 
^7.9 
27.0 
47.7 
48.9 
12.4 
11.2 
44.7 

6.3 
12.8 
70.0 

9.8 
85.1 
12.3 
24.0 
18.2 

6.3 

5.8 
61.8 


6 

108 

8 

1 


6.150 

342,690 

38,698 

5,040 

120,433 

391,239 

46,482 

10,423 

63,947 

21,265 

46,047 

292,256 

8,654 

273,397 

« 78, 270 

149,540 

86,340 

653 

44,547 

1,063,766 


1,250 
10,710 

7,123 

2,211 
21,650 
49,957 
d3,189 

.c506 

dl,220 

228 

2,686 
11,854 


644 
(72.132 
e  10, 000 


20 

1,810 

83,590 


1 


3,000 

217,000 

21, 745 

4,010 

81,200 

271,750 

C  20, 275 

7.034 

ell.  200 

13,668 

26,600 

d 146, 350 

1,250 

78,100 

36,975 

41,500 


50 
10,625 
385,066 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 


39,109 


37.3 


514 


179 


356 


e3, 023, 636 


i;  160, 180 


n,  377, 287 


g  Not  including  78  establishments  not  reported. 
%  Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900.  West  Virginia. 

i  Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Vuginla,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general 
■trike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
j  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 
It  Not  including  84  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

IVAINK— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883(a) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900(5) 

Total  (r) 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male, 


45,2ft9 


Female. 


2,375 
143 
826 
325 
820 

2,633 

1,957 
578 
175 
276 
500 
324 

2,545 
46 

1,990 

2,965 
410 

8,880 
500 
278 


23,640 


Total. 


3,950 
296 
1,810 
1,180 
1,953 
5,954  1 
5,945  ' 
2,613 
1,664 
4,100 
2, -220 
1,710 
9,638 
269 
4,180 
6,746 
1,210 
8,382 
8.240 
3,240 


68,799 


OTARY  I*ANO— Concluded. 


21 

1881 ;.. 

850 
3,990 
1,489 
99 
2.449 
10,374 
4,061 

931 
1.046 
5,856 
2,529 
9,336 

223 

6,777 

3,405 

12,725 

515 

516 

7,807 

29,768 

850 
8,990 
1,489 

120 
2,449 
10.374 
4,157 

981 
1,  im 
6,948 
2,6:58 
10,436 

258 

7,067 

6,020 

21,975 

665 

620 

7,702 

31,589 

22 

1882 

23 

1883(a) 

24 

1884 

21 

25 

1885 

26 

1886 

27 

1887 

96 

50 

142 

92 

9 

1,100 

35 

280 

1,615 

9,260 

50 

4 

395 

1,821 

28 

1888 

29 

1889 

30 

1890 

31 

1891 

32 

1892 

33 

1893 

31 

1894 

35 

1896 

36 

1896 

37 

1897 

38 

1898 

39 

1899 

40 

1900(d) 

Total(c) 

104,246 

14,960 

119,206 

a  Not  Including  1  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1.  1900,  Massachusetts. 
cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  Yoik,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Massachusetts. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
MAINB— Concluded. 


MA»YI-ANI>--Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

1 

Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

i    Brought 
Total.       from  other 
places. 

590 

56 

174 

70 

422 

1,156 

1,042 

804 

1,036 

1,214 

242 

318 

3,380 

64 

46.i 

864 

340 

1,243 

1,114 

1.683 

936 

76 

134 

250 

322 

1,573 

1,160 

784 

1,179 

1,282 

231 

318 

3,429 

61 

1,000 

1,680 

462 

4,077 

2,025 

1,735 

1,575 

54 

126 

150 

100 

250 

480 

121 

51 

70 

14 

2 

1,763 

3 

780 

1.806 

80 

3,880 

2,510 

130 

260 

400 

422 

1,829 

1,640 

905 

1,230 

1,362 

245 

320 

6,192 

64 

1,780 

2,985 

632 

7.967 

1 1..... L 

26 

8 

64 

62 
246 

82 

25  1                17 

3     .  .     ..        '         8 

64                   25  1          4 

62    6 

50 
8 

295                     4 
90                   62 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

H 

196 

50 

16 

1,033 

10 
6 

u 

24                   12 

200                  136 

64  .                   9 

16                     4 

810 

1,843  '           1,276 
1 

13 
14 

87 
66 
82 
240 
396 
198 



87    

15 

15 

80  1 

16 

82  ' 

17 

65 
10 

805  ' 

18 

405              2,480 
43  1            1,778 

406    

19 

20 

218                  208 

20 

16,335 

22,703 

11,258  1          83,961 

2,847 

607  1            8,354              1,742 

676 

3,384 

824 

68 

2,098 

9, '298 

1,809 

426 

440 

2,266 

2,154 

3,643 

52 

4,120 

3.347 

6,040 

127 

102 

1.861 

8,632 

725 

8,990 

1,459 

96 

2,449 

10,214 

2,013 

758 

472 

2,918 

2,196 

4,881 

87 

4,559 

2,623 

8,475 

127 

174 

2,256 

9,388 

725 
3,990 
1,469 

116 
2,449 
10,214 
2,073 

803 

612 
2,993 
2,196 
6,771 

122 
4,624 
8,709 
6,450 

127 

178 
2,331 
9,648 

21 

250 

8 

18 

866 

667 

841 

68 

36 

139 

115 

451 

28 

416 

187 

750 

62 

41 

•      197 

1,120 

250 

8 

18 

856 

674 

846 

78 

36 

139 

125 

476 

23 

416 

267 

1,250 

52 

41 

207 

1,126 

250 

22 

23 

20 

24 

356 

472 

62 

25 

7 
5 
10 

26 

60 
45 
140 
75 

27 
28 
29 

4 

64 
52 
2 
42 
70 
200 

30 

10 
26 

81 

890 

35 

65 

1,186 

1,975 

32 
33 

34 

80 
600 

86 
36 
37 

4 

75 

260 

38 

10 
5 

85 
677 

89 
40 

50,265 

54,760 

4,830 

69,690 

5,135 

652 

6,787 

2,226 

d  Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virghila. 

e  Including  strike  of  April  9. 1900,  West  Virginia,  but  not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general 
strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Tablr  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
.TI  ASS  ACH  USETTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883  (a) . 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887  (c)  . 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


1894. 
1895. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900(A). 


Total 
strikes. 


15 

26 

14 

31 

49 

117 

133 

96 

123 

146 

186 

154 

169 

124 

73 

45 

60 

42 

77 

77 


Total  (;) j    1,705 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


976 


Xo. 


729 


Establish  men  til. 


Num- 
ber. 


85 

78 

83 

46 

97 

715 

343 

167 

266 

510 

234 

438 

872 

276 

222 

97 

162 

89 

409 

610 


5,099 


Number    ^^^     Average 


closed. 


27 

67 

21 

27 

75 

576 

146 

64 

91 

190 

62 

267 

161 

169 

100 

9 

21 

81 

83 


129 

1,122 

288 

1,700 

2,755 

18,642 

rf  1,924 

1,855 

1,246 

d7,553 

d911 

4,738 

1,896 

8,788 

d977 

92 

357 

1,618 

818 

10, 116 


2,508  I    *67,320 


closed. 


4.8 

16.7 

13.7 

63.0 

36.7 

23.6 

dl3.4 

29.0 

13,7 

d40.0 

dl4.9 

17.7 

12.6 

22.4 

d9.9 

10.2 

17.0 

49.0 

9.9 

30.4 


i:22.9 


iTHmiGAN. 


21 

1881 

15 
6 
10 

19 
37 
21 
11 
18 
21 
17 

17 
16 
20 
9 

18 
19 
14 

7 
8 
6 
6 
8 

14 
13 
9 
12 
10 
12 
19 
10 
11 
10 
16 
6 
•  16 
17 
8 

8 
3 
4 
3 
11 
23 
8 
2 
6 
11 
5 
9 
9 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
6 

64 
40 
20 
22 

110 

102 
84 
39 
30 

102 
47 
60 
45 
37 
82 
40 
9 
29 

139 
73 

52 
35 
15 
16 
101 
47 
14 

5 

8 
21 
18 
10 
36 
27 
49 
27 

5 
19 
63 

9 

840 

1,680 

606 

154 

3,212 

348 

62 

16 

36 

181 

299 

78 

963 

1,118 

2,106 

1,275 

49 

497 

1,212 

88 

16.2 

48.0 

33.7 

9.6 

81.8 

7.4 

3.7 

3.2 

4.5 

8.6 

16.6 

7.8 

26.8 

41.4 

43.0 

47.2 

9.8 

26.2 

19.2 

9.8 

22 

1882 

23 

1883  la) 

24 

1884.... 

25 

1885 

26 

1886 

27 

1887 

28 

1888 

29 

1889 

80 

1890 

81 

1891 

82 

1892 

33 

1893 

34 

1894 

35 

1896 

86 

1896 

37 

1897 

88 

1898 

39 

1899(») 

40 

1900.... 

Total  {()) 

344 

213 

131 

1,174 

577 

14,709 

25.5 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  9  establishments  included  in  general  strike  of  January  26,  1887. 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5,  1887,  Pennsylvania. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently, 
cincluding  general  strike  of  December  13, 1886. 
/Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
oNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

A  Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
iNot  including  2  establLshments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901,  and  2  estab- 
lishments in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY   YEARS— Continued. 
MASS  A€H  USBTTS. 


Days  undl  gtrikere 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strike»- 

Employees'  — 

Loss  of 
employers. 

■  -a 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suo- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Aasistance. 

num- 
ber. 

368 

10.4 

15 

12 

8 

•50,779 

112.265 

$39,236 

1 

1,204 

15.4 

66 

1 

11 

941,183 

14,007 

624,246 

2 

491 

14.9 

19 

1 

18 

78.090 

6,735 

27,720 

8 

2.841 

50.9 

12 

1 

88 

691,416 

86,024 

189,380 

4 

4,617 

47.6 

69 

4 

24 

1.053,499 

42,149 

352,885 

6 

22.585 

81.5 

170 

438 

107 

1,868,697 

6156,528 

990.416 

6 

d5.a02 

dl6.5 

106 

70 

166 

962,986 

e 168, 047 

476.133 

7 

6.407 

82.4 

77 

10 

80 

881,944 

/55,674 

210,994 

8 

6.381 

24.0 

54 

86 

176 

/561,602 

50,544 

/156,789 

9 

d 17. 545 

d34.5 

239 

14 

257 

524,186 

106,304 

311,109 

10 

d8,426 

dl4.7 

75 

64 

96 

197,331 

16,324 

/ 123, 980 

11 

8.863 

20.2 

239 

26 

173 

651,458 

88,081 

195,559 

12 

6,371 

14.4 

209 

82 

131 

288,112 

87,303 

fir  146, 307 

18 

7.S40 

26.6 

138 

66 

82 

2,842,018 

138,751 

907,837 

14 

d4,779 

d21.6 

104 

38 

80 

619,065 

48,950 

/ 160, 625 

16 

3.368 

84.7 

80 

12 

65 

200,480 

17,102 

119,635 

16 

8,736 

28.1 

34 

6 

123 

844,567 

9,337 

229,336 

17 

3,628 

40.8 

3 

2 

84 

2,180,599 

87,610 

/790,375 

18 

11,677 

28.6 

148 

171 

90 

482,398 

16,700 

138,925 

19 

<  19. 381 

1*38.8 

i354 

ilO 

il42 

589,615 

137,343 

630,000 

20 

«187,760 

m.i 

i2,163 

n,003 

il,929 

/15, 459, 873 

/1, 244, 778 

wi6,571,484 

IVICHIGAN. 


1.156 

1.745 

628 

846 

8,600 

8.195 

953 

927 

243 

4,142 

971 

792 

1.296 

1.441 

8.703 

i;834 

166 

760 

2,864 

583 

18.0 
43.6 
81.4 
15.7 
82.7 
81.3 
11.3 
23.8 

8.1 
40.6 
20.7 
18.2 
28.8 
88.9 
46.2 
46.9 
18.3 
26.9 
17.0 

8.0 

64 

10 
40 
9 
6 
91 
87 
23 
10 
16 
89 
9 
81 
23 
81 
51 
11 
4 
8 
26 
15 

226,639 

265,251 

192,322 

81,804 

869,741 

146,245 

46,010 

65,740 

11,224 

888,528 

69.166 

106,810 

142,741 

882,450 

656,669 

847,892 

83.268 

92.168 

82,853 

82,029 

7,600 

5,534 

5,361 

717 

11,774 

6,582 

2,400 

5,287 

543 

17,556 
8,141 
5,510 

14,977 
6,499 

69,532 

57,606 
8,770 

24,879 
6,091 

107,375 

120,400 

91,297 

19.706 

132,205 

156,020 

23,255 

21.500 

3,415 

179,576 

61,400 

87,850 

40.290 

202,800 

188,800 

108,808 

21,500 

30,100 

43,105 

47,100 

21 

22 

11 
16 
18 
87 
61 
10 
13 

9 
29 
28 
21 

6 
31 

8 

2 
16 
69 
66 

23 

1 

1 

28 

24 
25 
26 
27 

19 
2 
4 

9 

1 
1 

28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
S3 
84 

85 

21 
3 
5 

44 
2 

86 
37 
88 
89 
40 

30,832 

26.3 

495 

141 

538 

8,728,540 

259,359 

1,626,000 

i Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  but 
not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  December  5, 1887 
Pennsylvania. 

kSot  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

<Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently,  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  January  29, 1901,  and  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

m  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

n  Including  strike  of  May  16,  1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in 
general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 

o Including  strike  of  May  16,  1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  includine  2  strikes  included  in 
general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  May  16, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continned. 

IttASSACMUSBTTS-Concluaed. 


Mar- 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Mule.          Female. 

TotoL 

1 

1881 

4,264 
8,783 
2,734 
7,989 
16,957 
87,150 
40,576 
E,691 
26,491 
26,621 
23,275 
35,794 
25,085 
48,758 
22,113 
12,669 
16,438 
27,369 
33,980 
80,369 

870 

5,550 

1,889 

6,935 

7,854 

K.514 

14,^88 

18,994 

22,675 

7,909 

12,640 

22,987 

16,899 

98,539 

15,078 

4,915 

5,162 

18,256 

20,698 

12,294 

5.134 
14,333 

4,623 
14,934 

9 

1882       

3 

18H3(«) 

4 

188-1          

6 

1885 

»,8n  ' 

6 

1886          

62,664  < 

7 

1887  (&) 

5&l&i 

8 

1888 

96,588 

9 

188» 

49,166 

10 

1890 

34,530 

11 

1891 

85,915 

12 

1892 

58,781 

13 

189S 

41,984 
«,297 
37,191 
17,584 

11 

1894  

15 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

21,600 

18 

1898 -.  

45,624 

19 

1899 

64,673 

20 

19Q0fc\    

42,663 

Total  {e) 

470,009 

260,240           73»,249 

IWICHIO  A  N— Concluded. 


21  ;  1881. 

22  '  1882. 


1883 

1884, 

1886. 
1887. 


(«)- 


1889. 
1890.. 
1891., 
1892.. 
189R., 
34  I  18W., 


1895. 
1896. 
1897 
1898, 
1899 
1900. 


(/)- 


Total  (17). 


"I 


7,724 
8,865 
3,832 
1,941 
8,981 
6,512 
5,409 
1,753 
2,270 
16,594 
5,867 
5,714 
5,013 
6, 153 
8,046 
7,619 
3,261 
2.S64 
5,263 
9,579 


117,810  I 


351 

1 

111 

88 
296 
629 

70 


26 

27 

27 

171 

420 

101 

444 

50 

325 

78 

387 


8,602 


8,075 
8,866 
8,943 
2,029 
9,277 
7,141 
6,479 
1,763 
2,296 
16,621 
5,384 
5,885 
5,153 
6,254 
8,490 
7.699 
3.586 
2,44:* 
5,650 
9,579 


120,912 


a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

r  Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampehire,  and  Rhode  IsUnd. 

(iNot  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  ^,  1901,  and  2  e8tal>ttsli- 
ments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

« Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  but 
not  including  2  strikes  included  In  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  December  5,  1887, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

MASS  A  CH ITSCTT9— Concluded. 


Striken. 

£mpk>yeea  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

nnm- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1,688 

4,781 

1,417 

3,(M7 

5,818 

21,882 

14,890 

7,688 

16,656 

11,011 

8,246 

10,953 

7,919 

43,616 

12,229 

3,235 

4.891 

20,540 

8,401 

11,874 

1.861 

7,701 

1,793 

6,777 

14,877 

24,386 

18,980 

9.606 

13,777 

13,239 

8,717 

10,712 

9,406 

32,748 

9,674 

4,659 

6,161 

18.741 

10,096 

14,038 

483 
4,588 
1,490 
6;  821 
6,299 
7,877 

!'SS 
S,879 

12,967 
1,838 
1,801 
8,098 
8,783 

26,277 
6,0*9 
1,286 
1,428 

11,203 
2,496 
2,170 

2,344 
12,239 

8,283 
11,598 
21,176 
82,263 
25,716 
18,474 
26,764 
15,077 
10,518 
13,810 
13,186 
60.025 
15,723 

6,945 

7,686 
29,944 
12,591 
16,208 

147 

1,283 

102 

481 

638 

8,1«7 

2,907 

1,096 

1,724 

1,900 

1,023 

1,818 

1,509 

2,736 

933 

806 

1.874 

2,857 

1,242 

d970 

6 

153 

1,263 

141 

742 

707 

3,730 

3,371 

1,172 

2,016 

2,101 

1,187 

1,957 

1,700 

8,628 

1,168 

878 

1,667 

3,584 

1,312 

d  1,016 

78 

1,200 

60 

246 

841 

1,667 

2,W2 

470 

1,224 

686 

275 

926 

405 

1,777 

166 

166 

173 

452 

30 

d441 

1 
2 

39 
261 

69 
563 
464 

76 
292 
201 
164 
144 
191 
892 
235 

72 
293 
727 

70 
d46 

'    8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

219,430  1        236,936 

111,616 

848,470 

d28,688 

d4,805 

d33,49e 

dl3,007 

mnCSBae  A  ft— concluded . 


5,248 
2,737 
3,382 

996 
6,041 
6,616 
8,101 
1.186 

750 
7,296 
3,743 
1,825 
2,910 
6,648 
6,608 
3,910 
1,206 
1,270 
2,240 
2,436 

6,615 
3,718 
3,761 
1,788 
8,749 
5,810 
8,928 
1,286 
814 
9,896 
4,456 
8,400 
3,983 
6,631 
7.117 
6,022 
1.436 
2,172 
3.469 
6,441 

297 

6,812 
3,718 
3.871 
1,788 
8,838 
6,157 
8,958 
1,2S6 
820 
9,900 
4,468 
8,653 
3,985 
6,634 
7,437 
6,024 
1,636 
2.289 
8,799 
6,411 

788 

190 

410 

69 

1,864 

683 

211 

215 

240 

405 

226 

537 

876 

1,021 

1,760 

95 

80 

169 

139 

157 

20 

758 

190 

580 

69 

1,361 

642 

211 

215 

240 

405 

226 

537 

876 

1,021 

1,760 

95 

80 

189 

139 

157 

30 
106 
245 

21 

22 

110 

170 

23 
24 

89 

847 

30 

92 
87 
137 
150 
129 
286 
130 
403 
836 
431 
1,750 

25 

9 

26 
27 

28 

6 

2 
12 
144 

2 
100 
320 

2 

200 

67 

830 

29 

30 

31 

82 

33 

34 

86 

86 

80 

85 

-87 

20 

38 
39 

20 

40 

68,039 

89,306 

2,068 

91,364 

9,638  ;               219  •           9,751 

!                1 

4,998 

/Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general 
strike  of  May  16, 1899,  wooden  goods,  WiseonsiD. 

{f  Ii}clndiii|[  ttrike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  In  gen> 
eml  Krikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  WisconslB. 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
MINNESOTA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

•  Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

1881 

14 
27 
18 
6 
9 
35 
19 
26 
17 
26 
36 
13 
24 
15 
16 
18 
13 
20 
14 
25 

4 

14 

9 

1 

2 

10 

514 

615 

13 

20 

22 

10 

21 

9 

9 

9 

9 

17 

13 

22 

10 
18 

26 
64 
69 

13 
8 

82 
71 
72 
14 
18 
277 
178 
66 
69 
143 
125 
46 
33 
26 
81 
63 
20 
106 
63 
217 

28 
16 
23 
9 
6 
177 
163 
41 
68 
98 
61 
81 
19 
11 
21 
40 
16 
83 
9 
110 

116 

110 

156 

24 

20 

2,053 

8,181 

C190 

628 

1,006 

1,214 

331 

86 

68 

cl06 

146 

98 

15 

1.625 

5.0 

6,9 

6.8 

2.7 

4.0 

11.6 

19.5 

C4.8 

10.0 

10.8 

19.9 

10.7 

4.5 

6.3 

c6.0 

3.6 

6.1 

2.8 

8.8 

14.8 

2 

1882 

3 

1883(a)              

4 

1884.... 

5 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889           

10 

1890 

11 

1891     

12 

1892 

13 

1898          

14 

1894 

16 

1895           

16 

1896 

17 

1897                

18 

1898 

19 

1899  (d) 

20 

1900.... 

Total  («) 

383 

/243 

/138 

1,633 

1,009 

p  11, 862 

^11.8 

nussissippi. 


21 

1883  (A) 

1 1 

22 

1885.... 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i' 

1 

8 

i* 

1 
3 
3 
3 
17 
1 
1 
6 

1 

7 

7.0 

23 

1886 

24 

1887 

3 

3 

17 

1 

1 
6 

96 
186 
918 

42 

2 

216 

32.0 
62.0 
54.0 
42,0 
2.0 
86.0 

25 

1890          

26 

1891 

27 

1892 

28 

1893 

29 

1900 

Total  (a) 

10 

5 

6 

35 

32 

1,467 

45.8 

MISSOURI. 


30 

1881  

18 

9 
18 

9 
28 
45 

8 
17 

8 
80 
22 
24 
29 
21 
12 
16 
15 
29 
27 
21 

13 

8 

13 

6 

15 

26 

8 

16 

7 

16 

17 

20 

25 

16 

7 

8 

4 

13 

21 

18 

5 
1 
5 
3 
13 
19 

i' 

1 

14 
5 
4 
4 
5 
6 
8 
11 
16 
6 
8 

225 

204 

253 

17 

97 

808 

89 

198 

470 

126 

184 

86 

161 

326 

296 

66 

64 

99 

84 

214 

219 

60 

237 

12 

64 

60 

20 

63 

420 

68 

9 

6 

128 

191 

291 

63 

60 

76 

23 

24 

1,719 
1,632 
2,829 

218 
2,281 
1,066 

312 
6,694 
9,628 
1,130 
C172 

139 
8,357 
13,284 
4,033 

466 

1,324 

c3,396 

358 

210 

7.8 
27.2 

9.8 
18.2 
34.9 
18,1 
16.6 
90.4 
22.9 
21.8 
C21.5 
27.8 
26.2 
69.3 
13.9 

7.4 

22.1 

e46.8 

16.6 

8.8 

81 

1882 

32 

1883(a) 

33 

1884.... 

34 

1885 

85 

1886 

36 

1887 

87 

1888 

88 

1889 

39 

1890 

40 

1891 

41 

1892 

42 

1893 

43 

1894 

44 

1895 

45 

1896 

46 

1897 

47 

1898          

48 

1899 

49 

1900  (*) 

Total  (0 

406 
1 

277 

129 

3,616 

2,078 

p 52, 667 

^26.4 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
cNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

d  Not  includhig  28trikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
eNot  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  August  14, 1899, 
and  October  8. 1899,  Wisconsin. 
/Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 
yNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
MINNESOTA. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  re«mploytMi  or 
places  fiUed  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 

Mar- 
irinal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss.  '  Assistance. 

1 

employers,    num- 
ber. 

264 

813 

l»3i6 

36 

258 

4,979 

3,897 

c726 

4,289 

1,765 

1,809 

783 

594 

227 

C137 

242 

139 

346 

289 

11,566 

8,3 

11.5 

18.7 

2.6 

14.8 

18.0 

22.5 

C13.4 

72.7 

12.3 

14.6 

17.0 

18.5 

9.1 

C4.6 

4.6 

7.0 

3.3 

4.6 

53.3 

18 
17 
19 
2 
8 
56 

137 
24 
17 
82 
67 
23 
19 
8 
13 
49 
17 

102 
60 

142 

14 
54 
52 
12 
10 
83 
86 
14 
40 
60 
24 
23 
12 
17 
12 
4 
8 
4 
8 
63 

$17, 869               «2. 382 

$31,150  '         1 

30,664 

25,996 

1,680 

14,028 

93,023 

106,485 

52,275 

178,386 

115,972 

72,522 

45,080 

82,916 

624,240 

11,974 

9,671 

7,300 

6,024 

16,807 

69,879 

690 
8,873 

16,500 

80,825 

700 

12,100 

119,800 

147,400 

58,120 

106, 175 

119,850 

48,500 

45,875 

57,656 

850,775 

4,775 

4,200 

1,770 

5,050 

11,000 

27,760 

2 

1 

8 
4 

195 
8,154 
5,869 
8,691 
12,465 
9,984 
7,760 
3,332 
8,837 

5 

138 

6 
7 

17 
2 
1 

31 

8 
9 
10 
U 
12 

2 
5 
6 

18 
14 

256 
4,684 

15 
16 

17 

662 

152 

4,501 

18 

19 

12 

20 

1734,504 

^21.2 

875 

218 

540 

1,582,280 

n,927 

1,693,870 

2,229  I 
8.140 
2.676 
298 
2.844 
13,594 
928 
6,927 
13,631 
2,206 
e6,162 
2,323 
4,015 
14,778 
8,884 
901 
1,872 
c3,896 
4,597 
8,864 


p  108, 258 


icnssissippi. 


1 

21 
22 

7 

5 

96 

186 

918 

42 

2 

216 

7.0 
1.7 
82.0 
62.0 
54.0 
42.0 
2.0 
36.0 

1 


1,438 

1C6 

80,000 

6,600 

40,000 

850 

342 

89,400 

1 

2 
3 
3 
17 

28 

6,000 

1,500 

10,000 

100 

24 

387 

1,200 

120 

25 

28 

1 

27 

1 
6 

28 

15,000 

29 

1,472 

42.1 

2 

1 

32 

117,296 

1,707 

82,600 

MISSOURI. 


9.9 
39.9 
10.6 
17.2 
29.8 
44.1 
23.8 
85.0 
29.0 
17.6 

C2S.2 
27.0 
24.9 
45.8 
80.0 
13.7 
21.4 

C89.8 
54.7 
41.4 


ir30.8 


207 
28 

216 
10 
86 
60 
12 
17 
8 


24 
17 

159 
40 
64 
4 
25 
26 

182 


1,248 


11 
2 

20 
7 

18 
136 
7 
1 
281 
6 

28 

12 
7 


612 


7 

179 

18 


43 

104 

20 

180 

186 

67 

88 

50 

187 

167 

256 

4 

13 

73 

52 

18 


1,661 


199,156 
248,277 
154,404 
6,996 
296,526 
791,027 
132,530 
170,878 
249,750 
93,530 
118,393 
179,968 
291,118 
777,645 
296,525 
15,960 
47,125 
63,678 
131,900 
548,610 


4,811,886 


84,700 

19,159 

87,828 

938 

15,838 

61,054 

29,678 

7,068 

9,193 

12,075 

20,319 

17,656 

3,920 

1,091 

1,689 

1,250 

1,960 

1,540 

88,606 

70,474 


880,416 


188,000 
78,700 

611,800 
2,600 

801,760 
2,987,718 

i43,450 
89,710 

1^1,400 
37,800 
34,426 

230,323 
66,825 
i 415, 100 
58,200 
11,655 
25,286 
40,240 

111,628 

726,625 


m6, 056, 139 


80 
81 
82 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


lvS*1^4?«ai^5SllS?S?^  Btrike  Of  July  19^1883,  New  York. 
jNot  biclodmf  1  ^bSfe^?  ""1^  reported. 

Bfflke^  iir*^*»ent  not  reported. 

»0  Texas,     •y  ^  1**^»  Kansas,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of 


cloeJadlo^    Btr ^ 

l^ecember  6, 1900.  Texas.  • — • 

}Jin9^1^^'^ewYoT^t^  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of 
»Kot  iiiclti<lin^  6  estatli?;?  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
•                                           "**«iUnent8  not  reported. 
LAB  1901 .«_g 
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82  REPOET   OF  THE    COMMIS8IONEB   OF   LABOB. 

Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-Oontlnued. 

OTINNBSOTA-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nuni' 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1881 

1,692 
2,852 

1,692 
2,957 
2,599 
816 
1,134 
7,W2 
4,147 
5,758 
5,6dl 
7,208 
6,747 
2.900 
5,013 
80.327 
1,573 
1,360 

2 

1882                   .            .          

105 

3 

lS83(a) 

2,579                   20 

4 

1884                       .     .  .            

816 
1,130 

5 

1885 

4 

6 

1886 

7,417                 125 

7 

1887  

4,147 

8 

1888 

5,420 
5,649 
7.174 
6,632 
2,762 
4.999 
30,233 
1,538 
1,329 
1,280 
2,414 
5,797 
5,345 

338 
15 
34 

115 

138 
14 
94 
35 
31 
80 

232 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 ^ 

14 

1894 

15 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

1,360 

18 

1898 

2,646 

19 

1899(c)     

5,797 
5,410 

20 

1900 

65 

Total  (d) 

101,205 

1,445 

102.650 

MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


21 

1883(e) 

1 
1 

22 

18,H5 

137 
62 

420 
83 

887 
6 
52 

750 

137 

62 

420 

m 

3S7 

6 

209 

760 

23 

1886 

24 

1887 

25 

1890 

20 

1891 

27 

1892 

28 

1893 : 

157 

29 

1900 

Total  (a) 

1,897 

157 

2,054 

ansSOUai— Concluded. 


30 

1«^1 

8,900 

3.963 

4,690 

645 

22,777 

23,000 
2,708 
2,616 
4,385 
4,679 
9,419 

10,274 
8,137 

19,472 
6,2a'i 
989 
1.388 
5,163 
5,875 

15,660 

90 

10 

24 

3 

313 

638 

846 

219 

43 

1,474 

186 

65 

95 

893 

553 

115 

500 

878 

524 

673 

3,990 

3,973 

4,714 

648 

23,000 

23,638 
8,054 
2,835 
4,428 
C,153 
9,555 

10,339 
8,232 

19,865 
6,756 
1,1(H 
1,.V>8 
6,541 
6,399 

16.333 

31 

1882 , 

32 

1883  (a) 

33 

1884 

34 

1885 

35 

1886 

86 

1887 

87 

1888 

38 

1889 

89 

1890 

40 

1891 

41 

1892 

42 

1893 

43 

1894 

44 

1895 

45 

1896 

46 

1897 

47 

1898 

48 

1899 

49 

1900^/) 

Total  (g) 

155,943 

6,502 

162,535 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  18S3,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  3  establishments  not  rei)orted. 

cNot  including2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  8, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
d  Not  including  3  htrikew  included  in  geueral  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  Kcm*  York,  and  August  14, 1899, 
and  October  8, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
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Tablb  I.-STRIKES  fob  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continaed. 

imNNBSOTA— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employeea  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  Btrlke. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

706 

1.407 

1,331 

354 

839 

5,155 

2,346 

8,556 

5,463 

3,975 

3,771 

2,090 

2,909 

17,961 

1,104 

797 

716 

1,102 

709 

2,429 

872 
1,677 
2,241 

446 

894 
5,375 
2,554 
4,M7 
5,569 
5,232 
3,945 
2,115 
8,016 
21,719 
1,276 
1,047 

740 
1,535 
1,422 
2,474 

872 

i,6n 

2,245 

446 

894 

5,380 

2,554 

4,797 

5,569 

5,232 

3,975 

2,152 

8,016 

21,719 

1,300 

1,061- 

745 

1,545 

1,422 

2,509 

187 

168 

863 

69 

428 

1,775 

879 

127 

1,265 

770 

606 

187 

112 

4,926 

135 

845 

30 

22 

51 

873 

2 

1 
46 

189 

169 

409 

59 

428 

i;781 

879 

137 

1,281 

798 

616 

152 

112 

4,926 

156 

855 

80 

27 

51 

373 

90 

92 

237 

29 

250 

903 

806 

102 

962 

294 

862 

90 

83 

5120 

85 

237 

1 

2 

4 

8 
4 

5 

5 

6 

6 
7 

250 

10 
16 
28 
10 
15 

8 
9 

10 

30 
87 

11 
12 
13 

14 

24 
14 
5 
10 

21 
10 

15 
16 
17 

5 

1 

18 
19 

35 

130 

20 

58,720 

68,696 

414 

69,110  :          12,258 

1 

170 

12,428 

6  4,323 

MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


1 

1 

21 

137 
60 

420 
28 

387 

6 

58 

725 

137 
60 

137 
60 

420 
83 

387 
6 

209 

?25 

iie 

10 

116 
10 

56 

22 



28 

420 
83 

387 

6 

52 

725 

24 

26 
18 



26 
18 

26 
18 

25 

26 

27 

157 

28 

225 



225 

225 

29 

1          1,821 

1,870 

157 

2,027 

895 

895 

325 

JfllSSOUHl— Concluded. 


3,597 

2,622 

4,436 

623 

9,863 

13,675 
1,297 
1,927 
8.867 
2,4h3 
2,061 
6.580 
7,272 

11,239 
8.158 
923 
1,673 
2,878 
8,796 
8,130 

8,885 

8,933 

4,618 

645 

10,613 

18,370 

1,670 

2,106 

4,172 

2,191 

2,392 

6,546 

7;881 

13,013 

5.863 

965 

1,819 

2,946 

8,712 

8,437 

90 
10 
19 
8 
98 

251 
87 

152 

3,976 
8,943 
4,632 
6-18 
10.711 
18,624 
1,707 
2,257 
4,172 
2,596 
2,400 
6,586 
7,384 
13,033 
6.316 
1,044 
1,810 
8,095 
4,101 
8,492 

1,223 

318 

251 

21 

1,768 

2,757 
184 
611 
468 
815 
649 

1,W2 
220 

1,856 

328 

63 

.      214 

324 

1,012 

3,424 

1,2'23 

318 

267 

21 

1,818 

2,758 
194 
612 
468 
525 
651 

1,902 
248 

1,856 
328 
80 
255 
324 

1,035 

8,470 

825 
265 
42 

30 

31 

16 

32 
33 

50 
1 

10 
1 

1,1M 

1,818 

79 

4G6 

179 

58 

257 

134 

98 

537 

7 

14 

15 

42 

276 

1,558 

84 
35 
86 
37 

88 

405 
8 

40 
8 

20 
453 

89 
491 
160 
889 

55 

180 
2 
20 
28 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

17 
41 

45 
46 
47 

23 
46 

48 
49 

j        92,100 

I 

104,760 

2,766 

107,526 

17,978 

435 

18,413 

7,804 

e  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 

/Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  1  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of 
December  6, 1900.  Texas. 

^Including  Ptrike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of 
July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

JHONTANA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

da>'8 
closed. 

1 

1883  (o) 

2 

1884 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
8 
8 
3 
1 
3 
7 
2 
8 

2* 

1 

i* 

2 
1 
2 
.    8 
3 
1 
3 
6 
2 
8 

1 

i' 

2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

• i* 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
8 
8 
3 
4 
8 
26 
2 
8 

1 

27 

27.0 

3 

1886 

4 

1886 

1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
2 
24 
2 

21 

29 

68 

11 

43 

14 

100 

996 

16 

381 

62 

21.0  i 

5 

1887 

^5 

6 

1888 

7 

1889 

14.6 
18.6 

6.5 

43.0 

14.0 

33.3 

249.0 

7.5 
15.9 
31.0 

8 

1890 

9 

1891 

10 

1892 

11 

1894 

12 

1896 

13 

1896 

14 

1897 

16 

1898 

16 

1899 

17 

1900 

Total  (d) 

48 

80 

13 

66 

61 

el,  772 

«35.4 

NEBnASKA. 


1881 

1882 

1883(rf) 

1884 

1886 

1887 

1388 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  CO 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total  (17) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.0 

8 

3 

8 

2 

84 

42.0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

10 

10.0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4.0 

8 

1 

2 

6 

6 

10 

2.0 

7 

4 

8 

46 

45 

781 

17.4 

6 

8 

2 

40 

40 

3.566 

89.2 

8 

8 

29 

29 

2,860 

98.6 

4 

8 

1 

8 

7 

130 

18.6 

1 

1 

12 

12 

696 

68.0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4.0 

2 

2 

6 

6 

898 

66.8 

8 

6 

2 

16 

11 

426 

88.7 

8 

8 

8 

1 

7 

7.0 

8 
6 

8 
6 

8 
29 

25 

195 

7.8 

9 

6 

8 

12 

4 

13 

3.3 

10 

9 

1 

61 

81 

304 

9.8 

6 

6 

66 

48 

689 

14.4 

77 

69 

18 

331 

271 

10,183 

87.6 

NEVADA. 


87     1883(a) 

1 

38     1896 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

33.0 

Total  (d) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

33.0  1 

o  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

5  Establishment  closed  permanently. 

c  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

dNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS--Continued. 
mONTAMA* 


Days  until  striken 
irere  reemployed  or 
places  mied  by  otliers. 

EstabliBhments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Lorn  of 
employers. 

i 

Mar- 
ginal 

Ag^re^te. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

1 

1 

27 
228 
112 

<">     5 
29 
73 
15 

166 
70 

100 

996 
17 

427 
62 

134 

27.0                   1 

$3,510 

$6,000 
2,000 
6,000 

2 

67.0 
112.0 

14.5 
12.2 
5.0 
56.3 
23.3 
33.3 

1 

3 

1 

1,400 
56,700 

1,400 
263 

2,227 
19,036 

7,960 
18,140 

8,246 
72,194 
40,000 
21,360 
c 262, 674 
60,600 

7,992 



8 

132,400 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

5 

1 

t 

0 

560 
186 
275 

1,600 
4,000 
3,700 

7 

5 
2 
3 

1 

8 

9 

10 

2 
3 

119 

1,250 
21,100 
81,000 
300 
83,600 
20,900 
25,200 

11 

12 

249.0 

2,000 
300 

18 

5.7 
17.1 
81.0 
44.7 

2 

20 
1 
1 

14 

15 

1,000 

1,548 

16 

1 

17 

c2,461 

C37.9  1               37 

1 

28 

c 578, 591 

38.388 

204,450 

NEBRASKA. 


2 

85 

31 

17 

18 

781 

8,566 

2,860 

132 

096 

8 

398 

635 

884 

83 

532 

169 

522 

880 

2.0 

28.8 

7.8 

8,5 

2.2 

17.4 

89.2 

96.6 

16.5 

58.0 

4.0 

66.8 

42.3 

48.0 

27.7 

18.3 

14.1 

10.2 

16.0 

1 

150 

26,214 

1,046 

1,137 

306 

29,301 

219,060 

24.226 

9,876 

11,000 

40 

99,549 

195,150 

2,200 

2,685 

11,760 

68,745 

9,256 

87,501 

1,000 

80,000 

200 

100 

200 

4,100 
39,000 

7,000 
660 

5,000 

18 

8 
4 

1 
2 
18 
17 
23 
1 
12 

1,000 
145 

19 

20 

1 
4 
27 
23 
6 
7 

21 

22 

28 

8,666 

3,500 

325 

3,000 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2 

28 

6 
10 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 
7 

7,460 
8,600 

471 
1,193 
1,286 

100 
1,160 
1,200 

1,000 

62.700 

860 

700 

13,300 

24, 150 

12,750 

176,200 

29 

8 
7 

2 

30 
81 

32 

27 
10 
47 
88 

33 

34 

1 
10 

35 
86 

11, 7M 

85.6 

202 

14 

115 

7H089 

32,389 

378,900 

NEVADA. 


1 

1 

87 

33 

33.0  j 

1 

2,200 

1,000 

88 

33 

83.0  1 

1 

2,200 

1,000 

e  Not  Including  1  establiihment  closed  permanently. 
/Including  strike  of  July  18. 1894.  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

i^  including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  but  not  iucluding  I  strike  included  in 
general  strike  of  July  19, 1S83,  New  York. 
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Table  I.— STBIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
mtONT  A  N  A— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1883(a) 

1 

• 

2 

1884.... 

60* 

20 
900 

€0 

20 
900 
24.> 
102 

S5 

3 

1885 

4 

1886 

5 

1887                                          

245 
102 
35 

1,073 
890 
288 
107 
780 
250 

2,103 

52,078 

967 

451 

6 

1888        

7 

1889 

8 

1890 

1,073 

9 

1891 

890 

10 

1892 

2S8 

11 

1894 

1 

10^ 

12 

1895 

780 

13 

1896 

250 

14 

1897 

2,103  1 

15 

1898 

(b) 

b'>  078 

16 

1899 

40              1,007 
76                  527 

17 

1900 

Total  (c) 

610,349 

6117  !       610.466 

1 

NEBRASKA— Conclude  d. 


NEVADA— Concluded. 


18 

1881 

60 

650 

68 

75 

96 

1,157 

812 

312 

551 

101 

5 

8,9S2 

6,096 

79 

31 

4>2 

5,400 

843 

763 

60 

650 

68 

7.'> 

1()0 

1,157 

M2 

315 

551 

107 

5 

8,98J 

6, 752 

79 

37 

425 

5,536 

906 

763 

19 

1882.  .\ 

20 

1883  (c) 

21 

188-1 

2^2 

18% 

4 

23 

1887 

24 

1H88 

25 

1889 

a 

26 

1890 

27 

1891 

3 

28 

1892 

29 

1893 

30 

18»U(/) 

656 

31 

1895.... 

32 

1896  .             

6 

3 

186 

63 

83 

1897 

34 

1898 

35 

1899 

36 

1900 

Total  (c) 



26,606 

874 

27,380 

1883  (a). 
1896 


Total  (c) . 


22  ; 


22  , 


22 


22 


o  Strike  included. in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  12  ef-tablishmcnts  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1 

1 

6 

13 

900 

245 

37 

29 

1.070 

715 

217 

93 

780 

250 

141 

1,787 

205 

244 

60 

13 

900 

245 

87 

84 

1,070 

715 

217 

92 

780 

250 

143 

51,938 

967 

241 

60 

18 

900 

245 

37 

84 

1,070 

715 

217 

93 

780 

250 

143 

51,938 

1,007 

244 



2 

13 

13 

8 

4 

6 

6 

i 

75 

1 
75 

7 



8 

9 



10 

1 

3 
98 

1                         4 

11 

98 



12 

13 

112 
662 
110 
70 

112 

662 

110 

92 

14 

(b) 
40 
3 

126 

15 

16 

22 

12 

17 

6,682 

6  7,702 

5  44 

57,746 

1,144 

23 

1, 167 

137 

NEBRASKA— Concluded. 


NEVADA— Concluded. 


60 

506 

59 

69 

59 

994 

493 

274 

275 

107 

5 

1,037 

4,296 

39 

21 

833 

4,257 

634 

510 

60 

581 

61 

69 

59 

1,157 

812 

812 

468 

104 

5 

8,962 

4,555 

39 

19 

890 

4,754 

624 

671 

60 

5S1 

61 

69 

59 

1,167 

812 

815 

468 

107 

5 

8,982 

4,595 

39 

21 

890 

4.758 

634 

671 

1 

18 

256 
40 
22 
86 

266 
40 

22 
36 

50 

21 

10 

6 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

118 
94 

U8 
94 

118 
94 

24 

8 

25 



20 

8 

27 

28 



29 

40 

1,027 

19 
41 
8 
5 
63 

37 

1,061 

21 
41 
8 
15 
63 

48 
4 
12 

80 
81 

2 

2 

82 
88 

4 
10 

84 

10 

X 

56 

86 

14,027 

23,722 

62 

28,784 

1,733 

49 

1,782 

419 

87 

21 

2i 

21 

1 

1 

38 

21 

21 

21 

1 

1 

d  Including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  In  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

f  Including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  In 
general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 
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EEPOET   OF   THE    COMMISSIOlirEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

ifEw  hahipshire. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organisation. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
cloeed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

1881 

2 

1 

5 

13 

8 

6 

11 

11 

4 

8 

4 

14 

10 

8 

5 

4 

8 

6 

1 
1 
4 
5 
6 
6 
2 
8 
8 
6 
1 
4 
8 

i' 

5 

1 

i* 

8 
2 
1 
9 
8 
1 
2 
8 
10 
7 
8 
5 
4 
7 
1 

5 

1 

5 

15 

10 

6 

14 

20 

11 

16 

8 

22 

23 

8 

5 

4 

8 

9 

2 

14 

7.0 

2 

1888(a) 

3 

1885.... 

3 
8 
7 

65 

69 

266 

21.7 
8.6 
38. 0 

4 

1886 

6 

1887 

6 

1888 

7 

1889 

9 
14 
9 
8 
1 
14 
17 

81 
166 

23 
628 
149 
259 

96 

9.0 
11.9 

2.0 

64.0 

149.0 

18.5 

5.6 

8 

1890 

9 

1891 

10 

1892 

11 

1893 

12 

1894 

13 

1895 

14 

1896 

15 

1897 

:::::::::: :.::::.:. 

16 

1898 

::::::::::  ::::::::::l 

17 

1899 

4 

3 

58 
20 

14.5 
3.7 

18 

1900  (c) 

Total  (d) 

128 

50 

78 

190 

99 

61,294 

613.2 

NEW  JERSKY. 


1881 

1882 

1883  (a) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  (<7) 

1895(A) 

1896 

1897(1") 

1898 

1899  (i) 

1900  (Jfc) 

Total  (/) 


10 

7 

3 

179 

86 

1,118 

13.0 

12 

7 

5 

22 

16 

461 

28.8 

10 

5 

5 

10 

4 

47 

11.8 

8 

5 

8 

16 

7 

116 

16.6 

14 

8 

6 

24 

17 

452 

26.6 

65 

40 

25 

874 

217 

2,204 

10.2 

52 

87 

15 

212 

149 

1,697 

11.4 

38 

•29 

9 

147 

118 

476 

4.0 

42 

83 

9 

154 

116 

269 

2.3 

58 

40 

18 

149 

112 

1,098 

9.8 

62 

35 

17 

224 

185 

1,729 

12.8 

27 

15 

12 

64 

41 

1,249 

80.5 

82 

23 

9 

54 

10 

189 

18.9 

50 

29 

21 

157 

122 

7,664 

62.8 

28 

7 

21 

48 

17 

282 

16.6 

24 

6 

18 

72 

22 

331 

15.0 

81 

26 

55 

854 

134 

68,409 

625.6 

32 

15 

17 

126 

10 

159 

16.0 

82 

27 

55 

191 

68 

842 

5.3 

88 

48 

40 

632 

101 

526 

6.2 

805 

442 

363 

3,209 

1,502 

623,818 

615.9 

NJBIV  MEXICO. 


39 

1883(a) 

1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

i' 

2 
2 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 

40 

1884 

2 

108 

54.0 

41 

1888 

42 

1889 

43 

1891 

5 

460 

92,0 

44 

1893 ^.. 

1894 

45 

3 

1 

179 
3 

59.7 
3.0 

46 

1897 

47 

1899 

48 

1900  (m) 

1 

» 

3.0 

Total(n)  

17 

10 

7 

22 

12 

753 

62.8 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6 Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 

d  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Massachusetts. 

eNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  Included  in  strike  of  January  1, 
1887,  New  York. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  York. 

A  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  York. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
IfETT  HAMPSHIRE. 


Dasrs  nntil  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 


Aggregate. 


66 

91 
128 
267 
386 

76 
104 
214 

37 

6168 

484 

440 

1,001 

27 

14 

9 

149 

76 


Average. 


11.2 

91.0 

25.6 

17.8 

38.6 

12.7 

7.4 

10.7 

3.4 

611.2 

60.6 

20.0 

43.6 

3.4 

2.8 

2.3 

18.6 

8.4 


KstablishmenU  in  which 
strikes- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Employet'*'- 


Wftge  low.     Aisdstance. 


! 

I  Map- 
Loss  of      '  ginal 
employers.  ;  num- 
ber. 

I 


13,688 

$S2& 

5,460 

300 

18,223 

240 

97,806 

2,310 

90,350 

4,620 

2,785 

240 

15,992 

68,048 

2,001 

222 

6,599 

1,600 

29,280 

2.300 

83,142 

5,000 

46,613 

6,000 

4,126 
952 

1,235 

60,994 

850 

4,441 

flO.OOO 

1 

500 

2 

800 

3 

82,800 

4 

12,510 

6 

563 

6 

4,136 

7 

10,193 

8 

633 

0 

1,405 

10 

7,665 

11 

18,803 

12 

6,950 

13 

750 

14 

100 

16 

325 

16 

16,200 

17 

850 

18 

63,727 


619.7 


48 


32 


UO 


520,235 


23,507 


125,243 


NETr  JERSEY. 


1,802 

10.1 

124 

65 

25,776 

2,710 
11,268 

19,610 

19 

710 

82.8 

6 

8 

8 

126, 108 

15,533 

20 

264 

26.4 

8 

1 

6 

23,329 

6,350 

6,244 

21 

843 

62.7 

5 

M 

79,825 

1,966 
2,902 

2,240 

8,8M 

22 

638 

26.6 

6 

1 

18 

9/,933 

23 

6,812 

14.2 

281 

6 

88 

424,738 

89,136 

169,788 

24 

8,028 

14.8 

77 

8 

127 

416,076 

«  25, 763 

/369, 760 

26 

1,088 

7.4 

16 

23 

108 

178,137 

13,894 

70,950 

26 

605 

8.9 

121 

11 

22 

67,880 

2,610 

19,000 

27 

1,712 

11.6 

87 

10 

62 

436,283 

86,956 

110,790 

28 

4, 1 16 

18.6 

71 

24 

129 

547, 157 

25,305 

148,925 

29 

1,414 

22.1 

83 

8 

28 

80,663 

18,085 

32,150 

30 

452 

8.4 

10 

8 

86 

108,561 

1,984 

33,060 

31 

9,670 

61.6 

41 

26 

91 

1,696,183 

44,709 

687,945 

32 

1,064 

22.2 

10 

4 

84 

165,917 

22,940 

175,900 

33 

803 

11.2 

18 

86 

18 

79,876 

1,617 

14,610 

34 

65,260 

614.9 

142 

187 

25 

671,344 

79,803 

201,163 

35 

1,642 

13.0 

43 

83 

64,767 

8,675 

29,950 

36 

8,728 

19.6 

116 

14 

62 

714,596 

224,344 

273,509 

37 

10.1G8 

16.1 

66 

407 

169 

383,874 

41,846 

151,513 

38 

664,324 

616.9 

1,274 

776 

1,160 

6,389,023 

e 612, 832 

/2, 630, 424 

NETT  MEXICO. 


61 

115 

2 

6 

463 

16 

184 

13 

16 

6 

61.0 

38.3 
2.0 
6.0 

77.2 
8.0 

61.3 
6.6 
8.0 
6.0 

1 
1 
1 

180 
70,065 
4,562 
13,400 

39 

2 

13,200 
7,600 

25,000 

25,000 
3,000 

20,000 
500 

40 

41 

1 
6 

42 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 

60.585 
4,394 

46,738 

3,000 

1,350 

600 

43 

1 

324 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

880 

40.0 

8 

1 

13 

204,764 

824 

91,200 

*  Including  strike  of  July  26, 1897,  New  York. 

J  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  3, 1899,  and  Julv  31, 1899,  New  York. 

I  Including  strike  of  October  1. 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  February  28, 1900,  IlUnols,  and  March  9. 1900,  New  York. 

/Including  strikes  of  July  26,  1897,  and  October  1,  1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  7  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  November28, 1894,  November  11, 1896,  July  3,1899,  July  31, 

1899,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

m  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900.  Texan. 

»  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 

1900,  Texas. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

-. rr— : -S^ 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

• 
Total. 

1 

1881 

800 

250 

1,155 

4,096 

1,925 

1,020 

1,204 

1,844 

526 

936 

624 

3.164 

2,273 

1,870 

1,465 

3,730 

2,743 

756 

750 

100 

350 

8,900 

1,766 

480 

616 

1,594 

246 

255 

186 

2,405 

1,275 

1,260 

2,875 

4,900 

1,970 

65 

1,550 

350 
1,605 
7.996 
8,691 
1,600 
1,820 
3,438 

770 
1.191 

810 
6,629 
8,548 
8.130 
4,340 
8,630 
4,713 

821 

2 

1883(a) 

3 

1885 

4 

1886        

5 

1887 

6 

1888        

7 

1889 

8 

1890        

9 

1891 

10 

1892 

11 

1893 

12 

1894 

13 

1895 

14 

1896 

15 

1897 

16 

1898 

17 

1899 

18 

1900(b) , 

TotaHc) 

80.380 

25,052 

55.432 

NEW  JERSEY— Concluded. 


19  I  1881 

20  I  1882 

21  '  m^^S  (a)  . 

22  1884 

23  1885 

24  i  1886 

25  1887 

26  1888 

27  1889 

28  I  1890 

29  ,  1891 

30  1892 

31  I  1893 

32  I  1891(d). 

33  !  1805  {€)  . 

34  ,  1896 

85  I  1897  (/). 
36  1898 

1899  (g)  . 


38 


1900  (h). 


Total  {i) . 


1,824 

2,234 

898 

960 

1,713 

14,458 

14,869 

10.539 

9.251 

9,695 

12,811 

6.319 

7,654 

13,448 

6,399 

4,100 

18,227 

4.511 

26,877 

21,592 


188,379 


420 

490 

220 

393 

1.175 

3.277 

6,098 

4,053 

8,682 

7,416 

1,241 

2,572 

2,622 

11,463 

1,676 

8,752 

7,523 

1,874 

6,082 

4,763 


69,795 


2.244 

2,?J4 

1,118 

1,353 

2,888 

17,735 

20,967 

14,592 

12,933 

17,111 

14,052 

8.891 

10,276 

24,911 

8,075 

7,852 

25,750 

«,385 

81,959 

26,358 


258,174 


NE"W  MEXICO— Concluded. 


89 

1883(a) 

10 

610 

1,500 

1,550 

2,050 

670 

776 

575 

275 

40 

10 

610 

1,500 

1,550 

2,050 

670 

775 

40 

1884 

41 

1888 

4? 

1889 

43 

1891 

44 

1893 

45 

18W 

46 

1897 

675 

47 

1899 

275 

48 

1900  0)  

40 

Total  (Jt) 

7,955 

7,955 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900.  Massachusetts. 
cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19.  1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Maasachusetts. 
d  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  generaf  strike  of  November  28, 1894.  New  York. 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  11,  1895,  New  York. 
/Including  strike  of  July  26.  1897,  New  York. 
g  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  8, 1899,  and  July  31, 1809,  New  York. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
NEW  SAHEPSHIRB— Concluded. 


SMkers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Maiw 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

130 

28 

238 

1,114 
862 
182 
603 

1,808 
136 
155 
295 

1,477 
579 
157 
137 
252 
794 
202 

150 
28 
723 

3,717 

1,477 
182 
881 

1,203 
271 
157 
362 

1,692 
886 
868 
127 
353 

1,293 
832 

100 

260 

28 

873 

7,490 

2,919 

132 

1.218 

2,678 

861 

157 

450 

2,949 

1,462 

518 

207 

499 

2,324 

367 

26 
82 
83 
210 
76 
44 
40 
10 
97 
88 

26 
82 
33 

889 
75 
44 
41 
10 

162 
88 

8 

1 

2 

150 
8,778 
1,442 

8 

179 

29 
75 
44 
40 
10 
162 
88 

4 
5 

e 

837 

1,470 

90 

1 

7 
8 

65 

9 
10 

88 
1,257 
576 
160 
80 
146 
1,081 
35 

11 

180 
176 
27 
40 
75 
90 
65 

75 

255 
175 
S3 
40 
76 
140 
65 

26 

12 
13 

6 

14 

15 

16 

60 

17 

10 

18 



9,099 

14,152 

10,726 

24,877 

1,307 

876 

1,683 

492 

N£W  JTEHSBY— Concluded. 


1.171 

1,800 

559 

967 

1,190 

11,395 

13,434 

5,479 

8.715 

6,888 

6,630 

1.625 

2,341 

14, 141 

4,W2 

2,213 

9,046 

2,175 

10,897 

10,021 


1,174 

1,905 

711 

810 

1,460 

11,963 
9,165 
4,987 
2,924 
5,848 
9,389 
1,507 
8,923 

11,502 
4,201 
2,410 
9,187 
2,328 

12,736 

11,806 


16 

490 

20 

282 

828 

1,960 

5,244 

1,833 

1,319 

4,981 

912 

597 

1,942 

10,766 

690 

680 

4,253 

787 

1,253 

1,464 


1,190 

2,395 

731 

1,092 

2,288 

13,923 

14,409 

6,770 

4,243 

10,829 

10,331 

2,104 

5,866 

22,258 

4,791 

8,090 

18,440 

8,115 

13,989 

13,270 


122 
1,045 

88 

293 

45 

1,278 
884 
920 
399 
569 

1,515 
837 
428 

1,027 
505 
207 
487 
165 

1,469 
641 


44 


6 
175 


165 
30 
84 

102 
68 

111 
94 


122 

1,089 

38 

293 

60 

1,453 
884 
920 
399 
579 

1,590 
337 
428 

1,192 
535 
241 
589 
233 

1,580 
735 


135 

106 

49 

11 

115 

60 

45 

15 

158 

635 

241 

539 

233 

1,579 

707 


109,229 


109,886 


40,237 


150,123 


12,374 


913 


13,287 


4,534 


NBW  ITIEXICO— Concluded. 


10 
605 
625 

385 
555 
279 
758 
325 
75 
40 

10 
610 
625 
800 
666 
820 
758 
825 
75 
40 

10 
610 
625 
800 
655 
320 
758 
825 
75 
40 

■ 
5 
8 

5 

8 

39 

40 

41 

1 
10 

1 
10 

42 

10 

43 

44 

200 
100 
25 
25 

200 
100 
25 
25 

200 
100 
20 
25 

45 

46 

47 

48 

8,657 

4,118 

4,118 

374 

874 

355 

h  Including  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  February  23, 1900,  lUlnois.  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York. 

ilnclu6iag  strikes  of  July  28,  1897,  and  October  1.  1900,  New  York,  but  not  Includfng  7  strikes 
fncJuded  fn  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  November  28, 1894,  November  11, 1895,  July  3, 1899,  July  31, 
Vs99,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York,  and  February  28, 1900,  Illinois. 
J  Sot  includlngr  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
tNot  fncJadlng'  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
filE-W  YORK. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

73 
82 
87 
92 
112 
S08 
607 
278 
430 
816 
761 
464 
371 
413 
349 
205 
241 
270 
292 
819 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Kstablishmen  ts. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

22 
20 
19 
18 
25 
66 

108 
48 
88 

137 
92 
86 
66 

112 

106 
66 
74 

104 
61 
68 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

1881 

61 

62 

68 

74 

87 

242 

■   399 

230 

342 

679 

669 

869 

815 

801 

213 

139 

167 

166 

231 

251 

1,367 

817 

962 

931 

647 

4,678 

1,215 

631 

868 

2,639 

1,606 

1,871 

637 

2,647 

8,792 

2,227 

2,788 

1,172 

4,696 

2,166 

478 

387 

530 

763 

812 

2,356 

665 

309 

404 

1,719 

995 

905 

403 

2,227 

3,638 

1,980 

2,600 

957 

8,899 

1,380 

3,357 

2,729 

7,629 

10,039 

3,750 

51,311 

C9,288 

C4,515 

/78,041 

120,648 

C 10,  Oil 

9,709 

«72,866 

n28,0e2 

C46,271 

20,820 

20,761 

10,354 

^13,441 

« 10, 347 

7.0 

7.1 

14.4 

13.2 

12.0 

21.8 

C16.6 

C14.7 

g7.6 

il2.0 

clO.l 

10.7 

177.1 

nl2.6 

C12.8 

10.3 

8.0 

10.8 

gZ.A 

87, b 

2 

1882 

3 

1883  (a) 

4 

1884 

5 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1894  (w) 

15 

1895(rt) 

16 

1896 

17 

1897(0) 

18 

1898 

19 

1890(9) - 

20 

1900  (r) 

Total  (0 

6,460 

6,085 

1,375 

37,845 

26,707    u  287. 839 

ttlO.8 

NORTH  CAROI^INA. 


1883(3) . 
1886.... 
1892.... 
1894.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 


Total  (aa). 


14 


2.0 
3.0 
4.0 


2.0 
3.6' 


2.8 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


30 

IKSl 

2 
5 
3 
8 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

i 

i* 

3* 

1 

2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

i* 

2 
6 
3 
8 
2 
2 
7 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 

37 
24 
27 
17 
15 
6 
33 

18.6 
12.0 
9.0 
8.5 
7.5 
2.5 
8.3 

31 

Ih82 

82 

188;J  (aa ) 

33 

1884 

31 

1885 

35 

1886 

36 

1892 

37 

1895 

38 

1897 

Total  (aa)  

22 

6 

16 

26 

17 

158 

9.3 

a  Including  the  general  strike  of  telegraphers,  July  19, 1883,  which  extended  through  all  the  States 
and  Territories. 
6 Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
cNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

dNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  but  Including  strike  of  January  4, 1887,  New  Jersey. 
cNot  including  9  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
oNot  including  2  ettablislimente  closed  permanently. 
A  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
iNot  including  7  establishments  closedf  permanently. 
^Not  Including  14  establishments  not  reported. 
«Not  including  6  establishments  not  reported. 
iNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported, 
m  Including  strike  of  November  28.  1894,  New  Jersey. 
»jNot  Including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 
©Including  ptrike  of  November  11. 1895,  New  Jersey. 
pNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  26, 1897,  New  Jersey. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
NE^r  YORK. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 

Establishments  In  which 

of^IfAO 

Employees'— 

places  filled  by  others. 

*"""""'*' 

Mai^ 

Loss  of 
employers. 

ginal 

Buc- 

num- 

Aggregate. 

Average. 
6.8 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

ceedcd 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

9,331 

863 

56 

448 

$467, 997 

fl7,604 

?258,408 

7,314 

9.0 

678 

32 

107 

i,:w.>,r.23 

6t>,904 

1,332,319 

11,928 

12.5 

506 

817 

129 

l,-'>s.-i62 

101,720 

1,396,608 

14,494 

15.6 

571 

47 

818 

l,f.f:V^.  171 

90,860 

321,888 

10,526 

16.3 

507 

4 

136 

.l.l'."J.til6 

143,239 

676,280 

81,595 

17.4 

51,638 

6307 

62,718 

:;.wii,(Q3 

S'M,  012 

2,123,998 

C23,839 

C19.6 

530 

103 

582 

'J,  it:;.  718 

d 145. 218 

c  1,635, 747 

CU,497 

C18.2 

343 

44 

244 

t;;;!.4l3 

60,  317 

/  374, 068 

8 

p 10. 104 

^.III 

586 

21 

261 

7t.7,  187 

/84,936 

A.^,178 

9 

<  39, 681 

tl5.1 

/2,001 

/141 

/496 

2.  ;i;;'j.  753 

:M5,  200 

1,190,174 
it'35,207 

10 

C 19, 363 

C12.1 

1,088 

.  44 

473 

1,213.092 

i  133, 022 

U 

22,244 

16.2 

?21 

58 

692 

1,591.269 

219, 503 

1,210,552 

12 

P 10, 916 

P17.2 

395 

21 

221 

361,295 

f'JH,  112 

n82,797 

18 

n  40, 635 

nl5.4 

1,847 

206 

694 

l,sy(>.  172 

173. 30S 

433,761 

14 

C68,519 

C15.4 

2,618 

402 

777 

2, 7  ::<,*,  185 

203,139 

n,  435,040 

15 

25,992 

11.7 

1,956 

42 

229 

02!>,769 

/80.073 

336,464 

16 

27,430 

9.8 

2,244 

423 

121 

l..W,".»25 

157,471 

408,945 

17 

16,531 

14.1 

833 

67 

272 

l,r:;>s,  149 

72, 111 

323,600 

18 

p32,675 

p6.9 

4,387 

66 

242 

l>ln,r.96 

1?3,  794 

532,486 

19 

n 33, 251 

nl5.4 

1,562 

257 

847 

20 

r:  "" 

52,137 

20 

r607,755 

rl3.4 

«?25,869 

u;2,658 

w9,302 

80,993,325 

x3, 069, 239 

y  16, 044, 601 

1 

NOAT 

H  CAR€ 

»I^INA. 

1 

5' 

3 
4 

2.'5* 

3.0 
4.0 

i' 

1 

i' 

eio" 

860 
1,500 

1 

1 

21 
22 

364 
1,000 

28 

1 

24 

7 

7.0 

1 

3,000 

500 

26 

2 
3 

2.0 
3.0 

1 

25 
250 

10 
25 

26 

1 

70 

27 

3 
23 

3.0 
23.0 

1 

800 
3,000 

100 
500 

28 

1 

200 

29 

50 

5.6 

4 

5 

9,W5 

270 

2,499 

NORI 

m  DAK 

OTA. 

37 
42 
27 

18.5 
8.4 
9.0 

1 
3 
1 

1 

2 

2 

12,450 
9,580 
7,608 
6,273 

25,000 
9,100 
7,000 

30 

31 

S2 

77 

25.7 

2 

25 

8,600 

88 

15 

7.5 

1 

4,163 

2,000 

84 

5 
39 
4 
3 

2.5 
6.6 
4.0 
8.0 

1 
7 

1,425 
665 

2,250 
154 

'500 
225 
500 

60 

85 

86 

87 

88 

249 

9.6 

16 

10 

44,468 

25 

47,975 

q  Including  strikes  of  Jaly  3, 1899,  and  July  81, 1899,  New  Jersey. 

r  Including  strike  of  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  3  strikes  Included  in  general 
strikes  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois,  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey. 

«Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

^Including  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  in  all  States  and  Territories,  and  strikes  of  November  28,  1894, 
November  IL  1896,  July  8.  1899,  Julv  31,  1899.  and  March  9,  1900.  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  4 
strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey,  February  28, 1900, 
Illinois,  and  April  2, 1900.  Connecticut 

uNot  including  23  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

V  Not  including  23  establishments  closed  permanently. 

vf  Not  including  16  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31. 1886,  and  1  estab- 
lishment not  reported. 

X  Not  including  18  establishments  not  reported,  but  Including  strike  of  January  4, 1887,  New  Jersey. 

yNot  including  22  establishments  not  reported. 

z Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
oaNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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BEPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 


Table  I,— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Coatinued. 
NEUr  YORK— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


1S81 

1882 

1883  (a)  . 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18^*9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1394(d). 
1895  (e)  . 

1896 

1897  (g)  . 

1898 

1899(0  . 
1900  0')  - 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male.         Female.         Total. 


Total  (il). 


25, 2M 
80,819 
88.637 
29,369 
84,407 

138,427 
93,9m 
25,682 
50,917 

109, 182 
67,707 

169,668 
24,020 

c  70, 937 

/88,453 
54,472 
88,264 

A&l,959 

129,932 
77,863 


/1, 392, 293 


2,904 

5,(V15 

13,710 

6,639 

16,228 

41,797 

15,975 

5,314 

8,304 

26,279 

10,830 

10,012 

5,768 

c28,559 

/31,067 

21,252 

38,589 

A 16, 902 

24,530 

16,606 


<341,300 


28,158 

35,364 

62,247 

86,008 

50,635 

180,224 

109,969 

30,996 

59,251 

135,461 

68,537 

179,580 

29,78.H 

r  99, 496 

/119,510 

75,724 

121,863 

A  71, 861 

154,462 

94,469 


/1, 733, 598 


NORTH  rAROI-INA--C<»ncluded. 


1883  (n) 

1 

188G 

1  455  ' 

1,455 
53 

200 
800 
7 
5 
150 
900 

18ir2 

53  ! 

1894 

76  ' 
800  ... 

124 

1896 

1897 

7  i::.:::. 

189S 

5  

1899 

150  

1900 

500  t 

400 

Total  («) 

3,046  1 

] 

524 

3, 570  j 

1 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


^ 

1881 

560  ' 

660 

31 

1882 

610  1 
600  

24 

634  i 

82 

18H3(o)          

000 
680 
560 
560 
50 
180 
400 

33 

1H84 

576 

660  

4 

34 

1885        ..         

35 

1886 

560  

36 

1892  ....     

50  

87 

1S95 

180 

38 

1897 

400  

Total  (o) 

4,096  t 

28 

4,124  1 

a  Including  the  general  strike  of  telegraphers,  July  19,  1883,  which  extended  through  all  the  States 
and  Territories. 
b  Not  Including  2  eBtablishments  not  reiHjrted. 
cNot  inclndini^  1  establlBbmcnt  not  reported. 
d  Including  stnke  of  November  28,  1894,  New  Jersey. 
« Including  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  Jersey. 
/Not  including  4  establishments*  not  reported. 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  26, 1897,  New  Jersey. 
n  Not  including  21  establishment.*)  not  reported. 
i  Including  strikes  of  July  8, 1899,  and  July  31, 1899,  New  Jersey. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
NK1¥  ITORK-Ooncluded. 


Striken. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

ffinal 
num- 

Brought 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

from  other 
places. 

ber. 

22,269 

21,962 

2,628 

24,590 

2,741 

595 

3,336 

879 

1 

27,300 

25,126 

4.791 

29,917 

2,009 

430 

2,489 

1,098 

2 

fi.859 

84,521 

12,768 

47,289 

2,899 

1,177 

4,076 

699 

8 

29,279 

26,706 

6,867 

82,673 

1,746 

622 

2,367 

878 

4 

82,637 

29,818 

12,646 

42,496 

2,680 

968 

3,648 

783 

6 

13S,389 

122,274 

36,940 

158,214 

5;  236 

1,454 

9,690 

1,688 

6 

66.039 

67,366 

8,868 

66,224 

12.400 

608 

13,006 

52,690 

7 

17,196 

17,139 

2,901 

20,010 

2.601 

666 

3,167 

c396 

8 

30,295 

29,908 

5,862 

86,266 

c3,274 

e320 

€3,694 

5481 

9 

66.810 

68,646 

18,110 

76,655 

6,319 

761 

7,070 

c811 

10 

86,497 

87,178 

6.118 

42,291 

8,966 

829 

4.295 

c325 

11 

27,649 

86,606 

4,161 

40,756 

4,266 

866 

4,622 

1.486 

12 

14,250 

13.  M8 

2,861 

16,809 

2,162 

163 

2,316 

c85 

13 

68,319 

67,728 

18,880 

76,658 

10,666 

2,700 

13,266 

1,277 

14 

82,753 

77,014 

25,067 

102,081 

4,161 

646 

4,797 

1,191 

15 

43,603 

41,868 

16,718 

57,076 

1,906 

75 

1.980 

478 

16 

87,213 

72,  OU 

24,920 

96,931 

1,478 

274 

1,747 

458 

17 

44,871 

A4S,200 

A 12, 192 

A66,392 

4.266 

627 

4,793 

2,487 

18 

93,705 

88,259 

20,788 

106,992 

8,675 

621 

4.196 

836 

19 

61,003 

61,634 

11,679 

63,213 

6,697 

1.067 

6,654 

1,680 

20 

1,006.  M6 

A942,816 

A251,045 

A  1,198, 361 

c86,9U 

c 14, 144 

c 101, 055 

m 19. 348 

NORTH  CAROI^IMA— Concluded. 


1 

71 

110 

63 

200 

250 

8 

2 

75 

93 

116 

68 

76 

800 

7 

2 

160 

125 

116 
53 
200 
800 
7 
2 
150 
176 

85 

35 

22 

23 

124 

6 

8 

13 

24 

25 

26 

2 

2 

2 

27 

28 

50 

90 

90 

50 

29 

786 

829 

174 

1,003 

132 

8 

140 

52 

NOBTJa  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


800 
329 
340 
310 
800 
800 
46 
30 
41 

800 

315 

840 

810 

800 

800 

46 

30 

41 

800 
829 
340 
810 
300 
300 
46 
80 
41 

56 
57 
56 

S 

66 

55 
69 
65 
61 
65 
65 

25 
83 
25 
27 
25 
25 

30 

14 

12 

81 
32 

88 

34 

35 

36 

80 
35 

30 
35 

80 
35 

37 

88 



1.996 

1,982 

14 

1,996 

408 

12 

416 

225 

ilncladinr  strike  of  March  9. 1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general 
striles  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois,  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey. 

J:  Including  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  in  all  States  and  Territories,  and  strikes  of  November  28, 1894, 
November  11,  1895.  July  3. 1899,  July  31, 1899,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  4 
strikes  Included  In  general  strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey,  February  23, 1900, 
niinois,  and  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 

iXot  including  26  establishments  not  reported. 
mNot  includinff  8  establishments  not  reported. 

» Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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T.\BLE  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

omo. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number!, 
closed. 


Aggre 

gate  days 

closed. 


Average 

days 

closed. 


1881 

1882 

1883(a) 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887(6) 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897(A) 

1898 

1899(i)  

1900  (/) 

Total  (m) 


40 


77 

46 

45 

88 

104 

77 

95 

100 

104 

101 

67 

86 

148 

128 


190 
137 
199 
120 
293 
301 
244 
93 
90 
3U 
349 
291 
886 
554 
631 
812 
210 
258 
857 


158 
99 
160 
103 
253 
234 
124 
50 
20 
179 
225 
120 
262 
483 
4% 
195 
110 
200 
166 


2,179 
8,045 
8,837 
14,802 
8.924 
4,841 
2,941 
1,908 
274 
8,084 

d4,455 
2,207 
5,413 
22,937 
j7l4,425 
8,849 
8,083 

d2,987 
2,170 

JS;2,240 


13.8 
80.8 
24.0 

143.7 
35.8 
20.7 
23.7 
88.2 
18.7 
17.2 

d20.0 
18-4 
20.7 
47.5 

p29.1 
45.4 
28.0 

dl5.1 
18.1 

1:12.0 


1,571 


918 


653 


5,712 


8,826   n 114, 601 


n30.0 


OKI^AHOMA. 


21 

1883  (p) 

22 

1891... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

15 

15.0 

23 

1898 

24 

1900((/) 

Total  (r) 

2 

2 

3 

1 

15 

15.0 

OREGON. 


25 

1881 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

16 
5 

16.0 
5.0 

26 

1882 

27 

1883  (p) 

28 

1884 

2 
1 
1 
3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

2 

1 

2 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

i' 

1 

2 
1 
1 

i" 

2 
4 
1 
8 
192 
2 
2 
1 
2 

14 
5 
1 

18 

1 

14 

14.0 

29 

1885 

30 

1888 

31 

1889 

1 
187 

21 
2,645 

21.0 
14.1 

82 

1890 

33 

1892 

34 

1893 

1 

2 

2.0 

85 

18W 

36 

1896 

2 
14 

42 
994 

21.0 
71.0 

87 

1896 

88 

1897 

89 

1899 

40 

1900 

10 

26 

2.6 

Total  (a) 

28 

19 

9 

244 

218 

3,766 

17.8 

a  Not  including  1 
5  Not  including  1 
cNot  including  8 
d  Not  including  2 
«  Not  including  1 
/Not  including  2 
a  Not  including  1 
h  Not  including  1 
<  Not  Including  1 
fNot  including  2 
ary  23,  1900,  Illinois, 
ik  Not  including  8 


strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

establishments  not  reported. 

establishments  closed  permanently. 

establishment  not  reported. 

establishments  not  reported. 

establishment  closed  permanently. 

strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  8, 1899,  l*enn8ylvanla. 

strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  January  16, 1900,  Pennsylvania,  and  Febni* 

establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  x>ending  March  14,  1901. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

OHIO. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 

Establishments  in  which 

Employees'— 

places  filled  by  others. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Suc- 

num- 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

3,887 

17.6 

117 

22 

51 

1866,985 

•68,041 

1803,641 

1 

8,983 

28,7 

72 

8 

67 

1,824,675 

46,848 

878,685 

2 

4,540 

22.8 

UO 

9 

80 

480,076 

17,434 

148,420 

8 

16,461 

187.2 

24 

8 

98 

1,666,776 

182,897 

961,670 

4 

10,261 

85.0 

169 

18 

106 

2, 182,811 

66,976 

689,469 

6 

6,728 

22.3 

121 

60 

180 

628,064 

46,877 

481,762 

6 

6,180 

28.8 

87 

86 

121 

418,840 

44,074 

170,062 

7 

8,161 

84.0 

9 

80 

54 

287,068 

87,690 

77,814 

8 

2.228 

24.7 

12 

88 

48 

148,947 

26,646 

81,718 

9 

7,679 

24.4 

196 

82 

88 

817, 181 

24,616 

C 147, 279 

10 

d7,739 

d22.8 

128 

62 

169 

466,659 

e  18, 764 

/138,916 

11 

6,577 

22.6 

98 

73 

120 

259,702 

26,666 

141,909 

12 

9,899 

25.6 

60 

69 

267 

658,970 

78,852 

C 176, 138 

18 

28,171 

45.4 

68 

180 

806 

2,885,214 

86,191 

1,346,(M4 

14 

^19,U0 

^30.8 

20O 

47 

884 

1,601,140 

10,034 

664,114 

16 

18,998 

44.9 

78 

76 

164 

1,205,868 

26,141 

680,624 

16 

4.8W 

28.3 

71 

78 

66 

482,079 

8,702 

224,428 

17 

d6,606 

d21.6 

99 

64 

106 

488,607 

16,083 

262,656 

18 

8,681 

15.9 

126 

188 

93 

479,993 

85,682 

600,026 

19 

48,971 

Jk28.4 

1177 

285 

2120 

444,845 

86,387 

877,618 

20 

n  171, 949 

n30.1 

/2,017 

n,089 

Z2,602 

16,963,320 

e853,995 

07,572,758 

OKLAHOniA. 


21 

15 
14 

15.0 
7.0 

1 
2 

2,500 
2,000 

200 
1,200 

22 

827 

28 

24 

I 

29 

9.7 

3 

4,500 

827 

1,400 

OAEOON. 


16 
5 

16.0 
5.0 

1 
1 

2,203 
2,715 

660 
600 

25 

26 

27 

18 

412 

3 

85 

2,678 

6 

4 

14 

42 

991 

14 

14 

S3 

9.0 
103.0 

8.0 
11.7 
18.9 

2.5 

2.0 
14.0 
21.0 
71.0 

2.8 
14.0 

2.5 

1 
4 

1 

16.484 

4,850 

28 

1,105 

40.100 

890 

404 

1,872 

12,500 

484,400 

4,665 

260 

1,500 

2,000 

28 

29 

1 

30 

3 
3 
2 

1 

60 
186 

i26 

8,075 

75 

25 

2,000 

7,000 

216,000 

4,000 

280 

31 

3 

186 

32 
33 

1 
1 

34 

742 

36 

2 

36 

14 

1,600 

37 

6 

1 

1 

38 

156 

89 

6 

6 

40 

4,287 

17.6 

22 

25  1             197 

573,466 

2,frl8 

235,800 

ZNot  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14,  1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment  not  reportea. 

m  Not  including  *  rtrlkes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  6,  1887, 
July  4, 1897,  OctoDer  3, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

n  Not  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently  and  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  March  14, 1901. 
.     o  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

*  p Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 

*  9 Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

r  Not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  Now  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 

LAB  1901 7 
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Table  !•— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEAES^-Continoed. 

OHIO-^Conduded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1881 

12.769 
M,163 
12,801 
14,729 
86,481 
34,765 
19,226 
7,760 
13,467 
20,341 
23,081 
14,690 
88,958 
85,188 
66,310 
86,713 
18,434 
28,920 
49, 116 

868 

964 

667 

204 

1,270 

.1.051 

672 

479 

802 

633 

l,16i 

247 

566 

2,M2 

6,473 

6,265 

442 

1,045 

3.621 

13,627 
17,127 
18,468 
14,933 
X7,751 
35,816 
19,898 
8.223 
14,259 
»,974 
24,242 
14,837 
39,511 
87,230 
61,783 
42,968 
18,876 
29.965 
62,737 

2 

1882 

3 

1883(a) 

4 

1884 

5 

1885 

G 

1886     

7 

1887(d) 

8 

1888.... 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1894 

15 

1895 

16 

1896       

17 

1897(C) 

18 

1896  . 

19 

1899(d) 

20 

1900(«)    

46,603  j           1,926 

TotaWa) 

686,885             SO.  878  1         61«.768 

' 

OKI4AIIOIVIA— Concluded. 


21 

1883  (h) ' 

L. 

22 

1891.... 

2»4 

77 

234 

85 

23 

1898 

8 

24 

1900  (i) 

Total  (i)  



811 

8  1 

819 

OREGON— Concluded. 


25 

1881 

68 
189 

68 

26 

1882 

189 

27 

1883(/0 



28 

188^4 

435 
40 
18 

243 
2,632 

680 

312 
35 

330 
5,606 

167 
16 

695 

435 
40 
18 

243 
2,532 

750 

312 
35 

830 
5,606 

168 
18 

695 

29 

1885 

30 

1888 



31 

1889 

32 

1890 

33 

1892 

70 

31 

1893 

35 

1894 

36 

1895 

37 

1896 

i' 

2 

38 

1897 

39 

1899 

40 

1900 

Total  (a) 

U,265 

73 

11,838  1 

a  Not  inclading  1  strike  Inclnded  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  J>ecember  5, 1887,  PennsrlT^iiia. 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 
d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  8, 1899,  Pcnnsylrania. 
eNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  genesetl  strikes  of  January  15, 1900,  Feonsylyania,  and  Febru- 
ary, 28, 1900,  lUinois. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— ConUnued. 
OHIO— Concladed. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Brought 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

from  other 
places. 

ber. 

7,418 

10.794 

423 

11,217 

44o 

6 

461 

236 

1 

9  499 

15,258 
11,582 

963 

16,221 

1,282 

1,282 

770 

2 

6.014 

508 

12,085 

431 

4 

435 

819 

3 

9,025 
25,024 

12,943 
84,617 

169 

18,112 
85,624 

771 

771 

628 

4 

1,107 

1,052 

18 

1,070 

803 

6 

16,276 

20,941 

546 

21,487 

1,133 

30 

1,163 

460 

6 

12,079 

13,922 

342 

14,264 

895 

2 

897 

297 

7 

4,972 

5,233 

350 

6,5S3 

671 

60 

631 

82 

8 

3,497 

6,024 

251 

6,276 

643 

21 

664 

173 

9 

8.646 

10,247 

297 

10,544 

824 

69 

893 

332 

10 

15,831 

19,206 

576 

19,781 

985 

35 

1,020 

594 

11 

6,572 

9,529 

67 

9,5% 

601 

122 

7& 

441 

12 

25,309 

30,299 

148 

80,447 

1,026 

80 

1,106 

436 

13 

48.680 

59,676 

1,126 

60,802 

2,742 

26 

2,768 

1,413 

14 

40,479 

44,256 

8,979 

48,235 

669 

29 

698 

206 

15 

22.248 

23,684 

342 

28,926 

781 

18 

769 

233 

16 

10,964 

12,889 

130 

18,019 

605 

20 

625 

219 

17 

14,467 

20,992 

878 

21,370 

634 

68 

692 

267 

18 

15,691 

23,466 

1,872 

26,338 

1,611 

42 

1,663 

899 

19 

12.267 

16,785 

940 

17,725. 

/1, 218 

/lOl 

/1, 319 

/280 

20 

814,788 

401,143 

14.608 

.415,661 

/18,689 

/741 

/19,480 

/8,688 

OKIiAHOIHA—Concluded. 


1 

21 

176 
27 

234 
26 

234 
27 

22 

1 

20 

20 

20 

23 

24 

1 

203 

260 

1 

261 

20 

20 

20 

O  REGON-<;oncluded. 


27 

181 

68 
189 

68 
189 

8 

8 
18 

25 

18 

4 

26 

27 

359 

18 

13 

47 

1,066 

95 

52 

14 

250 

4,000 

135 

6 

400 

359 
18 
13 
47 
1,066 

62 

14 

330 

5,605 

135 

5 

400 

359 

18 

13 

47 

1,056 

95 

52 

14 

830 

6,605 

185 

6 

400 

48 
8 
8 

48 
8 
8 

41 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

14 

14 

35 

36 

37 

135 
10 
15 

136 
15 
15 

88 

1 

6 

4 

15 

39 
40 

6,653 

8,886 

1 

8,387 

2W 

5 

269 

64 

/Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901. 

^Not  Including  6  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  6, 1887, 
July  4. 1897.  October  3, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23,  1900,  Illinois. 

A  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

tStrike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6. 1900.  Texas. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900.  Texaiu 
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Table  I.~STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

PKNNSYIiVANlA. 


Mar- 
giaal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Numb*»r 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


Average 

days 

closed. 


1881 

1882 

1888(a) 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887(6) 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897(t) 

1898 

1899  (}•) 

1900(*) 

Total  (0 


114 


77 
91 
194 
286 
127 
122 
151 
146 
91 
106 
160 
192 
112 
162 
107 
276 
218 


25 
80 
29 
33 
79 
160 
70 
63 

/90 

/l06 

62 

68 

/T2 
62 
89 
66 
42 
88 
108 


68 
48 
58 

116 

86 

67 

69 

/60 

/39 

29 

88 

/87 

130 
78 
96 
65 

187 

110 


291 

261 

286 

370 

828 

912 

1,890 

824 

886 

1,034 

2,476 

393 

409 

886 

726 

422 

2,270 

270 

2,349 

1,660 


194 
161 
210 
806 
279 
663 
868 
649 
487 
682 

1,417 
199 
252 
739 
646 
384 

2,103 
214 

1,028 

1,144 


3,282 

9,890 

9,127 

11,742 

14.960 

21,564 

28,617 

6,688 

«9,774 

18,462 

22,696 

7,976 

6,346 

«53,999 

11,484 

«6,436 

106,161 

6,668 

ell,  042 

17,740 


16.9 
58.3 
43.6 
88.4 
58.6 
88.3 
82.9 
10.4 

tf20.1 
19.7 
15.9 
40.1 
21.2 

e73.2 
17.8 

«16.8 
50.0 
26.4 

«10.8 
15.5 


2,846  ml,  306 


ml,587 


18,438 


12,424    7t  374, 933 


n30.2 


RHODK   ISIiAND. 


1881 

1883(o) 

1884 , 

1885 , 

1886 

1887 , 

1888 , 

1889 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 

1893 , 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897 , 

1898 , 

1899 

1900  (p) 

Total  (7) 


3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

70 

23.3 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

28 

14.0 

6 

4 

6 

1 

8 

3.0 

18 

12 

37 

21 

1,092 

62.0 

4 

3 

87 

1 

65 

65.0 

9 

8 

9 

1 

29 

29.0 

7 

3 

4 

7 

1 

43 

48.0 

13 

2 

11 

87 

3 

34 

11.3 

11 

2 

9 

11 

2 

64 

82.0 

11 

2 

9 

43 

16 

904 

56.6 

10 

2 

8 

18 

10 

644 

64.4 

16 

4 

11 

28 

10 

153 

15.3 

21 

6 

16 

23 

12 

290 

24.2 

4 
15 

3 
2 

1 
13 

16 
23 

12 

33 

2,8 

11 

2 

9 

18 

10 

204 

20.4 

22 

6 

17 

38 

11 

593 

53.9 

21 

9 

12 

63 

86 

785 

21.8 

199 

47 

152 

409 

152 

5,084 

83.1 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
b  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  In  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 
c  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported, 
d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
/Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
oNot  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  13  establishmenta  not  reported. 

i  Including  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
i  Including  strike  of  October  3. 1899.  Ohio. 

Jtlncludlngstrikeof  January  16, 1900,  Ohio,  but"  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike 
of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Ck>ntmued. 

PENNSYIiVANIA. 


I>ays  until  strikers 

•were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

As^regate. 

Avenge. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

5,608 
11,494 
10,546 
16,509 
16,790 
30,969 
55,787 
16,461 

el3,488 
34,211 

153,188 
15,096 
13,856 

<f64,103 
13,024 
«7,6e2 

135,961 
9,601 

«31,616 
30,151 

19.6 
44.0 
36.9 
44.9 
52.0 
84.0 
40.1 
20.0 

015.2 
83.1 
61.9 
88.4 
88.9 

«72.4 
17.9 

el8.3 
59.9 
85.6 

CIS.  5 
18.2 

144 
52 
80 
97 
132 
291 
838 
657 
482 
585 
213 
156 
126 
167 
895 
258 
568 
124 
1,321 
880 

16 

77 

55 

25 

18 

288 

145 

6 

218 

84 

76 

2 

11 

229 

68 

61 

1,539 

15 

827 

666 

131 
132 
151 
248 
173 
388 
407 
162 
191 
365 
2,187 
235 
272 
490 
268 
113 
163 
131 
201 
715 

S59y.:«) 
:i  1^6, 1)49 

l,(124,tJ82 
l,vir,,'j68 
2,  W)S  511 

2.5.^.  146 
y,;i7:;,723 

i.Kn,.a7 

:;,v^t,'J99 

5,  5J' t, '255 

7,5rj,4i9 

;;,.s7i,702 
:i,  I5h,  185 
<',;UM,,s42 
ii,(J<Mi,;;42 
l,'-'i,-J99 
•.^'.'v^,:62 
1,L''.1,128 
;;.5;i,:r23 
s,<^f.,  L36 

!f:),.'>48 
439,616 

81,771 

■17.  .t09 

7U,  J2D 

I2t;,'.'75 

■i-A\.  166 

c7s,'.i63 

d  t-^;,  ;;88 

]2<i,j81 
21 1;.  712 

rri:^7,127 

8Kr,89 

(Ml.*,  748 

2.5".,  ;'ll4 

J:>(i,;02 
71..-«5 

«j.^>,-97 
755,  470 
-11 L'.  513 

t'.jH,  fflO 

7:;7,;-;08 
2.huH..><80- 

fLlr;  1,129 

(/7t,:,,  103 

9.:n,(«7 

2,1',^^,  773 

KJ1,:;87 

iur,,()71 

2,25:..  148 

hHJ,  J29 

:s;;i.i<23 

2,  1 :;'.!,  172 

.15',..,l71 

l,46y,375 

2,  673,  744 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

n  686, 274 

n37.2 

7,066 

4,264 

7,118 

84,123,837 

0  3,229,181 

c24,236,204 

RHODE  ISI.AND. 


96 

11 

28 

400 

8,088 
108 
111 
189 

1,470 
118 

2,599 
709 
320 
427 
642 
157 
819 

5,069 

8,459 

82.0 

5.6 

14.0 

80.0 

218.6 

2.9 

12.3 

19.9 

89.7 

10.7 

60.4 

89.4 

11.4 

18.6 

42.8 

6.8 

17.7 

133.4 

65.3 

1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
32 
13 
9 
6 
9 
9 
6 
7 

15 
18 
14 
21 
15 
27 
43 

64,004 
2,556 
28,204 
40,769 
43,138 
60,178 
17,936 

49. 146 
46,621 

103, 169 
29,267 
474,820 

47. 147 
267,142 

9,790 

11,734 

89,864 

244,696 

115,179 

8,231 

200 

68 

2,650 

8,409 

36,000 

2,640 

10,025 

28,850 

79,600 

50,100 

11,800 

46,225 

23,805 

d 132. 600 

20,080 

25,526 

20,846 

192,460 

2,000 

1,996 

10,850 

172,586 

74,990 

21 

r 

1 

1 

5 

24 

22 

23 

1 

24 
25 

26 

27 

2 
27 

4,054 
8,560 
2,609 
4,663 
9,218 

28 

1 
2 
23 
9 

1 

29 
30 

14 
2 

12 
6 
1 
1 
3 
9 

10 

31 
32 
33 

18,300 

4,180 

321 

34 

36 

1 

36 
37 

2 

9,700 
5,906 

38 
39 

24,270 

.59.3 

118 

41 

250 

1,684,258 

81,969 

d942,866 

I  Including  strikes  of  December  5, 1887,  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  July  4,  1897,  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  October  3, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900,  Ohio,  but  not  in- 
cluding 2  Btrikea  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

m  Not  including  3  strikes  not  reported. 

n  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

o  Not  including  30  establishments  not  reported. 

p  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 

9  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1,  1900, 
Ifasaachiisetts. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

FENNSYI-VAJIIA— concluded. 


M&r- 

giDAl 

num- 
ber. 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


(a). 


(«>). 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894 
1895, 
1896, 
1897 
1898. 
1899 
1900 


id). 


w. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Total  (f7) 2,178,323 


40,  J 
60,' 
34,1 
49,1 
63.; 
83.) 
183,1 
44,1 
193, 
101, 
129, 
41v 
92, 
18;^ 
115, 
56, 
201, 
68, 
177, 
812, 


Female. 


606 

705 

2,569 

4,083 

8,556 

16,518 
6,080 
2,862 
2,158 
8,841 
8,871 
1,516 
5,575 
8,560 

18,649 
2,339 

11,916 
1,220 

16,759 
9,098 


121,431 


Total, 


41,469 

61,498 

87,391 

64,074 

66,760 

100,471 

189,929 

47,530 

195,286 

108.637 

188.432 

43,067 

96,291 

186,937 

138,918 

69,016 

213,371 

64,303 

192,881 

321,600 


2,294,751 


RHODK  ISI4AND— Concladed. 


1881 

1883(a) 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900  (t) 

Total  (J) 


1,125 

327 

817 

1,295 

1,955 

630 

2,463 

858 

2,702 

4,841 

1,570 

7,128 

3,515 

8,175 

438 

1,72G 

1,508 

9,003 

5,584 


55,150  I 


1,400 

398 

450 

950 

1,982 

800 

1,701 

386 

1,938 

8,172 

788 

4,677 

2,284 

6,683 

678 

1,266 

1,193 

4,172 

2,170 


86,063 


2,525 
725 
1,267 
2,245 
8,937 
1,430 
4,154 
1,244 
4,640 
7,513 
2,858 

11,805 
5,799 

13.858 
1,111 
2,992 
2,701 

13,175 
7,751 


91,238 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
b  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 
cNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

d  Including  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia, 
c  Including  strike  of  October  3,  1899,  Ohio. 

/Including  strike  of  January  15, 1900,  Ohio,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike 
of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
PBWNSYI-VANIA— Concluded. 


Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Strikers. 

Brought 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

from  other 
places. 

ber. 

19,252 

29,307 

286 

29,593 

1,221 

26 

1,247 

671 

1 

38,397 

47,648 

1?2 

47,816 

1,204 

15 

1,219 

617 

2 

21,891 

28,540 

1.618 

30,068 

840 

66 

906 

296 

3 

36,230 

42,096 

1,973 

44.068 

2,690 

674 

8.264 

812 

4 

31.880 

55,941 

2,377 

68,318 

1,269 

122 

1.891 

3S1 

6 

50.896 

64,378 

9,148 

78,526 

8,010 

666 

8,675 

823 

6 

89,481 

143,279 

4,547 

147,826 

12,615 

214 

12,729 

9,034 

7 

23.162 

32,216 

1,696 

83.812 

2,323 

249 

2,672 

440 

8 

91,e97 

103,098 

1,016 

104,109 

4.964 

66 

6,010 

1,784 

9 

68,701 

81,597 

2,528 

84,125 

9,571 

164 

9.725 

c6,266 

10 

90.219 

106,791 

3,600 

110,891 

16,841 

838 

17, 179 

10,696 

11 

22,406 

27.316 

897 

28,242 

3,889 

87 

8.876 

1,388 

12 

89,482 

66,756 

1,903 

58,659 

6,016 

30 

6,046 

3,694 

13 

96,389 

114,408 

1,875 

116,278 

14,974 

15 

14,969 

9,008 

14 

63,425 

87,804 

15,535 

103,339 

2,157 

219 

2.376 

1,035 

16 

90,018 

89,491 

1,699 

41,090 

697 

6 

602 

463 

16 

154,723 

176,883 

10.724 

187,607 

2,979 

67 

3,046 

2,338 

17 

25,600 

36,023 

742 

35,765 

1,644 

6 

1,650 

1,066 

18 

63.112 

87,287 

6,828 

98,116 

6,664 

122 

6,686 

2,889 

19 

197,911 

235,961 

2.356 

238,307 

6,168 

236 

6,403 

468 

20 

1,253,865 

1,595,823 

70,220 

1.666,043 

100.876 

3,214 

108,690 

c  53, 968. 

RHODE  ISIjAND— Concluded. 


710 

121 

617 

969 

600 

613 

662 

389 

1,617 

1,347 

487 

1,653 

1.570 

3,131 

105 

701 

890 


1,425 


1,125 

121 

817 

682 

1,046 

584 

1,066 

560 

1,609 

1,677 

442 

4,619 

1.630 

4,979 

95 

615 

996 

4.115 

1,349 


1,400 
140 
450 
807 

1,073 
750 
863 
287 
818 
764 
88 

2,957 
441 

8,044 

10 

560 

798 

2,565 
814 


2,525 

261 
1,267 
1.489 
2,119 
1,334 
1,419 

887 
2,427 
2,431 

530 
7,476 
2,071 
8,023 

105 
1,175 
1,793 
6,670 
1,663 


190 
12 


84 
112 
20 
64 
186 
96 
66 
89 
210 
278 
MOl 
88 
121 
98 
541 
276 


60 


10 
28 
24 
24 
A8 
7 


65 


190 
18 


97 

132 

20 

64 

235 

96 

66 

67 

234 

297 

A 109 

45 

121 

153 

574 

802 


160 


28 
95 
49 
84 
10 
18 
91 
A 109 
46 
121 
163 
423 
76 


21 
22 
23 
24 
28 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 


21,030 


28,006 


17,609 


45.615 


A  2, 516 


A  305 


A2,820 


A  1,442 


^Inclndfn^  strikes  of  December  5,  1887,  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio.  July  4,  1897,  in  Illi- 
noif,  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  October  8,  1899.  and  January  15.  1900,  Ohio,  but  not  in- 
cluding 2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  ana  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
A  Not  inclodiog  1  establishment  not  reported. 

iSot  incloding'  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900.  Massachusetts. 
J  Not  includlDir  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900r 
Massachusetts. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
SOVm  CAROIilNA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

1 
1 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

1881 

8 

2 

i' 

i" 

1 

i* 

7 

2 
1 

i' 

1 

1 
i* 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
33 

4 

9 

2.8 

2 

1883  (a) 

3 

1884....!!.*!!.*.  ! 

!!!!!!!!!!::::::.! 

4 

1886 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3.0 
1.0 
1.0 

5 

1887  

6 

1888 

7 

1891 

8 

1895 

2 

9 

4.5 

9 

1897 

10 

1898 

1 
10 

6 
97 

5.0 
9.7 

11 

1900 

Total  fa) 

22 

13 

9 

61 

20 

125 

6.3 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


12 

1883  (a) 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

i* 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
U 

1 
1 

14 

7 

14.0 

7.0 

13 

1884.... 

14 

1886 

15 

1888 

5 

1 

5 
14 

1.0 
14.0 

16 

1889 

17 

1890  

18 

1891 

2 
1 
2 

1 
11 

4 

2 

17 

3 

977 

2.0 
2.0 
8.5 
3.0 
88.8 

19 

1892 

20 

1894 

21 

1897 

22 

1898 

Total  (a) 

18 

10 

8 

80 

25 

1,043 

41.7 

TENNESSEE. 


23 

1881 

1 

2 

4 

8 

4 

8 

12 

11 

22 

18 

19 

12 

22 

12 

5 

8 

20 

14 

18 

21 

1 
8* 

8* 

8 
5 
5 
13 
11 
10 
7 

13 
7 
3 
7 

10 
8 
17 
18 

2 

1 
8 
1 
6 
7 
6 
9 
7 
9 
5 
9 
5 
2 
1 

10 
6 
1 
3 

1 

2 

4 

8 

4 

18 

29 

14 

47 

82 

81 

41 

49 

58 

18 

8 

86 

25 

24 

58 

1 

26 

26.0 

24 

1882 

26 

1883  (a) 

2 

3 

2 

8 

4 

8 

26 

19 

38 

8 

23 

49 

4 

4 

80 

14 

11 

21 

16 

127 

88 

151 

44 

128 

802 

113 

4,346 

190 

dl,263 

3,843 

81 

59 

6,625 

351 

268 

899 

7.5 
42.3 
16.5 
18.9 
U.O 
16.0 
80.8 
5.9 

114.4 
23.8 

d57.4 
78.4 
20.3 
14.8 
82.8 
26.1 
24.3 
19.0 

26 

1884 

27 

1885 

28 

1886 

29 

1887 

30 

1888 

81 

18vS9 

32 

1890 

88 

1891 

34 

1892 

35 

1893 

36 

1894 

87 

1895 

38 

1896  

39 

1897(c) 

40 

1898... 

41 

1809  (/) 

42 

1900(o) 

Total  (A) 

236 

144 

92 

652 

325 

dl8,864 

(f5S.2 

ttNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York, 
bincluding  818.(HX)  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines, 
cincluding  8145,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
« Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
SOWB  CAROIilNA. 


Days  until  strikerB 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establlshmenti  In  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

T«omof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggrrc'gate. 

Average. 

Snc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

FaUed. 

Wage  lorn. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

17 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
7 
9 
1 

42 

2.8 
3.0 
4.0 
3.0 
1.0 
1.0 
7.0 
4.5 
1.0 
42.0 
18.8 

4 

2 

r,174 

263 

8,600 

50 

79 

600 

468 

8,913 

72 

20,736 

14,217 

$500 
200 

1 

2 

8 

1 

26 

4 

5 

1300 

6 

20 
8,000 

7 

8 

9 

1 

566 
2,050 

6,000 
7,000 

10 

16 

17 

11 

\        "' 

13.9 

20 

2 

29 

51,172 

2,915 

15,745 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


14 

7 

14 

12 

14 

7 

7 

2 

17 

3 

977 

14.0 
7.0 
7.0 
2.0 

14.0 
7.0 
2.3 
2.0 
8.5 
8.0 

88.8 

1,260 
720 
355 
WO 

8,100 
840 

2,250 
788 

2,030 
99 

2,740 

1,000 
1,000 
2,100 

75 

1,200 

150 

40 

12 



18 



2 
6 

14 

15 

2,030 
246 
375 

16 

17 

2 

18 

19 

2 

1,173 
21 

550 

100 

8,600 

20 

11 

21 

22 

1,074 

85.8 

19 

2 

9 

20,122 

3,844 

9,715 

TBNNBSSEE. 


26 

26.0 
47.0 
19.6 
42.3 
14.3 
10.1 
6.6 
11.9 
81.7 
11.1 

112.2 
15.9 

tZ48.1 
67.6 
81.2 
17.6 
98.9 
22.1 
42.8 
80.1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

4,796 

1.068 

3,234 

27,970 

16,734 

24,208 

22,170 

26,926 

288,900 

65.131 

6432,235 

86,148 

253,014 

1,271,070 

44,078 

26,608 

1,624,696 

100.370 

182,574 

119,064 

1,000 

100 

4,150 

10,600 

6,376 

10,350 

6,125 

5,150 

65,125 

41,000 

C260,400 

61.650 

125,226 

860,254 

8,600 

8,965 

440.790 

25,160 

95,705 

57,396 

23 

94 



1 

2 
2 
4 
4 
25 
li 
84 
43 
49 
10 
85 
54 
18 
6 
84 
13 
17 
48 

24 

78 

83 
100 
350 

25 

127 

26 

67 

27 

181 
191 
166 

1,491 
910 

9.092 

662 

d2,807 

3,923 
661 
141 

8,503 
563 

1,028 

1,746 

12 
2 

2 
2 

28 

1,460 

8,232 
18,941 

4,685 
80.123 

1,818 
17,081 
78.360 

29 
30 

12 
27 
24 
31 
2 
4 

1 

12 
8 

31 
32 
S3 
&1 

12 

85 
86 

87 

3 

25 

9 

1 

18 

141 
77,698 

600 
3,081 
6,156 

88 

27 
8 

39 
40 
41 
42 

d31,827 

d48.9 

170 

75 

.  407 

64,459,977 

242,699 

c 1, 676, 920 

/Xot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Kentucky. 
pNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 
Aincluding  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  8  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  August  9, 1899,  and  September  18, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Tablr  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
SOUTH  CAROIilNA^Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male.          Female. 

Total. 

835 

r>5 

2C0 
•JO 
6J 
22 
41 
Si's 
175 

1 
2 
3 
•1 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1881 

125 

200 

20 

6;^ 

22 
41 
635 

175 

1883(a) 

1884.. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1891 

1895 

1897 

1898 

240 
2,925 

240  ' 

1900 

SOB 

8,231 

Total  (a) 

5,281                  306 

5,537 

■ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


TENNESSEE— Concluded. 


12 

1883(a)     

60 
40 
59 
315 
145 
80 

60 
40 
59 
315 
145 
80 
375 
225 
41 
15 
178 

13 

imi 

14 

1886        

:::::::::::; 

15 

1888 

16 

1889 

17 

1890 

18 

1891 

375 

225 

38 

15 

178 

19 

1 892 

20 

1894 

3 

21 

1897 

22 

1898 

Total  (a) 

1,580 

s 

1,533 

23 
24 
2.> 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

1881 

125 

80 

373 

800 

749 

904 

3,(M2 

812 

10.968 

4,088 

5,6t2 

7,163 

5,672 

14,832 

515 

784 

10,870 

2,991 

3,646 

4,015 

125 

30 

373 

800 

749 

901 

8,102 

840 

10,972 

4,1-28 

5,698 

7,165 

5,933 

14,832 

515 

784 

10,870 

8,048 

8,648 

4.497 

1882 

188:5  (a) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

60 
28 

4 

40 
56 

2 
261 

18S8 

1889 ■ 

1890.         ...            

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

87 

1896 

38 

1896 

39 

1897(6) 

40 

1898 

57 

2 

482 

41 

1899(c) 

42 

1900  (a) 

ToUl(c) 

78,021 

992 

79,018 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

b  Including  strike  of  May  1.  1897.  Kentucky. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Kentucky. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEAR^-Continued. 
SOUTH  CABOI-INA— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

7W 
65 

200 
20 
63 
20 
32 

625 
30 

160 

943 

810 
65 

200 
20 
63 
20 
82 

625 
80 

210 

650 

810 
65 

200 
20 
63 
20 
32 

625 
80 

210 

964 

47 
40 

47 
40 

40 

10 

10 

8 
2 
25 
10 

8 

2 

25 

10 

25 

10 

814 

91 

15 

106 

18 

11 

2,817 

2,725 

814 

8,039                 233 

15 

248 

88 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


40 

40 

17 

307 

145 

35 

200 

225 

27 

12 

155 

60 
40 
17 
807 
146 
85 
200 
225 
88 
12 
178 

60 

40 

17 

807 

145 

86 

200 

226 

41 

12 

178 

10 

10 

12 

13 

14 

60 

60 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

3 

15 

3 

18 

18 

20 
21 

80 

80 

22 

1,208 

1,257 

3 

1,260 

165 

3 

168  j                 18 

TEIfNESSBK— Concluded. 


20 

29 

370 

550 

181 

802 

888 

407 

3,9(Vt 

1.721 

8.669 

1.079 

3,210 

9,190 

407 

537 

8,542 

2,289 

2,033 

3,042 

125 

29 

370 

800 

626 

876 

1,076 

679 

4.802 

2.311 

3.971 

1,657 

8,496 

10,388 

477 

656 

9,979 

2.726 

2.688 

3.236 

125 

29 

370 

800 

626 

876 

1,076 

679 

4,802 

2,329 

8,975 

1,657 

3.748 

10,388 

477 

666 

9,979 

2,726 

2,688 

8,346 

23 

9 

13 

150 

15 

84 

132 

186 

843 

277 

670 

147 

663 

1,286 

;>90 

182 

825 

59 

384 

267 

9 
13 
150 
15 
84 
182 
186 
843 
277 
672 
147 
738 
1,286 
290 
182 
825 
59 
384 
284 

9 

13 

160 

15 

84 

19 

64 

107 

174 

851 

2 

41 

630 

240 

130 

676 

4 

152 

228 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

18 
4 

82 

2 

88 
34 

250 

175 

85 
86 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

UO 

17 

42 

42,870 

50,809 

882 

61,251 

6,732 

194 

5,926 

2,928 

dNot  inelading  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 
ffncludinc  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  August  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOB. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
TKXAS. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 

Establifihmentn. 

num- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Agwe- 

gatedays 

cloeed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

1881 

1 
2 
5 
4 
4 
10 
2 
1 
4 
5 
6 
8 
8 
2 
8 
9 
6 
18 
10 
46 

2* 

2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
5 
6 
3 
3 
1 
3 
6 
4 

12 
8 

36 

1 

3 

3 
2 
5 

i' 

5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
11 

1 
2 
11 
4 
7 

75 
9 
1 
12 
82 
8 
4 
8 
2 
27 
17 
6 
16 
20 
262 

2 

1882 

1 
1 
2 
4 
72 
5 
1 

12 
82 
8 
3 
3 

64 
12 

195 
22 

167 

105 
23 

512 
1,686 

364 
64 
45 

64.0 
12.0 
97.6 
6.5 
2.2 
21.0 
23.0 
42.7 
20.5 
45.6 
18.0 
16.0 

8 

1883(a) 

4 

1884.... 

6 

1886 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1894 

15 

1895 

2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
107 

75 
11 
13 
13 
39 
1,209 

37.5 

11.0 

6.5 

4.3 

6.5 

11.3 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

18 

1898- 

19 

1899 

20 

1900  (6) 

Total  (d) 

144 

104 

40 

574 

316 

4,598 

14.6 

UTAH. 


21 

1881 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

3 

1 

3 

1 

460 
10 

150.0 
10.0 

22 

1882 

23 

ia«3  (€) 

24 

1885.... 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
9 

1 

i' 

6 
2 
2 
1 

i' 

2* 

i* 

2* 

i' 

2 
1 
1 
7 

1 

1 

1 

156 

10 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

15 

1 

5 

6.0 

25 

1887 

26 

1889 

1 

154 

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 

2 
1,361 

63 
7 
4 
4 
2 
3 

38 

2.0 
8.8 
7.0 
7.0 
4.0 
4.0 
2.0 
3.0 
6.4 

27 

1890 

28 

1892 

29 

1893 

30 

1894  if) 

31 

1897.:.. 

32 

1898 

33 

1899 

84 

1900 

Total  {g) 

33 

17 

16 

197 

181 

1,949 

10.8 

VBRinONT. 


35 

1883  (e) 

3C 

1885.... 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
6 

1 

i* 

1 

2 
2 
8 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2' 

1 

3* 

i" 

i* 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

6 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 

88 

82 

86 

1 

1 

3 

116 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 
1 

32 
14 

32.0 
14.0 

87 

1886 

38 

1887 

39 

1888 

40 

1889 

1 
80 

3 

880 

3.0 
11.0 

41 

1890 

42 

1891 

43 

1892 

6 
1 
1 

1 
116 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1,428 

7 

1 

3 

848 

2 

10 

6 

ftlO 

238.0 
7.0 
1.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 

10.0 
6.0 

A5.0 

44 

1893 

45 

1891 

46 

1895 

47 

1896 

48 

1897 

49 

1898 

50 

1899 

61 

1900 

Total(a) 

32 

18 

14 

897 

214 

A2,743 

A12.9 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6 Including  stnke  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

({Including  stnke  of  December  6. 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri.  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general 
Btrike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
TKXA8. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reenaployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

— 

Mar- 
ginal 

A^grregate, 

AveiBge. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

2 
124 
116 
207 

86 
224 
181 

23 

612 

1,686 

364 

67 
230 

47 
412 
279 

34 

260 

284 

8,249 

2.0 
62.0 
10.5 
61.8 

6.1 

8.0 
20.1 
28.0 
42.7 
20.5 
46.5 
14.3 
28.8 
28.5 
16.8 
16.4 

5.7 
16.3 
14.2 

1 

$150 

6,127 

4,898 

154,610 

68,475 

184,286 

14,000 

400 

21,425 

51,220 

184.650 

17,270 

29,350 

15,460 

50,065 

6,050 

8,340 

51,268 

9, 112 

253,323 

11,500 

2,600 

8.986 

200,960 

26,426 

813,000 

6,600 

100 

2,500 

9,500 

201,250 

8,260 

10,060 

9.000 

20,000 

1,000 

1,000 

16,100 

8,500 

168.800 

1 

2 
2 
8 
6 

7 
4 

2 

8 

1 

1 
1 
67 

3,600 

8 
4 

5 

1 
6 
1 

12 

65 

3 

1 

17,600 

6 
7 

141 
72 

8 

9 

17 
2 
8 
8 
1 
2 
5 
1 
7 
5 

76 

10 

S 

1,166 
1,004 
1,480 

11 
12 

13 

1 

25 

12 

6 

7 

14 

187 

14 

6,253 
269 

15 

16 

17 

2 
1 

4,220 

1,340 

c 14, 526 

18 
19 
20 

13,325 

23. 2               347 

77 

150 

1,074,373 

c  60, 510 

1,003,910 

UTAH. 


450 
10 

150.0 
10.0 

3 
1 

75,000 
8,000 

500 

2,000 

21 

22 

28 

5 

6 

2 

1.668 

867 

133 

46 

7 

4 

3 

84 

5.0 

6.0 

2.0 

10.0 

86.7 

66.5 

23.0 

3.6 

2.0 

8.0 

5.6 

1 

1 

1,000 

275 

75 

29,980 

5,220 

6,408 

4,800 

667 

168 

1,860 

5,363 

1,000 

24 

26 

1 

156 

6 

15 

5,125 

450 

20 
2,750 

26 

27 

4 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1,100 

1,944 

836 

28 

29 

1 

80 

1 

81 

1 

126 

30 

82 

83 

1 

9 

90 

3,225 

84 

2,675 

13.6 

166 

10 

21 

132,686 

4,595 

14,615 

VBRMONT. 


85 

32 

35 

2 

4 

28 

8,192 

6,620 

13,072 

1 

14 
348 
2 
10 
15 
hZl 

32,0 

11.7 

2.0 

4.0 

9.3 

86.3 

68.5 

152.0 

7.0 

1.0 

4.7 

3.0 

2.0 

10.0 

5.0 

h6.2 

1 
2 

1 

1,850 

1,880 

696 

83 

2,476 

45,618 

91,841 

813,600 

976 

400 

8,200 

11,000 

225 

3,100 

1,430 

4,507 

600 

10,000 
1,000 

86 

1 

87 



88 

1 
1 

39 

2 

735 
326 

500 
4,000 
10,000 
50,169 

40 

88 
80 

41 

2 
1 

42 

85 

15,987 

43 

1 
1- 
1 
116 
1 

44 

75 

45 

2 

640 

.46 

1,000 
75 
500 
250 
750 

47 

48 

1 
3 
6 

49 

60 

1 

61 

A22.413 

A66.6 

289 

88 

20 

482,941 

18,193 

78,319 

e Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18. 1891,  Nebraska. 
^Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18,  1894. 
Nebraska. 
A  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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REPORT    OF  THE    001tfMIS8I0NEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
TEXAS—Condudcd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883(a) 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900(6) 

Total  (c) 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


294 

744 
4,234 
5,556 

390 
12 

163 
1,624 
1,411 
2,791 

609 

217 
1,114 

663 

544 
3,624 

724 
87,402 


63,022 


Female. 


Total. 


3 
600 


50 


158 
397 


1,208 


6C 

294 

940 

744 

4.234 

5,556 

390 

12 

163 

1.624 

1,411 

2,791 

509 

220 

.714 

663 

5»4 

8,624 

882 

37,799 


1. 


64,230 


UTAH— Concluded. 


1881 

1882 

laHJl(d). 

1885 

1887 

1889..... 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1891(c)  . 
1897 


1899. 
1900. 


Total  (/)  . 


800 
180 


100 

24 

15 

8,615 

109 
34 

305 

100 
22 

150 
1,281 


11,235 


1»4 


284 


800 
180 


100 

24 

15 

8,616 

109 
34 

806 

187 
24 

150 
1,475 


U,519 


VERJUONT— Concluded. 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

\l 

43 

1883(d) 

1886. 

35 

239 

58 

45 

182 

1,505 

1,677 

1,790 

65 

185 

41 

2,060 

42 

138 

439 

.  696 

35 

18,S6 

191 

430  i 

1887 

68 

1888 

20 

G5 

182 

1,80.> 

1,677 

1,790 

65 

275 

404 

2,050 

42 

275 

834 

972 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

44 

1893 

45 

1894 

90 
363 

46 

1895 

47 

1896 

48 

1897 

49 

1898 

137 
895 
376 

50 

1899 

51 

1900 

Total  (a) 

9,087 

1,672 

10,650 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York. 

b  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

c  Including  strike  of  December  6,  1900,  in  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Illinois.  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis.«<ouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general 
strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
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Table  !•— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS—Continaed. 
TEXAS— Concloded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
mtot  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar. 

Kinal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

6 

563 

607 

3,170 

2,182 

ie2 

12 
163 

1,624 

1,366 
190 
433 
1S4 

1,114 
418 
405 

1.036 
623 

3,867 

46 

590 

607 
A,1U 
2,433 

326 
12 

163 
1,624 

46 
294 
590 
607 

4,164 

2,433 
326 
12 
163 

1,624 

1,369 
195 
433 
184 

1,114 
418 
405 

1,076 
623 

3,876 

1 

1 

4 

40 

61 

250 

684 

73 

61 
250 
684 

73 

4 

9 

1 

7  •         S 

4 

50 

495  '          6 

73            7 



8 

t 

9 

1 

10 

1,369 
195 

'   433 
184 
714 
418 
405 

1,076 
478 

3,614 

126 
31 

299 
32 
57 
66 
21 

175 

10 

1,296 

126 
31 

299 
32 

157 
56 
21 

177 

40 

1,430 

126 
81 

11 

12 

299  '        13 

17          14 

400 

100 

56  1        15 
:        18 

17 
18 
19 
20 

2 
30 

4 

145 
261 

1,043 

IS,  419 

19,135 

806 

19.941 

8,215 

267 

3.482 

2,205 

UTAH— Concluded. 


25 
12 

300 
180 

300 
180 

35 
4 

35 
4 

35 

21 

22 

23 

90 

18 

15 

1,321 

104 

27 

281 

163 

15 

KM 

495 

ioo 

18 

15 

1,324 

104 
27 

280 
81 
14 

160 

900 

ioo 

18 

15 

1,824 

104 

27 
281 
168 

15 

150 

1,092 

::::;::::::::::::::;:::: 

24 

::::::::::j::::::::::-:i  ::::::: 

25 

26 

7 

26 
27 
18 
8 
4 
69 
66 

7 

26 
27 
16 
8 
6 
69 
66 

27 

25 
18 
12 

28 

29 

1 
87 

1 

3 

30 
31 

2 

32 

33 

192 

6 

84 

2,673 

3,493 

281 

8,774 

248 

5 

253 

95 

VEBOTONT— Concluded. 


1 

35 

7 

95 

.      28 

25 

151 

1,490 

1,301 

1,610 

65 

265 

137 

1,200 

42 

85 

149 

407 

35 

85 

28 

15 

151 

1,490 

1,301 

1,640 

65 

185 

14 

2,000 

42 

138 

163 

282 

35 

140 

28 

25 

151 

1,490 

1,301 

1,640 

65 

275 

152 

2,000 

42 

275 

283 

442 

20 
21 
28 



20 

46 
28 

36 

55 

25 

87 

28 

38 

10 



89 

13 

13 

40 

41 

7 
61 

7 
61 

42 

61 

43 

44 

90 
138 

45 

12 

12 

46 

47 

48 

137 
120 
160 

49 

68 
20 

12 

80 
20 

50 

20 

51 

7,087 

7,631 

710 

8,344 

250 

87 

287 

109 

d Strike  included  in  eeneral  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

«Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

VIROINIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establlshmen  ta. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gate  days 

cloaed. 

Average 

days 

doied. 

1 

1881 

2 
4 

10 
9 
1 

16 

10 
8 
4 
4 
4 
6 

12 

i 

4 
5 
1 
9 
5 

3* 

8 
4 

14* 

7 
3 
8 
2 
2 
4 
11 
2 

s' 

1 
3 
2 

2 
1 
2 
5 

1 
2 
8 

i' 

2 
2 
2 
1 

I 

4 
2 

6" 

8 

3 

6 
86 
9 
1 
50 
88 
8 
6 
4 
4 
12 
17 
4 
2 
4 

13 
1 

20 
16 

1 
2 

85 
6 
1 

49 
5 

3 

45 

850 

86 

8 

969 

110 

8.0 
215 

lao 

14.3 
8.0 
19.8 
22.0 

2 

1882 

3 

1883(a) 

4 

1^. ..::::::::::::.:::.::...:: 

6 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

8 

1 
1 
2 

111 
2 

1 
148 

87.0 
2.0 
1.0 

74.0 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

18 

1893 

14 

1894 

1 
1 
3 
7 

1 

7 

11 

194 

i.6 

7.0 
8.7 
27.7 

15 

1895 : 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

15 

1 

193 
14 

12.9 
14.0 

20 

1900 

Total  (o) 

116 

72 

43 

249 

134 

2,248 

16.8 

l¥ASIIlNGTON. 


21 

1883(d) 

22 

1884.... 

1 
2 
4 
12 
20 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 
1 
7 
6 
7 
12 

1 
8 
10 
16 
7 
6 
6 
4 
2 

2 

4 

8 
9 

1 
1 

1 
2 
4 

i' 

i' 

i' 

5 
2 
4 
8 

1 
5 

16 

52 

118 

8 

27 
8 
5 
2 
1 
9 
8 
9 

91 

1 

8 

16 

48 

97 

7 

26 

6 

8 

1 

1 

7 

7 

5 

74 

7 

840 

94 

884 

688 

42 

191 

168 

168 

61 

4 

55 

74 

27 

548 

7.0 
113.3 
5.9 
18,4 
7.1 
6.0 
7.3 
28.0 
66.0 
61.0 
4.0 
7.9 
10.6 
5.4 
7.4 

23 

1886 .' 

24 

1888 

25 

1889 

26 

1890 ; 

27 

1891 

28 

1892 

29 

1893 

30 

1894 

81 

1895 

32 

1896 

83 

1897 

34 

1898 

85 

1899 

36 

1900 

Total  (a) 

98 

72 

26 

355 

302 

3,351 

11.1 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 18S3,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  1  establislunent  not  reported. 
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Table  I — STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

VIRGINIA. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  fiUed  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loasof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

AiTgregatc. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

"WsLge  loss. 

Assignee. 

num- 
ber. 

8 

225 

1,288 

179 

4 

1,184 

776 

103 

132 

66 

263 

1,187 

112 

106 

41 

12 

347 

124 

247 

»4 

2.7 
87.6 
35.8 
19.9 

4.0 
23.7 
20.4 
84.3 
22.0 
14.0 
65.8 
94.8 

6.6 
26.3 
20.5 

3.0 
26.7 
124.0 
12.4 

6.9 

1 

2 
2 
6 
5 

•2,600 

3,463 

65,569 

18,279 

880 

127,066 

41,642 

1,360 

22,189 

6,616 

26,665 

12,526 

6,066 

11,418 

8,000 

625,137 

673,505 

271 

32,500 

8,725 

•250 

876 

18,676 

6,650 

150 

46,650 

18,820 

400 

6,000 

2,060 

110,800 

1 

4 

27 
3 
1 

28 
13 
2 
4 
2 
1 
9 
8 
2 

$106 
204 

988 

2 

4 
1 

8 
4 

5 

17 

1 

6 
24 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
9 
2 
2 
4 
18 
1 

16 
9 

8,442 

1,100 

500 

2,122 

60 

12, 191 

1,300 

1,076 

298 

6 
7 
8 

1 
1 

9 
10 
11 

8,650  '        12 
50  ,        18 

200          14 

1,800          1R 

6350 
54,000 

16 

6,440 
89 

c500 
20 

17 

18 

8 

2 
7 

8,500 
1,426 

19 
20 

6,437  1            25.9 

107 

35 

107 

c 472, 767 

c 30, 436 

6278,696 

l¥ASIIINGTOIV. 


cNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

<i  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 


1 

21 

7 
354 

94 

933 

1.288 

44 
206 
198 
175 

75 
4 

66 
192 

49 
808 

7.0 

70.8 

6.9 

17.9 

11.4 

6.6 

7.6 

24.8 

35.0 

37.6 

4.0 

7.8 

24.0 

6.4 

8.9 

1 

6,926 
100, 487 

9,868 
49, 418 
37,771 

8,063 

7,972 
10,074 
142,080 

6,430 

2,400 
18,988 
15,722 

1,959 
24,922 

1,300 
86,100 
1,500 
8,400 
4,675 
1,196 
2,370 
1,990 
16,500 

22 

6 
15 
37 
89 

6 
26 

4 

4,400 

240 

1,697 

2,720 

60 

23 

1 
10 

24 

6 
24 
3 
2 
4 
6 
1 
1 
7 
6 
6 
1 

26 
26 

27 

28 

735 
11,851 

29 

no 

1 

31 

32 

1 
3 
4 
60 

1 

106 
164 



17,850 

17,360 

8,325 

8,676 

33 
34 

36 

40 

1,000 

36 

4,492 

12.7 

289 

62 

64 

442,080 

22,952 

170,180 

LAB  1901- 
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BEPOar   OF   THE    COMMI8SIOKSR   OF   LABOB. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEAR8--GoiitiiMied. 

VIRCUriA— Ooiusluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
bcr. 

Year- 

Employees  before  stdke. 

Male. 

Female, 

ToUL 

1 

1881 

1,665 

329 

2,776 

1,077 

95 

8,432 

2,540 

27 

1,149 

1,611 

1,293 

889 

995 

1,187 

135 

2,935 

3,285 

8,102 
6,837 

870 

1,935 

329 

3,976 

1,499 

96 

3,432 

2,540 

27 

1,299 

1,811 

1,293 

891 

1,167 

3,107 

2a5 

2,935 

8,297 

6 

4,197 

6,937 

2 

1882 

3 

1883(a) 

1,200 
422 

4 

1884....:....::.:...:.:..:...:.: :: 

5 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

150 
200 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

2 

172 

1,920 

150 

13 

1893 

14 

1894 , 

15 

1896 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

12 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

1,095 
100 

20 

1900 

Total  (a) 

86,266 

6.798 

41,e66 

1¥  A  SMI NGTON— Concl  uded. 


21 

1883(6) 

1... 1 1 

22 

1884 

1,614 
704 

1,614 

704 

277 

2,081 

2,334 

633 

463 

396 

1,015 

83 

210 

1,088 

1,015 

1-219  1 

23 

1886 

24 

1888 

277 

2,081 

2,334 

633 

463 

895 

1,015 

83 

210 

25 

1889 

26 

1890 

27 

1891 



28 

1892 

29 

1893 



80 

1894 

31 

1895 

32 

1896 



83 

1897 

632 
1,015 
1,217 
1,903 

406 

34 

1898 .     . 

85 

1899 

2 

36 

1900 

204  1            2, 107  I 

Total  (n)  

14,826 

€12  )           16.238  1 

a  Not  including  1  strike  Indnded  ta  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 
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Tablb  I.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS—Oontinued. 
Tl]ft»IfnA— Oonclnded. 


Strikera. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

898 
315 

1,815 

608 

95 

2,351 

1,474 

16 

659 

1,334 
360 
226 
234 
447 
280 
927 

1,566 
1 

2,020 
300 

894 
820 

2,769 

989 

95 

8,42rf 

2,077 

16 

509 

1,291 
360 
299 
234 
451 
ISO 

2,747 

2.616 
1 

2,217 
208 

4 

898 

820 

8,969 

1,851 

95 

8.428 

2,077 

16 

659 

1,834 

860 

299 

234 

454 

280 

2,747 

2,616 

1 

2,812 

808 

1 

211 
188 
48 
75 
856 
66 
12 
19 

211 
198 
79 
75 
856 
66 
12 
19 

2 

100 

5 

2 

1,200 
362 

10 
86 

3 
4 
5 

18 
57 
12 
19 

6 

7 

8 

150 

40 

9 

10 

283 
82 
91 
11 
12 

221 
1.361 

233 
82 
91 
11 
12 

221 
1,361 

150 
17 
33 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

150 

15 

16 

1,850 

17 

18 

595 
100 

718 
16 

45 

768 
16 

168 

19 
20 

16,016 

21,657 

2,601 

24,258 

8,665 

91  1           8,766 

1,941 

WASHINGTON— Concluded. 


' 

1 

21 

1,481 

600 

277 

1,M4 

2,165 

562 

458 

373 

956 

35 

62 

848 

547 

167 

791 

1,614 
690 
277 

1,614 
690 
277 

1,706 

2,165 
662 
458 
373 
960 
64 
210 

1.073 
988 
177 
984 

43 

. 

43 

89 

43 

•^ 

89 

?8 

24 

1.706 
2,165 
562 
458 
373 
960 
64 
210 
678 
968 
177 
983 

450 
80 
440 

450 
80 
440 

408 

26 

26 

440 

27 

28 

7 

484 

16 

7 

434 

15 

29 

800 
15 

30 

31 

82 

400 

160 

160 

,50 

4 

250 

410 
160 
50 
34 

11 
62 
20 
80 

33 
34 

85 

51 

30 

86 

11,046 

11,860 

451 

12,301 

1,932 

280 

2,212 

1,329 

5  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
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REPOBT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOB  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
ISTEST  VIRGINIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

1881 

6 
2 

i* 

5 

1 

41 
7 

41 
7 

535 
865 

13.0 
123,6 

2 

1 882 

3 

1883(a) 

4 

1884.. 

1 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

9 

7 

11 

12 

8 

9 

7 

7 

17 

28 

24 

3* 

8 
4 

4 
8 
6 
6 
9 

10 
7 

cZ 

3' 

8 
4 

6 

1 

3 

4 

3 

S 

3 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

c5 

7 

4 

14 

24 

18 

1 

11 
16 
54 
44 
19 
40 
13 
60 
44 
210 
71 
10 

7 

22 
51 
43 

1 

11 
12 
63 
43 
17 
39 
10 
60 
88 
209 
63 
8 
4 
16 
43 
S3 

14 

273 

674 

866 

850 

653 

964 

497 

2,227 

6614 

9,848 

3,409 

891 

98 

840 

975 

6M 

14.0 
24.8 
66.2 
16.3 
19.8 
88.4 
24.7 
49.7 
37.1 
617.1 
47.1 
54.1 
48.9 
24.6 
21.8 
22.7 
19.8 

5 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

18 

1893 

14 

1894 

16 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897(e) 

18 

1898.... 

19 

1899 

20 

19(X\(f) 

Total  (f^) 

180 

c76 

C104 

764 

708 

624,747 

635.1 

WISCONSIN. 


1881 

1882 

1883(0 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899(A) 

1900 

Total  (0 


9 

5 

4 

83 

24 

414 

17.8 

8 

2 

6 

8 

3 

66 

18.8 

4 

2 

2 

9 

6 

26 

5.2 

16 

8 

8 

23 

17 

171 

10.1 

36 

18 

17 

289 

152 

2,085 

13.7 

21 

17 

4 

292 

28 

165 

5.9 

21 

C8 

Cl2 

27 

11 

79 

7.2 

17 

12 

5 

49 

41 

299 

7.8 

34 

c20 

Cl3 

92 

64 

623 

9.7 

64 

87 

17 

772 

636 

12,274 

19.8 

67 

34 

23 

142 

89 

^2.004 

J22.S 

65 

44 

21 

305 

202 

2,845 

14.1 

28 

17 

11 

54 

86 

840. 

9.4 

31 

6 

25 

64 

40 

678 

17.0 

11 

10 

1 

83 

10 

70 

7.0 

27 

17 

10 

64 

22 

226 

10.8 

29 

17 

12 

61 

89 

789 

20.2 

52 

23 

29 

112 

27 

277 

10.3 

37 

26 

11 

159 

72 

614 

7.1 

656 

m323 

m231 

2,568 

1,508 

J23,834 

il5.8 

a  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  whicn  strike  was  still  pending  July  1,  1894. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  stride  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

/Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  April  9,  1900,  Maryland. 

a  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  July  4, 1897,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  April  9, 1900,  Maryland. 

A  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  1  establishment 
not  reported. 
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Tablb  !•— strikes  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Ck)ntinued. 

UnBST  VIRGINIA. 


Days  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  mied  by  others. 

Kstabllshments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partiy. 

raUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

535 
866 

13.0 
123.6 

89 

1 

1 
7 

$13,544 
363,000 

•6,800 
103,000 

1 

131.760 

2 



8 

14 

278 

904 

8T2 

860 

726 

1,438 

617 

2,488 

6845 

9. 861 

4.287 

431 

249 

402 

1,210 

866 

14.0 
24.8 
56.6 
16.1 
19.6 
88.2 
86.0 
89.8 
41.5 
620.1 
46.9 
60.4 
48.1 
85.6 
18.3 
23.7 
20.1 

1 

10 
18 
21 
30 

2 
17 

2 
85 
687 
91 
61 
10 

4 

18 

36 

d28 

900 

85,007 

108,260 

888,170 

293,877 

418,606 

135,500 

190,880 

641.850 

666,026 

1,745,896 

804,616 

86,250 

37,569 

75,131 

183,160 

197,735 

1,000 

82,850 

61,650 

55,450 

76,550 

62,400 

83,150 

46,400 

85,250 

158,400 

250,000 

830,650 

18,700 

6,500 

21,350 

116,760 

47,840 

4 

1 
2 
27 
18 
3 
20 
11 
19 
61 
18 
10 

8,200 

1,450 

16.000 

20,400 

6,000 

8,200 

7,000 

10.000 

88,655 

40,300 

d20,000 

5 

1 
6 
1 

14 
8 

6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

6 
64 
106 

12 
13 

16 

2 

1 

6 

d7 

1 
8 
10 

17 

18 

8,600 
4,676 

19 
20 

6  27,636 

636.2 

/il75 

A 163 

A  423 

6,230,605 

d 210, 180 

1,498,490 

i 

inSCONSIN. 


4,494 

136.2 

2 

31 

208,928 

75,000 

92,700 

21 

82 

10.3 

3 

5 

91,769 

60.000 

10.000 

22 

894 

43.8 

4 

6 

20,960 

731 

841 

23 

485 

21.1 

6 

3 

15 

177,489 

875 

97,900 

24 

4,500 

16.6 

84 

63 

142 

172,687 

1,410 

110,726 

26 

6,167 

17.7 

159 

138 

176, 773 

29,181 

149,826 

26 

297 

11.0 

14 

13 

67, 176 

1,212 

18,026 

27 

692 

12.1 

16 

1 

83 

89,196 

2,111 

42,475 

28 

743 

8.1 

45 

4 

43 

86,661 

200 

d  121,065 

29 

22.501 

29.3 

142 

157 

473 

472,172 

82,685 

217,775 

80 

J2,895 

i20.5 

78 

10 

64 

688,518 

60,644 

683,310 

81 

6,,509 

18.1 

218 

4 

83 

122,939 

6,067 

69,725 

82 

1,258 

23.3 

14 

8 

87 

190,207 

4,818 

80,285 

88 

869 

15.9 

13 

2 

89 

249, 570 

162,186 

84 

496 

16.0 

7 

5 

21 

111,  183 

20,527 

74,696 

86 

961 

17.8 

26 

12 

16 

81,966 

9,808 

18,476 

86 

1,187 

19.6 

88 

3 

20 

299,903 

14,290 

1,263,296 

87 

2,627 

22.6 

66 

22 

84 

178,225 

20,008 

85,166 

88 

6,521 

84.7 

63 

20 

76 

99,026 

19,312 

20,600 

89 

J  60, 658 

J23.6 

986 

309 

1,273 

3,675,372 

847,879 

d  8, 068, 667 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
J  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

t  Including  strikes  of  May  16, 1899.  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  H 1899,  and  October  3. 1899, 
Minnemta.  but  n  ot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan., 

/  Including  strikes  of  May  15. 1899.  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  October  8, 
1999.  Minnesota,  but  not  includixig  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and 
May  15.  1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 
m  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 
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Table  I.~STBIKES  FOB  STATES,  BY  YEABS— Continued. 
"WEST  VmOIBlIA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male.         Female. 

ToUl. 

1 

1881                             

982 
3,692 

m 

8,5*2 

2 

1882 

3 

1883(a)        .  .      ..          

4 

1884 

50 
1,708 
3,757 
7,335 

SO 
1.727 
3,757 
7,4i0 
6,895 
6.390 
3,683 
hi^ 
5.770 
6,«^ 
22,719 
12,422 
828 
2,210 
4.75S 
6,673 
7,149 

5 

1886     .              

19 

6 

1886 

7 

1887       

7.S 

8 

1888 

6,&45                   50 
5,387                    8 
8,658                   25 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

1,885 

6,770 
6,088 
22,154 
12,422 
828 
2,210 
4,758 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1894 

565 

15 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897(c) 

18 

1898.... 

19 

1899 

6,659 

14 

20 

1900(d) 

7,018                 131 

Total  (e) 

102,106 

882 

102,988 

insCONSIN— Concluded. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

1881 

3,333 
2,243 
1,084 
3,633 
8, 4f»3 
7,824 
2,881 
4,291 
8,818 
16,515 
16,201 
10,289 
9,272 
9,811 
4,525 
3,698 
7,634 
36,589 
10,605 

147 
240 
225 
107 

3,928 
279 
400 
^4 
116 

1,020 
386 

1,090 
24 
870 

3,480 
2,483 
1,809 
8,740 
12.391 
8.103 
3,2Sr 
4.815 
8,931 
16,535 
15,5f!7 
11,379 
9.296 
10,681 
4,525 
8,759 
8,114 
87.tf.6 
10,805 

1882 

1883  (/) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1S96 

1897 

61 
480 
467 
200 

1808 

1899(A) 

89 

1900 

Total  (<) 

165,709 

10,064 

175,773 

o  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  2  cstablishmentfl  in  whicn  strike  was  still  pending  July  1  189i. 
e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylyanla. 
d  Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  Maryland, 
c  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  July  4, 1897,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  April  9, 1900,  Maryland. 
/Not  includiiiigr  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Tablb  I.~STRIKES  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
HTBST  VllK«IIfIA-><k)ncluded. 


Strikeni, 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Maiu 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

605 
S.4S5 

982 
3.592 

•982 
8,692 

1 

30 

80 

ao 

2 

8 

20 

992 

1,749 

f>,710 

5,122 

6,168 

'2,  Ml 

1,692 

4,765 

4.608 

19.015 

»,665 

553 

786 

2,138 

8,373 

3,396 

50 
1,702 
2,687 
7,810 
5,832 
5,198 
3,642 
1,828 
6,770 
5,806 
22,118 
11,820 
613 
2,141 
2,905 

60 

1,721 

2,687 

7,385 

5,882 

6,193 

8,667 

1,828 

5,770 

6,806 

22,688 

11,820 

613 

2,141 

2,906 

.4,711 

4,147 

40 

105 

5 

40 

105 

5 

20 

100 

6 

4 

19 

5 

6 

75 
50 

7 

8 

2i' 

75 
150 
821 
hlU 
50 
4,410 

21 

75 

150 

821 

5114 

50 

4,410 

20 

9 

25 

10 

150 

820 

679 

50 

1,780 

11 

12 

(fr) 

18 

666 

14 

15 

16 

30 

61 

401 

102 

30 
61 
401 
102 

17 

18 

4,697 

14 

850 
72 

19 

4,139  1                  8 

20 

74,683 

92,827 

756 

93,583 

56,415 

(5)        1        56,415 

53,476 

UriSCONSIN— Concluded. 


2,435 
1,630 
ft45 
2,073 
8.2S4 
2,391 
1,719 
3,206 
5,020 
9.434 
9.330 
5.748 
8.415 
7.967 
2,902 
1.529 
8,807 
5.734 
2,628 


2,979 
1,781 
1,077 
8,170 
6,392 
3,950 
1,970 
8,626 
6,209 
10,798 
10,994 
5,718 
6,750 
8.361 
2,965 
1,630 
4,764 
6,200 
2,911 


212 

47 
8,529 

40 

258 

4 

52 
834 
279 
802 

12 
785 


8,047 
1,781 
1,289 
8,217 
9,921 
8,990 
2,223 
8,630 
6,261 
11,627 
11,273 
6,520 
6,762 
9,146 
2,956 
1,630 
6,152 
6,217 
8,001 


405 
248 
28 
415 
406 
431 
134 
449 
667 
1,596 
1,624 
678 
709 
917 
877 
184 
589 
780 
855 


238 
14 


20 


56 


643 
262 
67 
435 
411 
431 
190 
449 
669 
1.646 
1,716 
703 
709 
917 
877 
184 
601 
780 
375 


276 

21 

22 

11 

28 

15 

24 

126 

25 

381 

26 

90 

27 

291 

28 

266 

29 

1,256 

80 

1,069 

81 

844 

82 

i^468 

83 

895 

34 

850 

85 

65 

86 

169 

87 

859 

88 

95 

89 

79,  W7 


92,230 


99,&i2 


11,481 


12,064 


j76, 606 


a  Not  including  1  establiahmcnt  not  reported. 

A  Including  strlkeaof  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 1899, 
Minnesota,  but  not  Including  1  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 

<  Including  strikes  of  May  15.  1899.  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 
1899,  Minnesota,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
«Liid  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Year. 


1883(a). 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1888 

1890 

1892...:. 
1894  (6)  . 
1897 


1899. 
1900. 


Total  (c). 


Total 
strikes. 


26 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


17 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


28 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


18 


34 

105 
15 

7 


Average 

days 
closed. 


25.8 
4.0 


5.0 
3.0 


11.3 

62,5 

6.0 

1.8 


219 


18.8 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 
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Table  I.— STBIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
WYOMING. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
striker- 

Employees*— 

Loss  Of 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

employers. 

num- 
ber. 

45 
4 

76 
4 
2 
9 
3 

45.0 
4.0 

26.3 
4.0 
2.0 
4.5 
3.0 

1 
1 

1 

$956 

112 

100,741 

4,000 

50 

18.247 

2,100 

............. 

11,000 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

156,000 
10,000 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2,500 

84 
105 
108 

30 

11  3  1                1 

1 

1 

26,605 

71,270 

43,710 

6,416 

7,600 
41,000 
42,000 

1,770 

52.5 
27.0 
8.3 

2 

12,000 
1,000 

10 

1 

1 

3 
5 

11 

3 

12 

420 

15.0 

12 

4 

12 

274,107 

3,000 

261,870 

c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  oi  July  19, 1883,  Now  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIOKER   OF    LABOR. 


Tablb  I.-^TRIKES  for  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Concluded. 

\¥YOIinNO— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

:                                                                 = 

Year. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1883(a) 

7 

8 

1,789 

500 

18 

1,217 

400 

7 

2 

1884.. 

8 

3 

1885 

1,789  ' 

500 

18 

1.217 
400 

4 

1886 

5 

1888 

6 

1890 

7 

1892 



8 

1894(6) 

9 

1897 

570 

605 

1,316 

2,073 

670 
605 

1,816 
2,073 

10 

1898 

11 

1899 



12 

1900 

TotaHc^ 

8,508 

8,603 

a  Not  Including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
6  Strike  included  in  general  strike  ox  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 
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Table  !•— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-Ooncluded. 
WYOniINO— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
Kinal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

7 

8 

419 

142 

9 

1,209 

400 

7 

8 

1,789 

500 

9 

1,909 
400 

7 

8 

1,789 

500 

9 

1,209 

400 

1 

1 

1 

2 

260 
142 

1 
9 

260 
142 

1 
9 

130 

8 

4 

5 

9 

6 

7 

8 

401 
398 
819 
746 

570 
606 
819 
958 

570 
605 
819 
958 

Q 

10 

198 
217 



198 
217 

11 

160 

12 

4,558 

6,874 

6,874 

828 

■    828 

319 

cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1891, 
Nebraska. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    C0MMI8SI0NEB   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  II.— strikes  for  YEARS,  BY  STATES. 

1881. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masmchuselts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Total 
strikes. 


1 

2 

17 

1 

6 

3 

74 

11 

11 

8 

8 

2 

2 

15 

15 

14 

18 

1 

2 

10 

73 

2 

40 

1 

114 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 


471 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


19 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

25 

5 

54 

4 

271 

28 

21 

14 

6 

3 

11 

35 

64 

82 

225 

1 

5 

179 

1,867 

2 

190 

1 

291 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

8 

41 

83 


Num- 
ber 
closed. 


Aggje 

gate  days 

closed. 


1 
4 
6 
1 
1 

245 
25 
9 
8 
5 
2 
8 

27 
62 
2. 

219 
1 
2 
86 

478 
2 

158 
1 

194 
8 
4 
1 


249 


2,928 


1,684 


1 

M 

160 

3 

78 

3,558 

609 

258 

718 

26 

13 

232 

129 

840 

115 

1,719 

2 

14 

1,118 

3,357 

37 

2,179 

16 

3,282 

70 

9 

26 


450 

3 

535 

414 


19,925 


Average 

days 

closed. 


1882. 


1.0 

13.5 

32.0 

3.0 

78.0 

14.5 

20.4 

28.7 

89.8 

5.2 

6.5 

29.0 

4.8 

16.2 

5.0 

7.8 

2.0 

7.0 

13.0 

7.0 

18.5 

13.8 

16.0 

16.9 

23.8 

2.3 

26.0 


150.0 

8.0 

13.0 

17.3 


12.2 


34 

Alabama 

4 

3 
5 

19 
2 
4 
1 

63 

10 

25 
2 
2 
3 

26 
6 

27 
9 
3 

12 

82 
5 

33 
1 

88 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
8 

1 

i' 

7 

S 

si' 

7 

6 

? 

2 
7 
8 

14 
8 



7 

62 
1 

22 

26' 

2 

3' 

1 
2 

3 
3 
4 

12 
2 

1 
1 

32 
3 

19 

i" 

1 

19 
3 

13 
1 
3 
6 

20 
4 

11 
1 

63 
2 

i' 

1 
1 
6 

4 

3 
39 

28 

17 

81 

1 

206 

16 

48 

2 

4 

41 

78 

40 

71 

204 

3 

22 

817 

6 

137 

1 

261 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

8 

8 

136 

46.3 

35 

California 

36 

Colorado 

35 
9 

17 
2 

444 

178 

263 

6 

ii? 

19.8 
16.5 
3.0 

37 

Connecticut 

38 

Delaware 

39 

District  of  Columbia 

40 

Georgia 

41 

Illinois 

126 
11 
30 

1 

2 
41 
67 
35 
16 
60 

2 

16 

387 

2 
99 

1 
161 

2,697 

205 

1,062 

122 

10 

1,841 

1,122 

1,680 

110 

1,632 

81 

461 

2,729 

24 

3,045 

5 

9,390 

21.4 

18.6 

35.4 

•     122.0 

5.0 
44.9 
16.7 
48.0 

6.9 
27.2 
42.0 
28.8 

7.1 
12.0 
30.8 

6.0 
68.3 

42 

Indiana 

43 

Iowa 

44 

Kentucky 

45 

Maine 

46 

Maryland 

47 

Mn.v«ichusetts 

48 

Michigan 

49 

Minnesota 

50 

Missouri 

61 

Nebraska 

62 

New  Jer>«cy 

63 

New  York 

54 

North  Dakota 

65 

Ohio 

56 

Oregon 

57 

Pennsvl  vania 

58 

Tennessee 

59 

Texas 

i 

1 

2 
7 
8 

64 
10 
46 
865 
55 

10.0 

22.6 

123.6 

18.3 

60 

Utah 

61 

Virginia 

62 

West  Virginia 

63 

Wisconsin 

Total 

454 

218 

236 

2,105 

1,137 

28,285 

24.9 
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Table  II,— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES. 

1881. 


1    ^siiSl"  ^^*  ^^'^kew 

EsUbllflhmentB  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Low  Of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

-A^^regate. 

3 

153 

477 

160 

375 

156 

3.854 

523 

561 

943 

62 

23 

238 

^  363 

1.156 

«  264 

2,229 

2 

,     56 

1,802 

9,331 

«     87 

8,337 

T     16 

5.693 

96 

17 

26 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

8.0 

76.5 

19.1 

82.0 

6.9 

89.0 

14.2 

18.7 

26.7 

67.4 

8.7 

7.7 

21.6 

10.4 

18.0 

8.3 

9.9 

2.0 

11.2 

10.1 

6.8 

18.6 

17.6 

16.0 

19.6 

32.0 

2.8 

26.0 

2.0 

160.0 

2.7 

13.0 

_,_^36^ 

1 

1 

I 

22 

1 

1 
17 

$ii,656 

40,117 

6,392 

4,817 

47,846 

884.444 

69,»18 

83.834 

864,663 

62.752 

21,860 

6,150 

60.779 

226,639 

17,369 

199,156 

150 

$1,026 

28,066 

12,620 

8.&46 

88,000 

272,880 

81,600 

17,500 

86,485 

26.000 

500 

8.000 

89.236 

107,876 

81,150 

188,000 

1,000 

10,000 

19.610 

268,408 

26,000 

808,641 

650 

236,297 

86,000 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

260 

6,800 

92,700 

2 

1 

$932 

8 
4 

80 
2 

86 
6 
7 

2 
2 
82 
28 
7 
8 
6 

5 

6 

164 

7,915 
2,016 

•250 
14,480 

760 

7 
8 

7 
6 

9 
10 

11 

8 

12 

3 
15 
54 
If 
207 

8 
8 
10 
14 
7 

1,250 
12,266 
7,600 
2,382 
84,700 

13 

12 

14 
15 

16 

11 

1 

17 
18 

1 
124 
863 

1 
117 

1 
144 

4 
56 
448 

1 
51 

8,688 

825 

19 

25,776 

467,997 

12,450 

866.935 

2.203 

699.590 

64,004 

7.174 

4,796 

159 

75,000 

2,500 

2,710 
47,604 

20 

56 

21 
22 

22 

68,041 

23 
24 

16 
1 

131 
2 
2 

5,648 
8,231 

25 
26 

4 

1 

27 

28 

1 

29 

8 
2 

1 
81 

500 

30 

^                     53I 

1 
1 

31 

1-SS 

89 
2 

13,514 
208,928 

32 

75  nno 

88 

^»43l 

12.8 

1,797 

206 

926 

8, 872, 578 

287,999 

1,919.483 

1882. 
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T^LB  n.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES-Oontinued. 
1881— Concluded. 


Mar- 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

1 
Male.      1    Female. 

Total. 

1 

Arkansas 

80   

80 

6,97b 

Got 

1,83=. 

20,702 

1,766 

l,82;i 

2,610 

10,210 

3,9rW 

850 

5,134 

8,075 

1,692 

3,99<» 

60 

2 

Ck>lontdo 

125    

3 

Connecticut 

6,426                  552 
300                   62 
667    

4 

Delaware 

6 

™«^ot  of  O^JwmMa 

6 

Georgia 

1,835  ' 

7 

Illinois 

20,342  I               860 
1,756    

8 

Indiana 

9 

Iowa 

1,818  j                 10 
2,607                     3 
10  210 

10 

Kentucky 

11 

Ix>ui8iana .  .  .  . 

12 

Maine 

1,575  j           2,375 

860  ' 

13 

Maryland ■.        

14 

Massachusetts 

4,264  1               870 
7,724  1               361 
1,692  ' 

15 

Michigan 

16 

Minnesota 

17 

Miasouri 

3,900  1                 90 
60  ■ 

18 

Nebraska 

19 

Nffw  TTi^n>piihirp 

800  1               750 

1,824  1               420 

25,254              2,901 

560  ' 

l.SjiJ 

20 

New  Jersey 

2.244  1 

28,15S 

660 

13,627 

6S 

41.46.> 

2. 5i>-. 

83-> 

125 

66 

300 

l,9:i5 

9^ 

3,4«0 

^1 

New  York 

22 

North  Dakota 

23 

Ohio 

12, 759                  868 
68  ' 

24 

Oregon 

25 

Pennsylvania 

40,863  1               606 

1,125              1,400 

835  1 

26 

Rhode  Island 

27 

South  Carolina « 

28 

Ten  nessee 

125  1 

29 

Texas  

66    

30 

Utah 

800  1 

31 

Vifginla .             .                  

1,565                 870 
982 

82 

West  Virginia 

83 

Wisconsin 

3,333                 147 

Total 

156,685  1          12,138 

,«.«s| 

1882— Concludoil. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

MiissachusetU 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


198 


1,514 


100 
8 

150 
7 

143 


1,119  ! 

396  ' 
1,160  I 
8,767  t 

300 

412 

20 

15,224 

925 
7,265 

M5 

153 
3,990  i 
8,783 
8,865  : 
2,852  1 
8.963  ' 

650  , 

2,234  1  490 

80,319  '  5,015 

610  I  24 

16, 163  '  964 

189  I 

60,793  1 705 

30    , 

204    

180  ' 

329  I , 

8,692  ' 

2,243  .  240 


5,550  I 
1 
105 
10 


172,355 


15,254 


1,119 

5W 

1.160 

5,-2Sl 

300 

412 

20 

15.324 

933 

7.405 

552 

296 

3,990 

14,333 

8,866 

2,957 

8,973 

650 

2,724 

85,364 

6i4 

17,127 

189 

61,498 

294 

180 

829 

8,592 


187.609  t 
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Tasim  II.— strikes  fob  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1881--<3oneluded. 


Striken. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
meat  by  strike. 

— . 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
bcr. 

Hale. 

Fem&le. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Bronght 

from  other 

places. 

80 

76 

644 

849 

641 

1.314 

16,061 

i;056 

1.129 

1,182 

10,180 

600 

676 

1,638 

6,248 

706 

8,507 

60 

130 

1.171 

22,269 

300 

7.418 

27 

19,252 

710 

769 

20 

6 

25 

898 

2.435 

80 
125 

287 

641 

1,314 

18,216 

1,883 

1,466 

1,216 

10,180 

986 

725 

1,861 

6,515 

872 

3,886 

60 

160 

1,174 

21,962 

800 

10, 7W 

68 

29,807 

1,126 

810 

126 

46 

800 

891 

982 

2,979 

80 

125 

1,254 

849 

641 

1,314 

18,276 

1,383 

1,462 

1,218 

10,180 

2,510 

725 

2,344 

6,812 

872 

3,975 

.       60 

250 

1,190 

24,590 

300 

11,217 

68 

29,606 

2,525 

810 

125 

46 

80O 

898 

982 

8,047 

1 

16 

162 

3 

9 

222 

1,815 

224 

91 

814 

42 

15 

195 

3 

9 

222 

1.860 

224 

100 

814 

42 

2 

163 
62 

83 

126 

8 
4 

5 

5 

689 

168 

87 

2S6 

6 

60 

85 

7 
8 

6 
8 

9 

9 
10 

11 

1,675 

12 

13 

483 
297 

i47 

738 

187 

1,223 

6 
20 
2 

153 

758 

189 

1,223 

78 
SO 
90 
825 

14 

15 
16 

90 

17 

18 

100 

16 

2.628 

26 

122 

2,741 

65 

445 

8 

1,221 

190 

47 

26 

122 

8,336 

55 

451 

8 

1,1M7 

190 

47 

.  8 
16 

879 
25 

2116 

19 

20 

695 

21 
22 

423 

6 

23 
24 

286 
1,400 

26 

571 
160 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

85 

85 

86 

30 

4 

31 

32 

68 

405 

238 

648 

276 

.    33 

101.070 

1 

121,867 

7,661 

129,621 

9,987 

970 

10,957 

8,949 

1882— Concluded. 


796 

38 

1,056 

1,078 

218 

412 

16 

14,127 

713 

3,198 

443 

66 

3.884 

4.781 

2,737 

1.407 

2,622 

606 

1,800 

27,300 

329 

9,499 

181 

38.397 

29 

294 

12 

815 

8,485 

1,630 

1,119 

44 

1,156 

1,634 

aoo 

412 

15 

14,708 

724 

8,647 

468 

76 

8,990 

7,701 

8,718 

1,677 

»,933 

681 

1,906 

25,126 

315 

15,258 

189 

47,643 

29 

2M 

180 

320 

3.502 

1.781 

1,119 

44 

1,156 

2,591 

800 

412 

15 

14,808 

724 

8,687 

476 

130 

8,990 

12,239 

3.718 

1,677 

8,948 

581 

2,396 

29,917 

829 

16,221 

189 

47,815 

29 

294 

180 

820 

3,592 

1,781 

1 :... 

31 

20 
114 

20' 

114 
53 
15 

2 

35 

36 

957 

47 
15 

6 

40 

37 
38 

89 

18 

1,365 

123 

506 

12 

25 

250 

1,263 

190 

168 

818 

256 

1,045 

2,009 

67 

1,282 

18 

1,204 

9 

4 

4 

211 

80 

248 

18 

1.865 

123 

626 

12 

25 

260 

1,263 

190 

169 

318 

256 

1,089 

2,439 

69 

1,282 

18 

1,219 

9 

4 

4 

211 

30 

262 

18 
555 

65 
142 

40 

100 

41 

42 

1 
M 

20 

43 
44 

17 

250 

1,200 

108 

92 
265 

50 

45 

4G 

4,538 

47 

48 

1 

49 

10 

50 

51 

490 

4,791 

14 

963 

44 

480 

12 

52 

1,098 

38 

770 

4 

617 
9 

4 

63 
54 
55 

56 

172 

15 

67 

58 

59 

60 

2 
80 

61 

62 

H 

63 



120,867 

142,585 

12,186 

164,671 

10,811 

542 

11,363 

6,856 
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Table  U.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1883« 


Mar- 
Rinal 

States  and  TerritoBlea. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

doeed. 

1 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

1 

218 

213.0 

2 

Arizona  (a) 

8 

Arkansas 

4 

13 

1 
10 

1 
8 
2 
6 

6* 

6* 

2 
8 
1 

6 

...  .  . 

80 

7 

18 

1 
81 

4 

California 

5 
6 
1 

3S 
88 
100 

6.6 

6.3 

109.0 

5 

Colorado 

6 

Connecticut 

7 

Delaware 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

10 

25 

2.5 

9 

Florida  (a) 

10 

Georgia 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Idaho{a) 

12 

Illinois 

64 
16 

82 
10 

22 
6 

576 
27 

871 
22 

14,803 
903 

88.6 
41.0 

13 

Indiana 

14 

Indian  Territory  (a) 

15 

Iowa 

18 
2 
4 
2 
2 
8 
14 
10 
18 

8 
1 
8 
2 

6" 

8 
6 
9 

10 

1 
1 

2* 

2 
6 
4 
9 

63 

8 

4 

6 

2 

34 

83 

20 

72 

43 
8 
3 
1 
1 

84 
21 
16 
23 

654 

218 

106 

1 

21 
1,629 
288 
606 
156 

12.9 
26.6 
86.8 

1.0 
21.0 
47.9 
18.7 
83.7 

6.8 

.  16 

Kansas 

17 

Kentucky 

18 

19 

Maine 

20 

Maryland 

21 

Massachusetts 

22 

Michigan 

23 

Minnesota 

24 

MissiflsiDDi  f a^  . 

25 

Missouri 

18 

13 

6 

253 

237 

2,329 

9.8 

26 

Montana  (a) 

27 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

4 

1 

10 

10.0 

28 

Nevada  (a) 

29 

New  Hampshire 

1 

10 

1 
87 

1 
6 

68* 

5' 

1 
19 

1 

10 

1 

952 

30 

New  Jersey 

4 

47 

U.8 

81 

New  Mexico 

32 

New  York  (6) 

630 

7,629 

14.4 

33 

North  Carolina  (a) 

34 

North  Dakota 

3 

48 

29' 

3 
19 

3 
199 

3 
160 

27 
3,837 

9.0 
24.0 

85 

Ohio 

86 

Oklahoma  (a\ 

87 

Oregon  (a^  

38 

Pennsylvania 

88 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 

30 

s' 

2 

68 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

286 
2 
1 
1 
4 
11 

210 

9,127 

43.6 

39 

Rhode  Island 

40 

South  Carolina 

41 

South  Dakota 

1 
2 
1 

14 
15 
12 

14.0 

7.5 

12.0 

42 

Tennessee 

43 

Texas  

44 

Utah  (a) 

46 

Vermont  (a) 

46 

Virginia.. 

10 

8 

2 

86 

86 

360 

10.0 

47 

Washlnirton(a1      

48 

West  Virdnia  ia) 

1 

49 

Wisconsin 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

1 

6 

26 

6.2 

60 

WvnTninc 

Total 

478 

271 

207 

2,759 

1,754 

42,620 

24.2 

1884. 


61 

Alabama 

3 
1 
1 
9 
0 

16 
3 
6 
1 

42 
11 
18 
2 
2 

i" 

7* 

5 
4 

i' 

23' 

6 
6 

1 
1 

8 

i* 

2 
4 

12 

8 
6 

1 
19 

6 
12 

1 
1 

4 
2 
1 

48 

27 

16 

3 

22 

1 

429 

25 

37 

6 

2 

4 
2 
1 
6 
26 
8 
2 
3 

262 
14 
14 

116 

1,120 

72 

87 

13 

65.6 
7.0 
14.0 
2S.0 
48.1 
9.0 
18.6 
4.3 

52 

Arizona 

53 

Arkansas 

64 

California 

55 

Colorado 

56 

Connecticut 

67 

Delaware 

58 

District  of  Columbia 

59 

Georgia 

60 

Illinois 

120 

23 

31 

6 

1 

4,109 

1,663 

1,133 

976 

213 

34.2 
71. » 
36.5 
162.7 
213.0 

61 

Indiana 

62 

Iowa 

63 

Kaneas 

64 

Kentucky 

a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
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Table  II,— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1888. 


Days  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  fl  Ilea  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Empioyecs'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
pertly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

213 

213.0 

1           t27S.QG0 

$16,000 

t42.0GO 

1 

' 

2 

4 

444 

87 

400 

6 

1,767 

4.0 
14.8 
12.4 
22.2 

6.0 
21.8 

1 
9 
2 

7 

408 

70,608 

9,375 

37,  SIS 

400 
25,212 

1 

8 

21 
5 
11 

1 
87 

8,i72 
600 
24 

86,6S0 

600 

20,960 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

43 

1,650 

27,703 

8 
9 

1 

1.0 

1 

20 

10 

11 

15,224 
1,078 

26.4 
89.9 

454 
9 

28 

94 

18 

1,398,585 
274,730 

101,860 
751 

1,616,641 
60,400 

12 
18 

14 

901 

218 

321 

41 

28 

1,629 

491 

628 

1,346 

14.3 
27.3 
80.3 
6.8 
14.0 
47.9 
14.9 
81.4 
18.7 

26 
5 
2 

37 
3 
1 
6 
2 
8 

13 
9 

62 

161,418 
31,381 
13,310 
12,660 
2,500 
38,698 
78,090 

192,322 
25,996 

6,W2 
61 
876 

70,200 
22,260 
93,180 
25,000 
2,800 
21,745 
27,720 
91,297 
80,325 

15 

16 

1 

17 

18 

19 

26 
19 
11 
19 

6 
1 

7,123 
6,786 
5,361 
8,878 

20 
21 
22 

1 

23 
24 

2,675 

10.6 

216 

20 

18 

154,404 

37,828 

511,300 

25 
26 

31  1             7.8 

4 

1,046 

145 

200 

27 

28 

91 

2fr4 

61 

11.928 

91.0 
26.4 
61.0 
12.5 

1 

6 

1 

129 

5,460 

23,329 

180 

1,288,962 

300 
6,360 

500 
6,244 

29 

3 

1 

80 
81 

506 

317 

161,720 

1,395,608 

32 
33 

27 
4,510 

9.0 
22.8 

1 
110 

2 
80 

•7,608 
430,076 

7,000 
143,420 

34 

9 

17,434 

36 

36 

37 

10,i>i5 
11 
3 
14 
78 
115 

36.9 
5.6 
3.0 
14.0 
19.5 
10.6 

80 

1 

55 

151 
1 
1 

1,624,682 
2,655 
263 
1.260 
8,234 
4,898 

81,771 
200 

412,613 
2,640 
200 
1,000 
4,150 
3,985 

38 
89 

40 

1 
2 
8 

41 

2 
2 

83 
60 

42 

1 

43 
44 

45 

1,288 

35.8 

27 

4 

5 

65,669 

204 

is,  675 

46 
47 

48 

391 
45 

43.8 
^'V.O 

4 
1 

5 

20,960 
956 

731 

341 
1,000 

49 

50 

5t>,9S7  1           20.6 

1,605 

444 

710 

6,274,480 

461,233 

4, 6%,  027 

1884. 


262 

14 

14 

3«0 

1,121 

158 

67 

372 

2 

8,568 

1,763 

1,427 

976 

243 

65.5 

7.0 
14.0 

8.8 
41.5 

9.9 
22.8 
16.9 

2.0 
19.9 
70.6 
88.6 
162.7 
121.5 

3 
2 
1 

40 
19 
9 

1 

35,750 

2,400 

550 

68,768 

539,626 

19,867 

4,016 

17,018 

70 

442,366 

886,006 

220,420 

150,363 

21,920 

100 

12,000 

100 

1,000 

82,063 

125,260 

12,635 

2,625 

25 

51 

52 

63 

3 

8 

7 

3 

20 

1 

70 

19 

20 

1 

1 

17,340 
6,029 

54 

65 

56 

660 
939 

67 

2 

58 

59 

859 

8,918 
624 

6,800 
88 
600 

206,762 
258,600 
172,760 
144,910 

60 

1 

16 
5 

1 

6 

1 

61 
62 
63 

» 

6The  general  strike  of  telegraphers,  July  19, 
litories,  is  included  here. 
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1883,  which  extended  through  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
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Tablk  11.^-STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES-Continucd. 
1883— ONMiluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
ntnn- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  hefbre  strike. 

Male. 

Total. 

1 

Alabama 

500 

600 

2 

Ariaasma.(a) 

3 

80 

8U 
4,394 

715 
2,608 

361 
1,866 

4 

Galiiornia > ». 

4.388 

6 

5 
6 

Coiorado 

CX>nuec  ticut 

^715 

2,166 

138 

1,865 

447' 

223 

7 
8 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambia 

9 

Florida  (a) ^.. ^ 

10 

GflOrgia-   -   -'--,,--,,-., r       ...n».^,x.^. 

50 

50 

100 

11 

Idaho  (o) 

12 

Dlinois..    

21,356 
g,973 

45 

21,401 
8.973 

13 

TfMii#Tm 

14 

iR^iaB  Territory  (a) , 

15 

lawa ..-..«»-. 

3,501 

696 

879 

1,350 

484 

1,489 

2,734 

8,832 

2,679 

87 
3' 

3,6S8 
696 
8»2 
1,350 
1,310 
1,489 
4,623 
3,913 
2,599 

16 
17 
18 

^lanitfl ....- 

Keutecky 

L©oiAina ^ 

MaittB 

MMTrtand 

Maasachusetta ^ 

Michigan 

ItftniicsotA 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

826 

i,*889' 
111 
20 

t 

U 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 

Missteippi  (c> 

t 

Misaoun. — 

4.690 

24 

4.714 

Uwitana  (a> 

Nebraslra.. ^ ^.,. 

Nevada  (a) 

68 

68 

Nfw  HftiTipshirti........^. 

250 

898 

10 

88.537 

100 
220 

350 

New  Jersey 

1,11^ 

New  Mexico...... ..  ....  .. 

10 

New  Yorlcrb) 

15,710 

52,247  ! 

83 

North  Carolina  (a)    . ..» 

1 

i 

34 

North  Dakota.^..' J 

600 
12,801 

600 

85 

36 

Ohio. 

r>tij^h*ma  ( *»)..... ,      ., 

667 

13,46«| 

37 

Oregon  (a).  I .... 

88 

Pennsylvania  ...........     ..:....................... 

34.822 
327 
125 
60 
373 
940 

.    2,569 
398 

37,391 

39 

Rhode  Island 

?25 

40 

Soi^tb  riflrnitnii, .  , 

12:> 

41 

Soirth  Dakota. 

60 

42 

Tennessee 

373 

43 

Tex» 

Utah  (<T) 

94J 

44 

45 

Vem"?^t(a) 

46 
47 

Virginia. 

Wftshtnfffnn  (<•) 

2.776 

1.200 

3.976 

48 

West  Virginia  (a). 

1 

49 

Wisconsin « 

1.084 

7 

225 

1,309  1 

50 

Wyoming « 

Total 

7 

151,133 

22.820 

173  963 

-1 

1884— Continued. 


51 

ATiibamR , ,_    , 

358 

100 

23 

1,532 

6,227 

3,606 

212 

868 

32 

11,327 

4,023 

5,269 

615 

376 

85S 

100 

2:5 

1,537 

6,227 

•,626 

365 

86S 

32 

11,327 

4,2.'>.3 

*,2?»3 

615 

376 

62 

ArisBOBa 

53 

Arkansas _ 

GaBfcmia ; 

54 

5 

55 

Colofado 

56 

Cooaeeticut 

8,020 
153 

57 

Delaware 

58 

Diaitrictof  Cohnnbia 

Georgia 

59 

60 

Illinois 

61 

rndi^^Ma 

230 
14 

62 
63 
64 

Iowa 

|^jt,yMHt4 ...-. - 

Kanliiaky 

o  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883;  New  York. 
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It— STRIKES  FOR  YEABS,  BX  STATES-ContiBuedL 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  emptegr- 
memtfty  strike. 

New  employees  alter  strike. 

Mar- 
ghial 
nnm- 
ber. 

MftlA.      I    Fomale. 

! 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Broucht 

from  other 

places. 

250 

6oe 

500 

600 

500 

600 

1 

2 

20 

3,488 

715 

4b7 

?3 

1,370 

«o  

80 
8,836 
715 
677 
73 
1,396 

46 

3 

3,83« 
715 

1,39« 

60 

165 

3i 

14 

18 

i,"8ai' 

7ft 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

10 —  . 

ID 

^'iai* 

%951 

10 

i,*95K* 
81 

10 
81 

10 

15* 

11 

31,091 
1,20?* 

20,136  [                45 
8,951  1 

12 
13 

14 

8,133 

680 

143 

1,350 

174 

824 

1,417 

3,382 

1.331 

8,176  1              m 

696  ! -.. 

148  ! - 

1,850  ; _.. 

134!               B26 

1,450  ' 

2(192 

6aa 

143 

1,360 
2fiQ 
1,459 
8,283 
8,871 
2,245 

1,'682* 

61 

28* 

781 

10 

47,289 

840 
12,085 

61S 

0 

78 

60 

8 

8 

KK 

418 

868 

3 

616 

0 

78 

50 

8 

141 
680 
409 

412  1        15 
9          16 

78^          17 



18 
19 

20 

1,79B 
8,7a 
2,241 

1,«0 

HO 

4 

39 
170 
46 

60 

24& 
29Z 

21 
22 
23 
24 

4,436 

4,618 

19 

251 

16 

2G7 

42 

25 
26 
27 

5» 

28* 

S59 

10 

42,859 

iio* 

•,044 

61 

'*'*28" 

711 

10 

84,521 

aio 

U,58e 

4a 

40 

21 

28 

82 

88 

5 

2^899 

f               56* 
1              431 

' 

32 

88 

5 

4,076 

29 

2a 

se- 

al 

12,768 

1,177 

599 

82 
33 

55 
435 

25 
819 

34 

503 

4 

36 

37 

21.891 
121 

40 
370 
563 

28, 5» 

121 

6& 

60 

370 

590 

1,518 
MO 

30,056 

261 

65 

60 

370 

590 

840 
1? 
40 
10 
18 
40 

65 
6 

906 
18 
40 
W 
13 
41 

296 
"'4»* 

88 
39 
40 

41 

£8 

7 

io0»" 

42 

1 

43 

44 

45 

1,815 

2,769 

1,286 

9>9C9 

188 

10 

198 

46 
47 

48 

845 
7 

1,077 

7 

312 

1,288 

28 
I 

89 

67 
1 

11 

49 
50 

KH,198 

131,288 

18,480 

140)768 

9,819- 

1,615 

11,484 

4,4fi0 

1884— Gontmued. 


300 

100 

23 

679 

b,940 

1.029 

189 

728 

28 

7,589 

4,211 

4.W6 

614 

57 

356 
lOB 
28 
9M 
5,947 

i.ioe 

19B 

728 

28 

8,064 

4,0U 

5,2811 

615 

m 

"» 

Cwi' 

153 

858 

100 

23 

997 

6,947 

2,114 

846 

728 

28 

8.054 

4,246 

5,234 

•  615 

57 

;              llfr 

115 

U^ 

51 

52 

^ 

53 

:              206 

•                20 

!                   » 

lA 

2tt 

29 

860 

618 

104 

206 
20 
9 
21 
259 
20 
859 
618 
912 



^. 

2 

200 

325' 

6S7 
597 

54 

55 

56 

6 

67 

58 

'aeo' 

69 

60 

61 

8 

62 
63 

28 

23 

64 

5TAe  general  strike  of  telegn^>herg,  Joly  19, 1863,  which  extended  throng- all  the  states  and  Tii^r- 
■toiiw,  Is  Incladed  liesa. 
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Table  H.— STKIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continaed. 
1884— €k>ntinued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organisation. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

'    No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

Louisiana 

9 
8 
4 

81 
9 
5 
9 
1 
2 
8 
3 

92 
3 

38 
2 

77 
2 

7 
1 
8 
16 
6 
1 
6 

2 

5 
8 

74 
1 

21 
2 

29 
1 
1 

i* 

4 

i* 

2 
2 

1 

16 
3 
4 
8 
1 

Z 

is" 

2 
17 

48* 

1 

i* 

8 
8 

6 

1 
1 

172 
3 
4 
46 
22 
14 
17 
1 
2 
16 
8 

931 
8 

120 
2 

870 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
9 
1 
1 
1 

31 

1 

2 

27 

16 

9 

12 

1 

1 

7 

2 

763 

2 

108 

1 

806 

2 

99 

20 

41 

1,700 

164 

24 

218 

27 

4 

116 

108 

10,039 

17 

14,802 

14 

11,742 

28 

1 
8.2 
20.0 
20.6 
63.0 
9.6 
2.7 
18.2 
27.0 
4.0 
16.6 
64.0 
13,2 
8.5 
143.7 
14.0 
88.4 
14.0 

2 

Maine 

3 

Maryland 

4 

Massachusetts 

5 

Michigan 

6 

Minnesota 

7 

Missouri 

8 

Montana 

9 

Nebraska 

10 

New  Jersey 

11 

New  Mexico 

12 

New  York : 

13 

North  Dakota 

14 

Ohio 

15 

Oregon 

16 

Pennsylvania 

17 

Rhode' Island 

18 

South  Carolina 

19 

South  Dakota 

1 
8 
2 
6 

1 
1 

7 
127 
196 
86 
7 
14 

7.0 
42.3 
97.5 
14.3 

7.0 
14.0 

20 

Tennessee 

21 

Texas 

22 

Virginia 

23 

Washington 

24 

West  Virginia 

25 

Wyomintr 

Total 

443 

239 

204 

2,867 

1,632 

49,320 

32.2 

1885. 


26 

Alabama 

2 
1 
1 
7 

37 
2 
6 
3 
3 

72 

21 

21 
6 

10 
1 
8 
9 

49 

19 
9 
1 

28 
2 
6 

14 

112 

2 

63 
1 

91 
6 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
6 

16 
3 

3 

1 
43 

3 

8 
1 
6 
6 
82 
8 
2 

is* 

2 
4 

8 
87 

40* 

1 

83 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

8* 

8 
2 

2 

1 

so" 

1 
1 

2 

29 
9 

15 
2 
2 

3* 

3 
17 

11 
7 
1 

13 

i* 

6 
25 

2 
23 

58* 

4 

1 
2 

i' 

8 

8 
1 

2 

1 

6 

17 

37 

2 

7 

127 

3 

226 

27 

69 

8 

11 

1 

8 

61 

97 

110 

18 

1 

97 

4 

6 

24 

647 

2 

293 

4 

323 

6 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

11 
23 
3 

2 

1 

6 

17 

12 

92 
21 
60 
236 
244 

46.0 
21.0 
10.0 
13.9 
20.8 

27 

Arkansas 

28 

California 

29 

(^)lorado 

30 

Connecticut 

31 

Delaware 

32 

District  of  Columbia 

:::::::::::": -I 

S3 

Florida 

125 

1 

204 

17 

28 
7 
5 

2,126 
1 

4,462 
495 

1,105 
194 
471 

17.0 
1.0 
21.9 
29.1 
39.6 
27.7 
94.2 

34 

Georgia 

36 

Illinois 

36 

Indiana 

37 

Iowa 

38 

Kansas 

39 

Kentucky 

40 

Louisiana 

41 

Maine 

i 

56 
76 
101 
6 
1 
64 

7 

2,630 

2,755 

3,212 

20 

7 
2,231 

7.0 
45.2 
36.7 
31. » 
4.0 
7.0 
34.9 

42 

Maryland 

43 

Massachusetts 

44 

Michigan 

45 

Minnesota 

46 

MLssissippi 

47 

Missouri  

48 

Montana 

49 

New  Hampsliire 

3 
17 
312 

2 
253 

65 

452 

3,760 

15 
8,924 

2i.7 
26.6 
12.0 
7.5 
35.8 

50 

New  Jersey 

61 

New  York 

62 

North  Dakota 

63 

Ohio 

64 

66 

Pennsylvania 

279 

1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

11 

17 

3 

14,950 
3 
33 
22 
6 
32 
3 
278 
171 
76 

53.6 
8.0 
16.6 
5.5 
5.0 
810 
8.0 
24.8 
10.1 
25.8 

56 

Rhode  Island 

57 

Tenneasce 

68 

Texas 

69 

Utah 

60 

Vermont 

61 

Virginia  

62 

WeatVlrelnia 

63 

Wisconsin 

64 

Total 

646 

361 

284 

2,284 

1,635 

49,042 

80.0 
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Table  H.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1884-^<^ntiimed. 


Days  antil  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

EBtablishroentfl  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

FaUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

4,113 

807 

108 

2,341 

346 

86 

293 

27 

17 

843 

116 

14,484 

77 

16,461 

18 

16,599 

28 

4 

7 

127 

207 

179 

7 

14 

4 

23.9 
102.3 
27.0 
60.9 
15.7 

2.6 
17.2 
27.0 

8.6 
52.7 
38.8 
15.6 
25.7 
137.2 

9.0 
44.9 
14.0 

4.0 

7.0 
42.3 
61.8 
19.9 

7.0 
14.0 

4.0 

7 

166 
8 
1 

88 
6 

12 

$98,421 

63,390 

6,040 

691,416 

81,804 

1,680 

6,996 

8,610 

1,137 

79,825 

70,065 

l,068,m 

6,273 

1,566,776 

16,484 

1,816,268 

28.204 

8,600 

720 

27,970 

154,610 

18,279 

6,926 

900 

112 

$40,476 

18,050 

4,010 

189,880 

19,706 

700 

2,600 

6,000 

100 

2,240 

13,200 

321,888 

3,600 

961,670 

2,000 

618,600 

10,026 

1 

2 

8 
12 
16 
2 
10 
1 
1 
6 
2 
671 
2 
24 
1 

97 
1 

$2,211 

86,024 

717 

8 

1 
1 

4 

6 

7 

988 

7 

g 

1 
11 

1 
813 

1 
98 

1 
248 

1 

1 

9 

1,966 

10 

11 

47 

90,850 

26 

182,397 

12 
13 

3 

14 
16 

26 

47,509 
68 

16 
17 

18 

1 

1 

1,000 
10,600 
200,960 
6,650 
1,300 
1,000 

19 

2 
8 
6 

1 
1 

100 

8,600 

988 

20 

1 
1 

21 

3 

22 
23 

24 

1 

25 

72,119 

30.5 

1,219 

92 

1,066 

7,666,717 

407,871 

8,393,073 

1885. 


92 

21 

60 

390 

907 

99 

229 

2,169 

6,728 

1,188 

1,590 

196 

928 

197 

800 

2,910 

4,617 

3,600 

258 

7 

2,844 

228 

128 

638 

10.526 

16 

10,261 

412 

16,790 

400 

67 

36 

6 

82 

4 

273 

485 

76 

46.0 
21.0 
10.0 
22.9 
24.5 
49.5 
82.7 
17.0 

2.3 
25.3 
44.0 
26.9 
24.5 
84.4 
197.0 
37.5 
47.7 
47.6 
32.7 
14.3 

7.0 
29.3 
57.0 
25.6 
26.6 
16.3 

7.5 
36.0 
103.0 
62.0 
80.0 
14.8 

6.1 

6.0 
82.0 

4.0 
24.8 
21.1 
25.3 

1 

1 
6 
8 
17 
1 
4 
1 
2 
106 
10 
27 
6 
4 

1 

22,550 

1,100 

27,891 

85,283 

132,097 

1,763 

4,948 

149,873 

837 

1,190,921 

220,992 

76,439 

12,485 

114, 2(M 

8,000 

19,248 

120,433 

1,053,499 

369,741 

14,028 

1,488 

296,626 

1,400 

18,223 

97,933 

1,199,616 

4,163 

2,162,311 

4,850 

2,808,611 

40,769 

16,734 

68,476 

1,000 

1,860 

880 

85,007 

177,489 

100,741 

9,000 

4,500 

6,950 

17,726 

118,008 

2,000 

676 

93,750 

190 

887,340 

207,900 

98,576 

66,060 

126,800 

26 

27 

1,550 

2, 810 

82,284 

28 

9 

20 

1 

8 

1 

1 

110 

14 

32 

3 

7 

1 

6 

6 

24 

91 

10 

29 

30 

81 

8,291 
10,072 

82 

125 

83 
84 

10 
3 

16,648 
6,275 
8,191 

35 
86 
87 

38 

5.798 

3,000 

750 

21,650 

42,149 

11, 774 

195 

89 

40 

3 
49 
69 
18 
8 
1 

36 

1 

1 

6 

607 

1 

169 

4 

182 

1 

6,148 

81,200 

852,885 

132,206 

12,100 

41 

6 
4 

1 

42 
43 
44 
46 

46 

18 

1 

1 

18 
136 

1 
106 

15,338 

801,760 

2,000 

800 

8,884 

676,230 
2,000 

589,459 

47 

48 

8 

1 
4 

240 

2,902 

143,239 

49 
50 
51 
62 

18 

56,976 

53 
54 

18 
1 

178 
8 
4 
6 

1 
1 

79,920 

2,650 

860 

737,308 

28,850 

6,376 

26,425 

1,000 

10,000 

150 

82,850 

97,900 

166,000 

55 
56 
67 

1 

68 

69 

600 

60 

1 

1 
5 

1 

61 

10 

15 

1 

3,200 
376 

62 

3 

1 

68 
64 

68,688 

80.1 

1,206 

217 

861 

10,663,248 

466,827 

4,888,893 
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TjLBhE  II.— STBIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Contiavied. 

l»»4r— Cooelmcbed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nuzn- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

SiDf  loyee»  before  stilkc. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Louisiana 

5,220 

855 

99 

7,989 

1,941 

816 

C45 

00 

75 

960 

610 

29,869 

576 

14,729 

435 

43,991 

817 

200 

40 

800 

744 

1,077 

1,614 

50 

S 

6,2» 

i,m 

120 

14,924 

2,029 

M6 

648 

60 

75 

1,353 

610 

36,008 

580 

14,933 

435 

M,074 

1,267 

onrt 

2 

MaifM" 

825 

21 

e,935 

88 

3' 

3 

Maryland 

4 

Mwvachii8ett!f 

5 

Michisau 

6 

1lfinii«»v>tA   

7 

Mfesourl 

8 
9 

Montana  ...^ 

Ntbfuska 

10 

New  Jersey 

893 

11 

New  Mexico 

12 

New  York 

«,639 

4 

204 

13 
14 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

15 

OregOQ ►> > 

16 

Pennsylvaida 

4,0S3 
450 

17 

18 

Rhode  Island ^ 

Hovth  Oaroltrm 

19 

South  Dakota 

800 

744 

422               1  490 

20 

Tennessee .-» 

21 

TezM 

22 

Virirfiiia 

23 

Washington  ..» 

1,614 
50 

2i 

W«*#  Vir^i^ft 

_. 

25 

Wyoming  . » 

8 

Total 

164,288 

22,989  ,        177,277 

1885— Concluded. 


26 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

360 

35 

1, 182 

2,317 

10,960 

157 

170 

3,197 

97 

25,620 

4,465 

2,761 

601 

1,824 

1,133 

2,449 

16,957 

8.981 

1,130 

137 

22,777 

20 

1,155 

1,713 

34,407 

560 

36,481 

40 

63,204 

1,296 

749 

4,231 

100 

35 

95 

1,70« 

3,633 

1,789 

1                ^ 

27 



35 

1,182 

2,317 

14,649 

157 

170 

5,G97 

106 

»,205 

4,810 

3,063 

612 

1,348 

55 

1,953 

2,449 

21,811 

9,277 

1,131 

137 

23,090 

20 

l,5(Vi 

2,8>^S 

60,635 

560 

37,751 

40 

<»,7G0 

2,245 

749 

4,231 

•100 

35 

9.5 

1,727 

3.740 

1,789 

28 

29 
30 
81 

"3,689* 

32 

83 
34 
35 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUjnoiM 

2,500 

9 

585 

345 

292 

11 

24 

1 

820 

86 
37 

Ittdiftna 

Iowa - 

88 
89 
40 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

41 

Maine 

42 

Maryland 

43 

M««»wh!J*iftt» ... 

7,H.>4 

296 

4 

44 

Michigan 

45 

Minnesota - 

46 

MissisHi]>pi.... 

47 

Mistsoun ... 

313 

48 

Montana  .  , ^ 

49 

New  Hamp«hire ^ 

350 

1,175 

16,228 

*i,'276* 

*a."566* 

950 

50 

New  Jersey 

51 

New  York 

52 

North  Dakota 

53 

Ohio 

54 

Oregon 

55 

Pennsylvania 

56 

Uhnti^  Tk1rt)i| 

67 

Tennessee 

58 

Teataa I 

59 

Utah 

60 

Vermont 

61 

Virginia 

i9* 

107 

62 

West  Virginia 

63 

Wisconsin 

64 

Wyoming... 

Total 

258,022 

40,398 

298,420 
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Tablx  II.--8TRIKB8  FOB  YEABS^  BY  STATES— CcHitmoed. 

1884— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Smftloyees  tbcown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Marw 

ber. 

UMUk, 

Fenmle. 

Tot*L 

Mal«. 

Female. 

Total. 

691 
&i 
18 

742 
69 
59 
21 

Broujfht 

from  other 

places. 

4,851 

70 

68 

3,047 

896 

354 

623 

6 

69 

967 

605 

29,279 

310 

9,025 

359 

86,230 

517 

200 

40 

650 

607 

698 

1,481 

20 

8 

6,021 

260 

96 

6,Tn 

1,788 

446 

645 

60 

6» 

810 

610 

26,706 

310 

12,943 

359 

42,096 

817 

200 

40 

8«0 

607 

989 

1,614 

6,021 

400 

116 

11,598 

1.788 

446 

648 

60 

69 

1,092 

610 

32,573 

310 

13,112 

859 

44,068 

1,267 

200 

40 

800 

607 

1,351 

1,614 

50 

8 

601 
»4 

18 
481 
69 
69 
21 

1 

150 
20 

6,  an 

3' 

2i> 

2 

3 

261 

246 

4 
6 

29 

6 
7 

8 

22 

296 

8 

1,746 

ii 

771 

48 

2,690 

22 

293 

8 

2,367 

61 

771 

48 

8.264 

10 

9 

aae 

10 

11 

6,867 

622 

578 
27 

«28 
41 

812 

12 
13 

M9 

14 
15 

1,973 
460 

674 

16 
17 

18 

19 

*a62* 

JBO 
61 
43 
43 
40 

150 
61 
79 
43 
40 

160 

20 

21 

36 

6 

•43 
30 

22 
23 

60 

24 

25 

' 

117,313 

130,569 

16,.4e6 

M7,064 

10,396 

1,607 

11,833 

i,3M 

1885-Concluded. 


275 

36 

1.182 

1,815 

1,702 

5,642 

86 

18,274 

1,919 

1,966 

552 

414 

25 

422 

2,098 

5,818 

6.011 

839 

137 

9,863 

13 

238 

1,190 

32,637 

800 

25,024 

18 

81,880 

969 

181 

7 

95 

992 

2,073 

419 

168,664 

800 

86 

1,183 

2,317 

2,790 

60 

97 

3,142 

8& 

21.645 

4,169 

2.361 

674 

1,035 

25 

822 

2,449 

14,877 

8.749 

894 

137 

10,613 

13 

723 

1.4«0 

29.849 

860 

34,617 

18 

65,941 

6S2 

628 

4.164 

100 

36 

96 

1,7W 

8,170 

1,780 

300 

85 

1,182 

2,317 

4,617 

60 

97 

6,642 

96 

22,070 

4,327 

2,639 

581 

1,036 

26 

422 

2,449 

21,176 

8,838 

894 

137 

10,711 

18 

873 

2,288 

42,496 

300 

86,624 

18 

68,318 

1,489 

626 

4,151 

100 

35 

95 

1.721 

8,217 

1,780 

105 

105 

92 

?6 

27 

<3 

1,278 

775 

26 

» 

600 

77 

2,598 

397 

426 

27 

29 

15 

62 

366 

638 

1,364 

428 

116 

1,768 

13 

S3 

46 

^«« 

1,062 

8 

16 

260 

63 

1,275 

892 

26 

31 

600 

71 

2,671 

427 

458 

27 

46 

15 

62 

a56 

707 

1,364 

428 

116 

1,818 

13 

33 

50 

3,618 

55 

1,070 

8 

1,391 

97 

15 

250 

28 

m 

400 
625 

ao 

16 

29 

1,727 

30 
31 

ifsoo' 

425 

168 

288 

7 

32 
33 

34 

78 
80 
28 

1,632 

175 

173 

10 

30 

10 

35 
36 
37 
38 

17 

39 

i 
wo 

40 

41 

856 
341 

92 
250 

56 
1,194 

42 

6.299 
89 

69 

43 
44 

45 

46 

98 

iso' 

828 
12.646 

50 

47 
48 

49 

6 
968 

60 

783 
25 
303 

88i 

30 
13 
60 

51 
52 

1.107 

18 

63 
54 

2.»n 

807 

i22 
13 

55 
56 

57 

58 

59 

i?' 

20 

.     75 

105 

415 

260 

20 
75 
105 
435 
260 

60 

61 

100 
15 
160 

62 

20 

63 
64 



213,013 

29,692 

242,705 

13,64^ 

hsak 

19»0in 

7,234 
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Table  II.~STRIKES  FOE  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1886. 


Mar- 
grinal 
Dum- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticut 

Delaware  .• 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Total 
strikes. 


8 
2 

18 
9 
120 
2 
5 
8 
5 
151 

31 

19 
4 

15 
4 

21 

14 
117 

37 

85 
3 

45 
1 
8 

13 

65 

308 

2 

2 

88 
IM 

13 
1 
2 
8 

10 
8 

16 
2 
7 

85 
1 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Establishments. 


Yes. 


1,432 


26 
1 

1 

5 

40 

242 

1 


760 


No. 


2 
8 

26 

66 
1 
2 

53 
115 

12 
1 
1 
5 
6 
8 
2 
1 
4 

17 
1 


672 


Num- 
ber. 


8 

2 

25 

17 

146 

18 

188 

7 

8 

1,069 

58 

34 

9 

82 

5 

21 

223 

715 

102 

277 

8 

808 

1 

6 

15 

874 

.4,678 

2 

2 

801 

912 

37 

1 

2 

18 

75 

8 

50 

5 

16 

289 

1 


10,053 


Num- 
ber 
closed. 


Aggre-     Average 
gate  days      days 
closed.      closed. 


1 

2 
15 
17 
88 

2 
84 

3 

8 
892 
44 
21 

8 
82 

3 

11 

168 

575 

47 

177 


8 

22 

48 

259 

426 

193 

1,156 

13 

180 

12,987 

461 

1,046 

44 

527 

22 

197 

5,344 

13,542 

348 

2,053 


60 

1 

6 

8 

217 

2,356 

1 

2 

234 

563 

21 

1 


8 
72 

1 
49 

8 

12 

152 

1 


1,086 

21 

10 

69 

2,204 

51,311 

2 

5 

4,  Ml 

21,564 

1,092 

3 


151 

157 

14 

969 

MO 

674 

2,085 

4 


125,423 


1887. 


3.0 
11.0 

8.2 
15.2 
12.9 
96.5 
34.0 

4.3 
43.3 
14.6 
10.5 
49.8 

6.5 
16.5 

7.3 
17.9 
81.  R 
23.6 

7.4 
11.6 


18.1 

21.0 

2.0 

8.0 

10.2 

21.8 

2.0 

2.5 

20.7 

38.3 

.52.0 

3.0 


18.9 

2.2 

14.0 

19.8 

113.8 

66.2 

13.7 

4.0 


21.4 


-\labama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . .' 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  (^) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  (y) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiHsis.sippi 

Missouri 


23 
4 

48 
4 
1 

12 

7 

112 

25 
4 
8 

16 
1 

12 

22 
133 

21 

19 
1 
8 


4 

15 

62 

13 

*14 

1 

8 


8 

1 

18 

5 

4 

22 

26 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

70 

42 

18 

4 

7 

10 

8 
7 
71 
8 


24 

77 
17 

153 

14 

4 

48 

8 

1, 569 

128 
18 
29 

118 
42 
16 

103 

343 
84 

173 


47 

3 

1,150 

109 

18 

29 

23 

42 

8 

40 

145 

14 

163 

8 

20 


d586 


11.592 

1,252 

160 

411 

879 

210 

64 

374 

d  1.924 

52 

8,181 

96 

312 


dl2.7 

2.7 

10.1 

11.5 

8.9 

14.2 

38.2 

5.0 

6.8 

9.4 

dl3.4 

3.7 

19.5 

32.0 

15.6 


aNot  including  9  establishments  Included  In  general  strike  of  January  20.  1887. 
6  Not  Including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
cNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  Including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  639  establishments  Included  in  lockout  of  May  14. 
1887. 
/Not  including  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887. 
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Tablb  n.— strikes  for  years,  by  states— Continued. 

1886. 


Days  ontil  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  otheni. 


Aggregate. 


Ayera^e. 


Establlflhmentfl  in  which 
strikes- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Employees'— 


Wage  loss.     Assistance. 


Loss  of 
employers. 


Mar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


14 

22 

606 

2S9 

8,111 

2,148 

11,(»0 

77 

176 

18,742 

666 

1,194 

47 

548 

86 

242 

10,906 

22,635 

3,195 

4,979 

5 

13,694 

112 

13 

267 

5,312 

81,696 

6 

6 

6,723 

80,989 

8,088 

3 

14 

181 

224 

35 

1,1M 

854 

901 

4,500 

4 


4.7 
11.0 
24.2 
15.2 
21.8 
166.2 
61.9 
11.0 
22.0 
17.6 
11.5 
85.1 

6.2 
17.1 

7.2 
11.6 
48.9 
81.6 
81.8 
18.0 

1.7 
44.1 
112.0 

2.2 
17.8 
14.2 
17.4 

2.6 

2.2 

22.8 

84.0 

218.6 

8.0 

7.0 
10.1 

8.0 
11.7 
28.7 
70.8 
66.6 
16.6 

4.0 


1 

8 
15 

1 

71 

1 

101 
4 

72 

1 
810 
33 

8 

i 

212 
2 

1 

7 
83 
170 
87 
66 


281 

51,688 

1 

1 
121 
291 

6 


2 
1 
8 

108 

488 
28 

188 
1 

185 


8 

5 

5807 


50 
288 


2 
1 

16 

2 

75 

12 

15 

8 

6 

647 

28 

26 

9 

21 

8 

11 

87 

107 

87 

83 

2 

104 

1 

2 

9 

88 

52,718 

1 

1 

180 


18 
142 

1 


1172 

2,128 

156,606 

81,994 

206,683 

161,882 

287,941 

8,239 

46,062 

2,642,6&1 

94,537 

78,103 

6,787 

68,854 

6,215 

38,706 

891,239 

1,868,697 

146,246 

98,023 

166 

791,027 

66,700 

305 

97,306 

424, 738 

8,601,033 

610 

1,425 

528,084 

2,565.146 

43,138 

50 

855 

24,208 

184,286 

1,880 

127,066 

100,487 

103,260 

172,687 

4,000 


$48,400 

2,194 

14,454 

48,239 

16,466 

780 

8,850 

93,671 


2,854 


2,250 


2,027 

49,957 

o  165, 628 

6,682 

8,164 


$100 

2,260 

184,650 

11,615 

141,476 

66,150 

179,986 

4,025 

26,800 

2,372,5.'55 

62,400 

54,176 

6,680 

65,535 

1,950 

49,565 

271,750 

990,416 

156,020 

119,800 


61,064 
82,400 

'"i'sio" 

39,135 
823,012 


2,987,713 

5,000 

200 

82,800 

159, 788 

2,123,998 


46,377 

126,975 

8,409 


17,600 


8,442 
4,400 
1,450 
1,410 


500 

431, 752 

1, 138, 769 

79,600 

25 

2,100 

10,350 

813,000 

1,000 

46,660 

86,100 

01,550 

110,725 

10,000 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 


235,253 


23.4 


53,463 


51,892 


54,683 


14,992,453 


al,  122, 130 


12,357,808 


1887. 


496 

937 

306 

8,699 

38 

20 

d631 

46 

17,399 

1,586 

160 

4U 

2,020 

210 

164 

i,m 

d6,302 

963 

8,897 

96 

928 

20.7 
12.2 
18.0 
24.2 

2.7 

6.0 
dl3.4 

6.8 
11.1 
12.4 

8.9 
14.2 
17.1 

6.0 
10.3 
12.4 
dl5.6 
11.3 
22.5 
82.0 
23.8 

2 
10 
16 
22 
12 

22 

67 

1 

125 

2 

4 

6 

7 

986 

87 

4 

8 

18 
42 
11 
48 
166 
28 
86 
8 
20 

W,010 
46,007 
22,083 

124, 616 
15,202 
837 
82,725 
14,095 
1,002,676 
98,268 
3,390 
23,160 

168,^6 
80,000 
16,256 
45,4t*2 

«62,985 
46,010 

106,485 
80.000 

132,630 

c2,503 

600 

11,005 

17,800 
12,850 
8,250 
61,6a5 
16,800 

43 

41 

1 
6 

45 
46 

47 

48 

34 

1 

544 

78 

7 
26 
93 

8 

13,672 

175 

c 50, 876 

91,290 
432 
150 

16,010 

22,300 

3,550 

/396,248 

28,110 

900 

3,250 

61,900 

5,000 

8,100 

i  20, -275 

476, 133 

23,256 

147,400 

6,000 

? 43, 450 

49 
50 

39 
18 
7 

51 
52 
63 

54 

12 

65 
56 

6 
62 

108 
61 

187 

1,231 

A  3, 189 

i 168, 047 

2,400 

5,869 

57 

8 
70 

68 
69 
60 

61 

62 

12 

7 

29,678 

63 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

ANot  including  2  establishmento  not  reported. 

<Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

i  Including  general  strike  of  December  13, 1886. 

iNot  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

iNot  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THX   OOMMISSIONSB   OF   Il^BOB. 


Table  0,-^BT3aKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Contmoed. 

188»— CoQClQded. 


Mar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

81 

91 

8,198 

1,173 

27,582 

936 

2,512 

546 

715 

116,467 

6,188 

2,221 

691 

2,041 

410 

8,321 

10,374 

»7,150 

6,512 

7,417 

62 

23,000 

900 

96 

4.096 

14,458 

138,427 

1,456 

660 

84,765 

«8,953 

1, 955 

20 

69 

904 

6,556 

239 

8,432 

7CW 

8,757 

8,463 

600 

io* 

72 

ii,"6i6* 

112 

81 

2 

ArkanBAM 

101 

3 

QAlifomia 

3,270 

4 

Colorado 

1,173  I 

5 

Connecticut 

99,098  > 

6 

Delaware 

1,048  > 

7 

District  of  Columbia 

2,512  I 

g 

Florida - 

76 

802 

2,7?2 

165 

2 

6''*'  I 

9 

Oeorgria 

1.517 ; 

10 

Ulinoia 

119,239  1 

11 

Indiana 

6,353 

12 

Iowa , .- 

2.223 

13 

Kansas - 

m 

14 

Kentucky 

12 

9 

2,633 

2,053 

16 

Loutelaua 

419 

6,954 

1©,374 

60,664 

7,141 

7,542 

62 

»,63S 

900 

100 

7,996 

17, 73.^ 

180,224 

1,456 

560 

85,816 

100,471 

3,937 

20 

59 

904 

6,556 

430 

3,432 

701 

3,757 

12,391 

500 

16 

Maine 

17 

Maryland 

18 

Ma<^Bachu.sett8....... 

16,614 
629 
125 

19 

Michigan 

20 

Minnesota..... 

21 

Mlaslasippi 

22 

•  MLssoun 

638 

28 

Montana 

24 

Nebraska 

4 

8,900 
3,277 
41,797 

25 

New  IT^vmpj.bii'*' , 

26 

New  Jersey 

27- 

New  York 

28 

North  Carolina 

29 

North  Dakota 

30 

Ohio 

1,051 

16,618 

1,982 

81 

Pennsylvania 

82 

Rhode  iR^ftnd , 

83 

South  Carol Ina 

34 

South  Dakota 

35 

Tennessee 

36 

Texas 

37 

Vermont 

191 

88 

Virpriuia 

39 

Washington ., 

40 

West  Virginia 

41 

Wisconsin 

3,928 

42 

Wyouiinj? 

Total 

656,967 

lfl(7,735 

6«4,702 

1887— Cbntlnuod. 

48 

Alabama 

2,599 
15,630 

709 
7,251 
4,051 

176 
4.001 
1,073 
75,239 
9,870 

152 

10 
814 

2,609 
15,944 

769 
9,454 
4,113 

176 

4,436 

1.423 

76,028 

9,876 

152 
1,019 
4,577 
6,000 
5,945 
4,157 
56,164 
6,479 
4,147 

420 
8,061 

44 

Call  fomia * 

45 

Colorado 

46 

Connecticut 

2,203 
62 

47 

Delaware 

48 

Pi«trict '^f  fv^i;imWA 

41) 

Florida 

436 

350 

789 

6 

50 

Georgia 

51 

Illinois 

62 

Indiana  (a) 

63 

lova 

64 

Kansas 

1,019 

65 

Kentucky 

4,055 
6,000 
8,988 
4,001 
40,676 
6,409 
4,147 
420 

622 

66 

Louisiana " . . 

67 

Maine 

1,957 

96 

H,588 

70 

58 

Maryland 

69 

MasHachuf^ettA  (a) 

60 

Michl^n 1.1 

ei 

M  tnnesota , 

62 

Missisaippi 

63 

Missouri 

2,708 

846 

a  Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  Poiioaylvanlai 
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Tabu  D.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS^  BY  STATES-<;ontbnied. 
lSg€    Copchided. 


StriV«.T« 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
iBMit  by  strike. 

Now  employees  after  strike. 

giwl 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

nuBk- 
bei. 

31 

100 

1,376 

1,119 

4,631 

702 

2,430 

536 

383 

99,830 

3,968 

1,564 

445 

1,443 

431 

l,15d 

9,298 

21,882 

6,616 

6,165 

60 

13,675 

900 

59 

1,114 

U,395 

133,389 

110 

30O 

16,276 

50,896 

600 

20 

17 

802 

2,182 

95 

2,351 

690 

1,749 

8,234 

142 

81 

90 

2,122 

1,171 

6,965 

7W 

2,465 

685 

476 

106,013 

4,716 

1,968 

ff78 

1,811 

439 

1,673 

10,214 

94,386 

6,810 

6,375 

60 

18,870 

900 

59 

8,717 

11,963 

122,274 

116 

300 

20,941 

64,378 

1,04» 

20 

17 

876 

2,433 

85 

8,428 

680 

2,687 

6,802 

600 

81 

100 

2,144 

1,171 

8,062 

739 

2,466 

686 

1,061 

108,696 

4,796 

1,968 

678 

1.823 

431 

1,829 

10,214 

82,268 

6,157 

6,380 

60 

18,624 

900 

69 

7,490 

13,923 

168,214 

116 

300 

21,487 

73,626 

2,119 

20 

17 

876 

2,433 

140 

3,428 

690 

2,687 

9,921 

600 

22 

26 

684 

83 

716 

8M 

45 

86 

72 

8,846 

,284 

129 

105 

603 

87 

246 

567 

3,167 

688 

1,775 

10 

2,757 

22 

88 
684 

83 
730 
849 

45 

86 
102 
8,898 
268 
129 
106 
603 

87 

296 

674 

3,730 

642 

1,781 

10 
2,758 

10 

1 

10 
22 

12 

2 

8 

80 

834 

12 

45 

71 

44 

8^081 

44 

63 

8 

448 

12 

4 

472 

1,667 

87 

903 

4 

^•."S 

114 
15- 

6 
6 
7 

1 

W5 

2,683 

80 

1 

30 
88 

4 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

12 

1 
956 

14 

15 

60 

7 

663 

9 

6 

16 
17 

7,877 

M7 

6 

18 
19 
20 
21 

251 

1 

1,818 

22 
23 

36 

210 

1,278 

» 

1.188 

8,M0 

112 

10 

36 

880 

1,463 

9,690 

86 

65 

1,163 

8^876 

182 

10 

6 

29 

186 

1,668 

24 

8,773 

1,960 

36,.9«) 

179 

175 

1,464 

26 
26 
27 
28 

460 
82B 

29 

M6 
9,148 
1,073 

SO 
666 
20 

SO 
81 
32 

33 

84 

84 
6^ 

21 
866 

89 

6 

486 

142 

34 
681 

46 
856 

89 

6 

4U 

142 

84 
416 

35 

*66* 

36 

25 

37 

18 

6* 

126 

38 

89 
40 

8,fia9 

6 

41 
42 

4i7,162 

437,777 

70,207 

508,011 

86,466 

3,399 

39,861 

12,902 

1887— Continued. 


1,763 
1,358 

5.17 

3,263 

1,092 

93 

4,232 

439 
34,866 
7,291 

135 

614 
2,714 
6,000 
1,012 
1,809 
14,890 
»»101 
2,316 

420 
1.297 

2,479 
1,170 

687 

8,591 

1,060 

93 

8,9»» 

460 

44,736 

7,642 

162 
1,019 
2,fi75 
6,000 
1,160 
2,013 
18,980 
8.928 
2,661 

420 
1.670 

8 
228 

2.487 
1,398 

687 

4,7>s9 

1,102 

93 

4.434 

469 

44,948 

7,542 

152 
1,019 
8,147 
6,000 
l.(HO 
2,073 
25,716 
8,968 
2,564 

420 

1,707 

689 
29 

42 
888 

81 
917 

29 

42 
101 

80 
860 

43 

15 

44 
45 

1,198 
62 

228 

46 
47 

48 

435 

401 
2« 

3,688 
581 

65 

466 

261 

3,695 

584 

800 

120 

1,28^ 

260 

49 
50 

212 

7 

51 
52 

63 

402' 

64 

2ft4 

204 

m 

55 

56 

480 

60 

6,736 

80 

82 

au 

2,907 
211 
879 

8 

5 

464 

90 
346 
8.871 
211 
879 

52 
62 
2,242 
137 
806 

67 
68 
59 
60 

61 

62 

37 

184 

io 

[               194 

79 

68 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1887— Continued. 


Mar- 
Rinal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishmcntji. 

num- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 
days 
closed. 

1 

Montana 

1 
7 
8 

62 
507 

77 

235 

4 

1 

12 
2 
1 
1 

10 

i 

4* 

6 

37 

399 

80 

150 

1 

5' 

2 

i' 

7 
4 
17 

1 

8 

2 

15 

108 

47 

85 

8 

1 

7 

i' 

3* 

8 

4 

1 

45 

10 

212 

1,215 

244 

1,890 

87 

1 

29 
9 
1 
1 

38 
54 
292 

1 

45 

7 

149 

565 

124 

868 

1 

1 

4 

5 

(a) 

781 

266 

1,697 

d9,28S 

2,941 

28,517 

66 

1 

44 
105 

(a) 
17.4 
3S,0 
11.4 

dl6.5 
■23.7 
82.9 
65.0 
1.0 
11.0 
21.0 

2 

Nebraska 

3 

New  Hampshire 

4 

New  Jersey 

5 

New  York 

6 

Ohio(f7) 

7 

Pennsvlvania  (A) 

8 

Rhode' Island 

9 

South  Carolina 

10 

Tennessee 

11 

Texas  

12 

Utah 

13 

Vermont 

14 

Virginia 

5 

53 

•      28 

110 
866 
165 

22.0 
16.3 
5.9 

15 

West  Virginia 

16 

WiBConsIn 

Total 

1,486 

i952  1     t4fi.^ 

6,589 

3,792 

i67,254 

J17.8 

1888. 


17 

Alabama 

8 

1 

20 

5 

84 

8 

1 

8 

7 

60 

16 

8 

5 

9 

7 

9 

95 

11 

25 

17 

2 

5 

6 

38 

1 

278 

46 

1 

127 

9 

1 

4 

11 

1 

1 

8 

4 

7 

21 

1 

3 

1 
16 

4 
17 

2 

i 

5 

39 

11 

8 

5 

6 

5 

8 

60 

9 

<15 

16 

3* 

5 
29 

1 
230 
18 

70* 

1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
iS 
1 

4 
1 

17 
1 
1 
2 
2 

21 
5 

8* 

2 
1 
.     86 
2 
i9 
1 
2 
2 
1 
9 

48* 

28 
1 

57 
8 

s' 

6 

i" 

8 
il2 

4 

1 
160 

6 
65 
75 

1 

17 
11 
689 
64 
27 
84 
12 
12 
10 
167 
89 
55 
198 

2 
40 

6 
147 

1 
681 
93 

1 
824 

9 

8 

6 
14 

1 

1 

3 
16 
44 
27 

1 

2 

1 
25 

29 
10 
92 

14.5 
10.0 
8.7 

18 

Arkansas 

19 

California 

20 

Colorado 

21 

Connecticut 

27 
74 

95 
1,802 

3.5 
24.4 

22 

Delaware 

23 

District  ol  Columbia 

24 

Florida 

16 

9 

274 

47 

23 

88 

3 

9 

4 

64 

6 

41 

63 

2 

40 

866 

lis 

8.828 

649 

2,585 

261 

92 

150 

63 

1,855 

16 

dl90 

5,691 

3,666 

22.8 
12.6 
80.4 
13.8 

112,4 
7.9 
30.7 
16.7 
15.8 
29.0 
3.2 

d4.8 
90.4 
2.6 
89.2 

25 

Georgia 

26 

Illinois 

27 

Indiana.... 

28 

Iowa 

29 

Kansas 

30 

Kentucky 

31 

Maine 

32 

Maryland 

83 

Massachusetts 

31 

M  ich  igan 

85 

Minnesota 

86 

Missouri 

37 

Montana 

88 

Nphra^kft . . 

39 

New  Uampshirc 

40 

New  Jersey. 

118 

476 

4.0 

41 

New  Mexico 

42 

New  York 

309 
50 

d4,516 
1,908 

dl4.7 
38.2 

43 

Ohio 

41 

Oregon 

45 

Pennsvlvania 

649 

1 
1 
5 
8 

1 

5,688 

29 

1 

5 

128 

23 

10.4 
29.0 
1.0 
1.0 
16.0 
23.0 

46 

Rhode  Island 

47 

South  Carolina 

48 

South  Dakota 

49 

Tennessee 

50 

Texas 

51 

Vermont 

52 

Virginia 

:::::::::::::: 

63 

Washington 

16 
43 
11 

94 

850 
79 

5.9 
19.8 
7.2 

W 

West  Virginia 

55 

WiHconsiu 

56 

Wvoming  . .      .           ........ 

Total 

906 

n616 

n288 

8,606 

1,874 

0  39,747 

021.2 

a  Establishment  closed  permanently. 

b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  included  in  strike  of  January  1« 
1887.  New  York. 
cNot  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
dNot  Including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  but  including  strike  of  January  4, 1887,  New  Jersey. 
'/Not  including  9  establishments  not  reported. 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887.  Pennsylvania. 
A  Including  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  in  Indiana,  Massaohuaetts,  and  Ohio. 
i  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES-Oontinued. 
1887— Continued. 


Days  untU  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
Btrike»- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar. 
ginal 

1 

Avera^. 

Snc-      1    ^^^ 

FaUed. 

Wafire  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

886 

8,028 

d23,839 

6,180 

55,787 

108 

1 

191 

181 

6 

2 

776 

bTZ 

5,167 

38.6 
14.8 
dl9.6 
25.8 
40.1 
2.9 
1.0 
6.6 
20.1 
6.0 
2.0 
20.4 
16.1 
17.7 

1 

27 

3 

77 

630 

87 

838 

24 

11,400 

29.801 

90,350 

416.070 

2,478,718 

418,840 

9,873,728 

60,178 

79 

22,170 

14,000 

275 

696 

41,642 

888,170 

176,773 

1 

18 

6 

127 

582 

121 

407 

18 

1 

26 

4 

1 

1 

24 

21 

183 

KlOO 

12,610 

c 369, 760 

/1, 636, 747 

170,062 

2,868,830 

60,100 

2 

2 
8 

108 
86 

146 

H620 
625,768 
c  145, 218 

44,074 
466,466 

I 

6 
6 
7 
8 

9 

2 
6 

2 

1,460 

6,125 
6,500 

10 
11 

12 

18 

13 
27 
159 

1 
6 

1,100 
16,000 
29,181 

18,820 
55,450 
149.825 

14 

15 
16 

j  137,831 

J20.9 

3,007 

474 

8,108 

16,560,534 

41,121,554 

Z6, 698, 496 

1888. 


51 

10 

819 

78 

1,116 

2,763 

1 

363 

156 

9,863 

803 

2,625 

265 

660 

165 

112 

6,407 

927 

d726 

6,927 

6 

3,566 

76 

1.088 

2 

dll.497 

8,161 

8 

16,451 

111 

3 

12 

166 

23 

4 

103 

94 

860 

297 

2 

12.8 
10.0 

5.5 
15.6 
17.2 
86.8 

LO 
21.4 
14.2 
14.8 
12.5 
97.2 

7.8 
46.7 
13.8 
11.2 
82.4 
23.8 
dlZA 
35.0 

2.5 
89.2 
12.7 

7.4 

2.0 

dl8.2 

84.0 

8.0 
20.0 
12.3 

1.0 

2.0 
11.9 
23.0 

4.0 
81.3 

5.9 
19.5 
11.0 

2.0 

1 

8 

1 

184 

8 

47 

64 

1 

1 

4 

188 

84 

9 

28 

8 

9 

6 

80 

10 

14 

180 

1 

17 

6 

108 

1 

244 

64 

1 

162 

9 

8 

6 

14 

80.400 

1,000 

49,039 

12,156 

24,679 

26,725 

82 

67,860 

88,592 

1,667,479 

81,705 

90,284 

82,950 

40.869 

17,718 

10,423 

881,944 

66,740 

62,275 

170,378 

263 

219,060 

2,785 

178.137 

4,662 

681,413 

287,068 

28 

1,834,537 

17,935 

600 

940 

26,926 

400 

83 

1,360 

9,868 

293,877 

67,176 

60 

26 

6.100 

150 

66.000 

8,600 

C  20. 861 

27,740 

17 

18 

16 

4.*792 
2,000 
4,751 
2,600 

19 

2 
2 

20 

16 
21 

21 
22 

28 

16 

1 

i 

12 

11,550 

11.500 

11.700 

4,701,284 

80,200 

83,600 

62,500 

19,500 

4,100 

7,034 

210,994 

21,500 

68,120 

89,710 

24 

6 
499 
28 
6 
6 
3 

I 

Vo 

24 
17 

1 
23 

25 

i,4ii,964 
8,541 
2,142 

26 
27 
28 
29 

1 
1 
1 

10 

19 

17 

1 

C7,068 

30 
31 

c606 

c  65, 674 

6,287 

8.691 

7,058 

82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

8,000 

240 

13.894 

39,000 

563 

70,950 

7,500 

C  874, 068 

77,814 

38 

39 

16 

28 

40 
41 

843 
9 

44 

80 

65,817 
87,690 

42 
43 
44 

657 

5 

m78,963 

C 461. 429 
11,800 

45 
46 

300 

47 

1 

75 

5,150 

100 

48 

3,232 
141 

49 

1 

50 

1 

51 

2 
15 
18 
14 

1 

1 

500 

240 

20,400 

1,212 

400 
1,500 
76,550 
18,025 

52 

i 
1 

53 

SO 
18 

54 
55 

66 

071,261 

O20.8 

1,881 

192 

1,488 

6,377,749 

pi,  752, 668 

96,509,017 

i  Not  inclndingr  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

t  Inclndinff  general  strike  of  December  13,  J886.  Massachusetts,  but  not  including  8  establishments 
not  reportedand  689  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887,  Illinois. 

{Not  including  16  establishments  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May 
14. 1887,  Ulinois. 

m  Not  Including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

n  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

o  Not  including  2  estabHshments  closed  permanently. 

pVot  Including  6 establishments  not  reported. 

q  Not  iDcloding  8  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  II^^-STRIKES  FOB  YEARSy  BY  STATES-C©Btiaaed 

18»T— ConcItoJed. 


Mar- 

giai&l 

bei. 


Staftofl  aisd  Tenltoriev. 


Entplo}re«Rlicloi«  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Montana 

Nebnska 

New  Hampabiie.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York.. 

OWo(6V 

Pexmsf  ivanfia  (c) . 

Rhods  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee ...  ► 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


Total 


245 

1,157 

1,925 

14,869 

98,994 

B,226 

183,890 

630 

63 

8,042^ 

390 

24 

58 

2-,  64a 

7,335 

7,824 


f,4T5 


1,766 
6,098 
15»975 

672 
6,030 

800 


60 


75 
279  I 


53,503 


245 
1,167 
3,691 
20,967 
1«,969 
IS,  898 

i«,92y 

1,430 

63 

3,102 

390 

24 

58 

2,510 

7,410 

8.103 


583.918 


1888— CQKlnded. 


17 

AUibama - 

1,019 

94 

21,470 

1,087 

4,814 

824 

74 

1,625. 

1,238 

M»,661 

6,372 

1,687 

16,554 

1,220 

2,040 

931 

22,594 

1,753 

5,420 

2,616 

102 

812 

1.020 

10,539 

1,600 

26,082 

7,750 

18 

44,668 

2,453. 

22 

315 

812 

12 

45 

27 

277 

6,845 

2,881 

18 

i 
1,019 

18 

Arltansas « 

California 

94 

19 

61 

2 

5,158 

21,521 

20 

Ct)lomido > 

1.0S9  , 

21 

Conn«€tieut _ 

7,9?2 

S2t 

74 

1,675 

1,238 

10,440 

6,372 

1,702 

16,754 

1,247 

2.618 

981 

»,588 

1,753 

5,758 

2,835 

102  t 

22 

Delaware......... 

23 
24 

District  of  CoJumbla 

Flodda 

iso' 

25 

Georgia..... 

26 

ITUbols 

779 

is" 

200 
27 

673 

50 

13,994 

838* 
219 

480* 

4,053 

27 

Indiana 

28 
29 

Iowa ..^ 

Kanitt^ > 

30 

Kentttcky 

81 

Maine 

32 

Maryland 

33 

MaAsachusettfl.... 

34 

MIr.higan 

85 
36 

Minnesota 

MlBsenri 

37 

Montana * ... 

38 

Nebnwka 

812 

89 

New  HampflhsTc 

1,500 

40 

New  Jersey. 

14,592  ■ 

41 

New  Mexico 

1.5001 
30,996  ' 

42 

New  York 

5^314 
479 

43 

Ohio. 

8,229 
IS  , 

44 

Oregon 

45 

Pennsylvania 

2,862 
1,701 

47,530 

4,151 

22 

315 

840 

12 

65 

27 

277 

5,895 

3,281 

IS 

46 

Khod^  Tslapd ^ 

47 

South  Carolina 

48 

South  Dakota 

49 

Tenneasee 

28 

60 

Texas ..... 

51 
52 

Vermont .^ 

Virginia 

WasMuiftou- 

20 

53 

54 
55 

We»t  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin 

50 
400 

56 

Wyoming 

Tal*l 

806^791 

»,.94S 

m.T&i 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

ft  Not  including  1  strike  indudied  in  genatal  strike  oC  December  5v  1867* 
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Tabus  UL— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1887— Concluded. 


Striken. 

ment  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Kinal 
niis»- 

ber. 

Male. 

FV^mAle. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

245 

9W 

862 

13,434 

56.0J9 

12,073 

8^,4*4 

613 

63 

888 

162 

18 

28 

1,474 

6,710 

2,381 

245 

1.157 

1,477 

9,16S 

57,396 

13,922 

148,279 

584 

68 

1,076 

32S 

18 

245 

1,157 

2,919 

14,409 

•6,224 

14,264 

147,826 

1,334 

03 

1,076 

326 

18 

28 

2,077 

7,385 

8,990 

1 

2 

1,4« 
5,244 
8,868 

342 
4,M7 

759 

7b 

894 

12,400 

896 

12,616 

28 

75 

881 

18,003 

897 

K,729 

28 

75 

106 

a2,590 

297 

9,0M 

3 

4 

606 

2 

214 

7 

9 

132 
78 

182 
78 

19 
78 

10 
11 

28 

28 
66 

28 
66 

28 
57 

13 
14 

2,077 
7,310 
8,950 

75 
40 

15 

431 

«i* 

881 

16 

272,776 

348,420 

81,aS6 

879,676 

37,r28 

1,621 

99,549 

a  18, 178 

1888— Concluded. 


i 

6^ 

1,012 

94 

2,467 

710 

1,320 

819 

15 

1,499 

1,218 

25,064 

1.332 

1,568 

7,154 

577 

784 

758 

9,596 

1,286 

4,547 

2,105 

37 

812 

132 

4,937 

626 

17. 189 

5, '238 

IS 

32,216 

1,056 

20 

807 

579 

12 

16 

16 

277 

6.832 

1,970 

9 

1,012 

94 

2,472 

710 

1,510 

819 

15 

1,649 

1,218 

25,434 

1,332 

1,578 

7,154 

592 

905 

888 

18,474 

1,286 

4,797 

2,257 

87 

812 

132 

6,770 

6'25 

20,010 

6,583 

13 

38,812 

1,419 

20 

307 

579 

12 

25 

16 

277 

1            5,882 

2,223 

9 

$ 

8 

8 

17 
18 

2,314 

710 

1,272 

455 

15 

1,199 

818 

14.398 

910 

678 

1,922 

527 

8&1 

426 

7,588 

1,186 

8.566 

1,927 

87 

493 

132 

5,479 

625 

n.l96 

4,972 

18 

a,  152 

652 

20 

807 

407 

12 

25 

16 

277 

6,122 

1,719 

9 

6 

m 

31 
236 
88 

4 

766 

81 

248 

6 
31 
56 
26 

19 
20 

8 

21 

22 
23 

mo' 

24 

438 

4,512 
151 
217 

483 

4,512 

151 

220 

405' 

dl,882 
115 
220 

25 
26 

S70 

15' 

3' 

16 

121 

46 

3»a79 

104 

104 

36 

30 
81 

68 
1,096 
215 
127 
611 

10 
76 

78 
1,172 
215 
137 
612 

32 

470 
150 
102 

466 

S3 
34 
35 
36 
37 

2t50 
152 

10 

1 

118 
44 
92D 

118 
44 
920 

44 
49 

38 

S9 
40 

1,88S 

41 

2,901 
3SU 

2.601 

571 

8 

2.328 

64 

8 

60 

186 

566 
60 

3,167 

631 

8 

2,572 

64 

8 

60 

186 

d338 
82 

42 
43 

44 

1,506 
868 

249 

440 

28 

45 
46 

47 

48 

54 

49 

16" 

50 

1 

51 

12 

12 

12 

52 



53 

60 
238 

! 

54 

134 

1 

56 

1 

90 

55 
56 

108,218 

185,156 

12,548 

1        147,704 

15,657 

1,043 

16,700 

a5,2S7 

clnctadifli^  Rtrfke  of  Deeamber  5.  1887.  in  hidiano,  Masiiaohueetts,  and  Ohio. 
d  Not  hicludlDS  1  establfehment  aot  reported. 
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Table  H.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


1889. 


ginal 

States  and  Territoriea. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

niim- 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

Alabama 

8 
8 

16 
8 

80 

\ 

5 

11 

48 

16 

8 

8 

6 

8 

11 

123 

18 

17 

8 

2 

8 

11 

42 

1 

430 

45 

8 

122 

7 

1 

22 
4 
1 
8 
4 
12 
6 
17 

7 

2 
13 

1 
13 

1 

i" 

8 

21 

10 

8 

8 

8 

4 

9 

69 

12 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

83 

1 

842 

20 

2 

68 

3 

1 

13 
4 
1 
2 
3 
10 
8 
12 

1 
1 
8 
2 
17 

i' 

4 
3 
22 
6 

3' 

4 
2 
54 
6 
4 
1 
1 

9* 

9 

88' 

25 
1 

59 
4 

9' 

i' 

1 
2 

8 
5 

40 

12 

17 

15 

82 

1 

1 

252 

46 

165 

73 

10 

24 

6 

11 

12 

266 

80 

59 

470 

2 

29 

14 

IM 

1 

868 

90 

3 

886 

7 

1 

47 

12 

1 

3 

6 

52 

19 

49 

40 
12 
6 

1 
7 

1 

905 
112 
92 
7 
104 
4 

22.6 

2 

Arkansas 

9.3 

3 

California 

15.8 

4 

Colorado 

7.0 

6 

Connecticut 

14.9  ' 

6 

Delaware.. 

4.0 

7 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

Florida 

250 

25 

102 

61 

10 

24 

1 

7 

5 

91 

8 

53 

420 

2 

29 

9 

116 

21,384 

266 

8,778 

6,028 

179 

388 

28 

93 

381 

1,246 

86 

528 

9,628 

29 

2,860 

81 

269 

85.3 
10.  G 
86.1 
98.8 
17.9 
16.2 
28.0 
13.3 
66.2 
13.7 
4.5 
10.0 
22.9 
14.5 

9 

Georgia 

10 

Illinois 

11 

Indiana 

12 

Iowa 

18 

Kansas 

14 

Kentucky 

15 

Maine 

16 

Maryland 

17 

Massachusetts 

18 

Michigan 

19 

Minnesota 

20 

Missouri 

21 

Montana 

22 

Nebraska 

98.6 

23 

New  Hampshire. 

9.0 
2.3 

24 

New  Jersev 

26 

New  Mexico 

26 

New  York 

404 
20 

1 

487 

1 

1 

26 

12 

1 

1 

8 

48 

17 

41 

CS,(M1 

274 

21 

«9,774 

48 

14 

802 

512 

2 

8 

111 

884 

653 

299 

c7.6 

13.7 

21.0 

«20.1 

43.0 

14.0 

30.8 

42.7 

2.0 

3.0 

87.0 

18.4 

88.4 

7.3 

27 

Ohio 

28 

Oregon 

29 

Pennsylvania 

80 

Rhode  Island 

81 

South  Dakota 

82 

Tennessee 

83 

Texas  

84 

Utah 

35 

Vermont ' 

86 

Virginia 

87 

Washington 

88 

West  Virginia 

89 

Wisconsin 

Total 

1,075 

724 

351 

3,786 

2,843 

/69,759 

/29.8 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ix)ui8iana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  issi^Bippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Kebra.««ka 

New  Hampshire 


1890. 


11 

10 

1 

2 

2 

28 

23 

5 

4 

4 

43 

19 

24 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

11 

2 

9 

10 

5 

5 

1 

1 

138 

86 

53 

26 

15 

11 

4 

8 

1 

8 

8 

15 

8 

7 

8 

2 

1 

28 

20 

8 

25 

19 

6 

146 

96 

50 

21 

10 

11 

26 

20 

6 

1 

1 

30 

16 

14 

6 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

11 

3 

8 

59 

5 

125 

186 

100 

13 

14 

18 

15 

1 

2,496 

158 

6 

5 

168 

30 

39 

47 

510 

102 

143 

8 

126 

6 

8 

20 


84 


1,102 

137 

6 

6 

27 

80 
4 

18 
190 

21 

98 
8 

63 
5 
7 

14 


1.970 
43 

168 


1,112 


105 
175 
105 


c22,563 

1,647 

47 

59 

656 

286 

69 

113 

c7,553 

181 

1,008 

186 

1,180 

68 

130 

166 


a  Not  including 
6  Not  including 
c  Not  including 
d  Not  including 


1  establishment  not  reported, 

2  establishments  not  reported. 

2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
8  establishments  not  reported. 


33.4 
8.6 
8.6 


32.7 


9.5 
13.5 
26.3 


<r20.5 
12.0 

9.4 
11.8 
24.3 

9.6 
17.3 

6.3 
e40.0 

8.6 
10.3 
62.0 
21.3 
13.6 
18.6 
11.9 
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Table  II.--STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1889. 


Days  until  strikers 

vrere  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

T/wflof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

1 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

905 

22.6 

9.3 

14.6 

17.1 

11.8 

4.0 

2.0 

84.7 

11.6 

66.7 

84.0 

17.9 

16.2 

11.5 

11.9 

44.7 

24.0 

8.1 

72.7 

29.0 

14.6 

98.6 

7.4 

8.9 

5.0 

ell.  7 

24.7 

11.7 

«16.2 

19.9 

14.0 

81.7 

42.7 

2,0 

9.3 

22.0 

17.9 

88.2 

12.1 

82 

8 

12 
U 
16 
17 

1 

1197,612 

2,810 

a28,060 

84,767 

47,605 

2,000 

100 

943,750 

61,849 

1,289,740 

849,895 

7,525 

7,776 

7,297 

23,500 

63,947 

0561,602 

11,224 

178,385 

249,750 

2,227 

24,226 

15,992 

67,880 

13,400 

767,487 

148,947 

1,105 

8,860,299 

49,146 

8.100 

288,900 

21,425 

75 

2,476 

22.189 

49,418 

418,606 

89,196 

n,337 

211 

4,519 

949,850 

850 

4,560 

19,400 

661,812 

700 

1 

112 

2 

246 

267 

378 

4 

2 

21,&42 

627 

9,361 

6,134 

179 

388 

69 

131 

636 

6,381 

243 

4,289 

13,631 

29 

2,860 

104 

606 

6 

c 10, 104 

2,223 

35 

tf  13,488 

139 

14 

1,491 

612 

2 

28 

132 

933 

726 

692 

4|                2 

8 
4 

9 

6 

8,043 

5 
6 

1 
247 

8 
85 
11 

1 
21 

1 

7 

1 

4 

43 

50 

61 

9 

8 

6 

11 

8 

176 

16 

40 

186 

241,116 

1,368 

29.619 

7,808 

420 

437 

908 

800 

61,220 

50,544 

543 

12,465 

9,193 

660 

3,600 

267,800 

16,578 

899,683 

76.036 

1,250 

775 

1,600 

480 

a  11, 200 

a  166, 789 

8,415 

106, 175 

104,400 

1,500 

7,000 

4,136 

19,000 

25,000 

d 585. 178 

81,718 

125 

0765,403 

46,226 

1,200 

66.125 

2,600 

15 

500 

6,000 

8,400 

62,400 

42,476 

8 
9 

71 
1 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

4 

64 

13 

17 

8 

2 

6 

4 

121 

1 

686 

12 

3 

482 

2 

1 

12 
12 
1 

16 

86 

2 

2 

281 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
4 
22 

22 

6 
11 

28 

2,610 

24 
25 

21 
85 

261 
43 

a84,936 
26,645 
66 
a 66, 388 
4,054 
2,030 
18,941 

n 

26 
27 
28 

213 

191 
6 

29 
30 

31 

1 

34 

32 
83 

84 

1 

1 

10 
14 

1 

2 
1 
6 
2 
83 

735 
2,122 
1,697 
5,000 
2,111 

86 

4 
37 

8 
15 

86 
87 
88 
89 

/99,137 

/26.2 

1,760 

716 

1,810 

610,409,686 

i7  692, 017 

^2,936,762 

1890. 


1,970 

43 

3,600 

2,430 

4  471 

106 

151 

228 

199 

7 

«83,6&4 

1,933 

173 

59 

8.229 

286 

688 

200 

c  17, 545 

4,142 

1,766 

186 

2.206 

73 

132 

214 

83.4 

8.6 
28.8 
13.1 
44.7 

8.1 
10.8 
12.7 
13.3 

7.0 
«33.6 
12.2 
28.8 
11.8 
19.2 

9.5 
17.6 

6.3 
eS4.5 
40.6 
12.8 
62.0 
17.6 
12.2 
16.6 
10.7 

8 
6 
63 

66 

446,420 

450 

298,985 

105,576 

826,367 

2,776 

89,507 

90,912 

23,860 

1.900 

1,911,260 

88,416 

^,580 

6,000 

89.312 

42,500 

87,851 

21,265 

524.185 

388,628 

115,972 

5,600 

93,530 

19,036 

•       9,875 

68,048 

139,000 

40 

65 

66,171 

6,050 

89,636 

41 

6 

66 

186 

71 

2 

10 

10 

18 

1 

1,182 

68 

1 

1 

66 
8 
14 
11 
257 
89 
60 
8 
67 
5 
1 
4 

825,200 

45,800 

93,680 

500 

10,593 

27,850 

6,200 

500 

1,056,984 

89,700 

3,125 

575 

029,600 

5,800 

15,117 

13,668 

311, 109 

179,575 

119,360 

1,500 

37,300 

4,000 

650 

10, 193 

42 
43 

27 
11 
4 
4 

1 

2 

.     44 

45 

10,632 

15,480 

67 

46 

4 

1 

47 
48 
49 

855 

16 

5 

4 

110 

22 

13 

82 

239 

9 

82 

609 
84 

163,620 

8,170 

686 

60 

6,666 

60 
61 
62 

53 

2 

64 

55 

12 
4 

14 
4 

1 

7,178 

228 

106,304 

17,656 

9,934 

387 

12,075 

186 

326 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 

1 
7 
13 

6 

62 
63 

64 

8 

65 

e2^oi  including  1  establishment  closed  permanentlv. 
/Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 


2  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

LAB  1901- 10 
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KEPOBT   OF    THE    COlOCIBfilOirEB   OF   ItABOK. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— ContmuecL 
188»— Concluded. 


glnal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territoriea. 


Employees  baforo  stzike. 


Male. 


Feaaale. 


Total. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
!  15 

;16 

'  17 
'18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
•27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
84 
35 
36 
87 


Alabama 

Ajkausas 

California 

Colomdo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Gteoi^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine > 

Maryland 

Massachnsette 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MtHBonri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  iMland 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VIrirlnia 

Wasliington ^ . . 

Wert  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


4,996 

199 

2,001 

1,027 

4,800 

143 

20 

5.995 

2,232 

80,769 

12,498 

838 

250 

2,283 

1,489 

1,046 

96,491 

2,270 

6,649 

4,385 

35 

312 

1,204 

9,251 

1,560 

60,947 

13,467 

243 

198,128 

858 

1+S 

10,968 

163 

15 

182 

1.149 

2,081 

6,387 

4,291 


164 


2,707 
282 


1,175 
25 


64 
175 
142 
22,675 
26 
15 
43 


616 
3,682 


8,301 
802 


2,168 


160 


404,167 


44,495 


4,996 

■     109 

2,155 

1,027 

7,607 

.    425 

-     20 

6,875 

2,232 

Sl,944 

12,623 

338 

■'    250 

2,ai7 

1,664 

1,188 

49,166 

2,296 

5,6^ 

4,428 

85 

315 

1,820 

12,933 

1,550 

59,251 

K,259 

243 

196,286 

1,244 

145 

It,  972 

163 

15 

182 

1,299 

2,081 

6,390 

4,315 


448,662 


1800~Continued. 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

Alah^tnA  _ ... 

10,278 

31 

7;  446 

8,610 

7,966 

1,410 

818 

3,085 

1,067 

140 

186,734 

10,662 

146 

212 

6,398 

2,700 

3,824 

5,856 

26,621 

16,  .594 

7,174 

83 

4,679 

1,073 

551 

1,844. 

10,278 

81 

7,569 

8,510 

11,227 

1,410 

320 

3,470 

1.068 

140 

189,125 

10,746 

146 

218 

6,55{J 

2,728 

4,100 

6,948 

84,530 

16,621 

7,208 

83 

6,153 

1,073 

551 

8,438 

.V^'kausfts 

(.'ulifv^rnia 

123 

Colorado « > 

Connecticut 

3,262 

7* 

885 
U 

S,'39i* 

94 

1 

6 

160 

28 

276 

92 

7,909 

27 

34 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

48 

Georgia 

49 

Idaho 

60 

llUnois 

61 

Indiana 

62 

Iowa 

53 

Kansas 

6-1 

Kentucky 

55 

Tx>Tii!«riAnft .  ...      .  X....X. 

66 

Maine 

67 

Mftryland ....,.,., 

68 

Mas^^chu5etts > 

69 

Michigan 

.  60 

M  innesota 

61 

Mississippi 

62 

Missouri 

63 

Montana ... 

64 

Nebraska 

65 

New  Harap^.'iire 

1,694 

oNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Tablb  O — STKIKES  FOR  YEAES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

188»-CoTicluded. 


Strikers. 

Eraploreee  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  ?-trike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

P«T!Rle. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

a,  731 

95 

434 

717 

1,170 

160 

20 

6,774 

1,490 

12,0»58 

4,682 

275 

1^ 

161 

1,036 

440 

16,555 

750 

5.*53 

3,867 

29 

274 

603 

3,715 

3H5 

30,295 

3,497 

91,097 

a«9 

146 
3,904 

163 
15 

151 

659 
l,ft44 
5,168 
3,206 

4,991 

95 

535 

740 

1,615 

143 

!» 

6,896 

1,890 

16,268- 

7,037 

338 

245 

231 

1,179 

472 

13,777 

814 

5,569 

4,172 

34 

812 

881 

2,934 

800 

29,908 

6,0-« 

47 

103,098 

650 

146 

4,802 

163 

15 

la 

509 
1,706 
6,igB 
3,626 

4.991 

95 

637 

740 

1,952 

425 

20 

6,775 

1,890 

16,409 

7,037 

338 

245 

231 

1,230 

612 

26,764 

820 

6.569 

4,172 

34 

315 

1,218 

4,248 

800 

86,265 

6,275 

47 

1W,109 

837 

146 

4,802 

163 

15 

151 

669 

1,706 

6,198 

8,630 

116 

ao 

117 
240 
15« 

"T 

28 

116 
86 

le 

240 
168 

115 
35 

£75' 

37 

1 

2 

1«3 

3 

4 

4S7 

282 

12 

6 
6 

1 

880 

m 

130 
141 
284 

68 

130 

241 

284 

68 

130 

107 

90 

42 

'" 29* 

13 
12 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

26 

23 

14 

36 

1,724 

240 

1,265 

468 

1 

94 

40 

896 

1 

o3,274 

643 

3 

29 

23 

24 

86 

2,016 

240 

1,281 

468 

1 

94 

41 

899 

1 

a8,594 

664 

13 
14 

si 

140 

12,987 

6 

10 

15 
16 

292 

1,224 
129 
962 
179 

17 
18 

16 

19 

20 

21 

1,819 

94 
40 
11 

6481* 

173 

22 

1 

23 
24 

25 

5,' 362 
251 

a320 
21 

26 
27 
28 

1,016 
2S7 

4,954 
185 

66 
60 

6,010 
236 

^^ 

29 
SO 
31 

343 

348 

107 

32 

83 

84 

is 

19 
450 

21 
449 

13 
19 

450 
21 

419 

19 
408 

20 
291 

85 

150 
4' 

86 

87 

88 

89 

206,068 

226,804 

23,755 

249,559 

a  15, 914 

a  811 

a  16, 726 

66,802 

1 8»<K-Contumed. 


7,741 

10,155 

81 

3,238 

2,270 

4,432 

244 

270 

2,737 

721 

90 

66,934 

3,092 

66 

212 

3,788 

2,684 

l,2aj 

2,9» 

13,289 

»,898 

6,232 

83 

2,191 

1,070 

468 

1,203 

10,155 

31 

3,327 

2,270 

6,866 

244 

270 

8,122 

721 

90 

•7,639 

8,081 

67 

218 

8,ft42 

2,684 

1,352 

2,998 

15,077 

9,900 

6,232 

83 

2,596 

1,670 

468 

2,673 

128 

1 

637 

404 

332 

46 

197 

81 

78 

128 
1 
640 
404 
867 
46 
197 
31 
78 

77 

4C 

31 



41 

2,612 
1,850 

2,  aw 

244 

268 

2,920 

299 

90 

65,172 

2,441 

40 

164 

3,200 

2,278 

1,214 

2,265 

11,011 

7,296 

3,975 

28 

1          2,483 

1,070 

275 

1,808 

89 

3 

161 

389 

98 

42 
4S 

1,433 

26 

44 

45 

19« 

46 

886 

47 

26 

4^ 

4S 

•05 

29 

1 

6 
M 

6,099 

139 

11 

17 

IW 

20 
14 

6,109 

168 

11 

17 

104 

1,888 
16 
11 
17 
48 

5C 
51 

62 

53 

54 

55 

70 

76 

1,888 

2 

196 

ia» 

1,900 

406 

770 

26 

75 

6 

260 
189 
2,101 
406 
796 

26 
525 

75 

136 
4 

686 

286 

234 

26 

68 

5€ 
57 

201 
28* 

6C 

61 

406 

180 

62 
63 

64 

i,476 

10 

10 

io 

65 

b  Not  iucluding^  2  wtnfaHrtnnenti  not  reported. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— ConUnued. 
1 8  90— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ordered  by 

1 

labor 

£stabli8hment8. 

Total 

organization. 

strikes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 

Aggre- 

Average 

Yes. 

No. 

ber 

gate  days 

days 

closed. 

closed. 

closed. 

58 

40 

18 

149 

112 

1,098 

9.8 

816 

679 

187 

2,639 

1,719 

a20,548 

a  12.0 

83 

46 

37 

811 

179 

3.081 

17.2 

6 

4 

2 

192 

187 

2,646 

14.1 

151 

d90 

d60 

1,034 

682 

13,462 

19.7 

13 

2 

U 

37 

3 

34 

11.3 

1 

1 
11 

7* 

1 
82 

18 

19 

113 

5.9 

5 

5 

82 

82 

1,686 

20.5 

8 

6 

2 

156 

154 

1,361 

8.8 

2 

2 

88 

80 

880 

11.0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2.0 

20 

16 

4 

113 

97 

688 

7.1 

9 

6 

3 

40 

39 

964 

24.7 

34 

d20 

dl8 

92 

54 

623 

9.7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

5.0 

1,833 

/1, 806 

/525 

9,424 

5,301 

fir  86, 632 

gie.i 

1891. 


17 

Alabama 

•2 
2 
8 

28 

10 

34 
6 
3 
6 

23 

1 

119 

40 
1 
8 
2 

15 
1 
6 

11 
136 

17 

85 
1 

22 
3 
1 
4 

62 
2 
761 
104 
146 

11 
1 
2 

19 
6 
3 
4 
7 
7 

54 

2 
2 
2 

25 
8 
9 
8 
3 
1 

15 
1 

83 

27 
1 
6 
2 
5 
1 
2 
8 

68 

12 

22 
1 

17 
1 
1 
3 

35 

2 

669 

66 

(il06 

2 

1 

1 

10 
6 
3 
2 
7 
6 

37 

1 
8 
2 
26 
2 

5* 

8 

86' 

18 

2 

io* 

4* 

3 
67 

6 
18 

6' 

2 

i' 

17 

92* 

88 

<2S9 

9 

i* 

9 
2 

i' 

17 

12 

I 

47 

34 

46 

19 

10 

6 

63 

2 

1,111 

256 

1 

117 

2 

53 

12 

11 

82 

234 

47 

126 

17 

184 

8 

12 

11 

224 

6 

1,605 

349 

2,476 

11 

1 

3 

81 

8 

82 

4 

8 

13 

772 

12 

728 

60.7 

18 

Arizona 

19 

Arkansas 

3 

19 

29 

11 

16 

3 

6 

86 

2 

362 

229 

1 

110 

1 

47 

12 

1 

27 

62 

18 

61 

17 

9 

2 

12 

9 

135 

6 

996 

226 

1,417 

2 

22 

210 

1,452 

48 

8 

81 

2^ 

8 

8.900 

7,773 

15 

6,178 

15 

894 

81 

28 

318 

i911 

299 

1,214 

918 

J 172 

11 

696 

23 

1,729 

460 

ilO,011 

m4,456 

22,596 

64 

7.3 

11.1 

60.1 

ill.  5 

8.0 

2.7 

13.5 

8.2 

4.0 

24.6 

33.9 

15.0 

56.2 

15.0 

8.4 

7.0 

28.0 

11.8 

il4.9 

16.6 

19.9 

54.0 

i21.6 

6.6 

68.0 

2.6 

12.8 

92.0 

iio.i 

m20.0 
15.9 
32.0 

20 

California 

21 

Colorado 

22 

Connecticut 

23 

Delaware 

24 

District  of  Columbia 

25 

Florida 

26 

Georgia 

27 

Idaho  

28 

Illinois 

29 

80 

Indian  Territory 

31 

Iowa 

82 

Kansas 

33 

Kentucky 

81 

Louisiana 

35 

Maine 

36 

Maryland 

37 

Ma.«'}«achusett8 

88 

Michigan 

39 

Minnesota 

40 

Mississippi 

41 

Missouri 

42 

Montana 

48 

Nebnu>ka 

44 

New  Hampshire 

45 

N  ew  Jersey 

46 

New  Mexico 

47 

New  York 

48 

Ohio 

49 

Pennsylvania 

50 

Rhode  Island 

51 

South  Carolina 

52 

South  Dakota 

2 
38 
8 

4 

4,846 

364 

2.0 
U4.4 
46.5 

53 

Tennessee 

54 

Texas 

55 

Vermont 

66 

Virginia 

1 

7 

10 

636 

1 

42 

497 

12,274 

1.0 
6.0 

49.7 
19.3 

67 

Washington 

68 

West  Virginia 

59 

Wisconsin 

Total 

1,717 

dl,284 

d432 

8,116 

4,598 

<J87,768 

9 19.1 

a  Not  including  7  establishments  closed  permanently. 

bNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

dNot  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

«Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

oNot  Including  9  establishmenta  closed  permanently. 

A  Not  including  6  establishments  not  reported. 

<Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

J  Not  including  1  establishment  cloaed  penuonently. 
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Table  n.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1890— ConUnued. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establlshracnts  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees' — 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Ajrpregatc. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1,712 

a  39, 681 

7,579 

2.678 

^,211 

1,470 

7 

910 

1,685 

1,558 

3,192 

56 

1,288 

1,438 

743 

9 

11.5 
tilS.l 
24.4 
13.9 
33.1 
89.7 
7.0 
11.1 
20.5 
10.0 
86.3 
14.0 
11.4 
86.0 
8.1 
4.5 

87 

62,001 

196 

3 

685 

27 

1 

27 
65 

10 

6141 

32 

3 

84 

1 

62 

6496 

83 

186 

866 

9 

<M36,283 

2,332,758 

817,131 

40,100 

6,529,255 

45,621 

840 

66,131 

51,220 

29,980 

46,618 

6,516 

87,771 

185,500 

86,661 

18,247 

136,956 

246,200 

24,516 

186 

« 122, 279 

8,560 

245 

4,685 

SllO,  790 

1,190.174 

c 147, 279 

8,075 

960,097 

28,805 

160 

41,000 

9,500 

6,126 

4,000 

2,050 

4,676 

83,150 

6121,065 

2,500 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 

12 

43 
17 

8 
9 

156 

88 

10 

325 

60 

2,720 

8,200 

200 

11 

2 
89 
20 
45 

1 

1 

1 

24 
17 
43 

1 

12 
13 

3 
4 

14 
16 
16 

£7227,901   1         g2A.2 

64.961  1          6943 

6  3,519 

13,875,388 

e910,285  1  A  6, 136, 404 

1891. 


728 

7 

22 

M5 

1,600 

^838 

740 

243 

81 

627 

8 

25,350 

7,991 

16 

6.228 

20 

447 

106 

406 

i8,426 

ff71 

1,809 

918 

i5,162 

15 

696 

37 

4,146 

463 

i  19, 363 

to7,739 

158,188 

118 

7 

7 

9,092 

364 

6,620 

263 

44 

617 

22,691 

60.7 

2.3 

7.3 

20.1 

44.1 

jlS.b 

88.9 

24.3 

13.6 

8.4 

4.0 

22.8 

31.2 

16.0 

63.2 

10.0 

8.4 

7.0 

9.6 

12.8 

il4.7 

20.7 

14.6 

64.0 

i28.2 

5.0 

68.0 

3.4 

18.6 

77.2 

il2.1 

m22.8 

61.9 

10.7 

7.0 

2.8 

112.2 

46.6 

68.5 

65.8 

6.6 

89.8 

29.8 

4 

1 

8 

2 

3 

24 

28 

23 

15 

7 

4 

14 

2 

228 

127 

1 

102 

1 

14 

20,700 

2,350 

4,509 

59,151 

164,084 

62,935 

1,784 

8,262 

83,421 

103,094 

4,500 

1,630,013 

499,939 

2,500 

295,440 

10,784 

38,423 

8,500 

6,001 

46,047 

197,331 

69,166 

72,522 

40,000 

118,393 

7,950 

11,000 

2,001 

647,157 

60,585 

1,213,092 

466,659 

7,512,419 

103, 169 

468 

2,2.'30 

0  432,235 

184,550 

91,841 

26,665 

8,063 

190,380 

472, 172 

1,150 
450 

4,500 

17 

18 

416 

75,000 

69,760 

80,610 

600 

2,150 

10,590 

81,435 

1,000 

661,774 

219,320 

200 

60,350 

1,500 

8,226 

2,000 

1,400 

26,600 

6123,980 

61,400 

43,500 

10,000 

84,425 

8,700 

6,000 

633 

148,925 

25,000 

Z435,207 

<  138, 916 

2,988,773 

6132,600 

20 

40 

p250,400 

201,250 

10,000 

110,300 

1,195 

46,400 

217,776 

19 

'I 
14 
4 
3 
2 
6 

2 

i  1,717 
64 
10,810 
250 
2,729 
6,000 
1,667 

20 
21 

9 

22 
23 

24 

26 

43 

26 
27 

861 
62 

77 

93,876 
14,041 

28 
29 
80 

13 
1 

89 
12 
3 
26 
75 
29 
67 

2 

766 

31 
32 

83 

84 

8 

6 

95 

9 

24 

17 

88 

2 

12 

2 

129 

1 

473 

169 

2,187 

9 

1 

237 

2,586 

16,324 

8,141 

7,760 

1,200 

20,319 

276 

3,000 

222 

25,306 

*"*Jti33,'622* 

6 18, 764 

n 676, 284 

2,609 

86 

86 

64 
9 
84 

87 
88 
89 
40 

68 

1 

28 

41 
42 

48 

4 

71 

5 

1,068 

128 

213 

6 
24 

44 

46 
46 

44 
52 
76 
2 

47 
48 
49 
60 

51 

1 
24 

3 
80 

1 

6 
11 
142 

"2 

8 
3 

875 
80,123 
1,166 

62 

49 
2 
2 
8 
3 
2 
473 

68 
64 
65 



12,191 

60 

7,000 

82,685 

66 

67 

58 

i67 

69 

9282,839 

934.9 

8,074 

673 

4,369 

014,801,605 

r  1,132, 567 

«6, 176, 688 

*  Not  incladingr  14  establishments  not  reported. 
<Not  including  6  establishments  not  reported, 
fii  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
n  Not  including  13  establishments  not  reported. 
0  Including  $18,000  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines. 
plnclodlng  $145,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies. 
q  Not  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently. 
fNot  including  30  establishments  not  reported. 

«Not  including  10  establishments  not  reported  but  including  $146,000  lost  by  convict^mploying 
companies. 
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BEPOBT   OP   THE    OOMHISdlOFBB    OP  U^BOB. 


Tabub  II.-STRIKE8  FOB  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Cantinned. 
189a-Concliided. 


Mar- 

ginal 

ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


New  Jersey . . . 
New  Vork  . . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vcnnont 

Virginia 

WashitiKton.. 
Wt»t  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total... 


9,695 
109, 182 
20.341 
2,532 
101,796 
2,702 
80 
4,088 
1,624 
8,615 
1,605 
1,611 
2,334 
8,658 
8,818 
1,217 


642,173 


7,416 

26,279 

633 


8,841 
1,938 


40 


200 


25 
U6 


59,362 


17,111 

1S5.461 

20,974 

2.532 

108,637 

4,640 

80 

4,128 

1.624 

8,615 

1,505 

1,811 

2,3^4 

8,683 

8,934 

1,217 


601,535 


18»1— Concluded. 


17 

AlahaTTia 

217 

876 

588 

8,205 

2,066 

6,160 

832 

460 

772 

11,245 

350 

79,744 

18,422 

234 

5,836 

2,132 

1,927 

690 

1,720 

2,529 

23,276 

5,367 

6,632 

387 

9,419 

890 

104 

525 

12,811 

2,050 

87,707 

23,081 

129,561 

4,341 

41 

375 

5,W2 

1,411 

1,677 

1,293 

633 

1,885 

15, 515 

217 

879 

588 

8,375 

2,059 

7,798 

851 

489 

988 

U,388 

350 

81,004 

18,422 

234 

5,910 

2,132 

1,965 

690 

2,220 

2,538 

85,916 

6,384 

6,747 

387 

9,565 

890 

107 

770 

14,062 

2,(^0 

68,537 

24,242 

138.432 

7,613 

41 

875 

5,698 

1,411 

1,677 

1.293 

633 

1,885 

16,535 

18 

Axissona 

8 

19 

Arkansas 

20 

California 

170 

8 

2,648 

19 

29 

216 

148 

21 

Colorado 

22 

Connecticut 

23 

Delaware 

24 

District  of  Cbhunbia 

25 

Florida 

26 

Georgia 

27 

Idaho  

28 

Illinois 

1,260 

29 

Indiana 

30 

Indian  Territory 

75* 

31 

Iowa 

82 

Kansas 

33 

Kentucky 

38 

m 

9 

12,640 

27 

115 

34 

I»iTi}¥fana .....' 

35 

Maine 

36 

Maryland 

37 

M««t%chu«<*tt^ 

38 

Michigan 

39 

Minnesota 

40 

Mississippi 

41 

Miasoun 

136 

42 

Montana 

43 

Nebrajtka  

S 

215 

1,241 

44 

New  Hampshire 

45 

Now  Jerst.»y 

40 

New  Mexico..  ..             .              

47 

New  York 

10,830 
1,161 
8,871 
3,172 

48 

Ohio 

49 

Penns\'lvania 

50 

Rhode  Island 

51 

South  Carolina 

52 

Sooth  Dakota  .                

53 

T«'trne*»MV^ 

56 

54 

Texas 

.     55 

Vermont , 

5*1 

Vlrjflnla 

57 

Washington 

5M 

We««t  Virg:inla 

59 

Wisconsin 

1,020 

Total 

443,596 

44,630 

488,226 

a  Not  including  I  establishment  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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Tamji  HL-^STRIKES  FOB  YEARS,  BY  8TATES— ContinuecL 
1890--Ck)noluded 


Striken. 

Employees  liirawn  out  of  «nploy- 
,      ment  by  strike. 

N 

ew  employees  after  strike. 

Ifoiw 

ginal 
bar. 

M^le. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

6,888 
66,810 
8.616 
1,056 
68,701 
1,617 
35 
1,721 
1,624 
1,324 
1,490 
1,334 
2,165 
2,811 
5,020 
1.209 

5,848 

58,545 

10,247 

1,056 

81,597 

1,609 

85 

2,311 

1,624 

1,324 

1,490 

1,294 

2,165 

3,642 

6,209 

1,209 

4.981 

16  UO 

297 

10,829 

76,655 

10,514 

1,056 

84,126 

2,427 

35 

2,829 

1,624 

1,324 

1,490 

1,834 

2,165 

8,667 

6,261 

1,209 

5§9 

6,319 

824 

10 

751 

69 

579 

7,070 

893 

115 

a811 

832 

1 
2 
8 
4 

2,628 
818 

9,571 
96 

154 

9,725 
96 

66,266 
49 

5 
6 

7 

18 

277 

277 

174 

8 

9 

7 

7 



10 

11 

40 

12 

80 

75 

657 

9 

80 

75 

669 

9 

18 

25 
62 

14 

12 

266 
9 

15 
16 

265,900 

318,613 

38,831 

851,944 

29,562 

1,472 

81,034 

C12.393 

1891— Concluded. 


165 
37 

552 
1,446 
1,746 
1,286 

109 

141 

838 
4,615 

350 
23,804 
11,235 

176 
5,765 

523 
1,307 

690 

242 
2,154 
8,246 
8,748 
3.771 

387 
2,061 

715 

107 

136 
6,630 

555 

85,497 

15.831 

90,219 

1,347 

32 

200 
8,069 
1.366 
1,301 

217 

47 

582 

1,681 

1,907 

1,422 

105 

186 

770 

4,862 

860 

81,719 

12,514 

284 

5,784 

605 

1,485 

600 

281 

2,196 

8,717 

4.466 

3,915 

3S7 

2,392 

715 

104 

271 

9,389 

656 

87,178 

19,208 

106,791 

1,677 

82 

200 

3.971 

1,369 

1,301 

860 

662 

1,828 

10,793 

217 

47 

682 

1,789 

1,910 

1,990 

112 

198 

986 

4,962 

350 

82,071 

12,514 

234 

5,869 

606 

1,467 

690 

245 

2,196 

10,518 

4,468 

3,975 

387 

2,400 

715 

107 

861 

10,331 

555 

42,291 

19,781 

U0,391 

2,431 

32 

200 

3.975 

1,869 

1,301 

360 

662 

1,828 

11,627 

17 

12 
12 
198 
215 
89 
80 
86 
14 
1.162 

12 

12 

199 

215 

95 

87 

40 

14 

1,162 

8 
12 

18 

19 

108 
3 

M8 

7 

12 

216 

100 

1 

20 

185 

7 

21 

6 
7 

4 

22 
28 

22 

24 
26 

1,028 

26 

27 

852 

1,623 
169 

88 

i,666 
169 

484 
156 

28 
29 

80 

75 

7 

4 

11 

" 

81 
32 

82 

108 

108 

87 

83 

34 

14 

M 
115 
1.028 
226 
606 

18 
649 

14 

10 

164 

64 

125 
1,187 
226 
616 
18 
651 

9 
54 
275 
130 
362 
18 
257 

35 
86 

1,801 
12 
30 

37 
38 



10 

39 
40 

8 

2 

41 
42 

3 
90 
942 

43 

97 

1,515 

10 

3.966 

985 

16.841 

66 

2 

65 
75 

162 

1,590 

10 

4.295 

1,020 

17,179 

66 

2 

162 

50 

10 

a325 

594 

44 
45 
46 

5,118 
675 

8.600 
764 

829 
85 

838 
10 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

4 

570 
126 
7 
283 
440 
150 
1.586 

2 

572 
126 
7 
288 
440 
150 
1,646 

351 
126 

53 

54 

55 

iso 

440 
150 

1.256 

56 

562 

57 

1,692 

58 

9.434 

831 

W 

59 

945.042 

283,661 

15,258 

298,939 

32,956 

1,159 

84,116 

a  17, 378 

cNot  iucludliig  3  ei>tabli»hmeiitb  Dot  reported. 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMMISSIONEB    OF   LABOB. 


Table  II.~STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1802. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Stat&s  and  Territories. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


Average 

days 

closed. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washitigton 

WcstVirgina 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1 
4 

17 
7 

87 
1 

11 

16 
124 

26 
1 
7 
3 
9 
4 
6 

26 
154 

28 

13 
1 

24 
3 
1 
8 

27 

454 

1 

8 

77 
2 

91 

11 
1 

12 
3 
2 
1 
6 
6 

11 

67 
1 


20 

A 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

15 

12 

869 

85 

1 

3 

61 

26 

1 

1 

62 

29 

2 

9 

1 

7 

5 

8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

9 

2 

84 

23 

1 

1 

6 
49 
80 
64 

1 

22 

24 

707 

78 

1 


64 

1,113 

6 

155 

438 

60 

46 

1 

86 
3 
2 
16 
64 
1,371 

7 
291 

2 
893 
43 

1 
41 

4 
10 
86 
12 
27 
60 
142 

1 


1 
144 
510 


16 


195 


21 

10 

489 

51 

1 

8 

3 

19 

1,112 

1 

65 

267 

10 

81 

1 

5 

1 

2 

8 

41 

905 

1 

4 

120 


287 

a96 

9,207 

786 

7 

367 

54 

1,867 

4,614 

122 

2,427 

4,733 

78 

331 

42 

139 

43 

8 

a28 

1,249 

9,709 

8 

33 

2,207 


199 

16 

1 

8 

8 

9 

6 

2 

26 

60 


7,976 

904 

2 

190 

54 

63 

1,428 

148 

191 

2,227 

a2,004 

8 


Total 1,298 


918 


6,540 


8,634 


d 53, 967 


1.0 
72.0 
26.8 


12.2 


13.7 

a  10. 7 

18.8 

15.4 

7.0 
45.9 
18.0 
71.4 

4.1 
122.0 
37.8 
17.7 

7.8 
10.7 
42.0 
27.8 
43.0 

4.0 
a4.0 
80.5 
10.7 

8.0 

8,3 
18.4 


40.1 
56.5 

2,0 
23.8 
18.0 

7.0 

238,0 

74.0 

7.3 

87.1 

a22.8 

8.0 


<il4.9 


1893. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska , 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 


3 

3 

3 

3 

63 

17.7 

2 

1 

1 

9 

9 

147 

16.3 

24 

13 

11 

37 

2 

299 

149.5 

6 

1 

5 

8 

4 

9 

2.3 

83 

11 

22 

47 

2 

17 

8.6 

8 

1 

2 

10 

2 

14 

7.0 

8 

2 

1 

12 

7 

118 

16.1 

21 

3 

18 

48 

84 

a  490 

a  14. 8 

11 

8 

8 

28 

20 

111 

6.6 

129 

96 

83 

1,382 

1,074 

<i7,838 

d7.8 

86 

24 

12 

176 

121 

2,605 

20.7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

88 

19.0 

7 

7 

91 

91 

10,418 
J920 

114.6 

22 

12 

10 

107 

45 

i20.9 

10 

6 

4 

88 

19 

^m 

51.9 

4 

1 

8 

4 

1 

7 

7.0 

169 

97 

72 

372 

151 

1,896 

12.6 

19 

10 

9 

45 

86 

963 

26.8 

24 

21 

8 

83 

19 

86 

4.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.0 

29 

25 

4 

161 

128 

8,357 

26.2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

898 

66.8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

1 

149 

149.0 

82 

23 

9 

54 

10 

189 

18.9 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
b  Not  including  1,093  establishments  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 
e  Not  Including  1,095  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1892. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Estiiblishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Kmployees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Ag^rc^te. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  losi«. 

A>«istance. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

157 

1,608 

4,790 

1,393 

14 

294 

a  242 

19,331 

1,587 

7 

378 

1,917 

4,616 

179 

10,818 

8,863 

792 

783 

42 

2,323 

166 

8 

a  168 

1,414 

22,24^1 

3 

39 

6,577 

6 

15,096 

2,599 

2 

G52 

57 

367 

13,072 

1,137 

2f» 

2,488 

a2,805 

3 

1.0 
81.4 
82.8 
159.7 
21.8 
14.0 
13.4 
a  10. 5 
27.3 
20.3 

7.0 
42.0 
18.0 
30.0 

4.1 
29.8 
70.0 
20.2 
13.2 
17.0 
42.0 
27.0 
55.3 

4.0 

a  11. 2 

22.1 

16.2 

3.0 

5.6 
22.6 

2.5 
38.4 
60.4 

2.0 
16.9 
14.8 
36.7 
152.0 
94.8 

7.6 

41.5 

a20.5 

3.0 

1 

2 

31 

18 

24 

«140 

8,860 

93,792 

83,716 

109,965 

312 

129,640 

&I.881 

1,014.266 

117,681 

1,000 

62,825 

9,900 

89,063 

273,304 

8,997 

292,256 

651,458 

106,810 

45,080 

850 

179,963 

18,140 

40 

5,599 

80,663 

1,591,259 

360 

665 

259,702 

890 

8,871,702 

29,267 

788 

36.148 

17,270 

5,220 

813,660 

12,526 

7,972 

641,  aw 

688,  M3 
2,100 

$1,000 

500 

12,450 

22,250 

311,721 

1 

1 

6 
11 
39 

1 
16 

2 

427 

13 

2 
12 
1 

1 

$570 
81,  (M3 
8,645 
10,243 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

2 
4 
94 
48 

4 

18 

186 

22 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1,095 

8 

82 

173 

81 

23 

25,276 

11,451 

100,526 

18,613 

23,150 

86,700 

952,905 

73,192 

100 

9,550 

1,800 

37,300 

620,020 

16,850 

C 146, 350 

195,559 

87.360 

45,876 

100 

230,323 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

4 

1 
63 

11,677 

275 

789 

4,000 

2,162 

11, 3M 

88,081 

5,510 

3,332 

120 

17,656 

12 

13 

14 

18 

16 

3 

67 
239 
28 
23 

1 
24 

16 

6 

26 

1 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

12 

50 
8 

22 
23 

2 
4 

33 

721 

1 

7 

98 

2 

156 

14 
1 

81 
1 
6 

24 

12 

28 

592 

1,600 

18,085 

219,503 

1,405 

82,150 

1,210,552 

864 

225 

141,909 

75 

824,387 

20,080 

25 

8 
58 

26 
27 
28 

29 

73 

120 

25,666 

80 
81 

2 
.      23 

235 
6 

126,281 
4,503 

82 
88 
84 

10 
8 
4 
1 
8 
2 
85 
54 

1,818 
1,004 
1,100 
15,987 
1,800 

61,550 

8,250 

450 

60,169 

8,650 

2,370 

85,250 

533,810 

85 

86 

87 

85 

88 

9 
25 
19 

78 

1 

89 

40 

6 
10 

10,000 
60,644 

41 
42 
43 

d  129, 416 

d23.4 

2,178 

482 

•      2,880 

10,772,622 

833,874 

€5,145,691 

1893. 


53 

147 

633 

71 

442 

710 

180 

a  624 

168 

M6,830 

8,474 

38 

10,418 

il,405 

1,155 

39 

5,371 

1,295 

594 

2 

4,015 

398 

484 

462 


17.7 
16.3 
17.1 

8.9 

9.4 

71.0 

15.0 

a  14. 9 

6.9 

A12.2 

19.7 

19.0 

114.6 

il3.3 

86.0 

9.8 
14.4 
28,8 
18.5 

2.0 
24.9 
66.8 
60.5 

8.4 


3 


14 
1 
1 
8 

17 
1,047 

66 

1 

2 

^44 

11 


209 
21 
19 


4 
8 

154 
20 


86 


2 

9 
19 

7 
81 

9 
11 
81 

8 
181 
90 

1 

8 

j61 

21 

4 
131 
23 
12 

1 
137 

6 

1 


27,132 

19,000 

28,468 

18,847 

14,670 

8,400 

7,562 

120,000 

26,026 

1,096,594 

155,065 

8,690 

929,217 

380,206 

859,144 

8,554 

288,112 

142, 741 

82,916 

342 

294,113 

99,549 

29,280 

108,561 


4,011 


1,685 
200 

16,373 

800 

35,767 

14,775 


460 
11,063 
6,500 


37,303 
14,977 
8,337 


3,920 
7,460 
2,300 
1,984 


3,800 

2,000 

8,620 

10,000 

/8,185 

1,100 

2,932 

41,042 

2,450 

827,620 

^103,685 


/ 159, 460 

/60,650 

121,693 

1,260 

fc 146, 307 

40,290 

57,566 


56,825 
1,000 
7,665 

33,060 


g  Not  including  10  establishments  Included  in  lockout  of  June  23. 1893. 

A  Not  Including  8  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  In  which  department  on 
strike  closed  permanently. 
i  Not  including  1  establishment  Included  In  lockout  of  February  20, 1893. 
^Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
Tt  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported.  ^^-^  t 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   0O1DCI8SI0NEB   OF   LABOR. 


Tabub  ml— strikes  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATE&— Ck>ntinu«L 

1 892--Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Alabama 

61 
1,586 
2,922 
2,099 
6,930 
29 
8,311 
6,566 

68,031 

5,662 

168 

8,745 

406 

1,862 

29,972 
1,386 
9,336 

85,794 
5,714 
2,762 

61 

1.586 

8.000 

2,120 

9.034 

29 

4,056 

6,660 

66,996 

5,567 

168 

8,777 

406 

1,863 

81,778 

1,710 

10.436 

68,781 

6,886 

2,9'JO 

6 

10,339 

288 

5 

1.191 

8,891 

179.580 

53 

50 

14,837 

750 

48,057 

2.358 

225 

7,105 

2,791 

109 

1,790 

891 

463 

5.770 

15,587 

400 

2 

Arkansas ^ 

3 

California 

78 

21 

2,104 

4 

Colorado 

6 

Connecticut 

6 

n<irtri<*t  nf  Col^^piblf^  , , 

7 

Florida 

745 

95 

965 

6 

8 

Georgia , 

9 

Illinois 

10 

Indiana 

11 

IndUu  T»^rrJtory _ 

12 

iowa \ 

32 

13 

Kansas 

14 

Kentucky , 

1 

1,806 

324 

1.100 

22,987 

171 

138 

16 

lionifliana ^. . . 

16 

Maine ." 

17 

Maryland 

18 

Maiuw'hnsettp *  .     .............. 

19 

MIcblgan 

20 

Minnesota 

21 

Mlxjiiss'ppU. ^.^ 

6 

10,274 

288 

6 
936 

22 

MiiMonnt 

66 

23 

Montana 

24 

Nebraska 

25 

New  Hampshire 

Ofifi 

26 

New  J er.^^oy 

6,319              2,672 
169,568             10.012 

27 

New  York 

28 

North  Carolina 

53 

50 

14  590 

29 

North  Dakota 

30 

Ohio 

in 

81 

Oregon 

680                   70 

41,611              1,616 

1,570                   788 

32 

Pennsylvania 

83 

Rhode  Island :.. 

34 

South  Dakota 

225 
7,103 
2,791 

109 
1,790 

889 

463 
5,770 
15,201 

400 

85 

Tennesbcc 

2 

36 

Texas 

87 

Utah 

38 

Vermont 



39 

Virginia 

2 

40 

Wash!  ngton 

41 

"West  Virginia 

42 

Wisconsin '. 

886 

43 

Wyom  Ing 

Total : 

468, 912             4A-  487 

615,899 

1893— Continued. 


44 

Alabama 

1,143 
1,380 

45 

ArkaUMis 

46 

Califoruia 

4, 549 

47 

Colorado 

1,956 

10,828 

394 

48 

Connecticut , 

49 

Delaware 

50 

Disti let  of  Columbia 

332 

51 

Florida 

4,594 

62 

(icorgia 

1,165 

63 

lllinoLs 

148,839 

16,548 

212 

64 

Indiana 

55 

Iowa 

66 

Kancas 

13,191 
9,187 

67 

Kentucky 

68 

Maine 

7,093 
223 

59 

Maryland 

60 

Mnssachusetts .            .                ... 

25,t»85 

61 

MichlKan 

6,043 

4,999 
62 

62 

Miniu'sota 

63 

Missis'.ippi 

64 

Missouri 

8,137 

65 

Nebraska 

8,982 
624 

66 

New  Hampshire 

67 

New  Jersey , 

7,661 

1,143 



1,330 

64 

4,613 

145 

2.101 

1,812 

12.635 

391 

832 

5,620 

1,026 

1,165 

7,677 

166,416 

16.648 
212 

1 

13,192 

60 

9.237 

2.615 

9,63S 

36 

258 

16,899 

41,984 

420 

6.463 

14 

6,013 

157 

209 

95 

8.232 

8,982 

186 

810 

2,622 

\SKrti 

a  Not  including  1  ei>tablishment  in  which  Htrlke  was  still  pendincT  July  1,  ISM. 
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Tablb  II.— strikes  for  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
189!»— Concluded. 


Strike™. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  stril 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

Mar- 

gtnal 
aum- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

20 

88 

1,014 

.   877 

2,594 

8 

3,639 

934 

19. 729 

2.239 

130 

365 

341 

1.451 

27.028 

318 

3,543 

10,953 

1,J?2.> 

2,090 

6 

6,.Vso 

217 

5 

155 

1.625 

27,  W9 

53 

46 

6,572 

95 

22,406 

487 

•225 

1,079 

190 

104 

1,640 

226 

458 

4,765 

9,330 

400 

40 
88 

1,026 
877 

2,408 

3,261 

1,189 

24,907 

2.677 

40 

88 

1,070 

877 

2.740 

8 

4.006 

1,204 

26,239 

2,682 

168 

669 

406 

1,526 

29,928 

320 

6,771 

13,810 

3,553 

2,152 

6 

6,586 

217 

5 

157 

2,104 

40,756 

53 

40 

9,596 

95 

28,242 

530 

22.3 

1,657 

195 

104 

1,640 

299 

458 

5,770 

11,273 

400 

20 
25 

809 
88 

414 

20 
25 

330 
86 

440 

20 
24 
80 
16 
24 

1 

2 

44 

21 

8 
4 

832 

26 

5 
6 

745 

15 

832 

5 

120 

406 

1.160 

144 

120 

406 

1,160 

144 

176* 

540 
117 

7 

8 

9 

10 

168 

11 

637 

406 

1.586 

28,428 

7318 

4,881 

10,712 

3,409 

2,U5 

6 

82 

82 

4 

6 

6,174 

16 

451 

1.813 

537 

137 

82 

7 

6 

5,374 

16 

476 

1,957 

537 

152 

82 
7 

12 

3 

18 

14 

1,S00 
2 

890 

3,098 

144 

87 

200 

5,374 

4 

52 

926 

403 

90 

15 
16 

25 
144 

17 
18 
19 

15 

20 
21 

6,546 

217 

5 

157 

i,m 

36,605 

53 

46 

9,529 

95 

27,845 

442 

225 

1,667 

195 

104 

1,640 

299 

458 

5.770 

10,994 

400 

40 

1.942 

20 

1,962 

184 

22 
23 

: 

24 

88 

337 

4,266 

88 

837 

4,622 

88 

45 

1,486 

26 

597 
4,151 

26 

866 

27 
28 

:::::::::::::::":::": 

29 

C7 

601 

122 

723 

441 

80 
31 

897 
88 

3,839 
89 

rf7 

28 

8,876 
67 

1,388 
10 

32 
83 
34 

i47 
81 
26 
61 
82 

147 
31 
25 
61 
82 

2 
81 
28 
61 
17 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

82i 
1.624 

821 
1,716 

820 
1,069 

41 

279 

91 

42 
43 



163,499 

193,876 

18,295 

206,671 

24,749 

1,098 

25,847 

18,492 

18»3— Continued. 


7G0 

878 

645 

1.924 

891 

2j<2 

167 

4,056 

588 

41,448 

6,202 

187 

8.114 

5,011 

3,380 

62 

7,919 

2,910 

2,909 

68 

7,272 

1,037 

296 

2.341 

i,ia 

1,380 

731 

1,779 

1,066 

282 

248 

4,076 

951 

60,238 

8,715 

212 

8,118 

6,901 

8,429 

87 

9,403 

8,983 

8,016 

62 

7.881 

8,982 

882 

8,928 

1,143 
1,330 

739 
1,924 
1,207 

282 

248 
5,025 

951 

50,708 

8,715 

212 
8,119 
6,951 
6,192 

122 
13,186 
3.985 
3,016 

209 
7,384 
8,982 

450 
5,865 

16 

28 

117 

211 

171 

7 

.     43 

224 

115 

1,711 

823 

15 
28 
145 
211 
179 
7 

43 
264 
115 
1,711 
323 

16 
28 
-    3 
114 
28 

44 

45 

8 
146 
121 

28 

46 
47 

8 

48 
49 

50 

949 

40 

51 

52 

475 

609 
273 

53 

54 

55 

1 

50 

1,763 

35 

8.783 

2 

611 

a  1.815 

1,033 

23 

1,609 

876 

112 

611 

al,845 

1,843 

23 

1,700 

876 

112 

611 

al,680 

1,275 

2 

405 

886 

83 

56 

(o) 
810 

57 
58 
59 

191 

60 
61 

62 

157 
8 

63 

220 

28 

248 

98 

64 
65 

88 
1,942 

66 

428 

426 

16 

e? 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  OOMMISSIONEB  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  II.- 


-STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— CTontinued. 
1893— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labot 

organization. 

^Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
close<l. 

1 

New  Mexico 

2 
371 

106 
10 
22 
3 
2 
1 

12 
6 
12 
65 

2 
315 
61 

1 
68 

2 
13 

3 

2 

ii' 

6 
10 
44 

56* 

84 

1 
38 
8 
9 

i* 

1 

2 

21 

2 

687 

386 

2 

409 

18 

49 

8 

2 

1 

17 

8 

44 

805 

2 

New  York 

403 

262 

1 

252 

10 

23 

3 

1 

1 

a2,866 

5,413 

2 

6,345 

644 

«1,263 

45 

7 

7 

aT.l 

20.7 

2.0 

21.2 

"64.4 

<:57.4 

15.0 

7.0 

7.0 

3 

Ohio 

4 

Oregon  

6 

Pennsylvania 

6 

Rhode  Island 

7 

Tennessee 

8 

Texaa  

9 

Utah 

10 

Vermont w. 

11 

Vii^inia 

12 

Washington 

6' 

88 

202 

168 
/614 
2,845 

28.0 

/17.1 

14.1 

13 

West  Yirjfinia 

11 

Wisconsin 

Total 

1 

1,305 

906 

399 

4,655 

2,990 

J750,224 

i7l0.9 

1894. 

• 

15 

Alabama 

13 
3 
18 
16 
24 
1 

27 

16 

2 

132 

80 

2 

18 

6 

19 

8 

2 

16 

124 

17 

15 

21 

8 

8 

14 

60 

2 

418 

1 

100 

1 

160 

16 

2 

12 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

8 

28 

6 
2 
6 
7 
5 

8* 

13 

2 

112 

16 
2 
9 
3 

16 
4 
1 
8 

78 

11 
9 

16 
3 
6 
4 

29 

1 

801 

64* 

1 
r72 
4 
2 
7 
1 
1 

2" 

4 
7 
17 

8 
1 
8 
9 

19 
1 

19 
8 

26' 

15 

4* 

2 
3 
4 
1 
7 

46 
6 
6 
6 

2* 

10 
21 

1 

112 

1 

46 

"*V87' 
11 

5' 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
11 

10 
15 
42 
85 
1 

89 

21 

2 

2,065 

165 

22 

170 

8 

140 

30 

5 

83 

276 

37 

26 

326 

3 

15 

22 

167 

8 

2,647 

554 

1 
886 

28 
2 

58 
2 
2 
1 
4 
6 
210 

54 

80 
9 
8 

89 
9 

9,744 
2i2 
68 

3,502 
112 

121.8 

26.9 

7.3 

89.8 

12.4 

16 

Arkansas 

17 

California 

.     18 

Colorado 

19 

Connecticut 

20 

District  of  Columbia 

21 

Florida 

18 

15 

2 

751 

142 

18 

168 

8 

123 

12 

4 

12 

169 

27 

11 

191 

1 

11 

14 

122 

8 

2,227 

483 

176 

165 

209 

c25,926 

7,287 

2,092 

5,079 

206 

9,626 

24 

60 

393 

3,788 

1,118 

58 

13,234 

14 

426 

269 

7,664 

179 

^28,062 

22,937 

9.7 

11.0 

101.5 

<?34.6 

61.3 

116.2 

80.2 

25.8 

•78.3 

2.0 

15.0 

32.8 

22.4 

41.4 

6.3 

69.3 

14.0 

38.7 

18.6 

82.8 

60.7 

7  12. 6 

4.0 

47.6 

22 

Georgia 

23 

Idaho  

24 

Illinois 

25 

Indiana 

26 

Indian  Territory 

27 

Iowa 

28 

Kansas 

29 

Kentucky 

80 

Louisiana 

31 

Maine 

82 

Maryland 

33 

Massachusetts 

84 

Michigan 

35 

Minnesota  

86 

Missouri 

37 

Montana 

38 

Nebraska  (n) 

89 

N<>w  HftTnp.sMire.,        ,.,,  ,  ., 

40 

New  Jersey  (o) 

41 

New  Mexico 

42 

New  York  (n) 

43 

North  Carolina 

44 

Ohio 

45 

Oregon 

46 

Pennsylvania 

739 
10 
2 
49 

c53,999 

153 

17 

8.843 

C73.2 
15.3 
8.5 

78.4 

47 

Rhode  Island 

48 

South  Dakota 

49 

Tennessee 

60 

Texas 

61 

Utah(«) 

1 
1 
1 
3 
209 
36 

4 

1 
1 

168 
9,848 

340 

4.0 
1.0 
1.0 
66.0 
47.1 
9.4 

52 

Vermont 

■    53 

Virginia 

54 

Washington 

:    65 

West  Virginia 

,     66 

Wisconsin 

67 

Wyoni1nK(n 

Total 



1,349 

r847 

r601 

8,196 

5.729 

tt  211, 017 

ttS6.9 

.    aNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

6  Not  including  1  cstjiblishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

dNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
■     cNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently, 
f    /Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

gyjot  including  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  7  establish- 
ments closed  permanently. 

ANot  including  3  establisiiments  In  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  7  establishments 
closed  permanently,  and  1  establishment  in  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanently. 

<Not  including  3  establishments  In  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

iNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  Juno  23, 
1893,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1893— Continued. 


Days  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  otliere. 

Establishments  In  which 
Btrilces— 

Employees' — 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggrregate. 

^^«^*^-      cSded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

AsHistance. 

num- 
ber. 

-     16 

o  10. 916 

9,899 

4 

13,S66 

709 

<r2,307 

230 

133 

7 

112 

198 

/845 

6,509 

8.0 

1 

21 
69 

1 
221 
257 

1 
272 

7 
85 

8 

2 

W,394 

361,296 

653,970 

404 

8,156,135 

474,820 

253,014 

29,350 

6,408 

975 

5,066 

10,074 

666,025 

122,939 

1324 

628,112 

73,852 

93,000  1         1 

a  17. 2 

25.6 

2.0 

33.9 

89.4 

tf48.1 

28.8 

66.5 

7.0 

6.6 

24.8 

/20.1 

18.1 

395 

60 

1 

126 
2 
2 

c 182, 797 

d  176, 188 

25 

956.071 

26,526 

125,225 

10,050 

20 

2 
8 
4 

11 
9 
12 

216, 712 

9,218 

17,081 

1.480 

1,944 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

1 
8 

i 

10 

9 

4 

/37 

83 

1,076 

735 

38,655 

6,067 

50 

1,990 

158,400 

69,725 

11 

12 

't 

13 
14 

A  93, 729 

A20.6  {       i2,315 

i470 

<  1,767 

9,938,048 

i 563, 188 

Jt  3, 406, 196 

1894. 


10,135 

246 

111 

3,720 

572 

1 

3^8 

198 

209 

e 41, 839 

7,706 

2,664 

5,131 

344 

10,379 

132 

62 

1,159 

7,340 

1,441 

227 

14,778 

70 

635 

440 

9,670 

184 

<?  40,635 

25,  in 

14 

€64,103 

320 

17 

8,923 

47 

46 

1 

106 

175 

9,854 

1,258 

120.7 
24.6 

7.4 
88.6 
16.3 

1  0 

9.9 

9.4 
104. 5 
«20.4 
46.7 
121.1 
80.2 
43.0 
74.1 

4.4 
12.4 
85.1 
26.6 
38.9 

9.1 
453 
233 
42.3 
20.0 
61.6 
61.3 
915.4 

4.0 
45.4 
14.0 
«72.4 
11.4 

8.5 
67.6 
23.5 
23.0 

1.0 
26.3 
85.0 
46.9 
28.3 

5 

2 

77 
10 
10 
83 
25 

1,361,247 

26,750 

1,005,015 

1,371,147 

27,000 

1,584 

195,900 

5,200 

547,650 

1,241,961 

615,000 

450 

82,965 

8,325 

800,200 

m  7, 549, 867 

521,418 

112,000 

73,060 

27,750 

6354,700 

27,500 

426 

78,100 

907,837 

202,800 

850,775 

6415,100 

1,260 

62,700 

18,863 

687,946 

20,000 

433,761 

1,000 

1,846,044 

2,000 

2,255.148 

20,845 

650- 

860,254 

9,000 

2,750 

75 

200 

15,500 

250,000 

80,286 

16 
16 

4 

9 

7 

1 

425 

n2,950 

1,880 

17 
18 

3 
1 
9 
8 

19 
20 

21 
6 

9 
12 

2 

1,472 

42 

22 

126 

7 
64 
16 

1 

29 
82 
81 
17 
167 

1 
10 

9 
91 

8 
594 

1 
806 

1 
490 
15 

2 
54 

1 

1 

100,226 

89,078 

41,950 

6,018,057 

745,283 

425,000 

816,296 

145,300 

1,448,624 

39,676 

748 

273,397 

2,842,018 

382,450 

624,240 

777,645 

8,245 

195,150 

83,142 

1,696,183 

46,738 

1,896,472 

1,500 

2,385,214 

1,872 

9,394,842 

47, 147 

2,030 

1,271,070 

15,450 

4,300 

400 

11,418 

142,080 

1,745,896 

190,207 

12,582 
208 

6,000 
106,247 

6,463 
12,000 

5,106 
11,000 
46,102 

3,675 

21 
22 
23 

502 
12 

81 
111 

24 
25 
26 

43 
1 
5 

13 

1 

138 
6 
3 

159 
2 
3 
5 
41 

1 

27 
28 

71 

1 

29 
80 
81 

1 
56 

644 

138,751 

6,499 

82 
83 
84 

5 

85 

1,091 

119 

8,600 

5,000 

44,709 

86 

87 

2 
8 
25 

88 
89 
40 
41 

1,847 

206 

173,308 

42 
43 

68 

180 

66,191 

742 

6187,127 

44 

45 

167 
12 

229 

1 

46 
47 

1,178 
78,850 

48 

4 
1 
1 

1 
2 

49 

60 

835 

51 

62 

2 
5 
91 
87 

298 

11,831 

40,300 

4,318 

63 

54 

13 
14 

106 
8 

65 

56 
67 

tt  265, 454 

U32.4 

3,122 

1,106 

3,968 

87,145,632 

V  931,052 

w 18, 982, 129 

i'Not  including  11  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  February 
20, 1893,  Indiana. 

/  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 
m  Not  including  80  establishments  not  reported, 
n  Including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utan  and  Wyoming. 

o  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  York. 
p  Including  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  Jersey. 
q  Not  iDcloding  8  establishments  closed  permanently, 
r  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

t  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 
t  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18. 1894.  Nebraska. 
«  Not  including  5  establishments  closed  permanently. 
V  Not  Including  8  establishments  not  reported. 
wNot  including  83  eitablishmenti  not  reported.  ^  j 
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BEPOKT   OF   THI    OOlOaSSIOTfEB   OP  LABOR. 


Table  M.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— ContiimecL 

189S— Concluded. 


gilUil 

num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employee*  befora  atxike. 

Male. 

Ptemale. 

Total. 

1 

New  Mexico 

670 

24,020 

38,968 

312 

92,719 

7,128 

6,672 

809 

34 

65 

995 

895 

6,088 

10,289 

670 

»,788 

89,614 

812 

98,294 

11,805 

6,933 

509 

34 

65 

1,167 

395 

6,088 

11,879 

2 

New  YorJc 

6,768 
556 

*6,*678' 

4,677 
261 

._          .... 

3 

Ohio 

4 

OcegtA .,...► .<. ^- 

5 

Penzwylvaniiv - 

6 

Rhode  Inland 

7 

Tennessee 

8 

Texas 

9 

Utah 

10 

Vermont 

11 

Virginia 

12 

Waskdngtou.. ^ - 

18 

W#J8^  ViV^T^^* 

14 

1,090 

Total 

469.909 

61*747 

621,666 

18»4— Conelwted. 


16 

Alabftsoa 

11,113 

1,311 

17,786 

16,312 

8,439 

165 

4,762 

1,511 

600 

821,390 

25,869 

3.661 

11,298 

1,649 

82,047 

8,866 

224 

6,777 

4B,758 

6,163 

80,233 

19,472 

107 

6,096 

8,164 

18,448 

775 

070,987 

76 

85,188 

35 

133,377 

3,515 

38 

14.832 

217 

805 

185 

1,187 

1,016 

22,164 

9,272 

71 

n,184 

1,811 

18,634 

15,317 

5,624 

165 

5,737 

1,611 

60J 

396,336 

25,955 

S,661 

11,624 

1,W9 

32,113 

4,775 

269 

7.057 

82,297 

6,254 

80,327 

19,865 

108 

6,752 

6,629 

24.911 

776 

a  99, 496 

200 

87,230 

a5 

1»,937 

5.799 

41 

14,832 

220 

30G 

275 

8,107 

1.015 

22, 7  W 

9,296 

16 

A  rkADMLS ....^,. 

17 

California 

a48 

5 
2,185 

18 

Ckdorado 

19 
20 

Connecticut „ 

21 

Florida 

975 

22 

Geoivia 

23 

Idaho 

24 

niiooda 

4,946 
96 

26 

Indiana 

26 

Indian  Territory 

27 

Iowa 

226 

28 

K«nan4 X....  u.      ...     ..     . 

29 
30 

Kentucky ^ 

Ixmiriann 

66 

910 

46 

280 

83,639 

101 

94 

393 

1 

656 

2.465 

11,463 

31 

M^T^If 

82 

Maryland 

83 

Masm<fhfii$fett4 

34 

iUchigan 

85 

MInncBOta 

36 

Missouri 

37 

Montana 

88 

Nebraska  (/) 

39 

Np!W  HflTnpj^hlr^ , ,,,      ._. 

40 

New  Jersey  (*/) 

41 

New  Mexico 

42 

New  York  (h) 

a  28, 659 

124 

2,042 

43 

North.  Carolina » 

44 

Ohio 

46 

Oregon...-- .  .        ... 

46 

Pennsylvania 

8,660 

2,2W 

3 

47 

Rhode*  Island 

48 

South  Dakota : 

49 

Tenn  essee 

50 

Texas  

3 

1 

90 
1,920 

61 

Utah(i) 

62 

Vermont 

63 

Virginia 

M 

Wa^ington 

W«4t  Virginia 

Wi^conain 

5.5 
5<) 

865 
24 

57 

Wyoming  (J) 

Total 



a933,198  I 

a98,M0 

al,03l,738 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  waa  still  pcadJncr  July  1. 18&4. 
c  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike*?  were  still  peiK^ng  July  1, 18M. 
d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  3  establiahmeBta  in  which  sHilees 
ingJuly  1.  189^1. 

eNot  including  3  estabttahments  sot  reported. 


stUlpend- 
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Tablb  H.— strikes  for  YEARS,  BY  STATES-Oontinued. 
189»-Conclude(L 


SirUcen. 

BmpIojrMs  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

279 

M,259 

25,309 

62 

99,482 

1,663 

3,210 

433 

27 

65 

234 

373 

4,608 

6,748 

sao 

13,948 

30,299 

32 

66,766 

4,519 

8,498 

433 

27 

'2,'wi' 

148 

320 

16,809 

•0,447 

62 

68.669 

7,476 

8,748 

433 

27 

65 

284 

878 

5.806 

6,620 

1 

2,162 
1,026 

16B 
80 

2,316 
1,106 

a85 
486 

2 
8 
4 

l,f03 

2.967 

250 

6,016 
210 
668 
299 
27 

86 
24 
176 

6,046 
2S4 
788 
299 
27 

8.694 

18 

41 

299 

18 

6 
6 
7 
8 

9 

65 
2»4 

373 
6,806 
6,718 

10 

91 

7 

6114 

678 

91 

7 

6114 

706 

88 

11 

12 

'"» 

679 
844 

18 

802 

14 

MS,  008 

247,471  1          18,^3 

285,914 

c20,805 

c 1,102 

021,967 

dU,017 

1894— Concluded. 


7,605 

1,077 

6,408 

10,998 

908 

80 

4,009 

1,124 

600 

79,402 

11,226 

2,716 

10,254 

1,323 

12,<J«4 

8,262 

64 

4.120 

48,615 

5,548 

17,961 

11,239 

93 

4,295 

1,477 

14,141 

758 

68,319 

200 

48, 6K) 

14 

96,3S9 

1,570 

27 

9,190 

IM 

1>H1 

265 

447 

956 

19,015 

3,415 


10,227 

1,077 

12,482 

12,152 

905 

80 

8.939 

1,426 

600 

134, 8« 

14,298 

8,511 

10,866 

1,614 

13,206 

8,042 

61 

4,669 

C748 

6,6»4 

21,719 

13,013 

92 

4,656 

1,692 

11,502 

7o8 

67,728 

76 

59,676 

14 

U4,406 

1,630 

98 

10,388 

ISA 

280 

186 

454 

960 

22,118 

6,750 


56 


478 
'633* 


1,869 
70 


200 


220 

8 

66 

26,277 

100 


20 
1 

40 
1.367 
10,766 


18,880 

134 

1.126 


1,875 

441 

8 


365 
12 


10,283 

1,077 

13,010 

12,162 

1,378 

80 

4,572 

1,426 

600 

186,223 

14,863 

8,611 

11,065 

1,614 

13.206 

8,262 

64 

4,624 

60,026 

6,634 

21,719 

18,033 

98 

4,596 

2,949 

22,268 

758 

W,568 

200 

60,802 

14 

U6,278 

2,071 

41 

10,388 

184 

281 

276 

454 

960 

22.683 

6,762 


140 

2 

2,668 

647 
122 


860 

848 

500 

18,184 

832 

621 

21 

225 

1,625 

800 


416 
2,736 
1,021 
4.926 
1,856 

1,027 

180 

1,027 

200 

10,666 

6 

2,742 

14 

14,974 

278 

15 

1,286 

32 

18 


11 
434 

50 
709 


105 


175 
'892* 


1 

37 
76 
166 


2.700 
8 
26 


140 

2 

2,668 

647 

190 


400 

844 

600 

18, 289 

832 

621 

24 

225 

1,625 

975 


296 
299 


MO 

11 

160 

15,648 

287 

260 

24 

225 

1,168 


416 

42 

8,628 

1,777 

1,021 

431 

4,926 

«120 

1,856 
4 

637 

1,064 

48 

255 

26 

1,192 

158 

200 

200 

18,266 
13 

1,277 

2,768 
14 

1,418 

14,989 

9,008 

297 

91 

18 

18 

1,286 

630 

82 

17 

16 

12 

11 

10 

434 

300 

50 

60 

709 

a468 

506,049 


696,800 


66,126 


600, 4:S 


70,744 


4,348 


75,092 


1:85,198 


/Tncludhifir  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  In  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

g  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  NoTember  28. 1894.  New  York. 

h  Including  strike  of  November  28. 1894,  New  Jersey. 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  16, 1894,  Nebcaska. 

/Strike  inrlnded  in  general  strike  of  July  18, 1891,  Nebnwka. 

i  Not  induiMng  4  estabUahments  not  reported. 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE    C0MMI8SI0NEB   OF  LABOE. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1895. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

Alabama 

15 

13 

6 

11 

1 

4 

13 

8 

122 

44 

1 

29 

14 

9 

10 

9 

15 

73 

16 

16 

12 

3 

3 

10 

28 

849 

1 

IM 

1 

192 

21 

2 

6 

8 

3 

2 

2 

9 

31 

5 
3 
3 

4 

3* 

3 
7 

88 
24 
1 

14 

8 

5 

7 

1 

57 

42 

10 

9 

7 

3 

3 

3 

7 

243 

1 

60 

1 

62 

5 

3* 

3 
2 

2 

58 
6 

10 
10 
8 
7 
1 
1 

10 
1 

34 
20 

16* 

6 
4 
3 

8 
57 
31 
6 
7 
5 

7* 

21 
106 

44* 

""iio" 

16 
2 
2 
5 

1 
2 

25 

22 

16 

30 

11 

1 

4 

30 

21 

266 

67 

5 

265 

21 

21 

21 

10 

95 

222 

82 

81 

296 

3 

8 

23 

48 

3,792 

.      631 
2 

23 
2 
18 
27 
8 
2 
2 
71 
54 

11 
2 

30 
2 

414 
21 
62 
35 

37.6 
10.5 
1.7 
17.5 

2 

California 

3 

Colorado 

4 

Connecticut 

5 

Delaware 

G 

District  of  Columbia 

2 
22 

2 
186 
55 

16 

207 

a  46 

2,768 

1,984 

8.0 
9.4 
O46.0 
14.9 
36.1 

7 

Florida 

8 

Georgia 

9 

Illinois 

10 

Indiana 

11 

Indian  Territory 

12 

Iowa 

252 

12 

16 

8 

3 

80 

100 

49 

21 

291 

3 

1 

17 

17 

3,538 

8,857 

226 

1,733 

7 

123 

862 

a  977 

2,106 

a  106 

4,033 

100 

7 

96 

282 

a  45, 271 

35.  i 

18.8 

108.3 

2.3 

41.0 

10.8 

09.9 

43.0 

a5.0 

13.9 

33.3 

7.0 

5.6 

16.6 

al2.8 

13 

Kansas 

14 

Kentucky 

15 

Louisiana 

16 

Maine 

17 

Maryland 

18 

Massachusetts 

19 

Michigan 

20 

Minnesota 

21 

Missouri 

22 

Montana 

23 

Nebra.<ika 

24 

New  Hampshire 

26 

New  Jersey  (c) 

26 

New  York  (/) 

27 

North  Dakota 

28 

Ohio 

496 

2 

645 

12 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

63 

40 

oi4,426 

42 

11,484 

290 

9 

81 

75 

8 

7 

61 

3,409 

678 

a29.1 

21.0 

17.8 

24.2 

4.5 

20.3 

87.5 

3.0 

7.0 

6L0 

M.1 

17.0 

29 

Oregon 

30 

Pennsylvania 

31 

Rhode  Island 

32 

South  Carolina 

33 

Tennefflee 

34 

Texas 

35 

Vermont 

36 

Virginia 

87 

Washington 

88 

West  Virginia 

39 

Wisconsiu 

Total 

1,215 

^658 

^555 

6,978 

5,984 

A 100, 893 

A1C.9 

1896. 


40 

Alabama 

15. 

21 

14 

3 

13 

13 

2 

287 

14 

20 

4 

8 

6 

9 

7 

45 

20 

13 

16 

1 

3 

1 

8 

24 

8 

1 

3 

4 

8 

2 

247 

7 

14 

3 

2 

3 

4 

52 

81 

16 

9 

8 

1 

3 

1 

6* 

12 
13 
12 

9" 

5 

40* 

7 
6 
1 
1 
2 
6 
54 
14 
4 
4 
8 

8* 

18 

27 

106 

65 

8 

15 

24 

2 

1,491 

60 

53 

4 

3 

5 

12 

63 

97 

40 

53 

66 

1 

1 
8 
72 

13 

68 

61 

6 

12 

9 

2 

1,407 

57 

46 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

9 

27 

40 

63 

4 

115 

761 

t8,686 

42 

nl31 

a  200 

a  31 

0  37,990 

9,337 

1,189 

14 

17 

10 

29 

19 

92 

1,276 

145 

465 

996 

8.8 

12.1 

t78.4 

7.0 

nl4.6 

a25.0 

a31.0 

027.0 

163.8 

24.8 

14.0 

8.5 

3.3 

9.7 

6.3 

10.2 

47.2 

8.6 

7.4 

249.0 

41 

California 

42 

Colorado 

43 

Connecticut 

44 

Florida 

45 

Georgia 

46 

Idaho  

47 

Illinois 

48 

Indiana 

49 

Iowa 

50 

Kansas 

51 

Kentucky 

52 

Louisiana 

53 

Maine 

54 

Maryland 

55 

Massachusetts 

56 

Michigan 

57 

M  inncsota 

58 

Missouri 

59 

Montana 

60 

Nebraska ... 

61 

Nevada 

1 

83 

83.0 

62 

New  Hampshire . . 

63 

New  Jersey 

22 

331 

iio 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

6 Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

d  Not  .including  78  establishments  not  reiwrted. 

e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  Y'ork. 

/Including  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  Jersey. 

^Not  iQcludlng  2  strikes  not  reported. 
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Table  U.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1895. 


w^.T.^p.^'e'^^r         B^ablta^nUin  Which 
places  filled  by  others.                     BtrUe&- 

Employees'— 

TiOmof 
cmployerB. 

Mar- 
grinal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Palled. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

689 

174 

62 

226 

2 

40 

483 

a262 

6,410 

"•IS 

1,764 

65 

171 

1.168 

a  4, 779 

3,708 

81.8 
10.9 

1.7 
20.5 

2.0 
10.0 
16.1 
a  18.1 
24.1 
48.2 
19.0 
88.6 
16.8 
84.0 

3.1 

17.1 

12.8 

a21.6 

45.2 

1 
7 

30 
3 

7 
1 

14 

$70,098 

11,099 

6,119 

28,919 

165 

821 

84,387 

25,050 

1,110,067 

4M,657 

20,000 

621,128 

98,405 

119,601 

19,839 

60,162 

c 78, 270 

619,065 

655,659 

11,974 

296,525 

72,194 

2,200 

46,613 

165,917 

2,739,185 

2,260 

1,601,140 

12,500 

2,600,^2 

257,142 

8,913 

44,073 

50,065 

8,200 

8,000 

5,430 

804,646 

249,570 

•2,590 
1,954 

118,060 

9,400 

200 

5,200 

1 
2 
3 

4 

4 
1 
1 

12 
6 
87 
87 
5 
177 
7 
3 

19 
7 
11 
80 
51 
12 
255 

4 

6 

3 

11 

16 

135 

26 

118 

13,260 

28 

17,568 

28,064 

276 

28,700 

88,126 

894,847 

69,682 

8,000 

152,300 

46,900 

41,370 

2,650 

5,540 

86,976 

c 160, 625 

188,800 

4,775 

58,200 

21,100 

850 

6,950 

175,900 

cl,  485, 040 

500 

564,114 

7,000 

882,229 

192,460 

8,000 

8,600 

20,000 

6 

7 

7 
8 

44 
4 

9 
10 
11 

28 

14 

18 

2 

2 

84 

104 

81 

13 

40 

3 

7 

1 

10 
2,613 

60 

27,428 
8,319 
8,020 

12 
18 

14 

15 

1 

12,666 
d2,182 
48,950 
69,582 
'256 
1,689 

16 
17 

38 

18 
19 

ol37  '          a4.6 

8,884  ;           80.0 

100              33.3 

6 

1 

20 
21 
22 

384 

1,001 

1,064 

a  58,519 

a  19,110 

42 

18,024 

427 

9 

561 

412 

14 

41 

75 

4,287 

850 

48.0 

43.5 

22.2 

a  15. 4 

4.0 
a30.3 
21.0 
17.9 
18.6 

4.5 
31.2 
15.8 

4.7 
20.5 
37.6 
60.4 
16.9 

1 

22 

84 

777 

1 

884 

471 

5,000 

22,940 

208,139 

28 

24 

4 
402 

26 
26 
27 

200 

47 
2 
68 

10,034 

28 
29 

395 
5 

268 

18 

2 

18 

2 

2 

2 

1 

61 

89 

81,589 
18,300 

80 
81 

82 

88 

25 

1 

6,253 
546 

84 

85 

1,300 

86 

1 

10 
13 

87 

C20,000 

830,550 
152,185 

88 

2 

39 

A 142, 851 

A20.5 

3,852 

693 

2,428  |cl3, 014,830 

£559,165 

.j5, 072, 282 

501 

1,980 

1:3,814 

281 

178 

a682 

a  81 

a  40, 949 

9,866 

1,287 

57 

45 

13 

69 

1,509 

8,868 

1,884 

242 

901 

996 

88 

38 

27 

808 


1896. 


18.6 

18.2 

1-74.8 

85.1 

5 
45 
22 

1 
4 

6 
2 
1 
7 
5 
10 

16 
59. 
42 

11.9 
025.8 

6 

14 

1 

874 

55 

24 

1 

1 

8 

8 

44 

55 

11 

4 

4 

4 

8 

a  31.0 

1 

507 

4 

29 

2 

1 

2 

4 

19 

30 

8 

49 

54 

a27.5 
155.9 
28.8 

110 

1 

14.8 
15.0 
2.6 

1 
1 

5.8 

24.0 

84.7 
46.9 
4.6 

12 
21 

18.7 
249.0 

8 

27.7 

83.0 

1 
1 
18 

8.4 

7 
18 

11.2 

36 

98,528 

13,600 

38,460 

40 

23,698 

1,800 

18,148 

41 

M,  820, 849 

100,800 

m2, 089,800 

42 

2,348 

104 

100 

43 

101,043 

18,944 

65,655 

44 

67,121 

4,591 

18.745 

45 

29,080 

130,000 

46 

2,274,339 

63,700 

744,563 

47 

1.489,126 

17,600 

287,820 

•48 

226,834 

2,224 

63,400 

49 

7,700 

150 

900 

50 

9,650 

1,396 

1,300 

51 

1,422 

235 

825 

62 

18,995 

1.860 
41,500 

53 

149,540 

c  10, 000 

54 

200,430 

17,102 

119,685 

55 

347.892 

57,606 

108,808 

56 

9,671 

4,684 

4,200 

57 

15.960 

1,250 

11,655 

58 

40,000 

2,000 

,81,000 

59 

2,585 

1,193 

700 

60 

2,200 

1,000 
750 

61 

4,126 

62 

79,876 

1,617 

14,610 

63 

LAB  1901- 


hVot  including 
i  Not  including 

iNot  including 
Not  including 
I  Not  including 
m  Not  including 
n  Not  Including 

-11 


5  establishments  closed  permanently. 

79  establishments  not  reported. 

2  establishments  not  reported. 

14  establishments  closed  permanently. 

8  establishments  closed  permanently. 

4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

8  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIOKSB   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  a.— strikes  for  years,  by  states— Continoed. 
1 8  0&— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  befow  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa.. 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
NewJersey  (6).., 
New  York  («).... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 


Oregom 

Peimsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas. 


Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin 


Total  . 


2.939 

1.995 

602 

4,089 

60 

107 

2,200 

870 

58.910 

17,060 

850 

14.856 

aS.lM 

952 

1.793 

2,190 

3.405 

22,113 

8,046 

1,538 

6,203 

780 

79 

2,273 

6,399 

rf88,453 

180 

56,810 

330 

115,269 

8,175 

635 

615 

1,114 

41 

135 

83  ' 

12,422 

9,811  I 


82 


1,866 
30 


275 

2 

1,671 

100 


237 
a  18 


1,990 

1,615 

15,078 

444 

85 

553 


1,275 

1.676 

rf31,057 

""5*473' 


18.049 
5,683 


600 
363 
150 


870 


e456,936 


e90,576 


2,971 

2,829 

602 

5,955 

90 

107 

2.475 

8?i 

A.581 

17,160 

850 

15,093 

3,198 

952 

1.793 

4.180 

5,020 

37,191 

8,490 

1,578 

6,756 

780 

79 

8,548 

8.075 

dU9,SlO 

180 

61,783 

330 

183,918 

13,858 

635 

515 

1,714 

404 

285 

83 

12.422 

10,681 


rf547,588 


1 8  »«— Continued. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma^ssachusetts . ,. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


3,756 

10 

8,766 

6,148 

156 

6,303 

4,651 

80 

4,731 

81 

81 
8,738 

3,168 

680 

2,076 

840 

2,916 

296 

296 
77,675 

68.912 

8,768 

6,948 

6,948 
4,590 

4,554 

36 

3.873 

642 

4,415 

510 

5 

515 

652 

5.'>2 
6,745 

2,780 

2,965 

12,7-25 

9,250 

21,975 

12,669 

4,yi5 

17,584 

7,649 

50 

7,699 

1,329 

31 

1,360 

989 

115 

1,104 

250 

250 
87 

31 

6 

22 

22 
3,130 

1.870 

1.260 

4.100 

3,752 

7,852 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  genend  strike  of  Norember  11. 1895,  New  York. 

c  Including  strike  of  November  11, 1896,  New  Jersey. 
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Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1896— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginaX 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1,714 

471 

545 

1,407 

50 

89 

1,881 

328 

15,930 

5,352 

700 

11,136 

•2,251 

80C 

1,445 

463 

8,347 

12,229 

6,698 

l,10i 

S,158 

780 

39 

579 

4,042 

82,763 

30 

40,479 

250 

63,425 

3,131 

525 

407 

1,114 

137 

280 

36 

8,065 

7,967 

2,083 

455 

687 

1,120 

50 

89 

2,095 

481 

25,744 

10,669 

700 

12,857 

2,667 

918 

1,445 

1,000 

2,523 

9,674 

7  117 

1,276 

6,863 

780 

5 

61 

2,038 

616 

587 

1,698 

50 

89 

2,360 

433 

26,116 

10,769 

700 

12,966 

2,666 

918 

1,446 

1,780 

8,709 

16,723 

7,437 

1,300 

6,316 

780 

89 

1,462 

4,791 

102,081 

80 

48,236 

330 

106,339 

8,023 

626 

477 

1,114 

152 

280 

64 

11,820 

9,146 

287 
51 

6 
53 

242 
104 

160 
2 

1 
2 
3 

578 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

265 

2 

872 

100 

78 

102 

2,740 

860 

260 

637 

127 

11 

1,310 

87 

187 

933 

1,760 

135 

828 

96 

4 

176 

606 

4,161 

80 

569 

78 

102 

2,760 

860 

250 

546 

145 

11 

1,310 

87 

267 

1,168 

1,760 

156 

828 

98 

4 

176 

685 

4,797 

80 

598 

68 

88 

192 

585 

7 

8 

10 

9 

10 

11 

108 
9 

9 
18 

524 
13 

12 
18 
14 

40 

16 

780 
1,186 
6,049 

820 
24 

453 

16 

80 
235 

70 

166 

1,760 

86 

7 

17 
18 
19 

21 

20 
21 

22 

89 

'..'..'.'.'.'.'.'/.'. 

4 

23 

886 

4,201 

77,014 

80 

44,256 

380 

87,804 

4,979 

625 

477 

714 

14 

180 

676 

690 

25,067 

24 

80 
646 

535 

1,191 

80 

206 

25 
26 
27 

8,979 

29 

28 
29 

i5,63& 
8,044 

2,157 

alOl 

25 

290 

67 

12 

.12 

15 

4,410 

917 

219 
a8 

2,376 

a  109 

25 

290 

157 

12 

12 

16 

4,410 

917 

1,085 
a  109 

25 
240 

66 

30 
31 
82 

83 

400 
188 
150 

100 

84 
85 

86 

64 

11,820 

i6 

1,780 
395 

37 

:::::::::::: 

38 

8,361  I               7^ 

39 

285,742 

331,827  1          60,676 

992,403 

a  23,268 

a  1,463 

024,726 

a  9, 221 

1 8  96— Continued . 


2,183 
1,677 
3  079 

2,333 
1,972 

2,333 

1,976 

4,491 

48 

3,534 

2,556 

296 

49,697 

6,598 

4,440 

468 

472 

149 

2,985 

5,450 

6.946 

6,024 

1.061 

1,044 

250 

21 

21 

518 

3,090 

475 

208 

1,239 

476 

206 

1,239 

150 

40 

1,235 

4f 

4 

80 

41 

42 

'48                '  4« 

42 

2,906 

1.160 

240 

39,069 

4,160 

4,302 

240 

457 

149 

864 

6,040 

3,235 

3,910 

797 

923 

250 

21 

21 

157 

3.048 

1,763 

296 

43,180 

6,598 

4,412 

483 

472 

149 

1,680 

8,475 

4,659 

6,022 

1,047 

955 

250 

19 

21 

486 
802 

168 
209 

25 

1 

193 
210 

18 
68 

44 
4f 
46 

6.567 

2,214 
65 

298 
8 
14 
86 
65 

760 

806 
95 

345 
63 

665 

2,769 
55 

304 
20 
14 
36 
80 
1,250 

878 
95 

355 
80 

233 
17 

298 
8 

4' 

28 
35 

6 
12 

4i 
5C 
5] 

6'. 

1,806 

1.976 

1,286 

2 

14 

89 

16 

500 

72 

6C 

200 
168 

51 
5( 

10 
17 

237 

14 

5" 
6* 
6< 

2 

19 
1 

27 
207 

2 

21 
1 

88 
241 

12 

6( 
61 

150 
680 

6 
34 

6i 

2,213  1           2,410 

241 

6i 

d  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  6  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— STEIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1 8  96— Ck>ntinaed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ... 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

Total.... 


Total 
strikes. 


205 
1 

101 
1 

112 
4 
8 
9 
1 
4 
1 
7 
11 


Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 


Yes. 


139 
1 

69 
1 


10 


No. 


82 


c363 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,227 

812 

14 

422 

15 

8 

17 

U6 

4 

1 

10 
83 


Num- 
ber 
closed. 


1,980 


195 

14 

884 


4 

1 
116 
3 
1 
8 
10 


5,462        4,570 


Agm- 

gatedays 

closed. 


20,320 


8,849 
6  6,436 


59 

11 
348 

11 

4 

391 

70 


d  94, 351 


Average 
closed. 


10.3 


45.4 

71.0 

M6.8 


11.8 
11.0 
3.0 
3.7 
4.0 
48.9 
7.0 


d20.7 


17 
1 

20 
7 
2 
8 

14 

18 

4 

149 

38 
1 

26 
5 
8 
2 
8 
4 

60 
9 

13 

15 
8 
6 
5 

81 

2 

241 

1 

1 

67 

2 

162 

15 
1 
1 

20 
6 
2 
1 
5 
7 
7 

27 
3 

1897. 

• 

14 

Alabama 

3 

ii* 

4 

1 

i* 

10 

2 

113 

16 

2i* 

4 

6 

1 
4 
1 
37 
6 
9 
4 
3 
6 

26' 

**"*i67' 
1 

39' 

2 
56 
2 

i" 

10 
4 

i* 

3 
2 

8 
17 

1 

14 

13 
8 
2 

86 

22 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
4 
8 

23 
8 
4 

11 

6* 

55 
2 

74 

i' 

28 

96* 

18 
1 

io* 

2 
2 

2* 

5 
4 

10 
2 

21 

8 
85 
23 

2 

8 
14 
61 

4 

1,966 

60 

1 
118 

5 
20 

6 

8 
13 
162 

9 
20 
64 

8 
29 

5 
354 

2 
2,788 

1 

210 

5 

2,270 

23 
1 
1 

86 
6 
2 
1 

13 
9 
7 

54 
3 

17 
3 
20 
20 

288 
21 
93 

310 

16.6 
7.0 
4.7 

15.6 

15 

Arkansas 

16 

California 

17 

Colorado 

18 

Connecticut 

19 

Delaware 

..........  .,....„-| 

20 

Florida 

10 
24 

2 

1,590 

42 

1 
112 

5 
18 

6 

3 

228 

5482 

5 

i 26, 662 

1,499 

4 

2,387 

16 

2,869 

18 

60 

22.8 
621.0 
2.5 
J  16.1 
35.7 
4.0 
21.8 

21 

Georgia 

22 

Idaho 

23 

Illinois(0 

24 

Indiana(f) 

25 

Indian  Territory 

26 

Iowa 

27 

Kansas 

8.2 

28 

Kentucky  ( t) 

13L6 

29 

8.0 

30 

Maine 

20.0 

31 

Maryland 

32 

Massachusetts 

21 
5 

16 

60 
2 

25 

857 

49 

96 

1,324 

15 

195 

17.0 

33 

Michigan 

9.8 

34 

Minnesota 

6.1 

35 

Missouri 

22.1 
7.5 
7.8 

36 

Montana 

87 

Nebraska 

38 

New  Hampshire 

39 

New  Jersey  (/) 

184 

1 

2,600 

1 

63,409 
3 

20,751 
2 

625.6 
3.0 
8.0 
2.0 

40 

New  Mexico 

41 

New  York(m) 

42 

North  Carolina 

43 

North  Dakota 

44 

Ohio(0 

110 

3,083 

28.0 

45 

Oregon  

46 

Pennsylvania  («) 

2,103 

12 

106,161 
33 

50.0 
2.8 

47 

Rhode  Island 

48 

South  Carolina 

49 

South  Dakota 

1 
80 
2 
1 
1 
7 
7 
4 
22 
8 

3 

6,625 

IS 

4 

2 

194 

55 

98 

226 

34 

8.0 
82.8 
6.6 
4.0 
2.0 
27.7 
7.0 
2i.b 
10.3 
11.3 

50 

Tennessee  (o) 

51 

Texas 

52 

Utah 

58 

Vermont 

54 

Virginia 

55 

Washington 

56 

We«t  Virginia  («) 

57 

Wisconsin 

58 

Wyoming 

Total 

1,078 

596 

482 

8,492 

7,091 

p  175, 071 

J)  24. 7 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  18  establishments  closed  permanently  and  3  establishments  not  reported. 

cNot  including  18  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/Not  including  8  establishments  clewed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

oNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

A  Not  including  4  estabUshments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  II STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— CJontinued. 

189(^— CoDttnned. 


Days  until  strikers 
places  fiUea  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Arerage. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

26,992 

13,998 
994 

67,692 
642 
141 
279 
348 
12 
4 
431 
4% 

11.7 

7.0 

44.9 

71.0 

618.3 

42.8 

17.6 

16.4 

3.0 

8.0 

4.0 

48.1 

15.0 

1,956  1             42 

229 

1 

164 

1929,759 

8,000 

1,205,868 

484,400 

1,226,299 

9,790 

25,608 

6,060 

11,000 

a 25, 187 

2,400 

86,250 

111,188 

a$80,073 

1836,464 

600 

580,624 

216,000 

334,023 

2,000 

8,965 

1,000 

1,000 

a860 

1 
2 

78 

76 
14 
61 

25,141 

1,500 

a 19, 748 

4,180 

141 

259 

3 
4 

258 
1 
8 
12 

116 

118 

14 

6 

6 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

4 

1 

10 
21 

10 

11 

1 

13,700 
74,696 

12 

•          7|                 6 

20,627 

13 

<r  119, 870 

e22.0 

3,238 

408 

1,821 

/ll,  098, 207 

flr462,166 

A6, 304,285 

1897. 


475 

21 

230 

379 

46 

16 

442 

61,796 

28 

i  30, 082 

3,161 

4 

2,909 

16 

2,529 

18 

157 

236 

3,786 

166 

139 

1,872 

17 

582 

14 

65,260 

13 

27,430 

2 

8 

4,897 

14 

135,961 

157 

1 

8 

8.508 

84 

7 

2 

847 

66 

249 

961 

84 

22.6 
7.0  1 
6.6 

16.5 

23.0 
6.8 

31.6 

629.9 

7.0 

J 15. 8 

62.7 
4.0 

24.7 

3.2 

126.6 

8.0 

19.6 

18.2 

23.1 

18.8 
7.0 

21.4 
6.7 

18.3 
2.8 
614.9 
6.6 
9.8 
2.0 
8.0 

23.8 
2.8 

69.9 
6.8 
1.0 
8.0 

98.9 
6.7 
8.5 
2.0 

26.7 
7.8 

86.6 

17.8 

11.8 

7 

1 

18 
3 

134,948 

6,000 

12,137 

40,644 

1,672 

8,850 

78,671 

169,845 

12,  U6 

1,005,043 

401,928 

1,500 

218,670 

1,600 

413,420 

2,700 

9,699 

86,340 

844,667 

88,268 

7,300 

47, 125 

21,360 

11,750 

962 

671,344 

8,000 

1,587,925 

25 

164 

432,079 

4,656 

9,988,552 

11,734 

72 

99 

1,524,695 

3,340 

567 

225 

a73,506 

18,988 

87,569 

81,966 

26,505 

1,276 

23,065 

8,000 

11,422 

20,000 

100 

800 

18,510 

103.600 

2,400 

289,820 

87,052 

860 

106,865 

675 

81,640 

460 

2,100 

14 
16 

22 

18 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1,204 

1,931 

714 

16 
17 
18 

44 

19 

5 

3 

3 

1,536 

25 

8 
14 

1 
8 
8 
1 
14 

16,043 
19,018 

20 
21 
22 

422 
82 

35,376 
3,206 

23 
24 

26 

64 
4 
8 
1 
4 
6 

34 
2 

17 
4 
2 

27 

60 
1 

6 
6 

4 
2 

8 
18 
1 
2 
6 
25 
2 
121 

8.907 

26 
27 

11 

26,661 

28 
29 

665 

30 

6 
5 
8 

31 

9,337 
8,770 

229,336 

21,600 

1,770 

26,286 

800 

18,800 

100 

201,163 

600 

408,946 

10 

60 

224,423 

4,000 

2,489,472 

1,996 

32 
33 
34 

47 

1,950 

800 

1,285 

85 
86 

87 

88 

142 

187 

79,803 

89 
40 

2,244 

1 

423 

157,471 

41 

42 

1 
66 

6 
168 
21 

1 

43 

71 

73 

8,702 

44 
45 

568 
1 

1.539 

256,814 
821 

46 
47 

48 

1 

25 
5 

21 
77,598 

100 

440,790 

1,000 

49 

27 

84 

1 
1 

50 
51 

1 

62 

1 

75' 

64,000 
17,850 

6,5(0 
18,476 

7,600 

53 

13 
7 
4 

16 

1 

6,440 
105 

54 

1 

2 

26 

1 

1 

1 
12 

1 

66 
56 

9,808 

67 
68 

p232,443 

j>27.4 

1         4,867 

2,888 

1,237 

017,468,904 

721,164 

4,868,687 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

iMot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee, 
nncluding  strike  of  July  26. 1897,  New  York. 

rnNot  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  26, 1897,  New  Jersey, 
n  Including  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
0  Including  strike  of  Mav  1, 1897,  Kentucky. 
pNot  including  4  establiJBhments  closed  permanently. 
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BEPOBT   OF  THE   OOKMISSIOKEB  OF   LABOR. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATEfr-ContinuecL 
18©e— Conclnded. 


Mar- 
gtnal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhodclsland.. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washingfton . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 

Total 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


hi,  ATI 

800 
86,713 

b,60h 
66,677 
438 
784  ■ 
663  I 

2,060 

2,935  I 
210 
828 

4,525  I 


Female. 


316,629 


21,252 


6,255 


2,339 
673 


68,874 


Total. 


76,724 

800 

42,968 

5,605 

69,016 

1,111 

TM 

6^ 

2,050 

2,93S 

210 

S2n 

4,525 


880,503 


1897— Concluded. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeorgia 

Idaho  

niinois(a) 

Indiana  (a) 

Indian  Territor)- 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (6) 

Louisiana 

Main^ 

Maryland 

Massa;chusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  (c) .. 

New  Mexico 

NewYork(d)... 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio  (a) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (^ ) 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota  ... 
Tennessee (/)  ... 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  (a) 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


6,151 

480 

4,612 

2,622 

206 

3,090 

1.912 

5,531 

1,097 

67,836 

10,997 

205 

5,775 

467 

2,471 

720 

800 

515 

16,438 

3,261 

1,280 

1,388 

2,103 

422 

1,465 

18,227 

675 

88,2&1 

7 

400 

18,434 

167 

201,455 

1,726 

175 

15 

10,870 

6U 

100 

42 

3,285 

682 

2,210 

3,638 

670 


'182,290 


10 


807 

8 

66 

100 

608 


1,129 
200 


353 


50 


410 

50 

6,162 

325 
80 

500 


8 
2,875 
7,523 


83,589 


442 

1 

11,916 

1,263 


I 


12  I 
406 


68,872 


6,161 

480 

4,919 

2,630 

272 

8,  ISO 

2,420 

6,914 

1,097 

58,965 

11,197 

205 

6,128 

467 

2,521 

720 

1,210 

5t>5 

21.600 

3,586 

1,360 

1,888 

2,103 

425 

4,310 

25,750 

575 

121,853 

7 

400 

18,876 

168 

213,871 

2,992 

175 

15 

10,870 

594 

187 

42 

8,297 

l,0^8 

2,210 

3,759 

570 


551,1(:2 


a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 
b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
c  Including  strike  of  July  26,  1897,  New  York. 
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Tablb  n.— strikes  for  years,  by  states— Continued. 
1896— Concluded. 


Strlkera. 

Employeca  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

43,603 

250 

22,248 

4,000 

30,018 

105 

537 

418 

1,200 

927 

62 

553 

2,902 

41,363 

800 

23,584 

5,605 

89,491 

95 

666 

418 

2.000 

2,747 

210 

613 

2,955 

15,713 

57,076 

800 

23,926 

5,605 

41,090 

106 

666 

418 

2,000 

2,747 

210 

613 

2,965 

1,905 

75 

1,980 

478 

1 
2 

342 

751 

18 

769 

233 

1,599 
10 

597 
88 

182 
66 

5 
7 

602 
45 

182 
66 

463 
45 
130 

221 

221 

12 

877 

877 

860 

13 

183,813 

210,001 

81,169 

241,170 

11,929 

1,360 

13,289 

5,128 

1897— Concluded 

. 

1,702 

480 

697 

1.060 

59 

178 

1,639 

3,190 

997 

24,071 

3,249 

125 

5,  (Ml 

272 

2,048 

720 

340 

127 

4,891 

1,206 

716 

1,673 

141 

333 

137 

9,046 

325 

87,213 

3 

41 

10,964 

135 

1M,723 

701 

30 

12 

8,542 

405 

163 

42 

1,566 

848 

786 

1,529 

401 

2,047 

480 

1,113 

1,225 

85 

428 

1.843 

8,449 

997 

33,081 

8,187 

190 

6,242 

415 

2.381 

720 

452 

127 

6,161 

1,436 

740 

1,319 

143 

390 

127 

9,187 

325 

72,011 

7 

41 

12,889 

135 

176,883 

615 

30 

12 

9,979 

405 

81 

42 

2,616 

673 

2,141 

1,630 

570 

2,047 
480 

1,180 

1,226 

59 

428 

2,329 

4,161 

997 

88,351 

8,387 
190 

6,473 
415 

2,426 
720 
532 
127 

7,586 

1,636 
745 

1,810 
143 
390 
207 
13,440 
826 
96,931 

41 

13,019 

135 

187,607 

1,175 

30 

12 

9,979 

405 

168 

42 

2,616 

1,073 

2,141 

1,630 

570 

106 

105 

14 

16 

67 

1 

24 

ioo 

24 

100 
27 

19 
14 

16 

8 

17 
18 

18 
87 
944 

18 
87 
981 

18 

24 

276 

19 

486 
712 

20 

87 

21 
22 

270 

200 

1,636 
141 

20 

1,706 
141 

181 
15 

23 
24 

25 

231 

411 

14 

881 

670 

82 

62 

1,374 

80 

SO 

214 

112 

41 

40 

487 

100 

1,473 

11 

422 

14 

331 

670 

82 

52 

1,667 

80 

30 

255 

112 

41 

40 

589 

100 

1,747 

408 

26 
27 

45 

220 


28 

29 

80 

30 

31 

1,425 

200 

5 

491 

293 

173 
80 

32 
33 

34 

41 

15 

35 
36 

87 

80 
4,253 

3S 

102 

639 

100 
458 

39 

40 

24,920 

274 

41 

42 

35 
505 
135 
979 
121 

10 

35 
625 
135 
3,046 
121 

10 

35 
219 

43 

130 

20 

44 

45 

10,724 
560 

67 

2,338 
121 

46 
47 

48 

4S 

825 

21 

8 

825 

21 

8 

675 

6G 

51 

87 

52 

53 

1,361 
160 
80 

lai 

1,361 

410 

80 

184 

1,350 
11 

54 

400 

250 

55 
56 

55 

57 

68 

332,670 

363,000 

45,391 

408,891 

14,990 

1,118 

16,108 

7,344 

d  Not  includinfir  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  23,  1897.  New  Jeraev. 
« Including  strike  of  July  4,  1897,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
/Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky. 
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BEPOKT   OF  THE    OOHOOSSIOKER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1898. 


Mar- 
firinal 

State*  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 

Establishments. 

nnm- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

,  1 

Alabama 

25 
2 

12 
8 
6 

17 

5 

1 

161 

41 
1 

16 
3 

16 
6 
8 
4 

42 

18 

20 

29 
7 
9 
4 

32 

270 

1 

86 

1 

107 

11 
1 
2 

14 

13 
2 
1 
1 
6 

17 

29 
2 

13 

1 
7 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
183 
17 

9* 

2 
14 
2 
3 
2 
26 
16 
17 
18 
6 
6 

i5' 

166 

1 

63 
1 

42 
2 
1 
2 
8 
12 
1 

i' 

4 
3 
17 

1 

12 
1 
5 
4 
3 

16 
8 

28* 

24 

1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
5 
2 

16 
2 
3 

16 
1 
8 
4 

17 
104 

23* 

66* 

9 

6* 

1 
1 
1 

2* 

14 
12 

1 

33 

6 
40 
86 

6 
17 
12 

1 

1,148 

73 

1 
35 

3 
16 

5 
12 

4 
89 
29 
106 
99 
25 
12 

4 

126 

1.172 

1 
258 

2 

270 

18 

1 
11 
25 
16 

2 

I 

1 

8 
22 
61 

2 

25 
6 
2 

83 

385 

120 

13 

1,717 

15.4 

20.0 

6.5 

52.0 

2 

A  rkftTI8ft8  ...........r... r 

3 

California 

4 

Colorado 

6 

Connecticut 

6 

Florida  ............  r  r  r  -  -      

15 
11 

1 

1,018 

55 

1 
25 

1 
14 

139 

327 

3 

n20,482 

886 

4 

5551 

3 

675 

9.3 

29.7 

3.0 

O20.1 

16.2 

4.0 

630.6 

8.0 

48.2 

1    7 

Georgia 

8 

Idaho  

9 

Illinois 

10 

Indiana 

11 

Indian  Territory 

12 

Iowa 

18 

Kansas 

14 

Kentucky 

16 

Louisiana 

16 

Maine 

9 
2 
31 
19 
83 
76 
24 
4 

494 

16 

1,518 

497 

235 

08,396 

381 

13 

M.9 
8.0 

49.0 

26.2 

2.8 

C45.3 

15.9 
3.8 

17 

Maryland 

18 

Massachusetts 

19 

Michigan 

20 

Minnesota 

21 

Missouri 

22 

Montana 

23 

Nebraslca 

24 

New  Hampshire 

25 

10 
957 

159 
10,854 

16.0 
10.8 

26 

New  York 

27 

North  Carolina 

28 

Ohio.; 

200 

•  2,987 

«15.1 

29 

Oklahoma 

80 

Pennsylvania 

214 

10 

1 

11 
14 
8 
1 
1 

5,658 

204 

6 

977 

851 

IS 

2 

10 

26.4 

20.4 

5.0 

88.8 

25.1 

4.3 

2.0 

10.0 

31 

Rhode  Island 

32 

South  Carolina 

33 

South  Dakota 

84 

Tennessee 

35 

Texas 

36 

Utah 

37 

Vermont 

38 

Virginia 

39 

Washington 

7 
16 
89 

2 

74 
840 
789 
105 

10.6 
21.3 
20.2 
52  5 

40 

West  Virginia 

41 

Wisconsin 

42 

wyorninflr 

Total 

1,056 

638 

418 

8,809 

2,94i 

/63,833 

/18.4| 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported, 
b  Not  including  7  establishments  closed  permanently, 
c  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
dNot  Including  12  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  II — STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1898. 


Day^  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strilcea— 

Employees'— 

Lomof 
employers. 

Mar- 
firinal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wagreloss. 

Assistance. 

82,376 
800 

15,430 
8,689 
6,795 
6,167 
8,065 

num- 
ber. 

611 

120 

786 

1,814 

267 

162 

668 

8 

a30,791 

1.240 

4 

6737 

27 

730 

9 

786 

25 

3,628 

750 

846 

<;8»896 

427 

169 

9 

1,642 

16,581 

8 

•  6,508 

14 

9,601 

819 

42 

977 

668 

260 

4 

10 

124 

192 

402 

1.187 

1(^ 

15.5 
20.0 
19.7 
50.4 
44.5 

9.5 
46.5 

3.0 

a26.8 

17.0 

4.0 
626.3 

9.0 
45.6 

1.8 
66.5 

6.3 
40.8 
25.9 

8.3 

0  89.8 

17.1 

14.1 

2.8 
13.0 
14.1 

8.0 
•  21.3 

7.0 
35.6 
17.7 
42.0 
88.8 
22.1 
16.3 

2.0 
10.0 
124.0 
24.0 
18.8 
19.5 
62.5 

19 
6 
3 

18 
3 
7 

4 

10 

$70,815 

6,960 

89,038 

134,781 

46.682 

57,167 

132,212 

3.444 

1,868.660 

428,963 

3,260 

44,005 

1,250 

189,747 

1.210 

504,900 

658 

2,130,599 

92,168 

6,024 

63,678 

d  262, 674 

63,745 

1,235 

64,767 

1,338.149 

250 

483,607 

2,000 

1,261.128 

89,864 

20,736 

2,740 

100.370 

51.263 

158 

3,100 

271 

15,722 

75, 131 

299,903 

71,270 

r26,400 
4,500 
48,950 

124.500 
23,000 
16,412 
94,250 

1 
2 

2 
3 

1 
7 

35 
15 

I 

12 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 

1 

986 

17 

1 
20 

8 

64 
2 

98 
64 

231,392 
24,260 

612,107 

103,101 

900 

24,475 

650 

a  83, 140 

50 

91,500 

50 

a  790, 876 

80,100 

6,060 

40,240 

88,600 

24,160 

825 

29,950 

828,600 

26 

252,656 

1,200 

469,271 

10,850 

6,000 

8,500 

25,160 

16,100 

30 

500 

9 
10 
11 



1 

1 
1 

14 
2 
4 

5 
8 
4 

84 
8 
4 
73 
5 
2 
4 

83 

272 

1 

105 

2 

181 

15 

5,236 

12 
18 

11 

13,392 

14 
16 

8 

1 

2,000 

20 

87,610 

24,879 

662 

1,540 

16 
17 

8 
16 
102 
25 
20 
10 

2 
6 

IS 
19 
20 

1 

21 
22 

100 

28 

24 

43 
833 

8,675 

72,111 

70 

15,083 

827 

35,595 

25 

67 

26 
27 

99 

54 

28 
29 

124 
8 

15 

80 
81 

1 

565 

82 

11 
9 
7 

1 

83 

3 
2 

13 
7 
1 
1 
1 
5 
18 
20 

500 

4,220 

126 

84 
36 
86 

37 

89 
164 

88 

? 

88 
2 

17,350 

21, 3M) 

1,263,295 

41,000 

39 

8 
8 

40 

14,290 
2,000 

41 
42 

j      /85,2B9 

/22.5 

2,146 

243 

1,121 

dl0,037,284 

686,228 

^4,596,462 

e  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  10  establishments  closed  permanently. 

y  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOB. 


Table  II.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— ContinuecL 
1898— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male.         Female.         TotaL 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory  , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . . . 

South  Dakota  .... 

34  j  Tennessee 

a"?  !  Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


37 


Total. 


4.480 

637 

2,678 

3,797 

1,761 

2,563 

2,763 

350 

62,032 

9,049 

475 

2,007 

1,625 

2,396 

950 

4,502 

516 

27,369 

2,364 

2,414 

6,163 

a2,078 

5,400 

8,730 

4,6U 

654,959 

6 

28,920 

77 

63,083 

1,608 

240 

178 

2,991 

3,624 

22 

138 

6 

1,015 

4,758 

7,634 


c  315, 173 


185 


314 

1 

1,120 

662 
2,232 


3,404 
160 


529 
11 


3,880 

4 

18,265 

78 

232 

378 

(o) 

136 

4,900 

1,874 

616,902 

"*'i,"645" 

8 

1,220 

1.193 


57 


2 
137 


480  : 


4,665 

537 

2,992 

8,798 

2.881 

3,225 

4,995 

350 

65,436 

9,209 

475 

2,536 

1,536 

2,396 

950 

8,382 

520 

45,624 

2,442 

2,646 

6,641 

a2,078 

6,536 

8,630 

6,3S5 

671,861 

5 

29,965 

a') 

54,303 

2,701 

240 

178 

3,048 

3,624 

24 

275 

6 

1,015 

4.758 

8,114 

605 


c59,899  I     c374,o72  i 


a  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  21  establishments  not  reported. 
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Striken. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

N< 

BW  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Hale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,817 
637 

3,251 
537 
825 

2,295 
835 

2,520 

2,643 

860 

86,887 

7,027 
850 

1,278 
190 

18,741 

2,172 

i;685 

2,945 

al,938 

4,754 

353 

2,328 

5  43, -200 

2 

20,992 

26 

85,023 

996 

210 

178 

2,726 

1,076 

14 

138 

•    1 

988 

2.905 

4,764 

605 

3,251 

537 

987 

2,295 

1,255 

8,146 

4,729 

850 

87,138 

7,187 

850 

1,483 

190 

2,071 

285 

7,957 

178 

29,944 

2,239 

1545 

8,096 

al,938 

4,758 

499 

3,115 

655,392 

2 

21,370 

27 

85,765 

1,793 

210 

178 

2,726 

1,076 

16 

275 

1 

988 

2,905 

6,162 

606 

66 

66 

16 

1 

2 

957 
2,084 

162 

676 
27 

80 

606 

27 

316 
13 

8 
4 

994 

420 

026 

2,186 

6 

2,292 

101 
427 

101 
727 

6 

4,711 
850 

800 

619 

7 
8 

26,964 

761 
160 

2,619 
626 

2,549 
680 

636 
401 

9 

4,626 
1              850 

55 

10 
11 

1,251 
175 

206 

78 

57 

240 

80 

240 

41 

2,857 

169 

22 

824 

662 

8 

75 

165 

4,266 

2 

634 

20 

1,644 

98 

1 

79 

57 

240 

80 

805 

41 

3,584 

189 

27 

824 

662 

8 

75 

233 

4,793 

2 

692 

20 

1,660 

158 

57* 

12 
13 

1,731 

286 

1,243 

102 

20,610 

1,270 

1,102 

2,878 

1,7:B7 

4,257 

252 

2.175 

44,»71 

2 

14,467 

27 

25,  €00 

890 

160 

155 

2,289 

1,036 

15 

85 

1 

647 

2,138 

8,807 

398 

206 

14 

15 

8,880 

11,208 
67 
10 
160 

<a)    ^ 

146 

787 

612,192 

65 

16 

17 

727 

20 

5 

452 

86 

1 

42 

125 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

68 

527 

233 

2,487 

2 

267 

20 

1,066 

153 

25 
26 
27 

878 

1 

742 

798 

58 

28 
29 

6 
56 

SO 
81 
32 

80 

69 

175 

4 

hO 

r>9 

177 
6 

38 

4 
4 

84 

2 

2 

a5 

1 
137 

36 

37 

38 

160 

61 

689 

160 
61 
601 

62 

39 

40 

888 

12 

169 

41 
42 

182,067 

e213,e0i 

C85,898 

C  249, 002 

17,131 

1,933 

19,064 

7,335 

c  Not  including  33  establishments  not  reported. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

83 

34 

85 

36 

87 


40  I 

41  I 
42 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Ijidiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (d) 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  (c) 

Minnesota  (/) 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  ((7) 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (A) 

North  Carolina 

Ohlo(0 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (j) 

Rhole  Island 

Tennessee  {k) 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (m) 

Wyoming 


Total 1,797 


Total 
strikes. 


18 

6 

3 

21 

6 

2 

881 

86 

1 

49 

14 

7 

10 

16 

77 

19 

14 

27 

2 

10 

8 

82 

2 

292 

1 

148 

1 

275 

22 

18 

10 

1 

3 

9 

7 

28 
62 
2 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


2 

o 

1 

18 

8 

3 

3 

2 

326 

55 

18 

18 

1 

1,115 


No. 


9 

1 

1 

7 

27 

55 

2 

231 

61 

1 

93 

65 

1 

88 

187 

5 

17 

17 

1 

8 

2 

1 

Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
dosed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
dosed. 


96 
24 
47 
110 
50 

6 

8 
75 
10 

2 
1,850 
133 
27 
144 
84 
22 
10 
85 
409 
189 
63 
84 

2 
51 

8 
191 

2 
4,695 

1 
857 

1 

2,349 

38 

24 

20 

1 

3 
20 

9 
51 
112 

4 


682  I    11,317 


57 
23 
17 
96 
41 
2 
1 

60 

1 

2 

1,611 

104 

10 

95 

20 

'     19 

8 

5 

83 

68 

9 

23 

2 

81 

4 


3,899 

1 
166 


1,028 
11 
11 
6 
1 
1 

15 
5 
43 
27 
8 


7.669 


2,829 

166 

al,044 

889 

9 

6 

4,876 

5 

8 

18,606 

2,963 

1,120 

cl,437 

285 

515 

147 

46 

818 

1,212 

79 

868 

62 

804 

68 

842 


a  18, 441 

8 

2,170 


cU,(M2 
608 


8 

6 

193 

27 

975 

277 

16 


n  67, 018 


Average 

days 

dosied. 


16.4 
123.0 
9.7 
a  10. 7 
8.3 
4.5 
6.0 

72.9 
5.0 
4.0 

11.5 

28.6 
112.0 
C16.8 

14.3 

27.1 

49.0 
9.2 
9.9 

19.2 

8.8 

-15.6 

81.0 
9.8 

14.5 
5.8 


a3.4 
3.0 
13.1 


clO.8 

63.9 

24.8 

6.5 

8.0 

6.0 

12.9 

6.4 

22.7 

10.8 

6.0 


n8.7 


a  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
h  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
d  Including  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Tennessee. 

e  Including  Ktrike  of  May  15. 1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in  gen- 
eral strike  of  May  16, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 
/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  8, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
g  Not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  3, 1899,  and  July  31, 1899,  New  York. 
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T.\BLE  n.— STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1899. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 


Aggregate. 


2,4d4 

6,350 

720 

al,S90 

411 

83 

79 

6,249 

74 

159 

24,747 

4,708 

7,182 

c4,044 

7,676 

895 

214 

203 

11,677 

2,364 

289 

4,597 

62 

522 

149  i 

3,723 

16 

a  32, 576 

3 

5,681 

14 

c  31, 615 

5,069 

1,028 

2»i 

3 

15 

247 

49 

1,210 

2,627 

108 


Average. 


26.0 

264.6 

15.8 

014.7 

8.2 

5.5 

9.9 
.83.3 

7.4 

79.6 

13.4 

86.4 

266.0 

C28.3 

225.8 

40.7 

21.4 

6.8 
28.6 
17.0 

4.6 
54.7 
81.0 
10.2 
18.6 
19.5 

8.0 
a6.9 

3.0 
15.9 
14.0 
C13.5 
133.4 
42.8 
14.2 

3.0 

5.0 
12.4 

5.4 
23.7 
22.6 
27.0 


Establishmentn  in  which 
strikes- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


22 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


44 


89 
4 

13 
2 

10 
118 


26 

1 

47 


28 


4 

7 
1 

18 
171 

44 


115 


4,387 

1 

126 


138 


,321 
9 

1 
14 


827 
2 


Failed. 


46 
24 
24 
22 
9 
2 
1 

19 

10 

1 

151 

58 

27 

46 

26 

2 

7 

12 

90 

26 

8 

52 

1 

8 

8 

62 

2 

242 


1 

201 

27 

17 

6 

1 

3 

15 

5 

85 

84 

3 


Kmployees'- 


Wage  loss. 


f257,118 

2,260,125 

73,601 

317,802 

166,078 

2,761 

1,914 

246,925 

8,320 

102,876 

2,034,908 

869,033 

420,000 

6151,088 

801,240 

92,182 

75,075 

44,647 

482,898 

82,853 

16,807 

131,900 

60,500 

9,256 

60,994 

714,696 

1,350 

1,810,696 

800 

479,993 

260 

3,584,823 

244,596 

182,574 

9,112 

1,850 

1,430 

32,600 

1,959 

188,160 

178,225 

48,710 


Assistance. 


$7,798 
66,000 
2,168 
1,140 
2,000 


167 

16,965 

720 

20,000 

186,371 

27,184 

76,000 

3,701 

82,600 

1,861 


1,810 

16,700 

6,091 

152 

33,506 

1.000 

1,160 

850 

224,344 


193,794 


36,682 

165 

150,602 

9,700 

8,081 

1,340 


Z500 


8,600 

20,008 

1,000 


Lorn  of 
employers. 


1182,125 

900,000 

68,664 

826,883 

47,500 

280 

1,060 

265,667 

1,800 

802,000 

760,267 

694,180 

580,000 

6108,060 

109,857 

88,650 

8,825 

10,625 

138,925 

43,105 

11,000 

111,628 

20.900 

12,760 

16,200 

273,509 


632,486 

100 

600,026 

260 

1,469,875 

172,685 

95,706 

8,600 


260 

8,600 

8,325 

116, 760 

86,166 

42,000 


Mnr- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


.1171,656 


nl5.2 


8,289 


1,612 


1,416    615,157,965 


n, 096, 030 


i  7, 443, 407 


h  Inclading  strikes  of  July  8, 1899,  and  July  81, 1899,  New  Jersey. 
i  Not  including  L strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  3, 1899,  Pennsylvania. 
j  Including  strike  of  October  8, 1899,  Ohio. 

k  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Kentucky. 
/  Not  Including  2  establishments  not  reported, 
m  Including  strikes  of  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  October  8, 1899, 
Minnesota,  out  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 
n  Not  Including  6  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber, 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idataio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (b) 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  (c) 

Minnesota  {d) 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  (e) 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (/)•. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio(r7) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (A) 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee  (i) 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (j) 

Wyoming 


Total. 


12,628 

4,890 

as,  456 

6,679 

6,614 

952 

267 

7,263 

2,381 

678 

117,240 

17,201 

8,600 

7,472 

4,767 

2,514 

2,740 

7,807 

83,960 

6,263 

5,797 

6,875 

967 

843 

2.743 

26,877 

.275 

129,932 

150 

49,116 

16 

177,122 

9.003 

8,646 

?24 

150 

439 

8,102 

1,217 

6,659 

86,589 

1,316 


18 


a  172 

8 

2,940 

821 


1,096 
2,688 


4.631 
479 


871 

2 

10 

500 

395 

20,693 

887 


524 

40 

63 

1,970 

5,062 


24,530 


3,621 

2 

16,759 

4.172 

2 

158 


395 

1.095 

2 

14 

467 


a718,7»4  I       a93,057       a806,851 


12,646 

4.890 

a8,627 

6,587 

8,564 

1,273 

267 

8,359 

4.969 

673 

121.871 

17,680 

3,600 

8,343 

4.769 

2,524 

3.240 

7,702 

51,673 

6,650 

6.797 

6.399 

1,007 

906 

4,713 

31,969 

275 

154,462 

150 

62.737 

18 

192,881 

18,175 

8,648  ' 

882 

150 

834 

4,197 

1,219 

6,673 

87,056 

1,816 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported, 
including  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Tennessee. 

c Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber.  Wisconsin,  but  not  including  1  strilte  included  in  gen- 
eral strike  ofMay  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 
d  Not  including2  strikesinduded  in  general  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  8. 1809,  Wiaoonsin. 
eNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  8, 1899,  and  July  81, 18»,  New  York. 
/Including  strikes  of  July  8, 1899,  and  July  81, 1899,  New  Jersey. 
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Tabui  H.— strikes  for  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1899— Ooncltided. 


StrikerR. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  emploj- 
ment  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

5,613 

4,228 

2,338 

4,255 

2,541 

261 

202 

5,792 

185 

848 

44,835 

6,397 

2,560 

4,110 

2,782 

2,060 

1,114 

1,861 

8,401 

2,240 

709 

8,796 

205 

634 

794 

10,397 

75 

93,706 

75 

15,591 

6 

63.112 

8,588 

2,083 

623 

1<M 

149 

2,020 

167 

8.873 

6,734 

819 

7,714 

4.228 

2,711 

4,930 

2,920 

181 

207 

6,083 

144 

648 

60,695 

9,643 

2,626 

6,450 

8,146 

2,071 

2,025 

2,256 

10,096 

8,469 

1,422 

8.712 

967 

624 

1.296 

12,786 

75 

88,259 

150 

28,466 

5 

87,287 

4,115 

2.688 

478 

160 

163 

2,217 

177 

4,697 

6,200 

819 

7,714 

4,228 

2,711 

4.934 

6,778 

427 

207 

7,104 

199 

648 

62,287 

9,859 

2,625 

6,685 

8,146 

2,071 

2,430 

2,331 

12,591 

8,799 

1,422 

4,101 

1,007 

634 

2.324 

18,989 

75 

106,992 

150 

25,838 

98,115 

6,670 

2,688 

623 

150 

283 

2,812 

1T7 

4,711 

6,217 

819 

985 

8,928 

474 

460 

94 

17 

16 

1,086 

40 

226 

3,724 

852 

1,675 

865 

802 

201 

896 

197 

1,242 

139 

61 

1,012 

110 

6 

90 

1,469 

25 

8,675 

965 

8,928 
474 
460 
104 
*20 
16 

1,303 

60 

225 

8,880 
870 

1,675 
403 
802 
201 
406 
207 

1,312 
189 
61 

1,085 

110 

16 

140 

1,580 
25 

4,196 

600 

3,928 

69 

201 

24 

20 

8 

92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

10 
8 

6 
6 

7 

^1J 

2i7 
10 

8 
9 

10 

1,692 
216 

165 
18 

897 
781 
960 
211 
625 
180 

11 
12 
18 

285 

88 

14 
15 

16 

405 

75 

2,496 

880 

10 
10 
70 

17 

86 
80 

18 
19 
20 

21 

389 

40 

10 

1.081 

1,268 

23 

276 

22 
23 

10 
50 
111 

24 

26 

1,679 
20 
836 

26 
27 

20,788 

621 

28 
29 

1,8T2 

1 

6,828 

2,566 

1,611 

10 

6,664 

641 

884 

10 

59 

68 

718 

60 

401 

780 

198 

42 

6 

122 

33 

i,653 

15 

6,686 

674 

884 

40 

59 

80 

763 

60 

401 

780 

198 

899 
4 

423 
152 

SO 
81 
82 
83 
84 

145 

80 

85 

86 

120 
696 

12 
45 

87 

168 
20 
350 
359 

88 
89 

14 
17 

40 

41 

42 

308,267 

372,912 

44,180 

417,072 

84,748 

1,555 

36,303 

16, 171 

gSot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  Octobers,  1899,  Pennsylvania. 
I  Including  sMke  of  October  8, 1899,  Ohio. 

iSot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  August  9, 1899,  Kentucky. 
J  Including  strikes  of  May  16, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899.  and  October  8, 1899, 
Minnesota,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1809,  lumber,  Michigan. 
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i»oo. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona  (a) 

Arkansas 

California  (6) 

Colorado  (6) 

Connecticut  (/) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

niInoi8(o) 

Indiana  0) 

Indian  Territory  (a) 

Iowa(&) 

Kan8a8(il:) 

Kentucky  (0 

Louisiana 

Maine  (m) 

Maryland  (?t) 

Massachusetts  (o)  ... 

Michigan'. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  {q) 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  (w). 

New  Jersey  (r) 

New  Mexico  (6) 

New  York  («) 

North  Carolina 

Ohio(r) 

Oklahoma  (a) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (y).... 
Rhode  Island  (m)  . . . 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  (s) 

Texaa(aa) 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  (cc)... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 1,779 


Total 
strikes. 


2b 


2 

83 

57 

41 

5 

6 

61 

25 

227 

65 


51 
7 

28 
6 
11 
33 
77 
14 
25 
1 

21 

8 

5 

6 

88 

1 

319 

1 

128 


3 

218 

21 

8 

21 

46 

9 

6 

5 

12 

24 

87 

9 


Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 


Yes. 


15 


6 
43 
20 
179 
43 


251 

1 

82 


No. 


2 

108 

9 

7 

18 

85 

2 

1 

2 

9 

6 

26 


1,164 


46 


1 

no 

12 
1 
3 

11 
7 
5 
3 
8 

18 

11 


615 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


54 


2 

80 

180 

182 

5 

12 

125 

221 

1,112 

292 


172 

9 

80 

34 

28 

09 

510 

73 

217 

6 

214 

3 

55 

9 

632 

1 

2,166 

1 


13 


83 
58 

262 
15 
6 
16 
91 
48 

159 
9 


9,248 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


20 


14 

92 

75 

1 

1 

70 
150 
609 
180 


103 

5 

61 

21 

18 

85 

833 

9 

110 

6 

24 


48 

3 

101 

1 

1,380 


189 


391 


137 

2.623 

917 

33 

9 

956 

3,191 

Ml,  482 

1,787 


2,700 

162 

1,348 

41 

1,217 

2,796 

10, 116 

88 

1,625 

216 

210 


20 

526 

3 

no,  847 


u;2,240 


10 

,144 

36 

10 

21 

107 

7 

3 

1 

74 
83 
72 
4 


26 

17,740 

786 

97 

399 

1,209 

88 

5610 

14 

548 

654 

514 

7 


5,181   dd77,896 


Average 

days 

cloGed. 


19.6 


9.8 
28.5 
12.2 
88.0 

9.0 

13.7 

21.3 

A  19.0 

9.9 


26.2 
80.4 
22.0 

2.0 
67.6 
79.9 
80.4 

9.8 
14.8 
86.0 

8.8 


14.4 
8.7 
5.2 
8.0 

<7.5 


IT  12.0 


2.6 
15.5 
21.8 

9.7 
19.0 
11.3 

5.4 

b5  5.0 

14.0 

7.4 
19.8 

7.1 

1.8 


ddl5.1 


a  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

c  Not  Including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13. 1901. 

dNot  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

eNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike 
o!  March  1, 1900,  MassachusetU. 

0  Including  strike  of  February  23. 1900,  In  Indiana.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  Including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

h  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  March  20, 1901. 

<Not  including  1  estaVIIshment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

i  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  Februarj*  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

cNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas. 

I  Including  strike  of  September  18, 1900,  Tennessee. 

mNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 

n  Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virginia. 

o  Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  In  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

p  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901,  and  2  establish- 
ments In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

9  Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of 
December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

r  Including  strike  of  October  1,  1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  generd 
strikes  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York. 

8  Including  strike  of  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general 
itrikesof  February  28, 1900,  Illinois,  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut,  and  October  1, 1900.  New  Jersey. 
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Table  O STRIKES  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1900. 


Days  UDtU  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
striltes— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 

ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1,7S5 

83.1 

8 

7 

44 

1122,700 

97,232 

•72,108 

1 
2 

14 

c5,761 

3,231 

1,333 

64 

240 

2,128 

8,654 

A 28, 976 

3,522 

7.6 
C72.9 
24.9 
10.1 
16.8 
20.0 
17.0 
39.2 
A26.2 
12.1 

2 

cl7 

d72 

45 

4 

9 

87 

201 

i350 

114 

1,528 

C280,368 

138,036 

85,589 

55,296 

10,716 

222,119 

129,410 

1,812,416 

290,961 

1,500 

C66,282 

1,624 

18,900 

8,500 

C  98, 525 

<!102.311 

15,150 

7,020 

2,600 

97,660 

199.856 

2,067,155 

128,076 

8 

c54 

ddO 

86 

1 

2 

80 

7 

<507 

56 

C8 
d21 

1 

4 

5 
6 
7 

1 

8 

13 

il55 

122 

966 

24,989 

17,850 

845,519 

12,147 

8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 

4,106 

204 

2,056 

246 

1.324 

8,575 

p 19, 381 

583 

11,565 

216 

8,8C4 

134 

8b0 

76 

10,158 

5 

tt38,251 

23 

1*8,971 

23.9 
22.7 
25.7 

7.2 

47.8 

51.8 

p38.3 

8.0 
53.3 
36.0 
41.4 
44.7 
16.0 

8.4 
16.1 

5.0 

ttl5.4 

23.0 

W23.4 

60 

3 

21 

1 

4 

14 

p354 

66 

142 

6 
8 
85 
20 
16 
82 

12 

106 

8 

24 

18 

9 

23 

pl42 

16 

63 

6 

18 

1 

7 

6 

169 

1 

847 

1 

2120 

112,122 

79,180 

281,689 

25,575 

162,  &47 

1,063,765 

.   589,615 

82,029 

69,879 

89.400 

548,510 

7,992 

87,601 

4,441 

883,874 

600 

2,334,720 

3,000 

444,846 

8,587 

500 

7,938 

63.435 
65,000 

113,840 
10,600 
18,500 

886,066 

630,000 
47,100 
27,750 
15,000 

726,625 
25,200 

176,200 
850 

151,613 

14 
15 
16 
17 

41,400 
83.590 
137,843 

18 
19 
20 
21 

4,501 

76,'474" 

1,548 
1,200 

22 
28 

182 
1 

88 
2 

66 

14 

1 

10 

1 
407 

24 
25 
26 
27 

41,846 

28 
29 

1,562 

257 

434,711 

200 

86,387 

852, 187 

500 

877,618 

80 
31 

a:  177 

a:  86 

32 
33 

33 

80,151 

3,459 

621 

1.746 

8,249 

81 

66  31 

91 

2.5 
18.2 
65.3 
18.8 
30.1 
31.5 

5.6 
66  6.2 

5  9 

6 

880 

10 

16 

13 

187 

1 

1 

6 
665 

1 

716 

43 

17 

43 

75 

5 

5 

9 

1 

e28 

76 

5 

1,600 

8,086,135 

115,179 

14,217 

119,054 

253.823 

6,353 

4,507 

8,725 

24,922 

197.735 

99,026 

6,410 

34 

74,595 

6,906 

2,050 

6,156 

f 14, 525 

90 

2,673,744 

74,990 

7,000 

57,396 

168.800 

3,225 

750 

1,425 

8,575 

47,840 

20,600 

1,770 

35 
36 

37 

2 

38 
89 

9 

40 
41 

7 

40 
el 
20 

1 

20 
1,000 
4,575 
19,312 

42 

808  ,              8.9 

8C6              20.1 

6,521              84.7 

30  1             3.3 

50 

63 
8 

43 

44 
46 
46 

«213,038  1       «23.1 

jr4,286  1      jri.903 

iTS,  041 

c  18, 341, 570 

(/fir  1,434, 462 

gg  9, 4Z1,2Q9 

/Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

tt  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 

vNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  January  15, 1900,  Pennsylvania,  and  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1900.  Illinois. 

•oNot  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14,  1901. 

xNot  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment not  reported. 

V  Includiiur  strike  of  January  15, 1900,  Ohio,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike 
0fFebnia^23, 1900,  Illinois. 

z  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 

aa  Including  striKe  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
lowa^  Kansasf  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

66  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

or  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  April  9, 1900.  Maryland. 
<M  Not  including  7  establishments  closed  permanently,  8  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  March  14,  1901,  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901,  and  1 
establishment  not  reported. 

-.       - ..     ^      I  strike  was  still 

,1901,1  estab- 
i  which  strike  was 
■till  pending  March  14. 1901,  and  1  ^tablishment  in  whic6  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

/^Kot  including  9  establishments  not  reported.  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
January  29, 1901.  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4. 1901, 1  establishment 
tn  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901.  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  btill  pending^ 
March  14, 1901.  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901.  . 

ogNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18, 1901,  and  1  estao- 
nshment  not  reported. 
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Tablk  II*— strikes  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 
1 900— Concluded. 


StttU 


ber. 


States  and  TorritorteB. 


EmpIoyeoB  befor*  atrike. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Alabnina 

Arl20iia(o) 

Arkansas 

CaUfoniia(6) 

Colorado  (6) 

Connecticut  (d) 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Florida 

Geoii^ 

nilnob(/) 

Indlana(/i) 

Indian  Territory  (a)>. 

Iowa(6) 

KanM8(0 

Kentucky(J) , 

Loniafaina 

Maine(Jt) 

Mapyian<l(/) , 

MaaGacbusett»(ai) 

Michi^n 

Minnesota 

MisiaBippi 

MiaBonn(o) , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  (I:)  . 

New  Jersey  (p) 

New  Mexico  (0) , 

New  York  (o) , 

North  Carolma 

Ohlo(r) 

Oklahoma  (a) 

Oregon , 

PennsylTania  (<)  I 

Rhode  Inland  (ib) 

ikfljth  Carolina 

Tennessee  (u) , 

Texas(r) , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahinffton 

West  Virginia (w)  .... 

Wihconsln 

Wyoming 


Total. 


6,763 


2,616 
14,614 

7,846 
13,156 

3,681 

581 

12,005 

6,471 

101,364 

17,470 


6,320 

1,964 

10,274 

1,976 

2,962 

29,768 

30,369 

9,579 

6,345 

760 

15,660 

461 

763 

766 

11,592 

4» 

77,863 

500 

46,603 


595 

912.402 

5,584 

2,925 

4,015 

S7,402 

1,281 

696 

6,837 

1,903 

7,018 

10,606 

2,073 


842,226 


42 


612 

156 

6,618 

460 


2,303 

384 

6,708 

1,287 


694 


932 
1,438 

278 
1,821 
12,294 


65 


673 
76 


65 
4,766 


16,606 

400 

1,926 


9,098 
2,170 
306 
482 
897 
194 
376 
100 
204 
131 
200 


73,061 


6,796 


2,616 
16,026 

8.000 
18,803 

4,131 

581 

14,308 

6,855 
108,672 
18,757 


6,911 

1,964 

11,206 

3.413 

8,240 

M,5W 

42,663 

9,579 

6,410 

750 

16,333 

527 

763 

821 

28»35g 

40 

900 
48,&29 


595 

831,600 

7,754 

3,231 

4,497 

87,799 

1,475 

9?i 

6,937 

2,107 

7,149 

10.806 

2,078 


916,806 


a  Strike  included  in  eeneral  strike  of  Decemb«  6,  1900,  Texas. 

h  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  nirike  oC  December  6, 1900.  Texas. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  in  w'hlch  strike  was  still  pending  FeUnmrv  13, 1901. 

d  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike 
of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 

tfNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  Yoik,  Ohio,  and  FennsyHanla, 
but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

oNot  including  1  establishment  in  wnieh  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 190L 

A  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinoia 

i  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  DeceoBber  6, 1960^ 
Texas. 

7  Including  strike  of  September  18, 1900,  TeanesMe. 

kNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  MasBacboaettB. 

{ Including  strike  of  AprU  9. 1900.  West  Virginia, 
mlncludlng  stnke  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Bhode  Islaad. 

%  Not  indadinff  2  establlsbments  in  wbicb  strike  was  still  pending  Januaxy  29, 1901«  and  2  <   ' 
Uahmeuta  in  whleb  strike  vaa  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 
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Tabui  H.— strikes  for  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 
lfK>0— Cooduded. 


StrlkeiK. 

Employees  thrown  oat  of  employ- 
ment by  Htrike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 
3,590 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

460 

Broaght 

from  other 

places. 

3,U4 

3,500 

4fiO 

896 

1 

2 

8i 

1,972 

2.980 

8,163 

341 

263 

5,927 

2,383 

28,900 

6,765 

81 
2,061 
8,514 
4,017 
1,248 
272 
6,834 
2,918 
49,025 
12,272 

81 
2,132 
8,637 
4.527 
1,498 
272 
7.379 
8,017 
51.351 
12,851 

29 

c890 

214 

766 

118 

40 

c662 

900 

pl,877 

260 

29 

C891 

21s 

753 

125 

40 

r6*l7 

941 

878 

29 

Cl66 

85 

563 

125 

40 

eiO 

481 

0II8 

79 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

si 

23 

510 
250 

£1 

4 

12 

2,829 
679 

e25 
41 

ffin 

113 

4,353 

1,253 

7,758 

863 

1,683 

8,632 

11.874 

2.436 

2.4-29 

725 

8,130 

214 

610 

202 

10,021 

40 

54,008 

93 

12,267 

4,392 
1,355 
7,495 
825 
1,735 
9,3S8 
14,038 
6,441 

T25 
8,437 
241 
671 
332 

11,806 
40 

51,634 
125 

16,785 

48 


4,4-10 

1,355 

8,178 

863 

1,778 

9,648 

16,208 

6,441 

2,509 

7-25 

8,492 

244 

671 

367 

18,270 

40 

63,213 

175 

17,725 

806 

14 

727 

410 

198 

1,120 

n»70 

157 

873 

225 

3,424 

70 

63 

65 

641 

25 

5,597 

90 

« 1,218 

6 

45' 

18 

^. 

n46 

811 

14 

772 

428 

218 

1,125 

n  1,016 

157 

873 

226 

3,470 

92 

63 

65 

755 

25 

6,6&4 

90 

«1,319 

6 

14 
15 

683 
38 
43 

200 
2,170 

684 

410 

206 

677 

fi441 

20 

130 

225 

1,558 

12 

56 

10 

707 

25 

1,630 

50 

1280 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

85 

22 

23 

55 
3 

46 
22 

24 
25 
26 

35 
l,4&t 

27 

94 

28 
29 

11,579 
50 
940 

1,057 

30 
31 

«101 

32 
33 

400 

197,911 

1,425 

943 

3,042 

8,867 

495 

407 

300 

791 

8.396 

2,528 

746 

400 

235,951 

1,349 

650 

3,235 

3,614 

900 

282 

208 

933 

4,139 

2,9U 

968 

400 

238,807 

1,668 

96i 

3.345 

8,875 

1,092 

442 

308 

984 

4.147 

3.001 

958 

15 

5,168 

275 

91 

267 

1,296 

66 

20 

16 

4 

102 

855 

217 

15 

5,403 

302 

106 

2M 

1,430 

66 

20 

16 

34 

102 

875 

217 

15 

468 

76 

18 

228 

1,(M3 

5 

20 

34 

2,3.-)6 
814 
314 
110 
261 
192 
160 
100 

61 
8 

90 

235 
27 
15 
17 

134 

35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 

80 

30 
72 
95 
160 

43 
44 

20 

45 
46 

S»»,656 

478,791 

26,275 

605,066 

ir29,282 

1         a:2,308 

ar31,590 

a;  11, 381 

olncludiny  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  iDcluding  1  strike  inclnded  in  general  strike  of 
December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

p  Including  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  February  23. 1900,  Illinois,  and  March  9. 1900,  New  York. 

SIncluding  strike  of  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  8  strikes  included  in  general 
kes  of  Febroary  23, 1900,  Illinois.  April  2.  1900,  Connecticut,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersev. 
.     rNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  hirikes  of  January  16, 1900,  Pennsylvania,  and  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1900,  Illinois. 
*     •  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901. 

I  Including  strike  of  January  15, 1900,  Ohio,  but  not  incluaing  1  strike  included  in  general  strike 
'  of  February  23,  1900,  Illinois. 

'    u  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  September  13. 1900,  Kentucky. 
.     tr Including  strike  of  Decemlaer  6. 1900.  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 
'    vNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  Maryland. 

zSot  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29. 1901,  2  establish- 
ments in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901, 1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  February  13. 1901,  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901, 1  estab- 
lishment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901,  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IU.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 
AliAMAlTIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yea. 


No. 


Establ  ishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
cloecd. 


Avenge 

days 
closed. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  . . . 
Public  works  construction  .. 

Railroad  car  building 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  {a) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total(a) 


18 
8 
103 
1 
2 
6 
4 

19 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 

25 

10 


16 

2 

8 

&5 

48 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

14 

5 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

210 


117 


9 

264 

1 

2 

11 

16 

20 

9 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

9 

26 

27 


67 

7 

240 


1,008 

631 

14,158 


15 
254 


569 
10 


6 
69 
20 
125 


103 
29 
83 


93 


494 


873 


17,060 


17.7 
90.1 
69.0 


7.5 
86.3 


50.8 
2.6 


3.0 
29.5 
20.0 
25.0 


17.2 
1.8 
13.8 


45.'; 


ARIZONA. 


Printing  and  publishing 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (6). 

Transportation  (c) 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (d)  , 


14 


7.0 


7.0 


ARKANSAS. 


23 

Building  trades 

1 
4 
12 
2 

4 
7 
2 

1 
5" 

8 
10 
52 

8 
10 
52 

4 

48 

250 

8,320 

106 

.  6.0 
25.0 
63.8 
26.6 

24 

Clothing 

25 

Coal  and  coke 

26 
27 

Printing  and  publishing 

Telen^nh  ana  telcnhouc  lb)  . 

28 

Transportation 

10 

1 
1 

3 

i' 

7 

1 

10 

2 

12 

6.0 

29 

Wooden  goods 

SO 

Miscellaneous 

1 

11 

U.0 

Total  (a) 

81 

17 

14 

86 

77 

3,747 

48.7 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 

6 Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees*— 

Loesof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  los^. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1,790 

668 

15,546 

15 
461 
295 
831 
5&4 

59 
20 
125 

851 

62 

7-20 

2p.l 

72.6 

58.9 

1.0 

7.5 

41.9 

19.7 

41.6 

64.9 

3.0 

2.3 

29.6 

20.0 

26.0 

1.0 

89.0 

2.1 

26.7 

40 
7 

46 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 

21 

28 

2 

195 

999,926 

6.776 

2,365,633 

9 

4,388 

45,435 

5,362 

652,770 

9,762 

169 

S02 

93,000 

2,000 

3,500 

70 

11,901 

16,372 

77,246 

$1,030 

1,361 

14,254 

W6,676 

1,900 

472,633 

1 
2 

23 

8 

4 

700 

81,000 

5,600 

191,860 

8,825 

5 

3 
8 
4 

6 
11 
12 

24 
26 

1,100 

336 

85,759 

1,667 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

1 
1 

11 

1,151 

23,600 

300 

1,600 

12 

13 

14 

15 

4 
1 

1 

3,189 

6,300 
13,360 
24,265 

16 
17 

1 

600 

IB 

21,514 

43.6 

110 

56 

328 

3,394.600 

60,247 

821,298 

ARIZONA. 


4 

2.0 

1 

2 

2,100 

450 

19 

1 

20 

8 

14 

3.0 
7.0 

1    ' 

2.')0 
2,400 



21 

2    ' 

100 

22 



21 

4.2 

a  

2 

4,750 

450 

100 

ARKANSAS. 


48 

250 

6,839 

106 

6.0 

8 

810 

23 

25.0 
131.5 
26.5 

5 
6 
3 

2 

3 
46 

1 

3,450 

2,307,875 

1,160 

846 

65,000 

300 

800 

918,600 

3,050 

24 
25 



26 

27 

50 
2 
11 

6.0 
2.0 
11.0 

2 

8 
1 

1 

13,050 
125 
203 

1,500 

3,516 

28 

29 

1,500 

SO 

7,306 

85.0 

16 

2 

68 

2,326,673 

67,616 

927,366 

d  Not  inclnding  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texaa. 
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Table  IBL— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
ALABJLllIA-<k>neluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industxiea 


Emplo jees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Building  trades 

Clotblng 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Lumber  ...• 

Machinea  and  machiuery 

Metals  and  metallic  gooos  .. 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  — 
Public  works  construction . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  aud  telephone  (o) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total(a) 


3,177 

51 

43,714 

76 

525 

i.ea^ 

1,705 

6,758 

158 

91 

232 

1,650 

65 

53 

60 

277 

4,761 

3,471 


175 
50 


378 


3,177 

51 

43,714 

250 

575 

1,605 

1,705 

6,758 

182 

91 

232 

1,650 

65 

53 

63 

283 

4,843 

3,509 


68,809 


ARIZONA— Concluded. 


Printing  and  publishing 

Telegraph  ana  telephone  (6) . 

Transportation  (c) 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (d). 


45 


831 
100 


976 


834 

100 


A  RKANS  AS— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Printing  and  nubli.shing 

Telegraph  ana  telephone  (ft) . 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


54 

71  I 

7,9a'> ' 

47  , 


5,093 

190  ; 

21  I 


Total  (a) . 


13,381  I 


10 


10 


54 

71 

7,905 

47 


5,093 
190 
31 


13,391 


a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

b  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6. 1900,  Texas. 
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Striken. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,056 

50 

29,809 

10 

150 

902 

191 

3,516 

66 

75 

112 

912 

22 

41 

7 

221 

1,018 

1,975 

2,658 
60 
38,762 
10 
525 
902 
201 

75 

112 

1,650 

65 

53 

7 

262 

1,099 

2.551 

2,658 

60 

88,752 

10 

575 

902 

201 

4.480 

96 

75 

112 

1.650 

65 

63 

7 

268 

1,099 

2,556 

213 

8 

814 

213 

8 

814 

74 

8 

672 

1 

3 

8 

4 

60 

6 

54 

68 
974 
63 
20 
42 
97 
15 

54 
68 
974 
63 
20 
42 
97 
15 

6 

68 
923 
68 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

97 
15 

12 

13 

14 

7 

25 
720 
419 

7 

25 
720 
424 

15 

6 

10 
97 
289 

16 

17 

•  5 

5 

18 

41,133 

63,540 

69 

53,609 

3,539 

5 

3,544 

2,316 

ARIZONA— Concluded. 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

19 

20 

26  1 
100  1 

85 
100 

35 
100 

21 

'**; 

22 

137 

147 

147 

12 

12 

8 



ARKANSAS— Concluded. 


54 

71 

7,875 

33 

64 

71 

7,905 

83 

71 

7,906 

33 

28 

10 

3,900 

21 

5 

15 

3,900 

21 

14 

8,900 

21 

24 

25 

26 

27 

808 
28 
80 

820 
28 
20 

820 
28 
80 

96 
28 
26 

96 
28 
38 

96 

28 

28 

29 

10 

12 

SO 

8.399 

8,931 

10 

8,941 

4,061 

17 

4,098 

4,056 

d  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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CAIilFORNlA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed, 


Average 

days 

cloaed. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Leather  and  leather  goods  .. 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  . . . 
Public  works  construction .. 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephonc(c) . 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (c) 

Trunks  and  valises 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 


1 

17 

6 

8 

29 

2 

18 

8 

2 

8 

5 

4 

10 

7 

9 

2 

2 

6 

7 

15 

11 

24 

7 

4 

1 

6 

6 

28 

3 

8 

9 

13 

36 

8 

9 

2 

1 

341 


224 


16 


1 

25 

.     8 

263 

28 

2 

80 

51 

114 

11 

4 
12 

8 
46 
57 

7 

4 

1 
11 
60 
18 
23 
05 

4 
46 

1 
23 


129 
10 

1 
6 
28 

4 


117 


918 


323 


81 


1,013 

286 

7 

28 
70 
15 


281 


199 

3 

80 

5 

5 

19 

842 

15 

410 

425 

29 


3,884 


13.5 


7.9 
28.6 
7.0 
4.7 
2.5 
3.8 


28L0 


16.6 
L5 
7.5 
2.5 
5.0 
9.5 

11.4 
5.0 

21.6 
8.9 
7.8 

17.6 


5.5 


10.5 


COIiORADO. 


28 

Brewing 

1 
9 
81 
10 
62 
1 
9 
1 
1 
8 
19 
5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

17 
2 
27 

1 
8 

29 
9 

21 
1 
6 

7' 

12 

4 

1 

i" 

1 
1 

13 
2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

41 

3* 

1 
1 

1 
7 
1 
3 
2 

i' 

4' 

i9" 

1 

88 

360 

37 

173 

1 

15 
1 
1 

18 

24 

11 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

17 

14 

74 

29 

Brick.......:......::.:...::.:. 

88 

160 

7 

166 

2,662 

2,326 

112 

i6,776 

80.3 

14.5 

16.0 

141.3 

80 

Building  trades 

81 

Clothing 

82 

Coal  ana  coke 

83 

Cotton  §roods 

84 

Domestic  service 

' 

84 

14.0 

85 

Furniture 

86 

Glass 

i 

10 
10 

8 

152 

iS30 

3.0 

15.2 

1:36.7 

87 
38 
39 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (c) .. 
Tobacco 

40 
41 
42 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2.0 
3.0 

43 

44 

1 
1 
5 

66 

1 
1 

25 
H,261 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

/80.4 

45 

Transportation  (c) 

46 

Wooden  goods 

47 

Miscellaneous 

,   Total  (/) 

213 

125 

88 

840 

523 

n  16, 738 

n33.0 

oNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

dNot  including  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900, 

pNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  13, 1901. 
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Table  IH.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

CAI4IFORN1A. 


Days  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

21 

416 

34 

4,063 

487 

9 

783 

881 

614 

178 

23 

543 

206 

2,430 

1,010 

86 

11 

6 

206 

898 

d487 

662 

1,061 

37 

5.283 

199 

21.0 

16.6 

11.8 

15.4 

17.4 

4.5 

26.1 

7.6 

6.4 

16.2 

6.8 

46.8 

25.6 

62.8 

18.2 

6.1 

2.8 

6.0 

18.9 

15.0 

d28.6 

24.4 

11.2 

9.3 

114.8 

4.0 

8.7 

1 

16 

2 

144 

4 

1680 

86,661 

3,500 

67,375 

a24,663 

1,400 

13,031 

20,031 

24,645 

7,874 

1,384 

21,908 

85,973 

887,723 

101,328 

69,279 

1,732 

1,510 

60,992 

87,736 

d 13, 332 

17,280 

1,088,117 

3,063 

263,277 

80 

87,688 

fSOO 
8,169 
730 
4,033 
4,226 

I860 

19,376 

100 

85,800 

6,120 

1 

1 

8 

1 

107 

28 
2 

12 

60 

108 

4 

1 

11 
6 

29 

44 
8 
1 
1 
7 

22 

d2 
7 

61 
4 

19 

2 
8 

12 
1 

4 
5 
6 

18 

6,026 
68,000 
o2,119 

2,691 
478 

7,766 

11,948 

10,510 

62,900 

160 

650 

11,000 

411,986 

116,720 

26,075 

100 

2,000 

76,180 

13,752 

d9,700 

6,700 

679,437 

7 

1 
8 
2 

1 

8 

8 
6 
2 
1 
2 
16 
6 
4 
2 

9 
10 
U 
12 

30,194 

0  73,140 

21,868 

13 

2 
7 

14 
15 
16 

1 

17 

18 

2 
36 
d9 

6 
82 

2 
2 
d6 
11 
2 

8,630 

all.603 

(1860 

3,703 

23,270 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

27 

64.441 

79,650 

50 

80,726 

25 

1 
2 

26 

6 

16 

76 

27 

d20,008 

d21.1 

d347 

d57 

d543 

^2,422,112 

A264,566 

dl,  607,632 

COIiORAl>0. 


20 

2.790 

4,903 

5,074 

i7,271 

86 

175 

2 

3 

346 

t822 

202 

15 

8 

7 

27 

1 

85 

493 

Z4.362 

20.0 

31.7 

13.6 

137.1 

i42.6 

86.0 

11.7 

2.0 

8.0 

26.6 

ifc35.7 

18.4 

8.8 

4.0 

7.0 

13.6 

1.0 

6.0 

36.2 

J71.6 

1 
19 
46 
17 
92 

896 

248,657 

109,742 

88,208 

2,105,362 

8,400 

4,475 

20 

106 

87,945 

236,384 

2,645 

2,586 

810 

33G 

723 

45 

fr4,700 

69,090 

ml, 995,284 

14 

1,000 
104, 676 
66,366 
16,060 
*  1,401, 262 
6,000 
6,635 

28 

69 
284 
20 
80 

1 
6 
1 

1 
7 
13 

29 

80 

i' 

1,285 

12,664 

ill.521 

80 
81 
82 
83 

10 

233 

84 

86 



60 

15,226 

223,782 

1,090 

100 

86 

4 

8 

1 
1 

2 

8 

1 

6,291 

2,200 

559 

87 
88 
89 
40 

41 

42 

2 

a50 

16 

140,600 

32,800 

m2, 185, 660 

43 

1 

6 

6 

20 

82 

1,818 

4,409 

110,000 

44 

6 

7 

9 

61 

45 
46 

8 

47 

n26,642 

n82.3 

i227 

j\Q\ 

i606 

i»  4, 960, 913 

J 150, 026 

04,198,270 

A  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establlshmeut  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  13, 1901. 

i  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

j  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

i  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

ZNot  including  13  establishments  closed  permanently. 
OT  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  piermanentlv. 
n  Not  including  16  establishments  closed  permanently. 
pNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IU.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Contimied. 

CAIiIFOSNlA-Coneluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Employees  before  stdke. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Ck>alana  coke 

Cooperage 

Domestic  servlco 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery .... 

Metals  and  metallic  ^oods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  .... 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation  (d) 

Trunks  and  valises 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  giwds 

Miscellaneous 


66 

3,103 

130 

6,152 

710 

556 

462 

1,213 

2,470 

781 

246 

1,289 

3,806 

10,708 

2,569 

3,M4 

197 

1?2 

112,914 

1.886 

2,967 

403 

61,624 

212 

1,902 

42 

3.593 


Total  {€) al24,107 


822 


136 

1,187 

45 

6 


4 

429 


33 
a9 


370 
42 

130 
10 

1 
20 
865 


66 

8,91S 

130 

6.152 

979 

556 

452 

1,349 

3,6;)7 

826 

2.>1 

1,2?*9 

3.8t>6 

10,712 

2,99^ 

3,iM4 

197 

205 

a  12, 923 

1,  ^^-6 

3,337 

445 

61, 7M 

222 

1,903 

62 

4,458 


al28,4S4 


COLOR  A  IK>— Conclud  cii . 


BrcAving 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Furniture 

Glass 

Machines  and  machinery  . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  ^ooas  .. 

Printing  and  publi;<hing 

Public  ways  construoiion ... 
Public  Wi)rks  construction  .. 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) 

Tobacco 

Transportation  (d) 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 


12 
8,482 

5,013 

528 

28,695 

80 

206 

12 

27 

4,619 

6,6'26 

409 

1,462 

305 

22 

28 

18 

7,350 

1,115 

5,620 

12 

3,482 

5,013 

630 

28,695 

225 

2.'J0 

12 

27 

4,620 

6,631 

4S8 

1,462 

3U5 

22 

85 

18 

7.3M 

1.115 

6,661 

102 

146 
44 

1 
5 
79 

7 

4 

41 

65,629 

428 

66,067 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 
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Tablb  ID^-STRIKES  FOB  STATES,  BY  I NDUSTEIES-Con tinned. 

€AI«IirOBlflA— Concluded. 


Strlkera. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
meot  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

ginal 
ntuii* 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

BroUKht 

from  other 

places. 

10 

1,297 
76 

3,442 
784 
65 
275 
906 
708 
265 
136 
277 
759 

2,337 
747 

3,270 

121 

68 

609 

1,468 
491 
366 

9,010 
172 

1.171 
13 

2,283 

10 

4,098 
563 
65 
315 
941 
675 
265 
136 
298 
980 

2,969 
884 

3,707 

10 

2,261 

76 

4,098 

784 

65 

315 

947 

716 

265 

136 

298 

930 

2,969 

1,017 

8,707 

143 

195 

1,041 

1,544 

675 

423 

15,675 

182 

1,208 

13 

2,504 

2 
102 

12 
433 
278 

65 

69 
667 
441 

68 
2 

70 
126 
638 
289 
174 

80 

19 
848 
297 
C85 

13 
3,086 

2 
122 

12 
433 
335 

65 

69 
688 
442 

68 
2 

70 
126 
647 
349 
174 

80 

19 
848 
297 
C86 

14 
3,636 

1 

372 

20 

2 

8 

11 
6 

66 
8 

4 

221 

57 

5 
6 

7 

6 
141 

1 
1 

8 

174 
18 

9 
10 

11 

10 

12 

13 

9 
60 

142 
181 
40 

14 

133 

16 
16 

143 
162 
1,W1 
1,5« 
575 
388 

17 

33 

18 

51 

88 

<r32 

19 



20 

(0    ^ 

21 

35 

22 

15,667  '                  8 
172  '                 10 

422 

23 

24 

1,208 

141 



141 

28 

26 

q' 

26 

1,960  I               644 

306 

•          46 

852 

90 

27 

31,006 

40,5a5 

1.612 

42,097 

c8,221 

cl96 

C8,416 

<;1,3U 

COIiORADO— Concluded. 


8 

8,027 

2,693 

412 

24,519 

200 

207 

6 

20 

2,927 

3,086 

81 

695 

129 

14 

24 

14 

1,643 

720 

3.708 

8 

3,406 

3.317 

329 

26,664 

55 

1^ 

5 

27 

2,W7 

3,198 

80 

695 

129 

11 

28 

IH 

2.332 

8y9 

5,185 

8 

3,405 

3,317 

412 

26.664 

200 

210 

5 

27 

2,947 

3,198 

81 

696 

129 

14 

28 

IS 

2.332 

899 

6, 185 

4 
152 
364 

4 

152 

364 

72 

1,349 

50 

74 

8 

4 
76 

317 
13 

966 
60 

28 

29 



80 

83 

72 

1,349 

60 

70 

3 

31 

32 

145 
27 

33 

4 

84 

35 

86 

916 

281 

16 

25 

916 

281 

19 

26 

i9 
14 
10 

87 

88 

1 

3 

89 
40 

41 

42 

14 

14 

9 

43 

44 

339 

74 

1,674 

839 

74 

1,674 

317 

74 

1.395 

45 

46 

47 

41,062 

49.618 

256 

•  49,774 

6.408 

7 

6,410 

3,252 

d  Not  indudinsr  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  stxikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  Yorlc,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas.  i 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  IU.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
coNNKcncmr. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed, 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


Average 

days 

clowd. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Building  trades  (a) 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass  

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  and  machinerv 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper  and  paper  ffoods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  (a). 

Rubber  eoods 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarryingand  cutting(  d) 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (e) . . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Watches 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (i7) 


1 

10 

51 

4 

6 

44 

1 

8 

41 

2 

7 

3 

6 

4 

19 

178 

9 

10 

14 

8 

14 

12 

35 

8 

18 

33 

1 

2i 

21 


586 


209 


1 
2 

12 
4 
8 

20 
1 
8 

87 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 

12 

127 

7 

1 

12 
2 

18 

12 
8 
7 
4 

80 


1 
24 
358 

4 
17 
66 

1 

8 
41 

2 
17 

8 

5 

4 

19 

179 

9 
11 
14 

5 
14 
12 
79 

8 
35 
34 

1 
33 
22 


1 

17 

132 

1 


14 

22 

1,3M 

16 


/86  i 
45 


1,021 


322 


14.0 
1.3 
10.5 
16.0 


33 

336 

10.2 

14 

224 

16.0 

8 

6 

2.0 

1 

9 

9.0 

1 

/ 

7.0 

4 

70 

17.5 

33 

711 

21.5 

1 

5 

20 

4.0 

3 

24 

8.0 

4 

77 

19.3 

2 

21 

10.5 

33 

1,019 

30.9 

17 

129 

7.6 

4 

80 

20.0 

/7.8 
22.5 


/4,800         /13.4 


DBLAWARK. 


80 

Building  tradM 

6 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
5 
3 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

120 
7 

20 
15 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

100 
6 
18 
2 
3 

2,068 
65 
199 
193 

27 

20.7 
10.8 
11.1 
96.5 
9.0 

81 

Cotton  goods 

82 

Food  preparations 

83 
84 
85 

I.Kjather  and  leather  goods  — 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  works  construction  — 
Railroad  oat  buildinsr 

86 
87 

2 

8 

4.0 

88 

1           

39 

i      

40 

Shinbuildinfir  et^ 

41 
42 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. . 

1 

30 

so.o 

43 

Tobacco 

1 

i' 

i' 

1 

i. 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

9 

3.0 

44 

TransDortation 

45 



46 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous .  .  .... 

1        

47 

I 

Total  (c) 

1 

45 

14 

31 

188 

185 

2,599 

19.8 

a  Including  strike  of  April  2,  1900,  New  York. 

5  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  2  establishment  not  reported. 

dNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  Ktrike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 

eNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  cf 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

.fV-Msistance. 

num- 
ber. 

14 

70 

8,738 

95 

773 

9a5 

3 

9 

458 

4 

64 

44 

528 

43 

550 

S,662 

51 

28 

32 

28 

120 

108 

8,114 

17 

623 

819 

7 

/243 

177 

14.0 

2.9 

24.4 

23.8 

45.6 

14.2 

3.0 

3.0 

11.2 

2.0 

3.8 

14.7 

105.6 

10.8 

28.9 

20.5 

5.7 

2.5 

2.3 

6.6 

8.6 

9.0 

89.4 

2.1 

17.8 

9.4 

7.0 

/7.6 

8.0 

1 

21 

94 

1 

7 

44 
1 
1 
5 

$624 

1,292 

231,709 

29,719 

61,387 

111,675 

66 

975 

247,417 

225 

1,054 

982 

11,234 

1,984 

49,955 

430,504 

3,283 

1,232 

2,999 

2,629 

48,970 

14,426 

211,336 

370 

5,587 

18,398 

7,000 

26,509 

82,715 

$1,000 
2,000 

45,367 
5,026 

26,606 

97,707 

1 

3 
240 
1 
9 
14 

2 

24 
2 

1 
8 

«32,923 

3 
4 

1,493 
6,400 

5 
6 

7 

2 

32 
2 

13 
3 
4 
2 
9 

96 
7 

10 

10 
3 
8 
5 

26 
6 
2 

20 

8 

4 

10,316 

85,668 

26 

675 

2.000 

21,275 

100 

25,770 

6254,260 

805 

2,600 

182 

600 

c20,600 

68,600 

396,592 

10 

3,313 

12,360 

600 

623,880 

6,135 

9 

10 

2 

2 

65 

220 

1,677 

6-25 

19,839 

63,921 

960 

21 

11 
12 

1 
2 
9 

69 
1 
1 
3 
2 
6 
7 

45 
2 

31 

13 
1 

12 
7 

13 

14 

1 

15 

1 

16 
16 
17 
18 

1 

19 
20 

1,200 

21 

22 

8 

39,623 

23 
24 

2 

1 

1,837 
1,275 

26 
26 
27 

3 

18 
15 

28 

29 

/'JO,  857 

/20.4 

389 

73 

559 

1.546,245 

171,285 

A  1,013, 344 

I>£LAl¥ARIi:. 


3,829 

71 

865 

2,247 

85 

4 

8 

51 

2 

6 

24 

SO 

81.9 

10.1 

43.3 

149.8 

14.2 

4.0 

4.0 

25.6 

2.0 

8.0 

6.0 

80.0 

59 
8 
6 

1 
2 

61 
3 
15 
14 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
4 

1 

34,332 

17.916 

7,671 

163.575 

60,413 

52 

068 

849 

108 

250 

4.M7 

2,230 

2,700 

29,800 
8,680 
13,140 
66,000 
22,600 

80 

1 

31 

250 
48,239 

32 

33 

£4 

35 

400 
25 

£6 

37 

38 

39 

300 
2.500 

40 

650 

41 

42 

9 

1 
1 
1 
4 

8.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
4.0 

3 

1 

100 
13 

25 
97 
18 

43 

44 

1 

40 
150 

45 

1 
1 

46 

47 

7,238 

88.5 

76 

1 

lU 

292,870 

61,839 

138,635 

/Not  Including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

o  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 
A  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 
<  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMISSIONEB   OF  LA  BOB. 


Tabls  ni-— strikes  for  states,  by  industries— OontLaoecL 

CONICBCTICUT-Caadudcd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
niuxk- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Building  trades  (u) 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Pomiture 

Qlass 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  and  machinerr 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper  and  paper  sroods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  ooustructfon 

Public  works  construction  (a) . . . 

Rubber  goods 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  (6) 
Telegraph  and  telephone (c) .,., 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Watches 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

MisceUaneous 

Total(d) 


Bmployces  beJiore  strike. 


Male. 


84 

271 

5,623 

2,950 

1.614 

4,8M 

75 

302 

8,721 

7 

462 

179 

837 

393 

6,730 

57,946 

1,885 

282 

6,815 

420 

6,167 

2,910 

6,281 

703 

860 

6,923 

1,368 

3,229 

8,831 


180,575 


Female. 


2,922 

6 

9,451 

1 

950 

11,543 

16 

5 

11 

47 

60 

748 

8,1*26 

724 

20 

45 


7,133 
2,657 


7 

64 

83 

6'25 

8,309 

4,009 


52,457 


TotaL 


40 

271 

5,523 

5,872 

1,620 

14,305 

76  I 

1,252 

20, 2W 

22 

467 

190 

884 

413 

7, -ITS 

66,07; 

2,109 

302 

5,SrX) 

420 

13,300 

6,567 

6,2i*l 

710 

424 

7,006 

1,893 

6,538 

7,843 


183,032 


DEIiA^WARE— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Leather  and  leather  gooda  ... 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  works  construction  ... 

Railroad  car  building 

Shipbuilding^  etc 

Stone  quarrpngand  cutting. 
Tel^fraph  and  telephone  («) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods... 
Miscellaneous 


Total  (e). 


1,290 

758 

486 

938 

8,415 

35 

115 

39 

60 

1.888 

8.050 

06 


32 
15 
75 
170 
18 


17,480 


1,206 
337 
170 


1,814 


1,290 
1,964 

823 
1.1U8 
8,415 

145 
40 
60 
1,900 
8,060 
66 


38 


242 
18 


19,2d4 


a  Including  sftrikc  of  April  2,  1900,  New  York. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  ol  March  1. 1900.  Massachmetta. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Contmued. 
CONNBCnoUT— Concluded. 


Slrikere. 

Employees  tlirown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

FemAle. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

20 

84 

242 

4,202 

738 

514 

6 

40 

242 

4,202 

1,370 

514 

6,450 

10 

230 

10.988 

16 

123 

60 

181 

75 

1,708 

12,880 

209 

83 

784 

403 

2,516 

1,660 

8,607 

111 

311 

1,109 

450 

3,171 

1.589 

1 

1 

I              236 

9 
568 

9 
668 

7 
128 

2 

8.399 

263 

299 

2,799 

10 

50 

6,607 

16 

109 

60 

151 

26 

671 

6,396 

156 

83 

707 

378 

1,579 

933 

3,293 

111 

272 

983 

115 

1.S71 

1,129 

3 

632 

4 

63 

241 

4 

53 

408 

4 

is 

190 

5 

^1§ 

70 

2,896 

167 

6 

7 

IfiO 

8 

4,986  1           6,002 

5  1                 11 

121                      2 

372 

251 
15 

623 
15 
39 
88 
81 
66 
82 
1.404 
66 
39 
351 
335 
155 
41 
351 
69 
3G 
855 

478 
10 
18 
20 
26 
61 
11 

696 

9 
10 

89 

88 

81 

63 

88 

1,340 

46 

89 

851 

835 

111 

29 

351 

60 

36 

865 

11 

60 
179 
75 

12 

2 

13 

3 
44 
64 
20 

11 

1,590 
11,838 

151 
83 

734 

403 
1.232 

8«2 
3,607 

111 

286 
1,109 

450 
1,496 

843 

113 
1,(M2 

58 

15 
16 
17 

2i 

150 
325 

18 

19 

20 

1,284 
678 

44 
12 

21 

23 
17 

22 
23 

24 

25 

10 
135 

25 

26 

27 

1,675 
746 

39 
195 

51 

90 
195 

20 
76 

28 
29 

31,721 

38,664 

15,832 

53,996 

4,802 

671 

6,473 

2,329 

DBIiAWi 

LBE— Concluded. 

829 

1,255 
633 
381 
789 

2,106 
4 

1,255 

1,076 

443 

817 

2,106 

4 

145 

19 

43 

46 

439 

66 

86 
27 
36 
240 
96 
4 

86 

48 
36 
355 
95 
4 
11 
15 
35 
35 
47 

25 
35 
28 
12 
95 
4 

30 

753 

443 

786 

1,324 

4 

115 

19 

43 

46 

149 

G6 

1,043 
62 
28 

21 

is* 

81 
32 
33 

34 

35 

145 
18 
43 
46 

11 



36 

1 

8 
35 
85 
47 

7 

2 

37 
38 

39 

439 
66 

18 

40 

41 

42 

35 
12 
40 
50 
15 

32 
12 
70 
55 
15 

6 

38 
12 
70 
60 
15 

43 

44 

8 

« 

45 

5 

46 

8 

3* 

8 

47 

4,739 

6,109 

1,145 

7,254 

686 

43 

728 

222 

d  Ineludinff  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  19,  IffiS.  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900,  Massachusett-s, 
e Strike  indaded  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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REPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  IU.- STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
DISTRICT  OF  COI^UMBIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Food  preparations 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  gooos  . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction . . . . 
Public  works  construction . . . 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (c). 


Total 
strikes. 


62 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


19 


41 


No. 


21 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


271 
1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
3 
6 
2 
4 
29 


451 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


11 


75  I 


Average 

days 
closed. 


6 

10 

9 

116 


3.0 
6.0 
4.5 
14.5 


2.0 
3.2 


3.0 
19.6 


FLORIDA. 


Building  trades 

Lumber 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  works  construction  . . . 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) . 

Tobacco  

TransiMDrtatlou 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (c). 


12 

10 

2 

86 

70 

739 

10.6 

27 

23 

2 

69 

52 

4,390 

84.4 

4 

4 

8 

1 

8 

8.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

80 

30.0 

160 

86 

125 

591 

531 

<Z25,522 

dAS.'l 

23 

14 

9 

90 

61 

C871 

€15.0 

3 

1 

2 

9 

5 

91 

18.2 

231 

90 

141 

855 

7-22 

/31,658 

/44.2 

GEORGIA. 


27 

Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 
2 
3 
27 
14 
1 
1 
1 

13 
2 
2 
3 
10 
15 
2 
8 
1 
44 



22* 

11 
1 

6* 

i' 

9" 

11 

37' 

1 
2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

262 

25 
1 
1 
1 

26 
2 
4 
3 

18 

21 
2 
3 
1 

67 

2.S 

1 
8 
139 
15 
1 

12 

16 

2,992 

179 

38 

12.0 
5.3 
21.6 
11.9 
38.0 

29 

Brick 

30 

Building  trades 

31 

Clothing 

32 

Coal  and  coke 

33 

Cooperage 

34 
85 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

1 
13 

42 
444 

42.0 
34.2 

36 

Domestic  service 

37 

Food  preparations 

88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  gtwds 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Railroad  car  buildi  ng 

1 
2 
3 
1 
3 

3 

108 

26 

3.0 
54.0 

8.7 

44 

45 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6)  . 

56 

i  1,227 

J22.3 

46 

Transportation 

36 
8 
1 
6 

22 

i' 

2 

14 
8 

3' 

127 
3 
1 
5 

85 

627 

G.2 

47 

Trun  ks  and  valises 

48 

Wooden  goods 

49 

Miscellaneous... ... 

'*" 

TotaWc^ 

190 

126 

64 

678 

324 

i6,618 

il7.6 

a  Not  Including  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  June  28, 1893. 

b Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 

d  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

e  Not  including  3  eHtablishments  not  reported. 
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Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continned. 
DISTRICT  OF  coiAvaanA. 


places  filled  by  others.                      atrijces— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Sue- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  lo«w. 

AflslstaDce. 

num- 
ber. 

1,617 

12,389 

24 

184 

28 

15 

225 

141 

101 

10 

19 

921 

17.4 

45.7 

24.0 

92.0 

14.0 

3.0 

45.0 

47.0 

20.8 

5.0 

4.8 

81.8 

58 
79 

86 
62 

121,257 

340,760 

1,235 

2,394 

302 

472 

8,135 

1,660 

6,664 

525 

1,839 

29,343 

$200 

29,255 

494 

1,582 

$18,554 

187,495 

2,500 

1 

140 
1 

1 

2 
8 

1 
2 
2 
5 

4 

5 

3 

""ioo' 

600 

100 

8,446 

845 

600 

425 

1,826 

e 

7 

3 
2 

1 
1 
19 

s 

8 

1 
3 
10 

9 

10 

275 
10,354 

11 

a900 

12 

13 

97 

20 
4 

19.4 
2.9 
5.0 
2.0 

4 

8 

1 
8 
4 

1 

381 

4,431 

8:17 

249 

115 
100 

300 
17.883 

14 

2 

15 
16 

1 

160 

17 

15,851 

35.1 

l»l 

139 

128 

416,564 

o 86, 892 

236,207 

FLORIDA. 


883 

4,930 

272 

7 

61 

10.3 
71.4 
W.O 
7.0 
61.0 

29 
4 
2 

8 
85 

54 

80 

6 

.  1 

27, 8n 

123,111 

9,975 

750 

2,500 

3,277 

400 

2,973 

15,730 

163,494 

2,985 

210 

1,000 

18 
19 
20 

21 

1 

22 

23 

d  28, 136 

1,417 

123 

(/47.8 
15.7 
13.7 

341 
46 

156 

28 

4 

94 
16 
6 

2,241,619 
85,345 
20,627 

440,618 

200 

2,300 

706,960 
92,955 
24,142 

24 
25 
26 

ti3o,829 

d42.0 

423 

226 

206 

2,611,798 

449,768 

1,007,476 

OBORGIA. 


2 

26 

39 

9,018 

489 

38 

1 

49 

752 

2 

46 

18 

903 

A  362 

5 

26 

2 

il.426 

2.0 
13.0 
13.0 
8i.4 
19.6 
38.0 

1.0 
49.0 
30.1 

1.0 
11.5 

6.0 

50.2 

A20.1 

2.5 

8.7 

2.0 
<21.6 

1 
2 
2 
238 
13 
1 

70 

626 

909 

118,366 

16,026 

3,900 

21 

42,000 

187,206 

600 

556 

2,052 

70,588 

80,677 

95 

2,831 

516 

223,161 

27 

1,600 

450 

195.303 

6,025 

700 

90 

10,000 

127,000 

25 

50 

400 

67,075 

14,475 

28 

1 

12 

6 



29 

12 
6 

7,036 
1,640 

30 
31 
82 

1 

33 

1 

23 

2 

8 

3 

13 

21 

2 

2 

1 

27 

1,000 
12, 570 

84 

2 

35 

86 

1 

37 

38 

6 

is,  425 
6,804 

39 

40 

41 

1 

650 

42 

43 

23 

17 

400 

78,425 

44 

45 

1,070 
45 

1 
31 

8.4 
15.0 
1.0 
6.2 

20 

50 

48 
8 
1 
5 

267,661 

8,368 

30 

2.829 

27,363 

188,611 

46 

47 

48 

1,425 

49 

il4.851 

i26.0 

71 

95 

412 

973,667 

69,738 

681,804 

/Not  inclndlDg  2  establlithmeDts  closed  permanently  and 
a  Establiiihments  closed  permanently. 
A  Not  Including  8  establishments  cloeed  permanently. 
<Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanentlv. 
j  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 


{ establishments  not  reported. 


LAB  1901- 


-13 
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BEPORT   OF  THB   OOMMISSIONKR  OF  LABOB. 


TiLBLB  UI.--STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-^ContinoedL 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA— OoiHduded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


&D>ployee8  before  ttxike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Food  preparations 

Machines  and  machinery' 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Pui>lic  works  construction  . . . 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


1.2^ 

4,161 

22 

19 

28 

118 

285 

24 

193 

75 

275 

607 


Total  {b) . 


11 

1,541 

176 

190 


9,006  I 


29 


86 


FLORl  DA— Concluded. 


Building  trades  . 
Lumber  . 


Printing  and  publishing  , 
i*ublic  works  constructioi 


Shipbuilding,  etc. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a). 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (6). 


1,785 

4,313 

244 

50 

42 


47,088 
6,890 
1,477 


60,889 


33 


12,696 


12,812 


«BOR©I  A— Concluded. 


27 

Agricultural  implements 

32 

70 

80 

5,659 

37G 

90 

13 

900 

5,833 

26 

1(V4 

365 

1,188 

709 

f^y 

315 

107 

7,382 

32 
91 

K) 

5,6S9 

479 

90 

13 

1J»» 

13,li»S 

'i& 

226 

?^ 

28 

Boots  and  shoes 

24 

29 

Brick 

30 

Building  trade-s 

31 

Clothing 

103 

32 

Coal  and  coke 

33 

Cooperage ..  r 

U 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

800 
7,665 

3o 

Cotton  goods 

36 

Domestic  service 

37 

Food  preparations 

122 

3*< 

Machines  and  machinerv 

39 

Metals  and  metallic  gooas 

1,1J«, 

40 

Printing  and  publishing 

196 

9CS 

41 

l*ublic  ways  construction 

85 

Sl.'i 

107 

7,382 

42 

Public  works  construction 

43 

Railroad  car  building 

44 

Stone  <j Harrying  and  cutting 

45 

Telei?raDh  and  Telpohonc  itii 

46 

Transportation 

24,793 
160 
150 
380 

29 

24,S22 

IGO 
150 
3S0 

47 

Trunks  and  valises 

48 

Wooden  goods 

49 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (b) 

48.877 

8,939 

57,816 

a  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  188;?.  New  York. 

bHoi  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 188S,  New  York. 
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Table  IJDL--STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTEIE8— Cantimied. 
DISTBICT  OF  COI.UMB1A— Concluded. 


SUlkera. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  emploj- 
ment  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
gtnal 
num- 
ber. 

Vale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1.28S 

3,581 

19 

16 

28 

76 

33 

17 

1-20 

75 

250 

467 

1.283 

3,633 

15) 

16 

28 

78 

43 

17 

155 

75 

250 

648 

1,283 

8,633 

19 

16 

28 

78 

43 

17 

167 

76 

260 

648 

1 

1 

444  i 1               444  ,               166 

8' 8                     8 

12    12  j                12 

2 

8 

4 

6 

10    1                 10                   10 

'    1                  2                    2 

6 

7 

8 

12 

^9 
100 

2 

4 

45 

9 

100 

24 

9 
10 

100 

11 

12 

13 

11 

mi 

93 
151 

11 
827 

93 
151 

11 
827 

93 
151 

2 
183 



2 
183 

14 

15 

16 

12 

12 



17 

7,024 

7,227 

12 

7,239 

825  j                   4 

829  I               622 

FliO  Kl  D  A— Concl  uded. 


1,324 

8,259 

209 

50 

40 

1,495 

3,448 

'207 

50 

40 

88 

1,678 

3,448 

209 

60 

40 

31 
249 
103 

60 

31 

18 

249 
101 
50 

142 

89 

19 

2 

1 

20 
21 

22 

i 

23 

48,443 

4,825 
1,131 

40. 116 
5,264 
1,156 

10,788 

60, 8M 
6,264 
1,156 

C2.831 
878 

C422 

C3.-263              c788 
673                   84 

24 

25 

26 

1 

54,281 

51,776  1          10,823 

02,599 

C4,137 

C423 

c4,660|         cl.103 

OBOR  G I  A— Concluded. 


28 

49 

60 

2,352 

366 

75 

10 

270 

6,223 

15 

121 

133 

852 

251 

SS 

315 

15 

2,896 

28 

38 

80 

2,725 

8/ 

10 

800 

3,077 

15 

21 

133 

897 

249 

88 

816 

15 

6,164 

28 

50 

80 

2,725 

392 

87 

10 

1.600 

6,005 

15 

121 

183 

897 

256 

88 

816 

16 

6,164 

20 

20 

27 

12 

28 

10 
618 
68 
50 
10 

10 
813 
107 
50 
10 

29 

215 
46 
20 

30 

108 

39 

31 
32 

33 

............ 

§66 

8,628 

34 

422 
15 
12 
82 

288 

141 
23 

102 
6 

945 

377 

799 
15 
12 
32 

2S8 

143 
23 

102 
6 

945 

643 

35 
36 

100 

37 

38 

7' 

49 
83 

39 

2 

40 
41 

42 

43 

632 

44 

45 

,        10,K>6 
t               70 

10,707 

70 

4 

131 

5 

10,712 

70 

4 

131 

2,933 
36 
4 

63 

2 

2,935 

36 

4 

63 

1.764 

46 
47 

1                 4 

:::;::::.*::: 

48 

1             131 

10 

49 

24,100 

25,893 

4,566 

30,448 

6,983 

420 

«,403 

8,362 

c  Not  including  1  establisiiment  not  reported. 
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EEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

IDAHO* 


Mar- 
prlnal 

Industries. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gate  days 

closed. 

Avenge 

days 

dosed. 

1 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (o) . . 

2 

Transportat  ion 

2" 

11 

ii' 

2 

2 
12 

3 

Miscellaneous 

11 

6264 

626.4 

Total  (r) 

13 

11 

2 

14 

11 

b2&i 

626.4 

II^I^INOIS. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Glothi  ng 

Coal  and  coke  (e) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  fie r\' ice 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery  (J) 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas  .. 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware^  etc . . . 

l*rinUng  and  publinhmg 

Public  ways  construction  ... 
Public  works  construction  .. 

Railroad  car  building 

Ropo  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (r) 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (n) 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worrited  goods.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total(o) 


20 

13 

7 

20 

10 

857 

3S.7 

24 

18 

6 

34 

16 

501 

31.3 

8 
41 

2 
85 

1 
9 

30 
836 

274 

69,149 

633.4 

821 

776 

45 

10,257 

7.443 

86,271 

11.5 

4 

2 

2 

189 

189 

2,796 

14.8 

67 

56 

11 

1.143 

910 

685,037 

638.5 

389 

259 

130 

2,040 

1,948 

/76, 718 

/39.4 

46 

32 

14 

404 

353 

1,?^ 

21.8 

3 

3 

8 

2 

16 

8.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

31 

31.0 

31 

18 

13 

228 

53 

182 

8.4 

65 

43 

22 

1,399 

70 

551 

7.9 

42 

34 

8 

182 

108 

2,477 

22,9 

19 

13 

6 

61 

26 

1,268 

48.4 

15 

14 

1 

27 

15 

465 

3L0 

2 

2 

151 

151 

2,252 

14.9 

66 

54 

12 

477 

853 

10.328 

29.2 

182 

108 

74 

626 

341 

Jt4,365 

ibl2.9 

17 

16 

1 

17 

6 

231 

46.2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

68 

58.0 

10 

9 

1 

10 

7 

117 

16.7 

71 

67 

14 

191 

71 

236 

3.3 

as 

16 

19 

89 

27 

140 

6.2 

35 

8 

27 

36 

21 

•      90 

8.8 

22 

7 

15 

24 

7 

110 

15.7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

17 

8.5 

12 

3 

9 

21 

9 

806 

34.0 

65 
9 
99 

46 
2 
84 

19 
7 
15 

475 

11 

1,232 

877 

11,019 

29.2 

244 

TO3.792 

ml5.8 

225 

91 

134 

478 

812 

1,702 

6.5 

7 

1 

6 

7 

2 

6 

8.0 

96 

92 

4 

405 

269 

4,288 

15.9 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

60 

25.0 

83 

37 

46 

220 

60 

it  602 

JfclO.4 

2,610 

1,950 

690 

20,784 

13,683 

p262,037 

pl9.2 

a  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888.  New  York. 

d  Not  including  639  e.«5tabli8hment.««  included  in  lockout  of  May  14.  1H87. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4,  1897,  Pennsylvania. 

/Not including  1  establishment  not  reported,  1  establishment  closed  permanently,  and  1  establish- 
ment in  which  strike  waflKtill  pending,  March  20. 1901. 

o  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

A  Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

<Not  includinff  29  establishments  not  reported. 

j  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

*  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  which  department  on 
gtrlke  closed  permanently. 
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Tablb  id.— strikes  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

IDAHO. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Ma]^ 

gina. 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num 
ber. 

1 

23 
6422 

11.6 
688.4 

2 
4 

1 

$10,304 
186,012 

2 

1|                7 

126,000 

$786,  IOC 

8 

5445 

bM,2 

6 

1 

7 

195,316 

26,000 

786,100 

ILLINOIS. 


580 

964 

120 

614,450 

i»i,a>4 

8,132 

640,327 

/86,664 

8  422 

S3 

31 

4,081 

4,939 

4,469 

1,657 

1,064 

2,262 

16.746 

111,066 

679 

80 

177 

2.286 

227 

171 

813 

899 

14,202 

66 

m  28, 234 

3,844 

42 

8,171 

61 

il.797 

29.0 

28.4 

4.0 

648.0 

18.0 

16.6 

635.3 

/42.6 

20.8 

11.0 

31.0 

18.0 

8.5 

24.5 

27.2 

39.4 

14.9 

85.1 

n7.8 

81.1 

26.7 

17.7 

12.0 

5.8 

4.8 

13.0 

2.0 

7.7 

19.0 

29.9 

6.9 

fnl8.9 

8.0 

6.0 

20.2 

17.0 

fc8.2 

6 
6 
1 

161 
7,151 

178 

234 
y541 

305 
1 

2 
2 

13 
26 
29 

70 

667 

1 

87 

y511 

20 

106 

2,639 

10 

822 

y987 

79 

2 

1 

81 

992 

37 

29 

4 

120 
1 

82 
4 
8 
1 
9 

94 
4 

27 

406 

113 

28 

15 

150 

849 
209 
7 
1 
2 
92 
21 
19 
8 

119 

823 

6 

2 

8 

9 
6 
2 

1 

90 
13 
16 
20 
1 

2 

1 

6 
100 

15 

219 
8 

657 

153 
2 

176 
1 

101 

156 
8 

18 

85 

1 

19 

657 
290 

4 
210 

2 

4 

115 

9440,964 

9  21.2 

y 11, 643 

y  1,733 

y7,407 

444.504 

29.870 

306,570 

13,925 

62,200 

2,092 

1,296.682 

16,825 

6,186,240 

d311,184 

79,680 

2.673 

1,549,766 

61,020 

9,273,661 

A386,371 

190,850 
491 

42,228 

9,500 

99,421 

9,250 

968,362 

22,800 

611,730 

83,965 

431, 122 

92,800 

189,909 

17,726 

270,096 

150 

1,417,290 

281,467 

8,120,257 

88,635 

86,346 

22,510 

6,025 

600 

85,411 

170 

142,786 

21,279 

85,712 

176 

46,483 

1,600 

472,685 

24,872 

84 

1,831 

141,785 

4,000 

1,689,025 

16,718 

6,686 

417, 166 

84,638 

8,103,367 

1,427,960 

9,286 
686,740 

86,030 

6,925 

106,212 

11,150 

145.050 

217, 910 

10.150 

463,102 

d  8, 122, 899 

61,660 

659,651 

<2, 730, 296 

183,784 

1.050 

2.500 

41,695 

763.897 

894.590 

167, 126 

246,943 

200.600 

2,140,839 

1,868,628 

80,860 

18,002 

14,576 

262,775 

17,436 

19.406 

ft24,960 

150 

1,575 

66,626 

622,083 

6,770 

208,063 

11,618,848 

7,200 

621,011 

8,006 

88,962 


4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 


32,890,066 


r  8, 053, 273    «26,652,948 


m  Not  Including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

n  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900.  Texas. 

o  Including  strike  of  February  23,  1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  but  not  including  3  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  July  4, 1897, 
Pennsylvania,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

p  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  11  establishments  closed  permanently,  and  1  estab- 
lishment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

9  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  11  establishments  closed  permanently.  1  estah 
ment  in  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanently,  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike 
■till  pending  March  20, 1901. 

r  Notlncluding  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887,  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 

•  Not  including  689  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887,  and  80  establishments  not 
reported. 


establish- 
was 
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Table  HI.— STRIKES  FOE  STATES,  BY  INDUSTBIBS— ContmMd. 

lOAHO-Cooeluded. 


Mar- 
ginftl 
num- 
ber. 

Industries. 

Smplof  ees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) 

2 

Transportation 

878 
2,628 

878 
2,628 

3 

Mlsceflancous 

Total  (ft) 

s,5oa 

Z,6M 

lI<I<INOIS-<;oncluded. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boot*  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  vrogons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (c) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ffoods 

Domestic  service  .  .• , 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glaas 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . . . 

Lumber 

Jiachines  and  machinery  (f ) 
Metals  and  metallic  goods . . . 

Musical  instrumentfl , 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction ... . 
Public  worlLs  construction  .. . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods , 

Shipbuilding  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  ((»). 

Tobacco , 

Transportation  (/) 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods . . , 
Miscellaneous... 

Total  (A) 


14,573 

6,192 

1,370 

25,402 

265,503 

2,930 

25,504 

186,984 

8.264 

89 

98 

12,871 

195,467 

19,766 

12,020 

4,801 

12,016 

57,536 

138,879 

8,325 

135 

1,236 

21,001 

8,655 

5,635 

45,435 

50 

555 

8,036 

32,618 

5.950 

10,261 

422,09^1 

2.915 

39.186 

178 

42.909 


100 
2,159 


100 

M8 

123 

18,002 


146 

180 

6.206 

7,231 

290 


394 


7 

2,712 

1 

147 


2,177 


650 

40 

150 

3 

8 

515 

1,603 

1.968 

2,511 

120 

142 

8,857 


1,645,087 


61,060 


14,673 

7,S51 

1,370 

25,502 

266.(61 

2.053 

43,506 

186.  «&« 

8.264 

235 

278 

18,077 

202,698 

30,056 

12,020 

5,195 

12,016 

fi7,548 

141.691 

8.826 

282 

1,235 

23,778 

8,655 

5,635 

46,0S5 

90 

705 

8,038 

82,626 

6.465 

11,824 

424.062 

5,426 

99.306 

320 

46.766 


1,606,087 


a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  YoriL 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897.  Pennsylvania. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20. 190L 

e  Including  strike  of  February  23. 1900,  in  Indiana.  New  Jerse/,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsrlvania. 

/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  TexaE. 
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Tablk  id.— strikes  FOB  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

IDAIM^— Ooochided. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  emploj- 
ment  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mai^ 

glual 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1 

1 

778 
2.197 

778 
2,553 

778 
2,553 

! 

2 

725 

726 

150 

3 

2.975 

8.381 

3,331 

725 

725 

150 

lULINOIS— Concluded. 


7.050 

4,124 

548 

20.742 

145,213 

2.441 

26,236 

136,876 

7,878 

80 

120 

8.970 

46.455 

12,066 

4,085 

2,688 

8,016 

19,341 

87.964 

1,088 

173 

637 

3,577 

3,823 

4,274 

9,025 

10 

147 

2.045 

24.8^9 

276 

8.734 

&4.990 

1.177 

21.283 

66 

9,061 

10,453 

3,415 

548 

22,877 

177,707 

2.605 

16.907 

174.664 

7,988 

14 

95 

8,889 

66,568 

14,728 

7,180 

3,513 

12,016 

29.493 

59,814 

1,163 

71 

1,065 

8,133 

4,334 

4.663 

9,658 

50 

167 

3,550 

27,627 

291 

9,048 

106.303 

762 

25,748 

130 

9.497 

100 
1,407 

10,553 

4,822 

548 

22,977 

177,727 

2,633 

29,902 

174,654 

7,938 

130 

275 

8,977 

67,318 

14,783 

7,180 

3,513 

12,016 

29,493 

60,866 

1,163 

173 

1,065 

8,313 

4,334 

4,653 

9,758 

90 

197 

8.550 

27,627 

291 

9,430 

106.304 

1,177 

25.863 

252 

10,156 

1,846 

190 

881 

1,670 

12,592 

169 

1,197 

d5,538 

665 

2 

15 
45 

1,861 

235 

881 

1,670 

12,592 

169 

1,827 

d5,583 

665 

27 

10 

733 

2.659 

1,406 

135 

367 

990 
86 
878 
198 

'•^ 

69 

d8,476 

413 

4 

5 
6 

100 

20 

28 

12,995 

7 

8 

9 

630 
(d) 

10 

u 

12 

116 
180 

88 
750 

55 

25 
10 
25 
85 

13 

14 

708 

2,674 

1,406 

185 

367 

150 
666 
688 
25 
216 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

1,558 
5,057 
130 
26 
160 
992 
756 
717 
901 

1,566 
6,207 
130 
101 
160 
1,022 
756 
717 
921 

346 

1,731 
30 
20 

21 

1,051 

150 

22 
23 

102 

75 

24 
25 

180 

30 

633 

238 

300 

21 

26 
27 

28 

100 
40 
30 

20 

29 
80 

31 

437 

2.227 

221 

1,119 

20,178 

89 

2,288 

25 

1,114 

437 

2,227 

221 

1,122 

20,178 

64 

2,333 

83 

1,173 

100 
616 
25 
686 
pis,  212 

15 
15 
47 

32 

33 

34 

882 
1 
415 
120 
122 
658 

3 

a5 

36 

25 
45 
8 
59 

37 
38 
39 
40 

636.148 

831,659 

19,010 

850,599 

d  67, 870 

dl,250 

d  68,^0 

1 81, 446 

a  Not  inclading  1  establishment  not  reported. 

A  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  but  not  including  8 strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  July  4, 1897, 
Pennsylvania,  and  December  6,  1900,  Texas. 

t  Not  including  1  establishment  in  wliich  strike  was  still  pending  March  20^  1901,  and  1  establish* 
m  eut  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 


Table  HI.-^TRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

INDIANA. 


Uar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (a) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glas8(6) 

Leather  and  leather  goods-. . 

Lumber 

Machines  end  machinery  (c) 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 

Musical  instruments 

Pottery,  earthenware^  etc 

Printing  and  publishing  .... 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  aJid  baling , 

8tone  quarrying  and  cutting, 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (e) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation , 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 


Total 
strikes. 


552 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


813 


No. 


11 

10 

1 

1 

8 

2 

s 

4 

6 

7 

28 

89 

2 

2 

7 

6 

33 

40 

1 

3 

1 

12 

2 

2 

13 

8 

2 

11 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

47 

17 

S3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

17 

239 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 
1 

81 

602 

4 

15 

697 

86 

1 

4 

3 

20 

17 

64 

4 

9 

14 

82 

1 

4 

22 

46 

8 

13 

1 

24 

5 

92 

59 

11 

1 

64 


Number 
closed. 


14 


18 


1^964 


1,532 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


60 
124 


24 

887 

16.1 

M9 

7,317 

13.3 

2 

17 

8.5 

674 

37,887 

56.2 

20 

659 

28.0 

1 

3 

3.0 

2 

161 

80.5 

8 

179 

22.4 

9 

117 

13.0 

45 

1,077 

23.9 

8 

24 

8.0 

6 

58 

9.7 

54 

1,199 

22.2 

112 
19 
63 
17 
5 


156 


767 
108 


107 


50,559 


Average 

days 
closed. 


60. 0 

20.7 


37.3 
8.8 
4,2 
8.4 
5.0 


ILl 


21.3 
6.4 
4.0 


6.9 


33.0 


INDIAN  TBRRITORT. 


Coal  and  coke 

Telegraph  and  telephone  {g). 
Transportation  (A) 


Total  (0  . 


57 


57 


31 


31 


3,227 


3,227 


104.1 


101.1 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 
5  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  Pennsvlvanla. 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  28,  1900,  Illinois, 
d  Not  including  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  February  20, 1893,  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 
e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  IO.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

INDIANA. 


I>a3rs  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in 
strikes- 

which 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

64 

138 

1 

558 

8,053 

80 

641 

40,285 

1,216 

3 

215 

6 

660 

249 

1,337 

393 

26 

217 

2,288 

4 

276 

648 

168 

30 

87 

2 

233 

282 

2.356 

437 

606 

2 

603 

21.3 

23.0 

1.0 

18.0 

13.4 

20.0 

86.1 

67.8 

83.8 

8.0 

68.8 

1.7 

83.0 

14.6 

20.9 

98.3 

2.9 

16.6 

27.9 

4.0 

69.0 

24.9 

3.7 

8.8 

6.7 

2.0 

9.7 

56.4 

25.6 

7.4 

65.1 

2.0 

9.4 

! 

3 

1 

151,256 

8,054 

9 

12,244 

187,716 

16,891 

15,414 

4,709,491 

38,203 

900 

79,796 

81 

19.797 

22,946 

676.536 

26,200 

1,400 

68.105 

763,753 

150 

66,679 

49,827 

14.512 

1,863 

15,836 

60 

11,309 

1.538 

26,371 

102,425 

26,156 

66 

52,062 

950,060 

1.300 

4 

6,827 

92,880 

300 

1,130 

1,141,259 

10,740 

150 

60,000 

250 

166,425 

22,650 

176,889 

12,200 

23,000 

6,850 

d  188, 140 

1 

4 

1 

10 

145 

1 

11 

145 

8 

1 

2 

8 

3 

238 

18 

219 

3 

4 

876 

26 

$345 
16,485 

4 

6 
5 

1,640 
69.246 
8,772 

7 

176 
2 

1 

8 
9 
10 

4 

3 
17 
18 
45 

8 

2,000 

u 



12 

1 
2 

17 

2 
2 
2 
1 

13 

332 

24, 775 

3,500 

14 
15 
16 

9 
4 
26 

17 

2 
12 

8 

46 

1 

1 

10 
6 
2 
9 

1,822 
114,827 

18 
19 
20 

1 

10 

22 

6 

2 

1 

6 

1 

40 

20 

2 
2 

18 

6,600 
7,801 

16,000 

16,630 

6,700 

1,500 

11,170 

21 
22 
23 

24 

2 

700 

25 
26 

6 

4 

23 

10 

13 

700 

2,*766 

710 

10,712 

347,220 

35,025 

10 

97,400 

27 
28 

29 
29 
11 

1 
24 

11,702 
3,826 
6,000 

29 
80 
81 

32 

12 

28 

2,620 

38 

61,963 

31.6 

504 

636 

924 

7,044,635 

275,992 

d  2, 483, 821 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


9,966 

174.7 

1 

1 

55 

870,750 

87,000 

701,850 

84 
35 

36 

9,956 

174.7 

1 

1 

55 

870,750 

87,000 

701,860 

/Not  including  4  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
and  Julv  4. 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  28, 1900,  Illinois. 

0  Strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

h  Strike  Included  loieneral strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

i  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  ID.--STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continned. 

IN  MAN  A-OoQCluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 


Industries. 


AgrictiltUTal  implements 

Boptaand  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick , 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wa^ns 

Clothing , 

Coal  and  coke  (a) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods , 

Domestic  scrrice 

Food  preparations 

Pamiture 

Glas8(6) 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinerv  {c). 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 

Mngical  instruments 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction .. 

Railroad  cor  building 

Ropeand  bagging 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (d) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 


£mployec8  before  strike. 


Male.         Female.         TotaL 


1,580 

276 

19 

850 

7,776 

3,446 

269 

63,228 

1,828 

110 

606 

135 

3,450 

2,445 

18,029 

375 

550 

4,926 

26,746 

240 

550 

773 

4,237 

550 

8,724 

60 

914 

61 

1,063 

88,788 

405 

150 

12,693 


205,838 


80 


610 


100 
1,280 


164 

48 

207 


315 
46 
75 
60 


100 


55 


3,200 


l.«IO 

275 

19 

859 

7,775 

8,445 

879 

63,228 

1,828 

210 

1,886 

136 

3,614 

2,493 

18,286 

375 

550 

4,926 

27,061 

285 

625 

833 

4,237 

550 

8,724 

150 

914 

51 

1,097 

38,865 

405 

150 

12.748 


200,088 


INDIAN  TERRITORY— Concluded. 


Coal  and  coke 

Tel^raph  and  telephone  (/) . 
Frousportation  (g) 


8,959 


Total  (A) . 


8,969  I 


8,959 


8,959 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  Pennsvlvania. 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
«Not  including  4  strikes  included  in  General  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
and  July  4. 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
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Table  HI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Omtinued. 

INDIANA— Ooncluded. 


Stzlketa. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 
100 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

140 

275 

4 

600 

6,497 

1,144 

466 

48,655 

1,050 

76 

932 

63 

722 

1,002 

5,492 

215 

462 

2,475 

7,063 

30 

430 

498. 

2,871 

423 

1.141 

25 

687 

28 

760 

4,251 

287 

20 

2,936 

910 

275 
4 

649 
7,408 
1,169 

171 

1,305 

UO 

278 

63 

2,566 

1,122 

13,903 

225 

475 

2,532 

17,632 

SO 

580 

460 

3,260 

438 

1,816 

30 

940 

276 

4 

649 

7,408 

1,169 

476 

60,844 

1,306 

210 

1,017 

63 

2,720 

1,162 

14,093 

225 

476 

2,532 

17,709 

80 

605 

510 

8,250 

488 

1,816 

26 

747 

28 

963 

7,142 

287 

20 

8,207 

100 

1 

2 

3 

44 

61 
84 

65 

1,409 

116 

44 
61 

34 

72 

1,409 

116 

5 
16 
10 
40 
1,348 
23 

4 

5 

6 

804 

7 

7 
8 

9 

100 
T39 

10 

40 
63 
26 
87 
763 

140 

180 
63 
40 
37 

763 

10 
25 

11 
12 

164 
40 
190 

14 

13 

4 
562 

14 

15 

16 

12 
219 
945 

14 

12 
219 
962 

14 

17 

153 

447 

18 

77 

17 

19 
20 

75 
60 

21 

202 
28 
193 
188 

56 

348 
28 
193 
183 

293 

22 
23 

40 

88 

24 

25 

25 

26 

747 

28 

M5 

7,142 

287 

20 

3,192 

27 

28 

18 

162 
703 
172 
2 
727 

162 
708 
172 
2 
727 

54 
407 
150 

29 

80 

31 

....w. ...... 

16 

82 

478 

33 

90,809 

130,507 

1,887 

132,344 

6,410 

234 

6,644 

4,147 

INDIAN  TERBIT'OXtir— Concluded. 


6,671 


7,514 


7,544 


2,446 


2,446 


1,200 


34 
85 


6,571 


7,544 


7,544 


2,446 


2,446 


1,200 


/Btrike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 
aStrike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texaa. 

h  Nc)t  imludlng  2  strikes  included  In  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOB. 


Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— (Continued. 

lOUTA* 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


iDdustrles. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed. 


ilggre-     Average 
gate  days     days 
closed,      closed. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

il^iraiture 

Lrcathor  and  leather  goods . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . ,. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  . . . 
Public  works  construction  . . 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (c) 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 


6 

23 

22 

151 

8 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

5 

7 

22 

9 

1 

2 

1 

3 

42 

11 

1 

22 


361 


177 


113 
68 
1,003 
15 
7 
7 
1 
1 
5 
5 
7 

26 

9 

1 

2 

2 

3 

87 

12 

1 

24 


5 

55 

28 

977 

6 

1 


24 

908 

815 

a34,112 

79 

23 


15 


174 


1,408 


1,139 


276 
1 
93 


884 

6 

2. 

d75 


^36,862 


4.8 
16.5 
11.3 
085.2 
13.2 
23.0 


15.0  1 


92.0  1 
1.0  1 
23.3 


5.5 
3.0 
36.0 


20.1 

1.7 

2.0 

dl5.0 


g92.6\ 


KANSAS. 


23 

Brick 

1 
13 

9 
32 

4 

2 

1 

3 

7, 

6 

2 

3 

11 

8 
24 
2 
2 

8' 

2 
5 
1 
8 

1 
2 
1 
8 
2 

i* 

6" 

1 
1 

1 

45 
23 
178 
4 
2 
1 
3 
15 
6 
2 
3 

1 
42 
22 
169 

2 

14 
878 

660 
12,489 

14.0 
9.0 
25.6 
73.9 
3.5 

24 

Building  trades 

25 

Clothing 

20 

Coal  and  coke 

27 

Cooperage 

28 

Food  preparations 

29 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

MacniDesftud  machinery 

Metais  and  r/ eta l lie  goocls 

Pnniingand  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. . 
TeicirraDh  and  telenhone  (h) 

30 
31 
82 
83 

1 
14 

1 

9 

192 

7 

9.0 
18.7 
7.0 

34 
35 

3 

10 

8.3 

86 

ToDacco 

7 
8 
4 
4 

7 
3 
2 

1 

2" 

8 

9 
3 
4 
4 

9 
1 

239 
17 

26.  C 
17.0 

87 

TransDortation  (t) 

88 

Wooden  goods 

89 

Miscellaneous 

2 

13 

6.5 

TotalO") 

101 

74 

27 

803 

267 

18,935 

52.2 

a  Not  including  7  establishments  closed  permanently. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
c  Not  inchiding  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
cNot  including  1  esfablishment  not  reported. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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Table  IH — STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— CJontinned. 

lOHTA. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggrregatc. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

86 

1,912 

628 

a87, 815 

435 

802 

65 

61 

58 

295 

160 

162 

899 

86 

3 

39 

6 

81 

2,478 

52 

2 

d291 

4.0 
16.9 

9.2 

a38.0 

29.0 

43.1 

9.3 
61.0 
68.0 
59.0 
30.0 
21.7 
15.3 

9.6 

3.0 
19.5 

3.0 
10.3 
28.5 

4.3 

2.0 
dl2.6 

2 

68 

48 

262 

4 

4 

2 

6 
10 

7 
90 

3 

2 

2 

45 

13 

651 

8 
1 
6 
1 

$1,820 
81,625 
15,296 
2,611,261 
8,957 

3.343 

8,000 

501 

82,  WO 

10,463 

16,470 

8,440 

28.103 

184 

8,590 

89 

1.184 

65,795 

28,466 

400 

C9,202 

$800 

19,600 

12,300 

1,044,306 

2.400 

2,340 

626 

600 

1,000 

8,000 

8,426 

64,560 

20,260 

16,300 

30 

100 

1 

$2,600 
371 

60,210 
300 
433 
366 

2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
11 
6 

196 
100 
625 
8,500 
2,019 
226 

9 

4 
4 

6 
15 
3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

I 

16 

2 
2 

1 

44 
9 

1 
15 

16 

17 

2 

1,000 
62,126 
10.700 

18 

36 
3 

7 

12,366 
11,477 

19 
20 

21 

9 

470 

c  16, 760 

22 

y  45, 296 

i732.4 

451 

125 

832 

c2, 891, 489 

95,091 

el,  266, 110 

KANSAS. 


14 

886 

662 

19,015 

72 

25 

8 

21 

199 

96 
10 

14.0 
8.6 

24.4 
111.9 

18.0 

12.6 
3.0 
7.0 

13.3 
9.0 

47.5 
8.3 

1 

89 
21 
21 

3 

3,000 

12.019 

10,457 

1,709,142 

6,070 

1,500 

72 

3,863 

35,760 

3,744 

1,620 

1,225 

10,000 

1,060 

12,376 

562,772 

1,660 

350 

200 

40.250 

22,000 

1,650 

600 

28 

1 

6 

2 

65 

1 

24 

732 

61,500 

600 

26 

92 

26 

27 

2 

28 

1 
1 
8 
6 

29 

2 
7 
1 
2 
2 

80 

81 

659 

82 

33 

1 

84 

86 

239 
26 
62 
46 

26.6 
8.7 
13.0 
11.6 

2 

1 

7 
2 
4 
2 

3,956 
49.789 
10,950 

3,200 

489 

2,625 

e50,000 

6,000 

960 

86 

87 

88 

2 

89 

21,719 

71.7 

IM 

95 

104 

1,856,367 

63,980 

e 701, 272 

g  Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 

A  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

i  Not  inclading  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas. 

j  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  May  12, 1900,  Misaoml, 
and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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REPOKT   OF  THE   OOHndBSIOKEB   OT  LABOR. 


Table  IH.— STEIKES  FOB  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continoed. 

lOlVA— Cooeluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Smployees  before  atiike. 


Female. 


Total. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

caothlnK 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Domestic  serviee 

FoodprepanUions 

Pumfture 

Leather  and  leatlier  goods.. < 

Lumber 

ilaefaines and  machinery.... 
Metals  and  metallic  gooat ... 
Printing  and  publishing . . .. , 
PnUic  ways  construction .... 
Public  works  construction . . . 

Shipbuilding,  etc , 

Blone  quarrying  and  cutting, 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) 
Tobacco ...................... 

Transportation  (ft) 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . , 
Miscellaneous 

Total(<;) 


287 

1,388 

871 

67,269 

609 

48 

692 

393 

12 

1.831 

637 

680 

553 

4,180 

35 

587 

120 

160 

970 

5,789 

65 

840 


87,216 


28 
1.549 


44 

14 

879 

6 


14 

596 

3 

20 
295 


f.624 


237 

1,416 

2,420 

67,269 

653 

62 

1.571 

899 

12 

1,343 

540 

700 

59i 

4,1)W 

35 

537 

120 

174 

1.566 

6,792 

85 

1^135 


90.740 


KANSAS— Concluded. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

dothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Food  preparatlonH 

Leather  and  leather  goods  ... 
Maohines  and  machinery .... 
Mctala  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting . 

1V)bacco 

Telegmph  and  telephone  (e) . 

Transportation  (/) 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total  in) ' 


200 

1,104 

157 

19.802 

242 

4,790 

25 

484 

1.726 

dl67 

90 

121 

64 


23,252 

1,032 

460 


<f58,6«6 


ISA 


1 
410 


1 

1 

d22 


200 
2 


d791 


200 

1,104 

311 

19,802 

243 

5,200 

25 

435 

1,727 

215 

90 

121 

64 


23,452 

1,034 

460 


54,483 


a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  irt  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  1  ntrike  included  In  general  strike  of  l>ecember  6, 1900,  Texas. 
c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Tablb  m.— strikes  for  states,  by  INDUSTRIES-Continoed. 
lOirA—Cooelnded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
menl  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strik 

e.            ' 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

Mar. 
glnal 
nam* 
ber. 

Mmle. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

203 

984 

1.260 

W,506 

169 

28 
219 
112 
9 
469 
213 
243 
236 
1.019 

35 
158 

17 

53 
806 
474 

20 
564 

209 

1.066 

476 

62,808 

177 

26 

99 

893 

9 

1.018 

239 

484 

209 

1.066 

1»458 

•2.306 

177 

83 

864 

399 

9 

1^030 

240 

484 

249 

1,819 

85 

237 

17 

53 

857 

1»874 

73 

612 

87 
96 
28 

9 

37 
96 
44 

11 

S7 

1 

20 

16 

2,819 

20 

2 

2 

§77 

21 

3 
4 

5 

7 
206 

6 

2 
5 

6 
7 

8 

5 
79 
66 
65 
96 
262 

5 
79 
68 
65 
118 
262 

9 

12 

1 

47 
60 
10 
74 
25 

10 

11 

12 

236 

1.319 

35 

237 

17 

53 

719 

1,374 

IS 

28 

13 
14 

15 

28 

9 

12 

186 

65 

1 

111 

28 

9 

12 

288 

65 

1 

168 

28 

16 

17 

18 

138 

48 

124 
84 

1 
6 

19 
20 

53 
523 

89 

21 

♦7 

22 

63,791 

71,070 

1.568 

72,598 

5,006 

146 

5.140 

8.276 

KANSAS— CoDcluded. 


125 

662 

178 

17,274 

109 

57 

12 

256 

882 

86 

37 

67 

45 

125 
811 
147 
18,480 
201 
210 

12 

256 

1,502 

77 

67 
121 

61 

125 
811 
196 
18,480 
201 
210 

12 

256 

1,502 

86 

67 
121 

64 

1 __ 

23 

68 

4 

1.739 

2 

68 

16 

1,739 

o 

7 

4 

1,450 

24 

49 

12 

25 
26 

27 

28 

12 

12 

8 

29 

30 

118 
68 
8 

113 
86 
8 

17 
49 

31 

9 

18 

32 
33 

34 

21 

6 

27 

27 

35 

36 

3,052 
277 
430 

7, -252 
277 
430 

7.252 
277 
430 

37 

U 

11 

38 

39 

23.449 

80.032 

58  1         80.090 

2,(H6 

36 

2,082 

1,562 

e Strike  included  in  seneral  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  December  6. 1900, 
Texas. 

g  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  May  12, 1900,  Missouri, 
and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMMISSIOKEB    OF   LABOR. 


Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

KENTUCKY. 


Mar- 
ginal 
uum- 

ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (a) 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Lumber 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Musical  instruments 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction . . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  {a) . 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods... 
Miscellaneous 


Total  (/)  . 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


223  I 


138 


No. 


85 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
4 

12 
891 

11 
285 

37 
1 
6 
2 
1 

29 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

12 


895 


Number 
closed, 


12 
187 


279 


12 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


81 


336 
2,808 


17,724 


36 
419 


c831 


820 
14 


468  I   c  22, 761 


Average 

days 
closed. 


10.3 


28.0. 
20.6  I 


63.5 


35.0 
104.8 


e75.5 


33.0 


13.0 
LO 


6a3 
2.8 


6.0 

63.0 

1.0 


C48.7 


LOUISIANA. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  .. 

Printing  and  publisliin|r 

Public  works  construction .» 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Telegraph  and  telephone  {i) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goofls 

Miscellaneous 

Total(i) 


2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

8.0 

n 

6 

6 

1,230 

1,095 

4.374 

4.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

LO 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.0 

1 

1 

13 

13 

79 

6.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

20 

20 

60 

3.0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

LO 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3.0 

1 

5 

5 

85 

7.0 

18 

2* 

15 

1 
2 
3 

1 

4 

115 

62 

627 

8.5 

4 

1 

3 

15 

12 

84 

7.0 

8 

4 

4 

71 

68 

267 

8.9 

64 

38 

2, 

1,488 

1,281 

6,442 

4.2 

a  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  1  strike 
Included  in  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
6  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
d  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 
e  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IU.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

KSNTVCKir. 


Days  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  flllea  by  others. 

Establlahmente  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees*— 

■ 

Loss  of 
employers. 

1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

81 

168 

836 

6,196 

186 

18, 8M 

78 

56 

710 

19 

7 

c  1,313 

2 

720 

2 

6 

21 

1 

70 

294 

10.3 
42.0 
28.0 
15.8 
16.9 
66.3 

2.1 
56.0 
142.0 

9.5 

7.0 
e46.9 

2.0 
60.0 

2.0 

8.0 
21.0 

1.0 
85.0 
24.5 

3 

4 
12 
66 

8 
98 
87 

1 

82.460 

2,489 

16, 152 

106.667 

9.414 

2,806,771 

240 

1,760 

47.307 

1,066 

938 

563,199 

100 

67,627 

82 

664 

3,720 

150 

5,398 

8,280 

8500 
1,000 
5,000 
88,635 
2,700 
756,348 

1 

•829 

2 

8 

288 

7 

90 

87 

1 
97 

15,172 

1,868 

92,263 

4 
6 
6 
7 

9,000 

95,600 

500 

8 

4 

1 

61,475 
262 

9 

2 

1 

Cl5 

1 

11 

10 

11 

CU 

C2 

22,607 

167,460 

50 

622,700 

12 
18 

1 
1 

15,242 

14 

15 

2 
1 

16 

500 

100 

2.000 

1,100 

17 

i 

1 

7 

18 

1 

19 

5 

662 

20 

21 

1,237 

166 

6 

470 

194 

13 

41.2 

6.6 

6.0 

29.4 

88.8 

2.6 

4 

11 
19 
1 

7 
4 
2 

41.426 

293,779 

180 

6,429 

28,947 

291 

12.679 
6,716 

81,676 
C96,860 

22 

2 

23 
24 



9 
1 
3 

1,110 

1,228 

13 

2.987 

20,320 

50 

25 

26 

27 

C31,195  1         C34.9 

C447 

Cl45 

c302 

3,992,370 

5171,026 

f;  1,254, 815 

LOUISIANA. 


21 

8,339 

1 

61 

2 

79 

1 

60 

225 

7 

86 

2 

31 

893 

90 

271 

10.5 
6.8 
1.0 

61.0 
2.0 
6.1 
1.0 
3.0 

56.3 
1.8 
7.0 
2.0 
7.8 
7.8 
6.0 
3.8 

2 
i,226 

1 
1 
1 

12 
1 

20 
4 
3 

805 

287,356 

50 

10,061 

40 

6,450 

150 

600 

11,000 

2,110 

10.000 

150 

9,810 

243,111 

8,725 

81,816 

750 

A  3. 375 

100 

25.000 

28 

3 

1 

129 

80 

81 

82 

1 

1,050 

83 

81 

35 

8.985 

250 

200 

1,500 

20 

550 

124,425 

2.500 

7,000 

36 

1 
5 

37 

38 

1 
4 

59 
2 

50 

89 

3,675 
4,000 

40 

37 
13 

1 

19 

41 
42 

20 

48 

10,118 

6.8 

61 

40 

1,387 

622.264 

11,660 

A 166, 720 

/Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899.  and  September  18. 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  2  strikes 
included  In  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  May  1,  1897,  Tennessee. 
a  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  1,093  establishments  not  reported. 
iNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continned. 

KENTUCKT— Cooduded. 


ginal 
nuxn.- 
ber. 


Industries. 


SmployBes  before  strike. 


Male.         Female.         Total. 


1  Boots  and  shoes 

2  Brewing 

8  Brick 

4  Bonding  trades. 

6  Clothlnff 

6  Coal  and  coke  (a) 

7  Food  prepamtions 

8  Furniture 

9  Glaai 

10  Leather  and  leather  goods 

11  Lumber 

12  Metala  and  metallic  goods 

13  Musical  instruments , 

14  Printing  and  publishing 

16  Ptiblic  ways  construction , 

16  Public  works  construction 

17  Railroad  car  building 

18  Rope  and  bagging ._ 

19  Shipbuilding,  ete 

20  Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. . 

21  Telegraph  and  telephone  (e) . . 

22  Tobacco 

23  Trana}ortatlon 

24  Watches 

25  Wooden  goods 

26  '  Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

27  Miscellaneous 


160 
176 
800 

&»648 
461 
83,091 
184 
125 
484 
89 
160 

7,818 
232 
916 
25 
190 
131 
162 
166 
829 


2,142 
30,598 
690 
&t8 
785 
59 


Total  (rf). 


86,868  I 


90 


105 


10 

3 

114 


63 


890 
69 
60 


485 
70 


1,974 


^0 
175 
800 

6,649 
463 
33,091 
289 
125 
509 
96 
150 

7,828 
235 

1,029 
25 
190 
131 
215 
166 

-  829 


S«0S2 

30,667 

650 

^9 

1,270 
129 


87,842 


I-OUISIANA— Concluded. 


28 

Boots  and  shoes ► 

66 
29,116 

8 

1,800 

88 

660 

61 

29 

Building  trades......... ... 

80.916 
38 

30 

Clothing , 

31 

Cotton  goods ". 

140 

40 

745 

60 

100 

146 

968 

712 

24 

1,676 

24,880 

1,085 

6,765 

800 

32 

Food  preparations........... , 

40 

38 

Lumber 

745 

34 

M<^.hlnf>8  and  machinery .„. 

60 

35 

M(^U  and  F«etalHc  goo^ x ........ . 

100 

86 
37 

Printing  and  publisMng „ 

Public  works  construction 

2 

147 

968 

88 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

712 

27 

3,825 

24,911 

1,085 

6,755 

39 
40 

Telegraph  and  telephoue  {e) „ 

Tobacco 

3 

1,650 

31 

41 

Transportatton 

42 

Wooden  goods. 

43 

Mlecellaueoaa 

Total  (tf) 

66, 491 

4,192 

70,683 

a  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899.  and  September  13, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  1  strike 
iBdoded  tn  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
6  Not  including  1  establishment  in.  which  strike  was  still  pendiog  July  1, 1894. 
<*  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

KENTUGKir-Concladed. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

65 
12 

236 
48 

675 
3,285 

181 

29,402 

75 

125 

110 
47 
35 
2,388 
25 

274 
8 

152 
64 

213 
88 
85 

150 

48 

776 

4,233 

872 

30,813 

76 

125 

.    160 

47 

125 

.      8,679 

25 

882 

8 

162 

120 

162 

113 

85 

86 

286 

48 

775 

4,233 

872 

80,813 

76 
125 
175 

47 

125 

3,679 

25 
421 
8 
162 
120 
215 
113 

86 

60 
16 

60 
16 

1 

2 

3 

669 
14 
1,836 
85 
65 
28 
12 

669 
14 
1,886 
85 
66 
28 
12 

494 

10 

1,611 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

15 

28 
7 

9 

10 

11 

6311 
10 
188 

(6) 

6811 

10 

188 

6207 

12 

13 

39 

76 

14 

16 

4 
60 

4 
60 

16 

85 

17 

63 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2,176 

6,063 

18 

142 

956 

77 

1,691 

5,516 

18 

191 

485 

27 

640 

2,*23i 

6,615 

18 

191 

955 

97 

85 
3.201 

62 

147 
8,201 

61 
2.683 

22 
23 

24 

89 
85 
16 

89 
85 
16 

15 
26 

25 

470 
7P 

26 

27 

45,897 

49,476 

1,373 

60,849 

66,502 

662 

66,664 

66,209 

I4OIJI8IANA— Concluded. 


46 

26,103 

38 

45 
27,503 

45 
29,008 

38 
270 

40 
745 

60 
100 

88 
641 
712 

16 

806 

23,677 

780 

6,623 

40 
6,000 

40 
5,200 

18 
225 

40 
170 

50 

28 

1,600 
38 
220 

200 

18 

176 

6,200 

29 
SO 

!             270 

60 

40 
746 

60 
100 

86 
641 
712 

16 

806 

23,677 

780 

6.623 

60 
40 
170 
60 

31 

40 

40 

32 

*             746 

83 

•    60 

34 

100 

87 

641 

712 

16 

306 

23,101 

780 

6,628 

35 

2 

90 
500 

90 
600 

22 

36 

37 

38 

11 

11 

11 

39 

40 

3,16* 
30 
20 

8,164 
30 
20 

673 

41 

42 

43 

69,667 

61,174 

1,760 

62,934 

9,166 

893 

9.568 

6,846 

d  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  Septembet  13, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  2  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 
eNot  inclading  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

juainjb. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organisation. 

Establi 

Number 
clofe»d. 

shments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

Boote  and  shoes 

85 
8 
1 

30 
3 
8 
4. 
3 
1 
1 
2 

12 

84 
1 
6 
4 

11 
8 

24 
4 

5' 

4' 

3 
3 

i* 

7 
27 

4' 

1 

1 
3 

11 
4 
1 

25 
3 
4 
1 

i* 

1 
1 
5 
7 
1 
2 
3 
10 

6 

47 

21 

1 

35 

11 

2 
18 
62 
2 
9 
9 
11 
13 

16 
10 

427 
120 

28.5 
12.0 

2 

Building  trades 

3 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goodp 

4 

13 
2 
9 

367 
25 
120 

28.2 
12.5 
13.3 

5 

Food  preparations 

6 

Lumber 

7 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Shipbuilding,  etc          

8 
9 

2 

55 

27.5 

10 
11 

1 

8 

8.0 

12 

5 
81 

59 
2,171 

11.8 
70.0 

13 
14 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting(o) 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (&).. 
Tobacco 

15 

7 
7 
3 
5 

151 

129 

72 

196 

21.6 
18.4 
24.0 
89.2 

16 

Transportation 

17 
IS 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 

172 

87 

85 

254 

110 

3,900 

35.5 

.MARYLAND. 


19  Boots  and  shoes . . . 

20  Brewing 

21  Brick 

22  I  Building  trades  . . . 

23  Clothing 

24  I  Coal  and  coke  (/)  . 

25  '  Cooperage 

26  I  Cotton  goods 

""     Food  preparations. 

Furniture 

Glass. 


27 
28 

29  , 

30  Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 

31  I  Machines  and  machinery 

32  ,  Metals  and  metallic  goods 

83  ;  Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

34  Printing  and  publishing 

35  1  Public  ways  construction 

3C     Public  works  construct  Ion... 

37  Shipbuilding,  etc 

38  I  Silk  goods 

39  Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

40  Telegraph  and  telephone  (6).. 

41  Tobacco 

42  Transportation 

43  Wooden  goods 

44  Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 

45  Miscellaneous 


Total  (i) 


11 
5 
2 

10 
6 


jl46 


5 
2 


4 

7 

9 

2 

3 

11 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 15 

4 

2 

4 

2 

14 

2 

2 

22 

6 

3 

9 

4 

1 

1 

3 

14 

J94 


12 
22 
36 
159 
179 
75 
15 
1 

77 

27 

18 

11 

3 

205 

1 

1 

4 

2 

16 

2 

21 

2 

73 

23 

10 

1 

53 


1,049 


84 
54 
130 


168 

1 


606 


115 


6t6 

1,493 

2,950 

5,714 

33 

4 

287 

795 

460 

246 


4,103  I 
148 


6 

1 

1,693 

10 

206 


131 
5 
50  I 

9  I 
276 


19,381 


28.8 


19.0 
27.6 
22.7 
8G.G 
11.0 
4.0 
8.0 
37.9 
41.8 
27.3 


24.4 
148.0 


2.0 

1.0 

169.8 

10.0 

18.7 


14.6 
1.7 

16.7 
9.0 

10.6 


82.0 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1. 1900,  Massachusetts. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York, 
c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Masstichu^etts. 
d  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  75  establishments  not  reported. 
/Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virginia. 
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Table  HI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

MAINE* 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Tiossof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1,360 
260 

28.9 
12.4 

13 
6 

2 

S2 
16 

1 

24 
3 
7 

1 
1 
1 

1431,033 

5,084 

150 

561,465 

10,300 

17,385 

32,150 

6,161 

84 

3,600 

2-19 

86,508 

267,729 

160 

6,891 

10,600 

16,633 

32,874 

S9,446 

$171,205 

2,219 

40 

104.000 

1,160 

11,300 

8,276 

1,000 

1 
2 

4  1              4.0 

8 

536 

38 

138 

63 

6i 

2 

8 

4 

152 

224 
137 
129 
474 

16.3 
9.6 
12.6 
13.3 
21.3 
2.0 
8.0 
2.0 
8.4 
44.0 
7.0 
24.9 
15.2 
11.7 
36.5 

6 
1 
2 
2 
2 

6 

2,000 

4 
5 

2 
1 

820 

6,900 

450 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

1 

6 

22 

1 
4 
22 

75 

6,650 

34,190 

400 

710 

1,660 

21,445 

10,475 

11 

8 
18 
2 
6 
7 
9 
8 

200 
64,802 

12 
13 
14 

3 
2 

1 
6 

1,986 

16 

16 

1 

450 
1, 157 

17 
18 

6,322 

24.9 

71 

38 

146 

1,426,906 

77,210 

369.784 

IfKA 

LRYIiAN 

D. 

255 

388 

676 

6,868 

8,684 

6,829 

244 

4 

667 

855 

690 

284 

28 

4.435 

178 

74 

7 

2 

1,751 

28 

369 

12 

5,793 

174 

185 

9 

620 

21.3 
17.6 
18.8 
86.9 
48.5 
91.1 
16.3 

4.0 

8.7 
31.7 
38.3 
25.8 

9.3 
21.6 
178.0 
74.0 

1.8 

1.0 

109.4 

14.0 

17.6 

6.0 
79.4 

7.6 
18.6 

9.0 
11.7 

4 
10 
34 
31 
130 

1 
11 

2 
11 

6 
1 
2 
73 
49 
46 
4 
1 

42 
23 
16 
10 
2 
19 
1 

26,684 

5.770 

30,600 

173,089 

342,880 

1,745,148 

7,625 

300 

19,830 

/i  23, 750 

180,869 

7.630 

5,140 

165,619 

20,000 

146 

1,665 

35 

85,451 

2,250 

56,861 

2,450 

63,600 

49,236 

11,677 

3,200 

63,131 

dl,950 

368 

8.000 

10,260 

e 16. 300 

/1 41, 560 

1,243 

38.150 

1,250 

26,100 

112.160 

126,530 

678,175 

b,b25 

19 
20 
21 

55 

22 
23 

28 

24 
25 

26 

32 
4 

1 

1 

1 

133 

3 

3,153 

4,135 

d  13, 000 

2,260 

120 

d8,950 

1,532 

63 

6,960 
16,406 
24,669 

3,500 

8,000 
65,183 

3,000 

27 
28 

2 

29 
30 

81 

53 

32 
33 

1 
1 
1 
9 

34 

8 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

16 
17 
2 
1 
13 

800 

10 

47.475 

5,500 

d  24, 810 

600 

d 47, 300 

50,925 

15,950 

700 

79,610 

35 

36 

6 

5,075 

37 

38 

11 

5 
1 
2 
4 
6 

d8,023 

39 
40 

55 

i 

27,946 
1,150 
1,942 

41 
42 
43 
44 

38 

2 

9,160 

45 

39,109  1           37.3 

514 

179 

356 

A  3, 023, 636 

*  160, 180 

n,  377, 287 

A? 


7  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
%  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

{Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virginia,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike 
of  July  19, 1883.  New  York. 
i  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported, 
ff  Not  including  84  establishments  not  reported. 
I  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported 
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Table  m STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

JI  AINE--Concl  uded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Ck)tton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  gooos 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  (a ) 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


10,1»6 

603 

C6 

18,711 

790 

861 

1,995 

142 

475 

400 

270 

2,724 

4,937 

4d 

65 

410 

1,329 

1,341 


Female. 


4,367 

35 

18,036 

405 

60 

:::::::::::. 

26 

621 

Total. 


14,562 

100 

36,747 

1,195 

861 

1,995 

142 

525 

400 

270 

2.724 

4,937 

46 

91 

410 

1,950 

l.ail 


46,269  I 


68,799 


raABYIiAND—roucluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (d) 

Cooperage 

Ootton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . 
Machines  and  machinery ... 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 
Pottery,  earthenware,  etc  . .  - 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  . . . 
Public  works  construction  . . 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total(0 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  v)f  July  19, 1883.  New  York. 
c  Not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 19bo, 
Massachusetts. 
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Table  m.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
IHAHTB— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,418 

348 

35 

5,618 

180 

492 

1,023 

>^69 

^20 

400 

85 

1,369 

2,502 

81 

77 

380 

564 

744 

863 

20 

8,368 

655 

788 
1,366 

187 

1,316 

5,237 

863 

85 

17,548 

995 

788 

1,366 

187 

20 

400 

85 

1,550 

8,069 

81 

82 

385 

1,021 

.     899 

1,273 
60 

283 

1,656 
50 

1,290 

1 
2 

16 

9,180 

3«0 

3 

285 

ISO 

89 

106 

5 

178 

463 
180 

89 

106 

6 

10 

66 

4 
5 

20 
100 

6 

7 

8 

20 

10 

10 

9 

400 

85 

1,650 

8,069 

81 

56 

886 

659 

899 

10 

8 

117 

620 

6 

84 

60 

86 

184 

8 

117 

620 

5 

35 

60 

121 

184 

11 

111 
114 

12 

13 

14 

2tf 

1 

28 

15 
16 

862 

35 

17 

4 

18 

16,835 

22,703 

11,258 

83,961 

2,847 

607 

8,864 

1,742 

UKARY  liAND— Concluded. 


693 

1,096 

8,028 

2,658 

8.291 

14.645 

314 

75 

1,406 

688 

1,127 

152 

228 

5,5M 

43 

8 

620 

2n 

1,250 

111 

1.233 

50 

961 

2,599 

612 

36 

2,647 

815 
1,445 
8,066 
4,179 
6,043 
16,675 

891 

25 

1,466 

690 
2,224 

263 

228 
6.772 

110 
3 

620 

277 
1,655 

119 
1,894 

120 

894 
2,677 

563 

250 
2,806 

290 

1,106 
1.445 
8.066 
4,179 
9,061 
16,675 

391 

75 

1,456 

690 
2,233 

263 

228 
6.793 

117 
3 

620 

277 
1,655 

177 
1.894 

120 
1,121 
2,677 

563 

400 
2,806 

167 
10 
12 
499 
814 
628 
48 

10 

177 
10 
12 

499 
1,324 

623 
48 

17 

19 
20 

21 

150 
225 
260 

22 

4,018 

610 

23 
24 

25 

50 

26 

866 
87 

194 
16 
82 

269 

365 
87 

191 
20 
82 

269 

200 
41 
150 

27 

28 

9 

29 

6 

30 

2 
131 

31 

21 

7 

32 

33 

34 

85 
62 
27 
32 

806 

1,068 

60 

10 

216 

35 
52 
27 
32 

208 
7 

427 

1,053 

60 

15 

216 

25 

35 

36 

12 
20 
111 
7 
167 
606 

37 

68 

38 

39 

40 

227 

122 

41 
42 

' 

43 

160 

6 

44 

113 

45 

50,266 

64,760 

4,880 

59,590 

5,136  1              652 

6,787 

2,226 

d  Including  strike  of  April  9. 1900,  West  Virginia. 

e  Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virginia,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike 
of  July  19, 1^88,  New  York. 
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Table  IH.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continue*i. 
MAS8ACH1J8ETTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  good.M 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass  (/) 

Leather  and  leather  goods .... 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  — 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  worJts  construction 

Rope  and  bagging 

KuDbergoods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting(  A) 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (i) . . . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  a) 


Total 
strikes. 


468 
9 
8 
179 
16 
5 
122 
1 

21 

246 

6 

7 

30 
14 
51 
1 

26 

87 

5 

5 

1 

20 

22 

21 

1 

27 

12 

11 

69 

6 

33 

31 

1 

2 

10 

81 

62 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


384 

84 

8 

1 

8 

144 

35 

5 

11 

3 

2 

80 

42 

1 

19 

192 

8 

3 

11 
1 

21 
1 

10 

43 
1 
5 
1 
8 

20 

19 
1 

16 
5 
8 

14 
4 
3 

21 
1 
2 
5 

72 


976  I 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


682 
42 

9 

1,929 

16 

66 

387 

1 

54 
342 

6 
14 
58 
14 
64 

1 
63 
212 

5 

5 

1 

89 
26 
21 

1 

27 

73 

11 

583 

5 
80 
38 

1 

2 
39 
83 
99 


5,099 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre-  '  Average 
gate  days      days 
closed.  '•  closed. 


231 
3 
5 
1,169 
9 
64 
295 


5 
143 


6 
5 

20 
1 

18 
101 


13 

39 

3 

246 


2,608 


5,934 

5 

16 

21,640 

183 

594 

c3,861 


C229 
6,201 


107 
246 

c521 

6 

494 

1,072 


218 
46 
18 


325 

487 

58 

c 13, 430 


2,040  , 
34 

7  , 


«  I 
619 

426  ! 


Jt57,320  I 


25.7 
1.7 
3.2 
18.7 
20.3 
11.0 
cll.4 


f57.3 
30.4 


21.4 
49.2 
C27.4 
6.0 
27.4 
10.  G 


7.0 


81.1 
4.2 
2.C 


25.0 
12.6 
19.3 

054.8 


36.4 

2.8 
7.0 


•2.0 
20.0 
17.8 


1:22.9 


imcmoAN. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Lumber  (o) 

Machines  and  machinery . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . 
Printing  and  publishing  . . . 
Public  ways  construction  . . 
Public  works  construction  . 
Railroad  car  building 


3 

4 

2 

21 

3 

12 

1 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

15 

2 

4 

20 

5 

14 

3 

1 

4 

3 

i 

5 

3 

43 

3 

217 

74 

12 

24 

10 

12 

1 

2 

206 

6 

34 

102 

5 

7 

6 


2 

42 

21.0 

11 

47 

4.8 

3 

18 

6.0 

60 

1,670 

27.8 

10 

110 

11.0 

10 

396 

39.6 

19 

101 

5.8 

4 

40 

10.0 

3 

32 

10.7 

1 

162 

162.0 

2 

28 

14.0 

204 

5,838 

28.6 

8 

672 

71.6 

3 

6 

2.0 

2 

8 

4.0 

6 

17 

2.8 

4 

61 

16.8 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

d  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901. 

eNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

/Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

g  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

A  Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Daya  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

EstabIL 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

shments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

363 

9 

8 

602 

12 
6 

48 
1 

49 

d208 

6 

8 

84 
9 

40 
1 

81 

4 

Wage  loss. 

Assislance. 

num- 
ber. 

19,274 

119 

81 

42,119 

286 

1,136 

c8,819 

1 

c810 

d8,472 

10 

679 

853 

468 

c2,753 

91 

1,760 

o4,560 

68 

18 

1 

522 

99 

71 

3 

1,001 

1,148 

407 

c35,117 

16 

2,531 

294 

7 

8 

1.188 

1,574 

1.456 

28.8 

2.8 

8.4 

21.8 

17.9 

17.2 

f22.8 

1.0 

C16.8 

d24.9 

L7 

48.6 

14.7 

38.4 

C48.7 

91.0 

27.9 

g2l.7 

13.6 

8.6 

1.0 

18.4 

8.8 

8.4 

8.0 

37.1 

15.7 

37.0 

C60.8 

8.2 

31.6 

7.7 

7.0 

1.6 

80.6 

19.0 

14.7 

252 

729 

1 

59 
338 

67 

1 

a86,238,637 

24,904 

1,141 

728,584 

258,839 

21,675 

251,248 

484 

1,095,948 

4,375,236 

755 

73,142 

121,282 

112,732 

273,547 

11,260 

236,124 

360,691 

15,902 

1,149 

14 

36,668 

8,711 

24,616 

15 

279,376 

49,275 

56,848 

1,261,281 

1,668 

159,214 

59,453 

108 

100 

7,082 

225,389 

97,991 

9460,381 
17,271 

6t2,011,088 

16,525 

635 

693.968 

116,666 

15,422 

66,074 

11 

612,110 

el,  065, 277 

600 

53,700 

46,025 

29,175 

266,269 

9,000 

o  178, 654 

130,626 

2,000 

100 

1 
2 
3 

698 
8 

1 
6 

a92,268 

2,950 

852 

15,640 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

2 
d74 

1 
5 

21 
5 

18 

8 
(258 

35,475 

143,665 

314 

8,800 

5.685 

18,660 

24,669 

9 

10 
11 

1 
8 

12 
13 
14 

6 

15 
16 

15 
(778 

17 
P34 

17,625 
64.397 
8,250 

17 
18 
19 

1 
1 
17 
15 
9 

20 

21 

1 

21 
11 
10 

1 

17 
18 

8 
117 

2 
28 
28 

1 

2 
88 
43 
69 

6.076 

20,775 

1,060 

26,087 

22 
23 

2 

24 

25 

3 
45 

2 
325 

2 
56 

7 

7 

10 

1 

141 

1 
1 
3 

28,300 

185,000 
12.677 
43,875 
o 499, 242 
600 
98,545 
117,633 

26 
27 

800 
202,642 

28 
29 
80 

60.967 
15,206 

81 
82 
83 

I 

34 

6 
30 
18 

2,860 
3.226 
17,900 

12,476 
125,062 
101,965 

35 

10 
27 

36 
87 

1 137, 750 

-  /27.1 

w2, 168 

TOl,003 

ml,  929 

a  15, 459, 873 

a  1,244, 778 

n  6, 571, 484 

MICHIOAN. 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
54 
65 

J  Including  strike  of  March  1,  1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  but 
not  including  2  strikes  included  In  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1887. 
Pennsylvania. 

I;  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently,  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  January  29, 1901.  and  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

m  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901,  and  2  establish- 
ments in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

n  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

o  Including  strike  of  May  16, 1899,  Wisconsin. 


91 

2,126 

18 

6,354 

1,176 

527 

121 

140 

766 

162 

37 

6,110 

102 

1,691 

769 

26 

31 

82 

80.3 

49.4 

6.0 

29.8 

15.9 

43.9 

6.0 

14.0 

63.8 

162.0 

18.6 

29.8 

17.0 

49.7 

7.6 

5.2 

4.4 

13.7 

1 

23 
1 
100 
62 
8 
18 
4 
3 
1 

1 
20 

2 
21 

1 

66,800 
81,444 

4,855 
414,923 
15,187 
66,837 

4,671 
22,098 
89,639 
26,000 

2.800 

634,139 

18,846 

359,162 

25,527 

8,629 

4,625 
81,751 

1,200 
1,380 

60,000 

48.600 

6.100 

158,460 

6,430 

15,100 

2,870 

13,000 

16,800 

10,000 

1,300 

236,650 

1,300 

149,450 

14,040 

2,500 

800 

48,960 

96 
22 
6 
5 
6 
9 

60,687 
4,247 
6,600 

3 
1 

2,060 
8,668 
1,600 

2 
129 
6 
22 
27 
4 
1 
6 

54 

22 

i,866 
2,076 
24,378 
9,464 

10 
54 

2 
21 

1 
6 

1 

825 
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Table  III.-STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIE&-Continued. 
JiriASSACHI7SETT8-€oncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10  I 

11  ' 
12 

13  1 

14  ! 
15 
16  I 
17 
18 
19 

20  [ 

21  ' 

22  I 
23 
24 

25  ' 

26  j 
27 
28  I 
29 
80 
81 
82 
33 
84 
35 
86 
87 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass  (6) 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Limiber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  Instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  (d) 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (e) 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


112, 


32, 
9, 
1, 

11 


119, 

1, 
12, 
2. 

11, 
23, 


2, 
4, 
4 

6. 
2, 

20, 

3, 
21, 


Female. 


4 

12,607 

2 

9,376 


80,090 
186,028 
37 
21 
1,420 
193 
173 


123 
722 

261 

1,078 

i 

225 
4,836 

1,982 

6 

256 

1,174 

12 


1,690 

4 

11,494 

2,265 


470,009  I 


260,240 


Total. 


157, 192 

2,390  t 

332  I 

32,961 

22,298 

1,004 

20,643 

19  I 

56,592  ! 

2M,619  ' 

308 

1,362  ! 

14,016 

2,359 

8,57»> 

125 

11,32G 

24,487 

975 

C79 

50 

3,f«9 

4,710 

4, 570 

430 

11,817 

2,303 

2,901 

20,  S21 

1,004 

5,038 

21,031 

12 

2,600 

598 

26,261 

10,209 


730,249 


IfllCHIG  AN— Continued. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Food  preparations 

Fumituro 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods . 
Lumber  (h)  . 


Machines  and  machinery'.. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . 
Printing  and  publishing  . . . 
Public  ways  constniction  . . 
Public  works  construction  . 
Railroad  car  building 


1,200 
619 
782 

6,873 
595 

1,183 
465 
268 

2,214 

•       C6 

130 

17,525 

437 

9,108 

2,185 

1,560 
780 

5,954 


6O0 

1,800 
619 

40 

9 

487 

822 
6,8<t2 
1,0S2 
1,183 

465 

8 
117 

276 

2,361 

66 

130 

17,525 

125 

1 
213 

562 
9,109 
2,898 

1,560 

780 

20 

5,974 

a  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  Pennsylyania. 

c  Not  including  2  establishments  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

d  Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York, 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
IIIASSA€HUSETT8--€oncluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

N 

ew  employees  after  strike. 

Mar. 

grinal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

42,110 

426 

230 

22,079 

3,899 

846 

14,449 

11 

4,769 

66, 9W 

132 

178 

2,926 

741 

2.877 

100 

3,805 

6.W5 

134 

118 

7 

970 

1,719 

3.720 

6 

5.221 

1,185 

1,417 

13,579 

378 

3.2n 

6,116 

12 

30 

402 

5,653 

4,000 

60,407 

426 

277 

24,969 

4,280 

8-16 

9,034 

11 

5,474 

67,210 

132 

725 

8.866 

1,295 

4,525 

125 

4,8&4 

8,713 

184 

68 

10 

1,005 

1,731 

8,760 

19.8&1 

80,271 

426 

277 

24,  %9 

10, 427 

846 

16, 152 

11 

12,185 

117,355 

132 

725 

3,990 

1,864 

4,671 

125 

4.854 

8,777 

134 

128 

10 

1,063 

1,731 

3,760 

6 

9,763 

1,301 

2,018 

15.929 

878 

4,001 

6,131 

12 

30 

409 

10,144 

4,966 

10,606 
183 

14 

2,577 

163 

85 
809 

11 
741 
o2,669 
108 
260 
827 
185 
531 

50 

773 

C885 

66 

46 

2,207 

1 
12,813  1           4,731 
183  1               122 

1 
2 

14 

3 

2,577 

223 

35 

484 

11 

1.077 

a  3, 547 

108 

260 

333 

135 

631 

1,020 
40 

4 

6,147 

60 

•   6 
6 

6,118 

175 

36 

I 

6.711 
60,145 

336 
a988 

832 
a682 

9 
10 
11 

38 

12 

i24 
69 
146 

6 

38           13 
98          14 

806           15 

50 
773 

16 

Mrt' 

17 

64 

Cl8 

c903  1            c32i 
66  '                  24 

18 
19 

60 

29 

75 

^ 



21 

58 

113 
680 
492 

18 

isi  1              60 

580  1                130 

22 
23 

492 

365 

24 

5 
8,777 

25 

6,966 

1,301 

600 

15,929 

378 

2,944 

6,131 

12 

497 

137 

40 

1,900 

6 

335 

2,717 

3 

402 

899 

137 

171 

1.900 

6 

416 

2.717 

3 

466 

26 

27 

1,618 

181 

120 
813 

28 
29 

30 

1,067 

81 

70 
2,090 

31 
32 

33 

30 

24 

24 
227 
834 
759 

34 

409 
6,618 
8,850 

227 
556 
707 



35 

4,526 
1,116 

278" 

52 

' i73' 

87 

36 
37 

219,430 

236,985 

111,635 

348,470 

p 28, 688 

(74,805 

^33,493  i      ifl8,007 

OTICHIGAN— Continued. 


840 

1,000 
529 
782 

6,879 
483 

1,084 
445 
140 
644 
66 
180 
17,828 
203 

4,221 

1,086 

1,816 
480 

6,095 

400 

1,400 
529 
822 

6,879 
698 

1.084 
446 
148 
734 
66 
130 
17,823 
203 

4,222 

1,123 

1,315 
480 

5,105 

60 
69 

60 
69 

13 
20 

88 

478 

39 

275 

40 

40 

4,6S2 
509 
977 
445 
114 
644 
28 
120 
11,862 
196 

3.512 

1,068 
665 
480 

4,605 

311 
25 
91 
18 
69 

124 

311 
26 
91 
18 
71 

124 

103 
20 

80 

41 

116 

1 

42 
48 

44 

8 
90 

2 

66 
83 

45 
46 

47 

95 
1,626 

74 
568 
205 

65 

76 
106 

95 
1.626 

74 
568 
225 

65 

75 
106 

48 

177 
82 
97 

152 
25 

49 

50 

1 
88 

51 

20 

52 
63 

64 

10 

65 

/Inclnding  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  but 
not  including  2  gtrlkes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  5, 1887, 
Penn^lvania. 

j7  Not  inchiding  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29. 1901.  and  2  establish- 


ments in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4. 190L 
A  Including  strike  of  May  15. 1899,  Wikonsin. 
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Table  OI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
IiaCHIOAN— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a)  . 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  gooda  (6) 

Miscellaneous 


Total 
strikes. 


Total  (r) 


344 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


213 


No. 


181 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


19 


124 
65 
20 

171 


1,174 


Number!, 
closed. 


Aggre-     Average 
gate  days      days 
closed.      closed. 


54 

24 

8 

117 


100 
294 


1,171 
60 
79 

3,857 


14,709 


16.7 
18.4 


21.7 
2.6 
9.9 

S3.0 


25.5 


HUNNESOTA. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Lumber , 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . . . 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction . . . , 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging , 

Stone  quarrjing  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  {e).. 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (/) 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Mi»cellaueous 

Total(A) , 


6 

5 

1 

6 

2 

d31 

dSl.O 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

7 

7.0 

1 
1 
63 

1 
50' 

i' 

13 

4 

810 

667 

8,614 

15.2 

17 

16 

1 

105 

16 

153 

9.6 

22 

9 

13 

70 

68 

686 

10.1 

8 

n 

1 
11 

2 

8 
35 

2 

8 

4.0 

5 

1 

4 

6 

4 

22 

6.5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

8.0 

23 

7 

16 

41 

21 

142 

6.8 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

21 

7.0 

7 

5 

2 

14 

2 

16 

8.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.0 

35 

29 

6 

136 

09 

180 

2.6 

28 

8 

25 

95 

86 

894 

4.6 

7 

2 

5 

7 

6 

12 

2.4 

1 
1 
36 



27* 

1 
1 
9 

1 

1 

82 

...............   ....-| 

41 

d446 

rfll.2 

2 
27 

1 
27 

1 

2 
35 

10 

16C 

15.  G 

50 

gM 

ifU 

86 

55 

280 

5.1 

10 

6 

4 

59 

44 

138 

ai 

1 
14 

6" 

1 
9 

1 
16 

8 

30 

3.8 

383 

(7243 

17138 

1,638 

1,009 

ni,362 

tll.3 

JIISSISSIPPI. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) . 

Tniiisporlation 

Miscellaneous 


ToUil  (^) . 


1|- 


20 

20 

1,104 

55.2 

1 

1 

42 

42.0 

1 

I 

2 

2.0 

6 

6 

216 

86.0 

1 

1 

7 

7.0 

8 
3 

3 

96 

82,0 

36 

32 

1,467 

45.8 

a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1888,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
c  Including  strike  of  May  15. 1K99,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  In  general 
strikes  of  July  19, 18S3,  New  York,  and  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 
d  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  Y'ork. 
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Tablb  m.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  IOT)USTRIES— Continued. 
nnCMIOAN— Continued. 


I>ay8  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 

Mar- 

gin&l 

AggregSLte. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

employers. 

num- 
ber. 

246 
328 

27.3 
17.3 

5 
9 

4  1       1194,688 
2  I           19,496 

$33,200 
4,273 

188,760 
6,090 

1 

8 

2 

4,048 
788 
883 

4,711 

32.6 
12.1 
19.2 
27.5 

89 
23 

1 
43 

2 

22 

1 

.9 

33 
.  20 

18 
119 

173,609 

84,563 

89,691 

1,406,816 

83,986 
4,250 
1,600 
7,770 

98,877 
69,275 
24,700 
660,568 

1           30,832 

26.3 

495 

141 

538 

3,728,640 

269,369 

1,626,000 

MINNESOTA. 


d20f. 

57 

80 

7 

20,030 

2,020 

714 

7 

686 

174 

24 

217 

99 

164 

2 

1.130 

483 

24 

14 

8 

d4,866 

6 

706 

927 

1,812 

3. 

44 

d41.0 

14.3 

20.0 

1.0 

24.7 

19.2 

10.2 

2.3 

19.6 

29.0 

8.0 

6.3 

33.0 

11.7 

1.0 

8.4 

5.1 

3.4 

14.0 

3.0 

deo.i 

2.6 
20.2 
10.8 
30.7 
3.0 
2.8 

3 

1 
4 

1 

2 
3 

17,700 

4,781 

1,600 

360 

260,809 

26,349 

85,006 

800 

17,103 

8,795 

800 

84,221 

8,320 

12,595 

100 

24,606 

86,970 

2,587 

621 

500 

122,017 

17,016 

744,773 

28,703 

300 

80,008 

707 

7,200 
1,250 

8 
9 

10 

7 

202 

63 

19 

3 

9 

6 

1 

26 

676 

231,735 

83,000 

14,900 

150 

31,900 

1,676 

1,600 

91,950 

20,150 

22,560 

11 

444 

62 
51 

164 

19,268 
6,882 
2,726 

i,"747' 

180 

12 
18 

14 

15 

22 

4 

16 
17 

2 
9 
3 
9 



18 

6 

336 
2,342 
1,270 

19 
20 

5 
2 
80 
27 
3 
1 
1 

19 
2 
19 
64 
31 
1 
14 

21 

22 

99 

40 

3 

6 

28 
1 

7,856 

23,120 

88,100 

2,150 

23 
24 

100 

25 
26 

27 

68 

14,555 

105,500 

800 

13,520 

1,020,775 

16,700 

150 

15,020 

28 

29 

16 
26 
28 

1 
6 

7,175 
5,035 
3,250 

30 
31 
32 

' 

33 

1 

1 

34 

i34,504 

m.2 

875 

218 

640 

1,532,280 

71,927 

1,693,870 

MISSISSIPPI. 


l.lW 
-42 

2 
216 

7 

65.2 
42.0 

2.0 
36.0 

7.0 

20 

45,600 
350 
342 

39,400 
1,438 

1,587 
120 

11,500 
100 

35 

1 

36 

1 
6 

87 

15,000 

38 

1 

39 

40 

5 
96 

1.7 
32.0 

1 

2 
3 

166 
30,000 

41 

6,000 

42 



1,472 

42.1 

2 

1 

32 

117,296 

1,707 

32,600 

/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikesof  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
a  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

A  Not  including  8  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  August  14, 1899, 
and  October  3, 1899,  Wisconsin. 

iSot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

MICHriG  AN— Concluded . 


Mar- 

^nal 
num- 
ber. 

Industries. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

1 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

5,871 
696 

6,871 
696 

2 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

3 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) 

4 

Tobacco 

2,760 

5,384 

2,170 

48,455 

1,438 

4,198 
5,SW 
2,170 
4S,m 

5 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods  (6) 

6 

7 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 

544 

117, 310 

3  602           1''*^  ft'** 

' 

MINNESOTA— Concluded. 


Agricultural  implements. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service . 


16     Food  preparations. 


17  Furniture  . 

18  Glass 

19  Lumber 

20  Machln  es  and  machinery 

21  Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

22  Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

23  Printing  and  publishing 

24  I  Public  ways  construction 

25  Public  works  construction 

26  I  Railroad  car  building 

27  Rope  and  bagging 

28  (  Stone  quarrying  and  cutting . 

29  Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) . 

30  Tobacco 

31  Transportation  (e) 

Wooden  goods — 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total  (p). 


.1        101,205 


MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing , 

Cotton  goods 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Telegraph  and  telephone  ^a)  . 

Transportation , 

Miscellaneous 


470 

G 

62 

760 

137 


62 
420 


Total  (d)  , 


1,897 


167 


167 


470 
6 
209 
750 
187 


420 


2,064 


a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  1  stnke  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
c  Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin, 
ri Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INBUSTRIES—Oontinued. 
nncolOAIf— Concluded. 


i 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

N 

ew  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

;   Striker??. 

! 

Mftle. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

139 
18 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,731 

4,882 
647 

4,882 
647 

139 
13 

45 

598 

13            •> 

3 

1           2,219 
!           3.648 

2,311 
3,819 
1,392 
35,441 

770 

3,081 

3,819 

1,352 

36,977 

504 

681 

262 

4,866 

190 

694 

681 

262 

4,361 

170 

340 

112 

3,461 

4 

5 

852 

6 

26,506 

586 

6 

7 

68,039 

89,306 

2,068 

91,364 

9,636 

219 

9,764 

4,996 

MINNESOTA— Concluded. 


JttlSSISSIPPI-Concluded. 


190 

189 

85 

240 

6,873 

1,050 

1,962 

32 

772 

179 

110 

3,150 

128 

385 

75 

1,319 

9,861 

558 

37 

106 

8.169 

72 

379 

21,942 

2,240 

25 

1,953 

425 

170 

36 

240 

7,828 

863 

2,078 

12 

774 

179 

140 

5,386 

178 

417 

80 

1,838 

10,780 

595 

37 

81 

3,2M 

72 

426 

26,671 

2,430 

26 

4,781 

425 

190 

85 

240 

7,828 

1,147 

2,078 

32 

774 

179 

140 

6,886 

178 

417 

80 

1,897 

10,730 

596 

87 

106 

8,264 

72 

480 

25,673 

2,430 

26 

4,783 

38 
22 

83 
22 

80 

8 

20 

9 

10 

46 

1,764 

82 

96 

12 

121 

44 

110 

466 

10 

78 

46 

1.764 

47 

98 

28 

121 

44 

110 

466 

10 

88 

11 

1,018 
15 
50 

12 

284 

15 

13 
14 

20 

16 

15 

S6 

88 

100 

210 

:o 

68 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

10 

21 

22 

5S 

278 

1,594 

77 

37 

60 

466 

28 

70 

6,806 

848 
16 

146 

20 

298 

1,694 

77 

37 

81 

466 
28 

156 
6,808 

848 
15 

148 

132 
830 

23 
24 

25 

20 

26 

24 

21 

27 

353 

28 

29 

4 
2 

86 

28 

/1, 106 

190 

16 

30 
31 

82 

33 

2 

2 

84 

68,720 

68,696 

414 

60,110 

12,258 

170 

12,428 

/4,828 

415 

6 

58 

725 

137 

470 
6 
52 
725 
137 

470 
6 
209 
725 
187 

44 

44 

44 

85 

86 

167 

37 

226 
116 

225 
116 

225 
56 

88 

39 

40 

60 
420 

60 
420 

60 
420 

10 

10 

41 

42 

1,821 

1,870 

157 

2,027 

395 

396 

825 

e  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
/Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

g  Not  Includinjg  3  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  August  14, 1899, 
and  October  3, 1899.  Wisconsin. 
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Table  IO STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— ConUnued. 

MISSOURI. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothlne 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass  

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods — 
Pottery,  earthenware,  etc — 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  — 
Public  works  construction  . . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  ( r) . . 

Tobacco 

Transportation  (c) 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total 
strikes. 


Total  (/) 


406 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


277 


No. 


5' 

1 

37 

11 

2 

ie 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

11 

8 

129 


Num- 
ber. 


29 

26 

1,811 

124 

414 

61 

27 

226 

82 

2 

26 

10 

9 

267 

8 

64 
3 
7 
6 
3 
2 
80 


Establishments. 


Number 
closed. 


16 

26 

1,197 

109 

403 

46 
1 

2G 

25 
2 
2 
9 
3 

52 
2 
4 
1 
6 
3 
2 
2 

41 


Aggre- 
gate days 
clofied. 


88  I 
88  j 
60 
29 


236 

188 

18,963 

2,036 

21,609 

424 

3 

129 

625 

163 

10 

126 

27 

a  1,061 

6 

12 

7 

48 


lc3 
5,103 


Avenge 

days 
closed. 


3,516  I 


2.078 


al,590 
150 
45 
40 


14.8 

7.2 

15.8 

18.7 

53.4 

9.4 

8.0 

6.0 

25.0 

81.5 

6.0 

14.0 

9.0 

a  20.8 

2.6 

3.0 

7.0 

8.0 

2.0 

4.5 

76.5 

124.5 


a27.4 
4.7 
9.0 
8.0 


i752,667  I       g2hA 


IflONTANA. 


Building  trades , 

Clothing , 

Coal  and  coke 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  . . . 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (j)  . 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

TotalO*) 


30 


18 


66 


51 


378 

15.8 

21 

21.0 

185 

23.1 

9 

8.0 

43  I 
49 


6  I 
a  1,081  I 


48.0 
16.3 


2.0 
a  154. 4 


a  1,772 


a  35.4 


a  Not  Including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
h  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported, 
c  Strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19,  1888,  New  York. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

e  Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  ( f 
December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Table  IU.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

nissouBi. 


Days  until  strikers 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Lorn  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

19 

22 
684 

12 

337 

1 

27 
196 

80 

Wage  loss. 

$49,485 

8,985 

787,008 

63,871 

1,865,112 

17,420 

9,014 

17,486 

122,579 

28,400 

82,136 

9,176 

70,924 

620,368 

2,800 

44,319 

799 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

465 

188 

56,076 

2,397 

23, 749 

551 

209 

3.221 

1,131 

163 

639 

127 

332 

a  6, 176 

14 

1,808 

19 

55 

68 

17 

153 

5,962 

16.0 

7.2 

30.4 

19.3 

67.4 

10.8 

7.7 

14.3 

18.8 

81.5 

24.6 

12.7 

86.9 

a  23. 2 

4.7 

38.5 

6.8 

7.9 

11.8 

5.7 

76.5 

74.5 

7 

4 

694 

64 

88 
25 

8 

$4,800 

$35,675 

1 
2 

433 
48 
89 
25 

4i,439 
8,577 

28,195 
1,700 
1,600 
2,375 
7,725 

16,000 
4,936 

237,836 
56,875 

517,325 
8,800 
25.000 
11.835 
30,138 

a 

4 
5 
6 
7 

29 
62 
2 
H 

I 

168 

1 
10 

s 

9 

10 

1 

11 
9 
3 

89 
2 

42 
2 
1 
4 

28,658 
4,000 
81.450 
5  764,160 
900 
80,180 

U 
12 

8 
10 

2,614 
110,660 

13 
14 
15 

2 

1 
6 

18,?20 

16 
17 

5,805 

1,100 
4,000 
600 
1,000 
17,760 

18 

2 

1 
1 
7 

37,536 

1,662 

11,000 

100,073 

216 

50 

1,000 

1,024 

19 

2 

20 

1 
51 

21 

22 

2Z 
23 

a2,763 

1,181 

1,481 

813 

a  31. 8 
18.4 
29.6 
10.8 

76 

87 

4 

8 

1 
,5 

11 
86 
46 
25 

87,202 

1,288,386 

98,915 

81,026 

8,414 

111,543 

12,899 

2,140 

d  14, 545 

4,037,696 

108,075 

13,160 

24 
25 
26 

1 

27 

17108,258 

^30.8 

1,243                612 

1 

1,661 

4,811,386 

380,416 

A  6, 055, 189 

.'HONTANA. 


378 

123 

201 

50 

208 

43 

49 

118 

107 

a  1.184 

15.8 
30.8 
22.3 
10.0 
52.0 
43.0 
16.3 
118.0 
21.4 
a  131. 6 

22 

2 
4 

5 
4 
2 
1 
1 

t9,648 
1,286 

215.307 

172,575 
2,484 
14,800 
4,206 
3,000 
23,918 

181,872 

7,250 

150 

74.950 

2,700 

2,000 

28 

186 
1,000 

29 

4 

1 
2 

80 

81 

119 

82 

83 

2 
1 

1 
4 

836 

6,000 

200 

26,000 

87,200 

34 

85 

1 

3 
6 

86 

86,248 

87 

a  2, 461 

a  87. 9 

87 

1 

28 

i  578, 591 

88,388 

204,460 

/Including  Strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of 
JulT  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
0  Not  Including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
A  Not  including  6  establishments  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  OI,— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— (Continued. 
nnSSOVRI— Concluded. 


Mar- 1 
ginal 
num- 
ber. I 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) . 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (^) 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (c). 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


2. 

1, 

23, 

26, 
1, 

2, 
4, 


Female. 


1,600 


2, 

65, 

2, 

2, 


1,807 


3H 
125 


36 
'453' 


8 
460 


1,249 
&5 
85 
304 


155,943  I 


6,692 


Total. 


3,S40 
1,500 
23,98S 
2,672 
26,959 
1,387 
1,252 
2.279 
4,553 

220 
1,469 

616 
1,795 
15,295 

620 
2,620 

318 

402 
8,101 

596 

240 
2,261 


3,511 

55,632 

2,980 

2,430 


162,585 


MONTANA— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . 
Printing  and  publishing  .... 
Public  ways  construction  . . . 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (c) 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 


d269 
14 

8,396 

2,080 
40 
200 
79 
23 
624 

8,725 


d 10, 349 


id) 


12 


dm 


d269 
14 

3,395 

2,0S0 
41 
200 
79 
35 
624 

8,829 


d  10, 466 


aStrike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

b  Including  strike  ofMay  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of 
December  6,  1900.  Texas. 

c  Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  In  general  t^trikes  of 
July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Tablb  UI.— strikes  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
nnSSOVBI-ConcludecL 


Strikers. 

Employeea  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

N 

ew  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1,129 

1.300 
15,853 

1,952 
24,618 

1,112 
387 
740 

8,851 
70 
688 
185 

1,423 

7,598 

430 

839 

66 

343 

1,161 
570 
145 
968 

1,152 

1,300 

19,398 

698 

26,3(H 

1,182 

420 

648 

220 
687 
576 

1,458 

9,646 
605 
774 
66 
391 

1,161 
120 
205 

1,132 

876 

1,528 

1,300 
19,398 

2.020 
26,804 

1,132 
435 
743 

3,855 
220 
688 
575 

1,468 

9,646 
605 
839 
66 
394 

1,161 
570 
205 

1,132 

849 

61 

413 

15 

1 
2 

9ii 

75 

8,060 

26 

162 

244 

283 

911 
140 
8.060 
26 
847 
264 
283 

883 

41 

1,419 

3 

1,322 

65 

4 
5 

6 

•  15 
95 
4 

185 
20 

43 
73 

100 

7 

8 
9 

10 

1 

133 
24 
60 
1,480 
30 

334 
48 
48 

309 

1 

134 
24 
60 
1,480 
30 

372 
48 
4S 

809 

96 

11 
12 

60 
769 

13 

14 

16 

66 

38 

140 
8 

16 
17 

18 

19 

450 

20 

88 
131 

38 
131 

21 

22 

23 

1,269 

22,162 

1,853 

1,508 

1,218 

28,368 

1,845 

1.383 

273 
2 
8 

155 

1,491 
28,370 
1,863 
1,538 

99 

9,169 

408 

557 

12 

111 

9. 169 

410 

605 

24 

4,6i2' 
98 

7 

25 

2 

48 

26 
27 

92,100 

1(M,760 

2,766 

107,526 

17,978 

435 

18,413 

7,864 

IIIONTANA— Concluded. 


241 

14 

2,318 

1,800 

25 

200 

74 

20 

319 

1,676 

d269 
14 

8,219 

1,925 
24 
200 
79 
20 
819 

1,633 

(d) 

d269 
14 

8,219 

1,925 
25 
200 
79 
20 
319 

1,676 

62 

62 

28 

29 

309 

575 

16 

309 

575 

17 

80 

125 

81 

1 

1 

32 

33 

84 

12 
97 
73 

12 
97 
95 

12 

35 

36 

43 

22 

87 

6,682 

d7,702 

dU 

d7,746 

1,144 

•23 

1,167 

137 

dNot  including  12  establishmente  not  reported. 

e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   C0MMIS8I0NEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Ck)ntinued, 

NEBRASKA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yen. 


No. 


Establ  IshmentB. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed, 


Aggre- 
gate da3r8 
closed, 


Average 

days 
closed. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service  (a) , 

Food  preparations 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 
Machines  and  machinery ... 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas  . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction . . . , 
Public  works  construction  . . , 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6), 

Tobacco , 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (c) 


10 


69 


10 
205 

16 
1 
9 
9 
5 
1 
1 

23 
4 
2 

15 
1 

11 
2 
6 

10 


10 
188 

16 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 

12 
4 
2 

15 


I 


160 

6,899 

767 

6 

4 

29 

258 

4 

21 

696 

81 

5 

1,210 


18 


831 


271 


10.183 


16,0 

36.7 

47.9 

6.0 

4.0 

4.1 

86. 0 

4.0 

21.0 

58.0 

20.8 

2.5 

80.7 


4.1 
6.0 


87.6 


NEVADA. 


19 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (d) . . 

1 

20 

Miscellaneous 

1 

1 

1 

1 

88 

33.0 

Total  (b) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

83 

88.0 

NK^Er  HAI«IP$HIR£. 


21 

Boots  and  shoes 

55 
6 

1 
1 
9 

14 
1 
1 

10 
2 
1 

11 

23 
4 

6' 

i' 

5 
8* 

82 
2 

1 
1 
9 
9 

1 

6* 

2 

1 
8 

57 
31 

1 
1 
9 

20 
1 
1 

11 
2 
1 

28 

18 
24 

579 
280 

32.2 
11.7 

22 

Building  trades 

28 

Clothing 

24 

Cooperage 

1 
1 

n 
1 

1 

4 
2 

SO 
2 
153 
81 
14 
20 
2 

80.0 
2.0 
18.9 
81.0 
14.0 
5.0 
LO 

25 
26 

Cotton  and  woolen  goodiJs 

Cotton  goods 

27 
28 
29 
SO 
81 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  and  machinerv 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting (c) 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) . . 

82 
83 

19 

/105 

/5.8 

84 

Tobacco 

5 
1 
1 

8 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

15 

1 
2 
8 

1 

13 

58 

4.5 

35 

Transportation 

36 

Wooden  goods 

1 
8 

1 
19 

1.0 
6.3 

87 

88 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.... 
Mi^ceilarteoufi ................. 

Total  (o) 

128 

50 

78 

190 

99 

/1,294 

/13.2 

a  Including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyomin^r. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York, 
cincluding  strike  of  July  18. 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in 
general  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York, 
d  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York.  - 
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Table  IU.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

NKBBA8KA. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

11,600 

80,250 

8,250 

Mar- 

!           1 

Agrgregate.  Average. 

1            1 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  losM. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

160              16.0 

10 

$4,592 

249,209 

19,200 

200 

2,725 

240,500 

3,132 

845 

9,945 

23,365 

24,360 

1,160 

43,060 

28 

1,429 

95,745 

21,600 

3,5M 

1 

7.086 

767 

6 

181 

123 

268 

4 

21 

1,230 

81 

5 

84.6 
47.9 

6.0 
20.1 
18.7 
63.6 

4.0 
21.0 
53.5 
20.3 

2.5 

152 
9 

10 
2 

43 
5 

1 
2 
5 
8 

$10,800 
4,985 

2 
8 
4 

7 
4 

1 
1 

100 

8,950 

80,000 

500 

5 

6 

1 

600 

7 
8 

1 

21 

4 

1 

15 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 

20,000 
12,300 
10,000 
1,000 
14,000 

9 

2 

5,418 
1,000 

10 

11 

1 

12 

1             1,210  1            80.7 

1,000 

18 

i                   1  1             10 

14 

202  1            18.4 

9 

801 
7,000 
1,000 

185 

550 

200 

150,000 

1,400 

15 

1                  12                6. 0 

16 

186              31.0 

17 

1                251              25. 1 

7 

18 

11,794  j            35.6 

202 

14 

115 

744,089 

32,389 

878,900 

NEVADA. 


1 

19 

33 

33.0 

i 

2,200 

1,000 

20 

83 

88.0 

1 

2,200 

1,000 

NEUr  HAMPSHIRE. 


1,141 

599 

1 

30 

42 

441 

31 

14 

128 

2 

2 

/1. 079 

20.0 
19.8 

1.0 
80.0 

4.7 
22.1 
81.0 
14.0 
11.6 

1.0 

2.0 
/40.0 

14 
16 

7 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

86 
6 

206,197 

8,890 

113 

2,500 

8,265 

234,089 

3,000 

2,000 

6,885 

169 

170 

39,632 

10,780 
2,300 

33,567 

4,220 

28 

21 
22 
23 

24 

1 
1 

7 

18 

1 

600 

70,225 

700 

1,200 

8,430 

25 

1,950 

26 
27 

1 
1 
1 

28 

2 

1 

8 

1,600 

29 
30 

1 
22 

81 

4 

'' 

6,065 

7,285 

82 
88 

66 

1 

-    2 

146 

2 

4.4 
1.0 
1.0 
18.3 
2.0 

9 

5 

1 
1 
2 
7 

8,840 
15 
80 

7,358 
32 

462 

948 

34 
35 

36 

1 
1 

850 

8,040 

37 

38 

/3,727 

/19.7 

48 

32 

110 

620,235 

23,507 

125,248 

eSoi  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 
/Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

g  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1888,  New  York,  and  March  1,  1900, 
Massachusetts. 
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Table  IH.-^TBIKES  FOB  STATES,  BY  INDUSTBIES— Continued. 

NEBRASKA— CoDcludecL 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing ■. 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service  (a) 

Food  preparations 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 
Machines  and  macliinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  ^oods  . . 
Printing  and  publishing  .... 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . 
Stone  quarr>ing  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total(c) 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


164 

3,184 

263 

18 

279 

10,700 

110 

47 
825 
298 
746 
214 
148 

49 

63 

8,969 

265 

664 


26.506 


Female. 


Total. 


709 

100 

3 


35 


10, 


161 

1,186  . 

269  ■ 

18  ' 
9^iS, 
800 
113 

47  1 
325  I 
313 
746  i 
214  j 
148 

63  I 

63  • 
s969 
265 


27,980 


NEVADA— Concluded. 


Telegraph  and  telephone  (rf). 
Miscellaneous 


Total  (6) . 


22 


22 


NKIV  HAlflPSHlRE— Concluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  (c) 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (d)  — 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (/) . 


9,852 
741 

5,264 

90 
75 

120 

715 

13,475 

80 

1,240 
15,855 

100 

1,675 
125 

55 

270 

1,251 

265 
75 

35 

1*26 

1,537 
28 

2,983 

80,380 


25,052 


15, 116 

741 

210 

75 

1,9.>5 

28,KiO 

SO 

100 

lli) 

270 

1,2.'>I 


3U0 

75 

126 

4,520 

28 


65,4a 


a  Including  strike  of  July  18,  1894,  In  Utah  and  Wyoming.      • 
b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York, 
c  Including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  In 
general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Tablb  m.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-<5ontinaed. 
NEBRASKA— Concluded. 


NEVADA— Concluded. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Strlkew. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  Btrlke. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

16-1 

2,357. 

269 

18 

KM 

8,022 

83 

47 

300 

259 

415 

152 

148 

12 

51 

1,024 

205 

367 

164 

2,978 

263 

18 

66 

8,822 

83 

47 

325 

252 

746 

214 

148 

12 

53 

8,969 

205 

357 

164 

18 

105 

8,822 

83 

47 

325 

259 

746 

214 

148 

12 

58 

8,969 

200 

867 

1 

1 

129 

129 

91 

2 



6 

3 

1 

4 

89 

8 

1,010 

5 

35 

43 

1,010 

6 

85 

5 
6 

5 

7 

8 

' 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

7 

107 
250 

4 

111 
250 

47 
50 

118 
17 
8 

118 
17 

118 

6 
8 

14 

8 

15 

19    1                 19 

66  1 56 

6  1                 10                   16 

16 



66 

17 

10 

18 

14,027 

23,722 

62 

23,784 

1,733 

49 

1,782                  419 

.        1                       1 

1 

i               ! 

19 
20 

21 

21  1 

21 

1 

i| 

21 

21  : 

21 

1 

1 

1 

2,645 

451 

75 

40 

461 

3,762 

80 

12 

258 

125 

25 

610 

4,710 
509 

40 

75 

233 

6,182 

80 
100 
529 
126 

51 
782 

2,116 

6,826 
609 

75 

75 

759 

18,817 

80 
100 
529 
125 

51 
782 

5^4 
19 

91 

625 
19 

336 
19 

1?1 

2J 

85 

2:i 

------ 

21 

626 
7,635 

20 

843 

40 

6 
260 



26 
603 
40 

25 

40 

26 
27 

28 

83 

"••■■■••■"■| ^' 

45 

29 

30 

25 
126 

25 
126 

31 

8 

32 

33 

225 
12 
70 

2W 

8 

247 

12 

106 

363 

8 

35 

282 

12 

106 

741 

8 

17 

6 

41 

63 

17 
6 

41 
72 

34 

35 

3(5 

878 

19 

10 

■S7 

9,099 

14,152 

10,725 

24,877 

1.307 

376 

1,683 

492 

d  Strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 
«Not  including  I  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March.  1, 1900.  Massachusetts. 
/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Massachusctu. 
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Table  IO.--STBIKES  FOB  STATES,  BY  INDUSTBIES— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades  (a) 

Carpeting 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  eoods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery  (c) . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing  {d) . . 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . . 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc.  (c) 

811k  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (/) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  (A) 
Miscellaneous  {j)  

Total(ifc) 


Total 
strikes, 


7 

8 

6 

110 

9 

110 

11 

2 

8 

3 

20 

89 

11 

1 

26 

69 

1 

3 

16 

14 

7 

10 

1 

8 

10 

187 

11 

3 

23 

26 

1 

I 

2 

15 

87 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


805 


Yes. 


No. 


1 

4 

91 

19 

9 

92 

18 

10 

I 

2 

4 

4 

8 

15 

5 

18 

21 

4 

7 

1 

i4 

12 

36 

83 

1 

1 

2 

7 

9 

11 

8 

7 

10 

1 

363 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


17 

27 

16 

1,752 

9 

220 

11 

2 

8 

3 

279 

53 

49 

1 

45 
124 
1 
3 
48 
15 
7 

10 

1 

3 

10 

235 

41 

5 

51 

35 

1 

1 

2 

15 

109 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate davs 
closed. 


14 

513 

36.6 

2 

8 

4.0 

788 

5,728 

7.8 

1 

8 

8.0 

56 

820 

14.6 

10 

127 

12.7 

2 

74 

87.0 

168 

211 

1.8 

22 

697 

31.7 

45 


635 

14.1 

175 
85 


8,209  j      1,502 


7 

8 

4,349 


5,576 
1,556 


Average 
days 
closed. 


1,220 

195 

2 


5 
<87 
482 


84.8 

53.2 

7.0 

4.0 

127.9 


4,0 

3.8 

14.0 

9.3 


31.9 
44.5 


8L8 
13.9 
2.0 


2.5 

i2l.8 

10.7 


123,818  ■       il5.9 


NE^ET  IVIEXICO. 


36 

Coal  and  coke 

7 
1 
2 

4 

i' 

3 

1 
1 

12 

1 
2 

11 

750 

68.2 

87 

Lumber 

38 

Printing  and  publishing 

Telegraph  and  telephone(m) . . 

:::::::::i::::::::::i::::::::::i 

39 

J. 

40 

Transportation  (n) 

5 
2 

5 

2* 

5 
2 

.:;:::::::• I 

41 

Miscellaneous 

1 

3 

3.0 

Total  (o) 

17 

10 

7 

22 

12 

763 

62.8 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  9, 1900,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

c  Including  strike  of  July  26, 1897,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  3, 1899,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900.  Illinois. 
d  Including  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  York. 

e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  31, 1899,  New  York. 
/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
a  Not  including  1  establishment  Included  in  strike  of  Januaiy  1, 1887.  New  York. 
A  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  28, 1891,  New  York. 
i  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IO.—STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
NBW  JBR8BY* 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  flUea  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Agsrregate.  i  Average. 

<=<^^-  s 

Failed. 

Wage  loH8. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

531 

111 

125 

19,768 

89 

3,089 

208 

10 

260 

4 

1,368 

2,273 

733 

7 

2,182 

2,785 

31.2 
4.1 
7.8 

11.8 
9.9 

13.8 

18.9 
6.0 

32.5 

14 

1 

8 

26 

16 

526 

7 
98 

4 

184,941 

2,465 

21,678 

487,638 

6,245 

287,858 

24,682 

913 

313,926 

107 

22,642 

657,787 

26,329 

153 

322.209 

583,969 

1,000 

1,307 

1,242,464 

30,193 

8,950 

7,820 

10,200 

5,076 

63.654 

1,680,029 

82,352 

7,304 

61,656 

172,361 

225 

198 

270 

56,866 

270,559 

•6,760 

100 

7,000 

75,272 

3,666 

72,406 

6,310 

96 

56.500 

10,016 

6217,236 

4,660 

20 

180.610 

207,715 

200 

300 

616,000 

18,150 

160 

860 

6.000 

16,030 

1 

«76 

2 

1 
634 

8 

693 

2 

88 

7 

84,330 

4 
5 

34 

64,229 
8,100 

6 
7 

2 

g 

1 

7 

3 

21 

37 

24 

1 

24 
43 

25,000 

9 

1.3 

10 

4.9 
42.9 
15.0 

7.0 
48.6 
22.6 

7.0 

ft  0 

245 
12 
25 

13 
4 

*8,*556 

6192,846 

6,208 

11 
12 
13 

14 

18 
72 

3 
9 

1 

74,907 
81,961 

15 
16 
17 

15 

2 
2 
4 

4 

2 
1 
1 
5 
73 
3 
2 
42 
11 

1 

22 
11 
3 
3 

18 

5,657  i          117.9 
785                52.3 

24 

44,243 
8,995 

19 
20 

34 

4.9 
3.7 
14.0 
9.8 
14.0 
84.8 
39.2 
27.0 
84.7 
20.4 

21 

!                 87 

5 

22 

14 

23 

28 

140 

8.170 

1,609 

185 

1.768 

715 

2 

10 

5 

2 

5 

138 

30 
2 
9 

24 

1,000 
13,200 
67,273 
26,860 

1,050 

.6,316 

fir  13, 678 

24 

29,960          25 

672,922          26 

37,472          27 

1,000          28 

12,945          29 

29 

8 

1 

•   207,225  ;        80 
60          31 

2.0                    1 

10.0 

2.5 

tll.6 

14.2 

1 

20          IK 

2 
2 
39 

100 

2,730 

154,668 

33 

1            il62 

13 
63 

34 

1           1,^48 

7 

i6,5i2 

35 

t54,324 

tl6.9J          1,274 

775 

1,160 

6,389,023 

/  612, 832 

62,530,424 

NE1¥   iniBXICO. 


f 

1              765  ■ 

63.8 

7.0 

81.0 

7 

5 

1 
2 

179,868 
360 
360 

68,700 

36 

7 

37 

I                68 

j 

38 

1 

39 

26  j 

t                14  J 

5.2 
7.0 

1  1                1 

3 
2 

22,686 
1,500 

324 

35,600 

40 
41 



880  . 

40.0 

8 

1 

13 

204,764 

324 

94,200 

J  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  York. 

t  Including  strikes  of  July  26,  1897,  and  October  1,  1900.  New  York,  but  not  including  7  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883.  November  28, 1894,  November  11. 1895,  July  8, 1899,  July  81, 
1899,'  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

I  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reporied  and  1  establishment  included  in  strike  of  January  1, 
1887.  New  York.       . 

m  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

n  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

o  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Oontinaed. 
NEUr  JEBSBT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 

33  i 

34  ' 
35 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades  (a) 

Carpeting , 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ^oods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery  (6)  . 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing  (c) 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc.  (d) 

Sil  k  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (c) . . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises..- 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  (/) 
Miscellaneous  {g) 

Total(A) 


Employees  before  itrike. 


Male. 


2,165- 

282 

1,990 

21,991 

1,096 

li»,853 

782 

382 

8,585 

23 

4,522 

16,890 

2,372 

28 

15,112 

24,736 

98 

358 

8,296 

669 

674 

1.935 

200 

411 

2,844 

23,406 

936 

153 

1,456 

6,6^0 

50 

160 

66 

2,993 

22,194 


Female. 


188,379 


549 


561 
7,290 


443 

7,490 

81 

660 

377  I 


2,727 


2,181 
127 


650 
249 


24,8U1 


4,634 


145 


8,410 
12,436 


69,796 


Total. 


2,714 

282 

1,990 

21,994 

1,656 

27,143 

782 

825 

11,075 

54 

6, 1«2 

17,267 

2,372 

28 

17,8:» 

26,675 

103 

358 

10,477 

796 

674 

1,935 

860 

660 

2,814 

48,297 

936 

153 

6,090 

6,6K) 

5J 

3a5 

55 
6,403 
34,€30 


268,174 


NEW   IflEXICO— Concluded. 


Coal  and  coke 

Lumber 

Printing  and  publishing 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (<) . 

Transportation  {j) 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (*) . 


2,500 
75 
20 


6,120 
240 


7,965  I 


2,500 

75  1 
20 


5,120 
240  I 


7,956  : 


I 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  9, 1900,  New  York. 
b  Including  strike  of  July  26, 1897,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
of  July  8, 1899,  New  York,  and  Febniarv  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
c  Including  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  York, 

d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  81, 1899,  New  York. 
e  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19.  1883,  New  York. 
/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  28,  1894,  New  York. 
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Table  ID.— STBIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
NEW  JBR8KT— Concluded. 


NEUr  MBXICO— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,103 

257 

1,885 

15,551 

397 

11,284 

664 

56 

6,125 

38 

2,166 

5,132 

1,516 

15 

2,239 

6,689 

100 

50 

8,596 

267 

590 

1,622 

850 

486 

1,134 

20,545 

860 

111 

4,292 

3,568 

50 

11 

55 

1,252 

9,784 

2,112 

267 

1,886 

17,237 

467 

10,556 

664 

45 

1,740 

14 

1,583 

11,084 

450 

2,562 

257 

1,885 

17,237 

572 

12,144 

664 

250 

5,126 

38 

2,173 

11,258 

1,616 

16 

2.989 

12,374 

100 

357 

9,203 

273 

590 

1,882 

850 

619 

1,154 

87,394 

860 

111 

6,067 

3,558 

50 

11 

66 

2,694 

13,846 

5 
15 
220 
1,216 
44 
2,456 
41 

8 

8 

15 

220 

1,2W 

50 

2,667 

41 

3 

15 
80 

406 
50 

907 
41 

1 
2 

8 

4 

116 
1,688 

6 
111 

5 
6 

7 

205 

8,885 

24 

590 

174 

8 

106 
14 
71 

667 
85 

20 
12 
81 

125 
26 
102 
557 
85 

90 

26 

47 

416 

9 
10 
11 
12 

1,516 

16 

2,981 

11,736 

95 

357 

7,258 

263 

590 

13 

14 

58 

638 

5 

668 

1,112 

8 

8 

413 

99 

200 

821 

8 
85 

676 

1,197 

8 

8 

510 

108 

200 

821 

227 
269 
8 
8 
15 
65 
150 
81 

15 
16 
17 

18 

1,945 
10 

97 
4 

19 
20 
21 

1,882 
200 

22 

fi60 

28 

370  1               240 

8 
143 
1,336 
212 
18 
54 
1,673 

8 

143 

1,636 

212 

18 

144 

1,673 

24 

1,164 

18,483 

860 

111 

1,423 

8,568 

50 

11 

55 

1,456 

7,879 

119 

533 

7 

18 
126 
286 

25 

18,911 

800 

26 
27 

28 

4,634 

90 

29 
30 

31 



82 

33 

'        i,i89 

5,467 

40 
1,287 

26 
120 

66 
1,407 

33 
608 

34 
35 

109,229 

109,886 

40,287 

160,123 

12,374 

913 

13,287 

4,584 

2,198 
30 
15 

2,198 
80 

2,198 
30 
20 

300 
5 
13 

300 
5 
13 

300 

36 



37 

20 

38 

39 

1,329 
86 

i,785 
86 

1,785 
85 

11 
45 

11 
45 

10 
45 

40 

41 

8,657 

4,U8 

4,118 

374 

874 

865 

pNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  11. 1896,  New  York. 
A  Including  strikes  of  July  26,  1897,  and  October  1,  1900,  New  York,- but  not  including  7  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883.  November  28, 1894,  November  11, 1896,  July  3, 1899,  July  31, 

1899,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
i  Strike  included  in  ireneral  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 

J  Not  including  1  Btrike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

Jfe  Not  including  2  strikes  included  In  general  strikea  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 

1900,  Texas. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

NBUr  YORK. 


Mar- 
grinal 
num- 
ber. 


87 


Industries. 


Agricultural  4mplement8 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades  (6) 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ^oods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery  (A). . 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing  (t) . . . 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  (j)  • 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc.  (ik) 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (m) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  (q). 
Miscellaneous  (r) 

TotaKO 


Ordered  by 

labor 

Establishments. 

Total 
strikes. 

6 

organ! 
Yes. 

4 

zation. 
No. 

Num- 
ber. 

5 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

31 

!  Average 
1     days 
!  cloned. 

1 

2 

16.5 

131 

99 

32 

203 

115 

2,927 

'25.5 

24 

23 

1 

106 

SO 

128 

4.3 

34 

6 

29 

237 

207 

7,834 

36.4 

2,285 

2,096 

189 

9,740 

6,771 

069,422 

clO.3 

21 

7 

14 

21 

9 

225 

26.0 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

82 

16.0 

907 

799 

106 

15,268 

14,353 

/132,087 

/9.2 

37 

27 

10 

74 

54 

876 

16.2 

56 

6 

61 

60 

20 

170 

8.6 

18 

4 

14 

18 

9 

815 

85.0 

59 

44 

15 

68 

1 

2 

2.0 

173 

157 

16 

2,463 

780 

1,931 

2.6 

212 

201 

11 

631 

146 

8,608 

24.7 

35 

25 

10 

84 

47 

2,429 

61.7 

41 

17 

24 

78 

40 

£71.161 

ff29.8 

1 
100 

68* 

1 
82 

1 
154 

28 

279 

10.0 

291 

202 

89 

982 

329 

5,928 

18.0 

24 

23 

1 

66 

20 

676 

28.8 

13 

8 

10 

18 

4 

65 

13.8 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

85 

11.7 

254 

234 

20 

611 

122 

94&2 

(/8.7 

no 

23 

87 

165 

58 

316 

6.4 

34 

6 

28 

84 

17 

81 

4.8 

9 

3 

6 

9 

2 

19 

9.5 

6 

2 

4 

6 

8 

44 

14.7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2.0 

26 

18 

8 

108 

22 

606 

27.6 

97 

67 

80 

110 

71 

683 

9.6 

288 

183 

105 

1,002 

634 

13,841 

21.8 

26 
666 

5 
407 

20 
159 

28 
2,792 

778 

n9,911 

nl2.9 

149 

71 

78 

1,302 

OTl 

28,062 

23.7 

3 
5 

2 
5 

1 

3 
5 

1 

22 

22.0 

65 

57 

8 

146 

25 

347 

13.9 

23 

.       6 

18 

23 

5 

a66 

a  16. 5 

322 

184 

138 

1,468 

1,077 

f78,362 

gl.S 

6.460 

5,085 

1,375 

37,846 

26,707 

u 287, 339 

ulO.8 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Building  trades 

Cotton  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (yj. 

Tobacco  

Transportation 


Total  {z) . 


1  . 


4.0 
8.0 


2.6 
2.0 


2.8 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  n»ported. 

b  Including  strike  of  March  9, 1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general 
strike  of  April  2,  1900,  Connecticut. 

cNot  including  3  establislimcnts  closed  permanently. 

dNot  including  15  establishmenti*  in  which  strike  was  still  i)ending  December  31, 1886,  and  1  estab- 
lishment not  reported. 

f  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

/Not  including  9  establishments  closed  permanently. 

o  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

k  Including  strike  of  July  8,  1899,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  New  Jersey,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

iNot  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey. 

^  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 

lb  Including  strike  of  July  31, 1899,  New  Jersey. 

{Not  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 

mThe  general  strike  of  telegraphers,  July  19, 1883,  which  extended  through  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories 18  Included  here. 
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Table  UI.-^TRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

NBW  TOJBK. 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  Of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

254 

5.422 

2,649 

11,190 

c  142. 538 

575 

74 

/155,750 

1.348 

581 

423 

889 

24,209 

15,029 

4,450 

i7 1.797 

2 

5,641 

16,799 

^^ 

60 

1^10,586 

1,668 

318 

135 

110 

22 

1,684 

1,864 

22,952 

277 

n 25, 878 

30,512 

57 

775 

2,089 

310 

<7n,072 

60.8 
26.7 
25.0 
47.2 
C14.5 
27.4 
18.5 
/10.2 
18.2 

9.7 
23.5 

6.7 

9.9 

28.8 

63.0 

g2Z.S 

2.0 
36.6 
17.1 
40.9 

6.8 

12.0 

<720.7 

10.1 

9.4 
15.0 
18.3 
11.0 
16.8 
16.9 
22.9 

9.8 
n9.3 
23.4 
19.0 
156.0 
14.3 
13.4 
(711.7 

1 

118 

25 

54 

d7,042 

1 

1 

12,149 

37 

12 

1 

17 

89 

16 

d520 

4 

3 

68 

42 

168 

d2,162 

16 

3 

1,988 

84 

88 

17 

52 

608 

263 

66 

33 

1 

53 

374 

38 

11 

2 

181 

79 

12 

2 

6 

2 

86 

45 

376 

23 

1,782 

825 

1 

3 

106 

14 

371 

$77,716 

772,066 

117,067 

686,030 

6,311,?27 

547,423 

21,531 

6,458,465 

66,700 

92,035 

762,014 

16,600 

214,586 

693,439 

721,715 

86,111 

80 

560,370 

2,268,946 

289.886 

2,260 

13,178 

536,378 

168,830 

93,984 

46,789 

20,366 

1,375 

256,744 

217, 475 

1,166,786 

270,636 

3,312,253 

2,854,046 

2,114 

85,832 

114,240 

95,023 

998,821 

•5,485 

a  72, 141 

28,240 

6,000 

a  791, 924 

82,163 

60 

260.930 

3,217 

3,060 

9,393 

2,092 

19,846 

145,931 

104,500 

1,619 

$24,400 

455,263 

238,899 

185,806 

c  1,752, 078 

832,902 

5,000 

1,553,239 

26.914 

26,469 

142,360 

7,168 

128,878 

f  826. 856 

254,146 

97,029 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1, 121 
3 
10 

1 
1 
46 
60 
3 
4 

8 
9 
10 
11 

15 

1,899 

218 

15 

41 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 

74 

563 

11 

27 
65 
7 
2 
1 
82 
12 
3 
3 

69,792 
191,851 
87,989 

i67*893" 

23,843 

820 

1,924 

100 

200,167 

830,029 

178,160 

8,760 

4,540 

0  478,160 

42,755 

17,355 

16,800 

26,300 

400 

113,415 

98,447 

526,668 

914,710 

01,170,129 

j>  5, 082, 147 

330 

57,000 

085,239 

47,526 

«  600, 177 

18 
19 
20 
21 

2 

248 

64 

19 

4 

1 

22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

44 

49 
470 

2 
855 
933 

1 

2 
41 

2 
866 

23 
16 
166 
3 
155 
44 
1 

12,004 
a30,206 
1113,411 

63,940 

609,906 

0132,651 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

14,875 

7,655 

7,763 

a  107, 036 

36 

87 

7 
226 

38 
39 

r 507, 755 

113.4 

d 25, 869 

d2,658 

d9,302 

80,993,326 

w  3, 069, 239 

X 16, 044, 601 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


7 

7.0 

13.5 

3.0 

1 
2 

3,000 

4,500 

860 

500 

1,500 

364 

40 

27 
3 

200 

41 

1 

42 

43 

8 
5 

2.7 
2.6 

2 
1 

1 
1 

676 
610 

70 

135 

44 

46 

60 

5.6 

4 

5 

9,045 

270 

2,499 

nNot  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 

o  Including  stilke  of  January  4, 1887,  New  Jersey. 

pNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

9  Including  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  Jersey. 

r  Including  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  Jersey. 

t  Not  including  9  establishments  not  reported. 

f  Including  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  in  all  States  and  Territories  and  strikes  of  November  28. 1894. 
November  11,  1896,  July  8,  1899,  July  81,  1899,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  4 
strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  26,  1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey,  February  23, 
1900,  niinois,  and  April  2, 1900,  Ckmnecticut. 

uNot  including  1  establishment  not  reportedand  23  establishments  closed  permanently. 

vNot  including  28  establishments  closed  permanently. 

wNot  including  18  establishments  not  reported,  but  including  strike  of  January  4, 1887,  New  Jersey. 

X  Not  including  22  establishments  not  reported. 

y  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

zNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  HI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-^Continued. 
NEW  TOIiJK--<XiDCluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Agrricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades  (a) 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing , 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  eoods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glaffi 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinerT  («)... 

Metals  and  metallic  goods , 

Musical  instnunents 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing  (/)... 

I'ublic  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  (^r)  , 

Railroad  car  buildii^ 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc.(/t) 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarr>ing  and  cutting... 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (<)  ... 

Tobacco 

Transportatioh 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  (J) . . 
Miscellaneous  (2;) 


Total  (w) 61,892,293 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


2,381 

17,860 

8,536 

18,219 

b  264, 022 

9,»73 

700 

295,085 

2,735 

4,972 

7,517 

4,129 

20,594 

28.423 

7,478 

4,302 

111 

45,143 

61,300 

8,853 

611 

287 

33,171 

»4,779 

16,860 

5,287 

546 

285 

10,534 

6,704 

26,118 

12,748 

88,921 

270,686 

92 

1,565 

8,054 

4,487 

68.985 


Female. 


7 
9,419 


8 

675 

16,012 


172,072 


10,031 
11,693 
767 
702 
231 
175 


83 

1,766 

2 

592 

196 

9,998 


1 

3 

348 

275 


6,684 


1,283 

82,771 

776 

6 

143 

409 

8,654 

7,080 


6341,800 


Total. 


2.388 
27,269 
8,536 
18,227 
6264.097 
24,»5  I 
700  ! 
467,157 
2,735  ■ 

15,003  ; 

19. 110 

4,896  ; 

21.29^  t 

23,651 

7,653 

4,491 

111 

46,226 

63,065 

8,H55 

1, 103 

483 

43,169 

M,779 

16,861 

5,290 

894 

560 

10, 5M 

13,388 

26,118 

14,031 

171,692 

271,462 

98 

1,708 

8,463 

13,091 

7(j,015 


a,  783,588 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Cotton  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (o). 

Tobacco 

Transportation 


Total  (p). 


800 

576 

53 


162 
1,455 


8,046 


524 


800 

1,100 

53 


162 
1.455 


3,570 


a  Including  strike  of  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  Including  1  strike  Included  In  general 
strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 

6  Not  including  26  establishments  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  21  establishments  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

f  Including  strike  of  July  3,  1899,  New  Jersey,  bnt  not  including  2  strikes  inelnded  in  general 
strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  New  Jersev,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey. 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut 

A  Including  strike  of  July  31, 1899,  New  Jersey. 

i  The  eeneral  strike  of  telegraphers,  July  19, 1883,  which  extended  throngh  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories IS  Included  here. 
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Table  IO.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continaed. 
NBir  YORK— Concladed. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ' 
ment  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
Dum- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

771 

16,382 

2,585 

17,846 

c 208, 616 

16,600 

494 

413,433 

2,271 

6,765 

11,801 

1,293 

12,060 

13,767 

6,120 

2.383 

6 

18,834 

86,570 

4,999 

446 

261 

13,515 

22,072 

10,207 

2,161 

798 

422 

5,917 

9.499 

20,894 

7,666 

140.284 

111,534 

35 

473 

6,443 

4,895 

49.281 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

90 

1,873 

790 

1,848 

10,482 

1,622 

64 

22,481 

355 

421 

463 

913 

1,940 

rf  1,928 

797 

237 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

404 

8,439 

2,686 

17,052 

187,228 

771 

11,406 

2,686 

17,846 

c  208, 616 

6,266 

494 

271,931 

2.271 

2,214 

4,444 

1,180 

11,926 

13,717 

6,999 

2.312 

13.832 

86,197 

4,999 

208 

259 

11,642 

22,072 

10,207 

2,161 

618 

222 

6,947 

4,949 

20,894 

7.264 

73,349 

111,534 

84 

462 

5,038 

1,655 

44,891 

90 

1,175 

796 

1,848 

10,482 

959 

61 

16,149 

856 

195 

206 

846 

1,915 

dl,928 

787 

225 

75 

598 

441 

1,343 

d  1.123 

d649 

1 

4,976 

198 

2 
3 

4 

***i4i,*8d2' 

6 

12,633 

489 

663 

6 

7 

350,795 
2,160 

6,332 

1«243 
149 

188 

290 

60 

350 

d349 

12 

69 

8 
9 

1,821 

7,287 

1,293 

11,675 

13,098 

3,461 

2,251 

6 

12,103 

26.723 

2,551 

373 

261 

11,561 

17,008 

9,480 

1,077 

321 

322 

4,846 

6,434 

18, 453 

1,639 

109.309 

108, 074 

4,661 
7,357 
113 
135 
60 
121 
71 

226 
247 
69 
25 
id) 
10 
12 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

2 
873 

990 

3,565 

773 

48 

990 

8.593 

773 

131 

346 

d839 

40 

24 

18 

28 

19 
20 

238' 

2 
1,903 

83 

21 
22 

3,001 

1,787 

1,163 

30 

27 

18 

712 

543 

3,460 

417 

7,777 

19,318 

8 

129 

610 

197 

4,828 

129 

3,130 

1,787 

1,163 

30 

27 

18 

712 

685 

8,460 

442 

13,113 

19,318 

8 

135 

653 

446 

4.619 

1,061 
1,082 
rf629 

28 
24 

25 

26 

280 
200 

1 

27 

28 

132 
175 
1,082 
131 
865 
d5,456 

29 

4,550 

142 

30 
31 

402 
66,935 

25 
6,336 

32 
33 
34 

35 

1 

11 

405 

8,240 

4,393 

.S5 

453 
5,256 
2.955 
46,086 

6 

43 

249 

321 

60 

57 

60 

/579 

:;6 
37 

:« 

39 

1,008,^15 

c  942, 316 

C251,W5 

c 1,193, 361 

(2  86,911 

d 14, 144 

d  101, 055 

n  19, 348 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


250 

293 

63 

300 

201 

63 

800 

375 

53 

40 

174 

95 

8 

103 

60 

41 
42 

43 

80 
110 

169 
116 

159 
116 

2 
36 

2 
35 

2 

44 

45 

786 

829 

174 

1,003 

132 

8 

140 

52 

j  Including  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  Jersey. 

*  Including  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  Jersey. 

/  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

m  Including  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  in  all  SUtcs  and  Territories  and  strikes  of  November  28, 1894, 
November  11,  1896.  July  8. 1899,  Jnlv  31,  1899.  and  March  9, 1900.  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  4 
strikes  ioclnded  in  general  strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey.  February  23, 1900, 
Illinois,  Connecticut 

n  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

o  Strike  indoded  in  general  strike  of  July  19.  1883,  New  York. 

p  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  Jnly  19,  1888,  New  York. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  UI.-STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Contmued. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

.\veragc 

days 

closed. 

1 

Coal  and  coke 

1 
1 
4 
1 

3* 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
1 

1 

7              7.0  1 

2 

Domestic  service         .        .  • . . . 

8 

4 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Teleffranh  and  telenhone  la) .. 

1 

21 

2L0 

5 

6 

Tobacco 

2 
13 

2 
1 

i2* 

6 
18 

3 
12 

12 
118 

4.0 
9.8 

7 

TransDortation 

Total  (6) 

22 

6 

16 

26 

17 

158 

9.8 

OMIO. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoeb 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (d) 

Cooperage 

Cottot)  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass  (/) 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  and  machinery  (o) .. 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas  {{)  . 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction .... 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cuttingO') 
Telegraph  and  telephone (&)  .. 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches  

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.... 
Miscellaneous 

Total(m) 


8 

8 

5 

8 

90 

11 

19 

65 

6 

5 

80 

8 

8 

5 

92 

181 

1 
23 

102 

29 

1 
18 

1,057 
81 

6* 

41 

85 

6 

292 

366 

240 

116 

2,095 

19 

11 

8 

65 

2 

2 

2 

18 

7 

11 

22 

15 

10 

5 

71 

18 

9 

9 

64 

57 

27 

80 

72 

6 

4 

2 

20 

68 

43 

25 

178 

265 

139 

126 

481 

5 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

24 

12 

12 

84 

63 

64 

9 

114 

23 

7 

16 

28 

12 

3 

9 

17 

9 

2 

7 

9 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

12 

7 

5 

14 

41 

27 

14 

171 

6 

4 

2 

8 

86 

74 

12 

205 

127 

47 

80 

207 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

12 

5 

7 

44 

2 

2 

2 

69 

17 

62 

145 

1,671 

918 

653 

5,712 

569 


15 

HI 

2,069 

59 

2 


14 

28 
54 

1 

51 

200 

1 


1,297 

40 

691 

9,743 


166 

C938 

c  76, 026 

623 

13 


715 

4,675 

7 

c815 

7,864 


8,789 

cll6 

106 

54 


4 
110 

1 
105 
87 


50 


26 

2,047 

6 

Jk2,334 

701 


3 

223 

10 

1,467 


3,826  ,n  114, 601 


25.9 
5.0 
7.8 

17.1 


10.4 

C8.5 

«36.8 

10.6 

6.5 


4.5 
25.5 
86.6 

7.0 

C16.8 

39.3 

8.0 


105.3 

C8.S 

5.S 

4.5 


10. 0 


6.5 

IS.  6 

6.0 

*22.7 

8.1 


3.0 
11.7 
10.0 
16.5 


uSO.O 


a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

c  Not  Including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

eNot  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14. 1901.      ^ 

/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

A  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported, 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  January  15, 1900.  Pennsylvania. 

j  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  3, 1899,  Pennsylvania. 
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Tabub  m.— strikes  for  states,  by  industries— Continued. 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Days  until  strikere 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

7 
14 
85 

3 

7.0 
14.0 
21.3 

3.0 

1 
1 

$420 

147 

1,196 

164 

1 



9100 
200 
80 

2r 

4 

126 

3. 

1 

4 

5> 

18 
122 

3.0 
9.4 

6 

475 
42,076 

126 
47.50(^ 

& 

6 

7 

T 

249 

9.6 

16 

10 

44,468                      25 

47,975 

. 

OlflO* 


ao6 

1,657 

905 

775 

22,706 

47 

508 

C6.850 

e82,062 

783 

13 

101 

1,210 

2,901 

4.896 

1,187 

C6,223 

15,755 

11 

7 

4,566 

C2,574 

147 

180 

47 

60 

11 

237 

3,550 

38 

k5,963 

1,969 

80 

23 

689 

17 

2,955 


88.5 

25.5 

80.2 

8.4 

21.5 

47.0 

16.4 

C23.6 

e39.2 

12.0 

6.5 

4.6 

17.0 

45.8 

68.0 

59.4 

C36.2 

32.8 

2.2 

7.0 

54.2 

C22.8 

5.8 

8.8 

6.2 

10.0 

11.0 

16.9 

20.8 

4.8 

1:29.4 

9.6 

19.7 

11.5 

15.7 

8.5 

20.4 


24  I 
2 
70 
321 

1 ! 


I  i 


e621 
32 

1 

3 
22 

3 
84 

2 
66 
213 

2 


8 
118 

2 
126 
A68 

1 

1 
18 


66 


1 
410 


14 

10 

«377 

12 


1 

16 
2 
2 
/i40 
1 
1 


18 


8 
36 
28 
21 
826 


93 

1 

18 

49 

39 

32 

9 

71 

216 

2 

1 

40 

40 

12 

12 

6 

1 

1 

5 

42 

4 

77 

A98 

1 


45,411 

160,484 

40,900 

17,320 

591,832 

660 

77,019 

202,695 

6,964,827 

20.979 

1,429 

2,689 

13,104 

182,793 

841,229 

57,090 

640,682 

4,090,492 

2,300 

85 

728,869 

146, 130 

83,952 

7,757 

.    5,153 

5,118 

1,260 

34,337 

146,246 

4,664 

96,217 

726,645 

4,200 

8.435 

41,948 

2,300 

61,269 


4,039 

1,540 

6,021 

178 

38,553 


3,486 

10,163 

124,447 

1.041 


492 
3,350 
85,701 
186,440 
8,415 
46,082 
252,954 


A48,363 
39,688 


1,564 
8,167 


26,614 
58,582 


860 


2,265 


26,100 

128,419 

96,410 

11,482 

239,888 

800 

67,710 

56,939 

2,940,997 

11,870 

8U0 

3,150 

5,623 

60,790 

221,750 

98,500 

A  393. 630 

A  1,320, 639 

550 


162, 162 

A  74, 920 

MO,  940 

1,606 

4,235 

3,400 

2,500 

60,234 

62,703 

3,735 

49,195 

n,358,609 

2,100 

20,000 

87,876 

2,000 

32,697 


» 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18- 
14 
15- 
16. 
17 
18. 
19 
20 
21 
2t 
23- 
24 
25- 
26- 
27 
28- 
29 
SO 
31 
32- 
33- 
34 
35^ 
3& 
37 
38- 
39- 
40 
41 
42: 
43 
44 


nin,949 


n30.1 


0  2, 017 


ol,089  I       02,602 


15,963,320 


A  853, 995 


p 7, 572, 768 


*Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

m  Not  including  6  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  6, 1887,. 
July  4, 1897.  October  3, 1899,  and  January  15. 190O,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23.  1800,  Illinois. 

n  Not  including  5  establisnments  closed  permanently  and  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  March  14. 1901. 

oNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
March  14.  1901. 

pNot  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 


LAB  1901- 
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Tabljs  UUL— strikes  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIBS-Coatinned. 
NORTH  DAKOrrA—OoMluded. 


gUutl 
num- 
ber. 

Industriea. 

Emplo> 

mat  before  strike. 

1 
Male,      j 

Female.    ■      Total. 

i 

1 

Coal  and  coke 

«l 

40 

2 

Domestic  service 

14                     11 

3 

I*rlnting  and  publiBhlof? - 

.^■\. 

14                     HI  . 

4 

Publ  ic  wa vs  oon.stniction 

■                400 

5 

6 

TobaiVK) .               

46    . 

3,540  i. 

1                  46  1 

7 

Tiunsportatiou.... 

1            8,510 

Total  <&} 

4,696! 

28  1            4, 124  ^ 

' 

OHIO— Concluded. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
41 


ARTicuUural  implements 

Boot««nd  shoes 

Breving 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Oarf»et4Qg 

Oairiagefi  and  wagoiM 

Clothing 

Ooaland  coke(c) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  ^oods 

Domestic  8ervi<»e 

Pood  preparations 

Famlture 

Glai«{e) 

Leather  and  leatber  goods 

Machines  and  machinery  (/)  .... 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  [g) 

MiMdcal  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Railroiid  car  building 

RoDe  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  (A) . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (b) 

T>obacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  ami  valises 

WatcJiCH 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  w<M«ted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total(<) 


3.876 

u 

8,890 

6,486 

4,288 

10, 774 

2,008 

2,008 

1,507 

1,507 

21,468 

2 

21,470 

26 

17 

43 

6,812 

212 

7.024 

12,709 

11,559 

24,268 

222,987 

222,987 
1,616 

47U 

1,616 
100 

370 

1,016 

449 

1,465 

1,127 

692 

l,8iy 

4,917 

108 

6,025 

12.461 

1,873 

14.334 

2,530 

16 

2.516 

87,979 

760 

88.739 

U)5,2ii0 

675 

105,825 

1,368 

120 

1,478 

11 

25 

36 

12,546 

3,609 

16,  IM 

8,420 

l,b6A 

f.984 

6,576 

5,576 

1,103 

4,817 

855 

1,103 

4,817 
905 

•     50 

&1 

40 

124 

7,712 
4,808 
1,256 
8,926 

7,712 

4,808 
1,250 

1,603 

5,529 

76.611 

UX 

7«,«82 

260 

25 

2?C> 

640 

160 

800 

3,530 

215 

3,746 

125 

225 

3,t0 

7,843 

1,466 

9,309 

606,385 

30,378 

616,  TSS 

rt  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  Kew  York. 

f  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  JuW  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 

d  Not  including  8  ostablishments  in  which  strike  wnn  still  pending  March  14. 1901. 

€  Not  including  1  strike  iucluded  tn  general  strike  of  December  5. 1W7,  Pennsyh'mnia. 
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Tab«  lil.— strikes  for  states,  by  industries— ContimwcL 
NORTH  BUlKeTA— Cencluded. 


Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
rram- 
ber. 

Strikere. 

Kftlc          Female. 

ToUl. 

Mole. 

Female. 

1    Brought 
Total.       from  other 
,     places. 

40 

40 

40 
14 
29 
41 

1 

1 

14 

14 

12 

12 
8 
35 

8 
2 
35 

2 

29 

29 
41 



$ 
85 

8 

41 

4 

5 

42 

42  ;...-..: 

42 
1.830 

6 

1.830 

1,830 

------ 

360 

380  1               180 

7 

1         1,W6 

1,982 

14 

1,996 

403 

n 

415  1               225 

OHl^— Oondoded. 


426 

2,369 

1,038 

1.235 

13,780 

18 

3,152 

9,709 

161»414 

1,251 

322 

376 

437 

2,W1 

4,673 

921 

8,950 

S2.1(H 

319 

17 

4,619 

8,800 

2,414 

487 

360 

250 

84 

1,458 

2^648 

777 

3,066 

24,278 

188 

2M 

1,978 

UO 

3,666 


610 

4,190 

1,163 

1,421 

16,538 

18 

4,676 

5,598 

214, 5<2 

1,280 

100 

857 

440 

3,276 

9,001 

978 

15,328 

£7,319 

484 


8,447 

5,014 

2,920 

97C 

52» 

6U 

46 

1,841 

2,.  999 

777 

2,997 

29,780 

188 

419 

2,159 

50 

4,069 


3,0(23 


12 

UO 

4,769 


370 

26 

77 

63 

1,267 


as6 

211 

60 

IT 

,685 

425 


678 
2 


185 
184 
150 
882 


610 

7,222 

1,163 

1,421 

16,538 

30 

4,786 

10,367 

214,512 

1,289 

470 

888 

617 

8,880 

10,268 

973 

15,644 

57,530 

544 

17 

10,132 

6,439 

2,920 

976 

505 

642 

84 

1,841 

2,999 

777 

8,675 

29,782 

188 

554 

2,843 

200 

4.921 


809 

290 

24 

1,486 

1 

186 

228 

dl,147 

79 


248 
169 
282 
234 
234 
1,201 
4,707 
28 


198 

561 

352 

221 

48 

15 

1 

312 

270 

51 

381 

4,505 

6 


86 

f 

654 


124 


id) 


42 


16 
*i98 


K) 


12 

13 

119 


S14.788 


401,143 


14,506 


415,651 


dl8,6 


d741 


cil9,4ao 


/Not  including  1  strike  inclnded  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  lUiaoia. 

XN'ot  including  1  stzike  included  in  general  strike  of  January  15, 1900,  PennsvlTania, 
Not  inctnding  1  strike  inclnded  in  general  strike  of  October  8. 1899,  Pennsjnrattia. 
<Not  including  6  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
July  4, 1897,  October  8, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900»  Pennsylvania,  and  Febrruiry  28, 1900,  UliiioiB. 
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Tablb  lil.— strikes  for  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

OKIiAHOJHA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

Average 

days 
cloeed. 

1 

Coal  and  coke 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

15 

15.0 

2 

Printing  and  publishing 

Telegraph  ana  telephone  (a) . . 

3 

4 

Transportation  (6) 

Total  (c) 

2 

2 

3 

1 

15 

16.0 

ORECiON. 


5 

Building  trades 

5 
2 
2 
8 
8 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5* 

i' 

197 
2 
16 

17 

191 
2 
16 

1 

2,6SU 
46 

1,036 
16 

13.8 
23.0 
64.8 
16.0 

6 

Clothing 

7 

Food  preparations 

8 
9 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  works  construction 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (d) . . 
Transportation 

10 



:::::":::i 

11 

12 

8 

37 

4.6' 

18 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . . 
Miscellaneous 

1 

14 

Total(d) 

1 

28 

19 

9 

244 

218 

8,765 

17.3 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Agricultural  implements. 
Boots  and  shoes . 
Brewing. 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (/) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Domesnc  service 

Foo<r  preparations 

Furniture 

Gla88(i) 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . 
Lumber . 


Machines  and  machinery  {k) . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  (l) . 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Potter>%  earthenware,  etc . . . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Railroad  car  building 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods , 

Stone  quarrj'ing  and  cutting(o; 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (d)  ■ 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Watches , 


1 
21 

5 

85 
201 
86 

1 

95 

885 

13 


6 

11 

23 

113 

23 

1 

55 
548 

2 

5 
46 
42 
15 
18 

1 

20 
21 
53 

5 

120 

61 

1 


1 
11 

3 

25 

185 

33 

1 

64 
i7359 

4 
13 

6 

1 

8 
18 
54 

4 


</37 
210 
1 
2 
41 
6 
2 
8 


1 

1 

6 

6.0 

10 

49 

40 

1,373 

84.3 

2 
10 

5 
168 

72 

496 

6.9 

19 

7,084 

3,700 

89,825 

10.8 

53 

802 

153 

8,114 

20.4 

59 

69 

354 

6.0 

31 

1,828 

.       879 

8,844 

10.1 

gb25 

6,327 

6,224 

285,476 

45.9 

9 

19 

9 

59 

6.6 

73 

134 

60 

1,076 

17.9 

32 

39 

21 

441 

21.0 

5 
3 

8 
94 

40 

400 

10.0 

6 

85 

16 

210 

13.1 

59 

211 

140 

i7,974 

J57.4 

19 

86 

10 

49 

4.9 

1 
.'717 

1 
112 

28 

137 

4.9 

338 
1 
3 

1,006 
2 
11 

429 

m 17, 589 

JH41.2 

9 

270 

30.0 

5 

206 

2 

2 

1.0 

36 

89 

19 

46 

2.4 

13 

16 

7 

27 

3.9 

15 

18 

8 

9 

3.0 

1 
11 

1 
64 

43 

396 

9.2 

17 

21 

4 

14 

3.5 

24 
4 
33 

222 

13 

202 

90 

2,881 

82. 0 

75 

1,582 

2i.i 

36 

98 
1 

47 

364 

7.7 

a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 
h  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1S83,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900  Texas. 
dNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
e  Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/Including  strike  of  July  4. 1897,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
g  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
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Tablk  hi.— strikes  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

OKIiAMOlHA. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

railed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

15 
14 

15.0 
7.0 

1 
2 

12,600 
2,000 

1200 
1,200 

1 

«827 

2 

8 

4 

29 

9.7 

3 

4,500 

827 

1,400 

OREC;4>N. 


8.046 

46 

1,036 

84 

19 

2 

8 

78 

4 

24 

15.5 
23.0 
64.8 
U.3 
6.8 
2.0 
8.0 
4.8 
4.0 
8.0 

11 
2 

186 

85,169 

1,885 

496.900 

4,383 

810 

260 

28 

27,231 

800 

7,600 

2,925 

800 

228,000 

2,850 

8,250 

5 

251 

1,500 

742 

155 

16 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 
4 

10 

11 

7 

1 

6 

8,400 
76 

12 

13 

3 

14 

1               "  " 

4,287 

17.6 

22 

25 

197 

678,466 

2,^18 

235,800 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


6 

1,900 

75 

5,037 

.214,188 

10,826 

3M 

26,419 

832,974 

188 

4,612 

742 

25 

830 

1,876 

il0,598 

264 

8 

4,991 

m31,867 

29 

284 

10,815 

2,899 

63 

114 

21 

1,283 

210 

6,838 

106 

6,987 

1,639 

/      45 

6.0 
88.8 
15.5 
80.9 
80.5 
35.8 

6.0 
19.1 
62.6 

9.9 
84.6 
19.0 

3.1 

8.8 

22.1 

i50.5 

7.3 

8.0 
44.6 
m31.8 
14.6 
25.8 
52.6 
32.6 

4.2 

6.3 
21.0 
20.0 
10.0 
26.8 

8.3 
29.6 
16.7 
45.0 

1 

11 

2 

24 

8,591 

112 

59 

840 

1,192 

10 

27 

9 

1 

41 

19 

86 

7 

900 

213,662 

8,332 

168,470 

2,573,200 

1,016,233 

4,500 

777,649 

58,140,846 

11,068 

688.574 

101,821 

472 

8,849 

59,400 

8,357,775 

53,779 

2,292 

203,569 

13,246,507 

3,250 

29,483 

392,801 

29,276 

3,647 

23,992 

400 

204,556 

85,059 

625, 588 

8,480 

427,835 

778,013 

6,000 

500 

62,360 

270 

85,890 

1,599,199 

419,138 

7,000 

262,801 

13,978,710 

1,770 

485,667 

38,880 

733 

11,151 

45,360 

852,263 

20,126 

8,000 

211,630 

ff 3, 470, 698 

800 

7,600 

166,480 

e9,448 

531 

5, -225 

50 

631,950 

10,899 

143,037 

2,000 

176,209 

1,148,605 

2,000 

15 

1 

37 

3 

79 

2,244 

162 

7,000 

112 

e 14, 893 

204,623 

19,837 

16 
17 

60 

1,199 

28 

18 
19 
20 
21 

101 
2,653 

887 

2.582 

9 

72 

25 

7 

53 
65 
104 
28 

54,956 

A  1,081, 622 

40 

82,2.t0 

4,150 

100 

900 

12,379 

390,367 

1,790 

22 
23 
24 

85 
5 

25 
26 
27 

28 

1 

21 

1 

1 

14 
IM 

29 
30 
31 
32 

53 
435 

1 
1 
28 
49 
6 
6 

45 

466 

1 

2 

158 

87 

8 

5 

1 

48 

19 

84 

9 

96 

67 

1 

21,958 
n  865, 058 

33 
34 
35 

8 

20 

3 

1 
7 

36 

170,015 
c738 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

14 
2 
115 
2 
»4 
23 

2 

20,000 

1,630 

15,184 

700 

122.567 

131,987 

2,000 

42 
43 

23 
2 
18 
18 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

ft  Not  including  26  establishments  not  reported. 

i  Including  strike  of  December  5, 1887.  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 
JNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

*  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
I  Including  strike  of  January  15, 19CK),  Ohio. 
m  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently, 
n  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
o  Including  strike  of  October  8, 1899,  Ohio. 
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REPOICT  OF   THB   OOM1CIS8I0NBB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IH*— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Con  tinned. 
OKIiAnoafJi— Conoluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnin- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Employed  before  fitrfke. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


I 


Coal  and  coke 

Printinsr  and  publishing 

Telegraph  ana  telephone  (a). 
Transportation  (b) 


284 

77 


Total  (c). 


3U 


254 

8.5 


OREGON— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Food  preparations 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . 

Piinting  and  pnblisbin^ 

Public  works  construction . . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (d) 

Transportation 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (d) 


29  I 

6,936 

196 

255  3 

300 

18  I 

•8,114  I , 

180  I                70 
400  I 


11,266 


73 


8S8 
29 

5.935 

196 

258 

800 

18 

3,114 
250 
400 


11,338 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Agricultural  implements. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick. 


Building  traden 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons , 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (e) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ^oods 

Domestic  service , 

Food  preparations.  .• 

Furniture 

Glass  (/) 

L^ither  and  leather  goods 

Lumber , 

Mat^'hines and  machinery  {g)... 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  (h) 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction ..... 

Railroad  car  building 

Rubber  goods , 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  {i)  . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (d). 

Tobacco  

Transportation . 
Watches 


95 

96 

•   6,572 

2,385 

7,957 

278 

278 

10,287 

10,287 

122,728 

122,728 

29,983 

28,644 

68,627 

450 

450 

27,399 

87,32i 

64,720 

1,188,136 
l,8ft4 

1,138,136 

20,343 

19,388 

89,781 

8,817 

8,165 

6,9^ 

251 

82 

833 

3,841 

126 

3,967 

4,751 

23 

4,774 

44,113 

8,645 

47,768 

7,898 

366 

8,264 

301 

801 

36,602 

209 

86,711 

486,973 

794 

487,767 

385 

6 

890 

2,033 

106 

2. 189 

6,860 

672 

6,632 

9,148 

ft,14Jt 

1,002 

1,002 

29,940 

28 

29,968 

213 

35 

248 

37,238 

37,238 

2,W9 

3,897 

6,746 

9,761 

25 

9,786 

2,175 

800 

2.975 

13,868 

6,670 

19,488 

77,858 

353 

78.206 

800 

600 

1,800 

a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
6  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

cXot  including  2  stnkes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  December  6, 
1900,  Texas. 
d  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 
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Table  HI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES- Continued. 
OIUJLHeJEA-€onclud«d. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
final 
num- 
ber. 

Male.         Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

176 
27 

2M 

234 
27 

1 

26 


1 

»| 20  1                30 

2 
8 

1 

1 

1 

4 

203                   260 

1  1                 261  1                   2D 

20  1                20 

OBBCOFT— Concluded. 


695 
29 

4,250 

63 

158 

40 

13 

1,080 

50 

275 

696    

695 

29 

5,935 

104 

158 

40 

13 

1,088 

50 

275 

23 

23 

IB 

e 

29    

6 

5.935    

::::::::::!::"::::::: 



7 

1(H   

12 

23 
17 

8 

167                     1 
40    

5 

4 

11 

13  ' 

8 
198 

8 
198 

1,068              

45 

12 

50    

13 

275    

1 

14 

6,653 

^•^1 

8,387 

2(4 

6 

269 

64 

38 

90 

3,568 

3,446 

1,388 

109 

109 

6  083 

6,789 

62,171 

84,392 

12,926 

16,188 

9,703 

440 

460 

23.770 

23,359 

29,465 

889,997 

651 

9,141 

1,067,816 

678 

9,966 

1,( 

8,827 

3,388 

3,011 

2,179 

186 

169 

17 

662 

769 

22 

1.649 

1,894 

6 

13,359 

32.167 

2,812 

1.315 

2,508 

123 

200 
5, 101 

225 

7,843 

236,476 

138,862 

368 

2 

135 

185 

905 

861 

106 

2,096 

2,190 

67 

6,447 

5,898 

771 

2.984 

10 

749 
1,967 

*■ 

23 

23 

4,353 

6,4^ 

2.221 

1.138 

1,718 

6,379 
465 

8,222 

10,471 

8,245 

:^,323 

84,482 

30 

43 

43 

PJENNSYI4VANIA— Continued. 


90 

4,834 

109 

6,789 

84,392 

25,841 

450 

52,824 

167,816 

678 

18,793 

6,190 

186 

781 

1,900 

84,469 

2,631 

225 

7,843 

236,814 

135 

967 

•2,257 

5,898 

771 

2,984 

33 

6,488 

2,856 

8,222 

466 

13,241 

84,^12 


1 

11 

i                168 

18 

6tt 

7,756 

1,229 

168 
18 

648 
7,756 
2,181 

56 

7 

280 

4,035 

38 

1( 

1 

V 

V 

952 

2( 

517 

65,470 

175 

1,093 
299 
160 
112 
822 

1,396 

234 

2 

666 

664 

1,211 

65,470 

175 

1,489 

437 

184 

115 

322 

1,423 

234 

2 

656 

14,403 

70 

85 

1,333 

98^4 

382 

237 

10 

1,982 

245 

728 

175 

1.926 

4,482 

35 

230 
34,578 

2 

2 

396 

138 

15 

8 

177 
134 
83 
10 
10 
670 
18 

2- 

2i 
2 

2! 

27 

3( 
8 

3 

261 
5,932 

3. 

14,356 
70 

47 

3> 
3< 

80 

5 

1 

3 

1,332 

984 

344 

654 
214 

3 
3) 

382 

3 

237 

4< 

16' 

i;982 
169 
728 
175 
1,438 
4,482 
86 

1,360 

68 

474 

76 

488 

446 
3,138 

4 
4 



4i 

<  Including  strike  of  July  4, 1807,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
/Including  strike  of  December  5. 1887,  in  Indiana,  Mas^nhusetts,  and  Ohio, 
f  Not  inelnding  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
A  Including  strike  of  January  16, 1900,  Ohio. 
i  Including  strike  of  October  8, 1899,  Oliio^ 
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BEPOBT   OP   THE   OOMMI88IONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  UI.— STBIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

PBlflfSYI-VANIA— Continued. 


MftF- 

ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organisation. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yee. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

days 
dosed. 

1 
2 
8 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . . 
Miscellaneous 

19 
68 
109 

14 

5 

a39 

5 

53 

o69 

108 
68 
802 

27 
163 

KSO 

884 

b  1,015 

9.6 
112 
b6.3 

Total  (c) 

2,846 

dl,306 

(i  1,687 

18,438 

12,424 

c374,933 

e90.2 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Printing  and  publiHhlng 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  conbtruction . . . 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  ( t] 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (J) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
MLscellaneous 

Total  {k) 


1 

18 
3 
7 

71 
1 
4 

11 
4 
4 
6 
4 
1 
7 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 

40 
G 

I 

2 
10 

} 

4 
4 

3" 

i' 

9" 

1 
9 

5' 

61 

8* 

7 

4' 

6 
4 
1 
7 
2 
2 

2* 

1 
81 
6 

1 

184 

6 

7 

76 
1 
4 

65 
4 
4 
7 
4 
1 
7 

29 
8 
1 
9 
1 

49 
6 

82 

2,989 

36.6 

1 
23 

1 
1 
1 

44 

489 

1 

42 

877 

44.-0 
21.3 
1.0 
42.0 
877.0 

8 

1 

5 
4 

1.7 
4-0 

1 

7 

7.0 

1 
8 

7 
8 

7.0 
1.0 

28 

1 

1,060 

37.9 
1.0 

199 

47 

152 

409 

162 

5,034 

33.1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Building  trades 

Cotton  goods 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . . 
Stone  quarrj'ing  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  {I)  . 

Transportation 

M  iscellaneous 


Total  0')- 


7 

5 

2 

82 

9 

54 

6.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

84 

17.0 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1.0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1.0 

5 

4 

1 

5 

2 

10 

6.0 

4 

1 

3 

6 

5 

25 

5.0 

22 

13 

9 

51 

20 

125 

6.3 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


33 

Brick 

1 

1 
2 
3 
6 

2 

1 
8 

1 

1 

2' 

3 

3 
1 
2 
3 
6 

3 

8 

1.0 

34 

Building  trades 

35 
36 
37 

38 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  {I)  . . 

2 
3 
8 

6 
4 

35 

8.0 
1.3 
11.7 

89 

Tobacco  

2 

1 
2 

2 
2" 



i* 

2 
2 
11 

1 
2 
11 

14 
4 

vn 

14.6 
2.0 
88.8 

40 

Transportation 

41 

Misceflaneons 

ToXbMJ) 

18 

10 

8 

80 

25 

1,043 

41.7 

a  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

c Including  strikes  of  December  5,  1887,  in  Indiana,  Ma.«achu8etts,  and  Ohio,  July  4, 1897,  in  Illi> 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  October  8,  1899,  and  January  15,  1900,  Ohio,  but  not 
including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900, 
Illinois. 

d  Not  including  3  strikes  not  reported. 

e  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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.Table  IO — STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

PBNlfSYI-VANIA-OmtiiMied. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  fllled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees*— 

Jjnmot 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

3,570 

1,048 

65,512 

84.7 

18.1 

618.8 

7 

22 
176 

2 
10 
21 

94 
26 
105 

S176, 192 
228,059 
523,405 

18,006 
6,900 
88,419 

191,765 
129,790 
853,190 

1 
2 

a 

c  686, 274 

«37.2 

7,066 

4,254 

7,118 

84,123,887 

/8. 229. 181 

^24,236,204 

RHODE  ISLAND* 


( 

2 

2.0 

106.3 

89.3 

22.6 

15.1 

1.0 

14.0 

83.9 

17.0 

1.8 

1.7 

8.8 

9.0 

9.7 

60.5 

1.3 

7.0 

1.0 

2.0 

30.5 

11.7 

1 
83 
4 
3 
55 

1,120 

128,668 

9,150 

67,275 

823,827 

87 

26,842 

155,195 

2,255 

1,648 

1,197 

8,700 

180 

4.759 

65,072 

28 

204 

1,862 

150 

890,810 

6.749 

100 

M06,120 

2,025 

60,010 

218,235 

10 

10,400 

104.190 

2.905 

4 

14,239 

536 

158 

1,146 

1 

56 

4,612 

68 

5 

12 

15 

9 

68 

1,755 

7 
9 
2 
1,496 
70 

29 
2 
2 

17 
1 

22 

14.372 
4.280 
2,700 

11,895 

6 

2 
4 

7 
& 
9 

4 
28 

4 
8 
6 

4 

8.281 

8,500 

796 

10 

27 

11 

12 

1 
1 

13 

15 
1.520 

14 

15 

1 

. 

16 

1 
1 

6 

1 
8 

760 
48,260 

17 

27 

10.900 

18 
19 

1 

68 

26 

20 

9 

21 

1 
8 

22 

11 

30 
6 

30,277 

880,800 
12,500 

23 
24 

24,270 

59.3 

118 

41 

250 

1.6M,258 

81,969 

A  942, 865 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


577 

85 

3 

1 

4 

18.0 

17.6 

3.0 

1.0 

1.0 

16 

1 

15 
2 

.1 
1 
4 

6,632 
7,750 

263 
79 

672 

2.050 

8,425 

8,600 

200 

25 
26 

27 

28 

300 

29 

30 

65 
26 

is.  6 

4.3 

2 
2 

1 

2 

4 

31, 179 
4,597 

566 

6,070 
3.550 

31 
32 

711 

13.9 

« 

2 

29 

51,172 

2,915 

15,745 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


3 
7 
6 
4 
62 

,      1.0 
7.0 
8.0 
1.8 
8.7 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

35 

324 

129 

1,369 

12,660 

33 

75 
160 

3i 

1 
2 
5 

21 

35 

36 

2,650 

3.450 

37 

38 

21 

4 
977 

10.5 
2.0 
88.8 

2 

2,115 

760 

2,740 

1.173 

2,500 

40 

3,600 

39 

2 

40 

11 

41 

1,074 

35.8 

19 

2 

9 

20,122 

3,844 

9,715 

/  Not  including  80  establishments  not  reported, 
ff  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Massachusetts. 
iNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York.  ^       ^^^ 

k  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Masnchusetts. 

'Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1888,  New  York. 
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REPOBT   OF   THJE   COMMI8SIONBB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  UI — STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. . 
PKNPiSYI«VABIlA.— Condaded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industries, 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

1 

Wooden  goods 

6,205 
11,581 
22,810 

126 
10,&56 
7,610 

5,331 
22,237 
30.420 

2 

Woolen  and  woi^ted  goods 

3 

MisccUaneoun 

Total  (5> 

2,173,323 

1        121,431 

2,291,  TU 

RHODB  ISL.AN]>-Concluded. 

4 

Brick 

450 
2,139 

3,430 

18,755 

25 

2,910 

4.741 

206 

768 

906 

1,161 

75 

113 

1,390 

46 

17 

66 

150 

17,392 

286 

450 

2,139 

82 

7,034 

34,054 

•25 

2,910 

5,591 

266 

768 

906 

2,971 

75 

6ai> 

5 

Building  trades 

6 

Clothing 

18 
3,604 
15,299 

7 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

8 

Cotton  goods 

9 

Food  preparations 

10 

Machines  and  machinery 

■   11 

MetAl*?  flTirt  Tnctaii^f>  ^onAi^ ,  _ 

850 

12 

Printing  and  publishing 

13 

JPublic  ways  construction 

14 

l*!iblio  works  construction  ,...r...,rr .^.. ...... 

15 

Rubber  goods 

1,810 

16 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

17 

Silk  goods 

426 

18 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting  (c) 

1  390  * 

19 

Telegraph  axid  telephone  (d^ .  M 

46 
17 
66 

150 
31, 150 

6M 

1 

20 

Tobacco 

21 

Transportation 

22 

Wooden  goods ..... 

23 

Woolen  and  worsted  gO')d« _ . .  , 

13,758 
318 

24 

Miscellaneous 

Total(/) 

65,150 

36,06S 

91,233 

25 
2(3 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

SOUTH  CAROI-IIS'A— Concluded. 

Building  trades 

2,595 

470 

125 

63 

197 

2,596 
761 
125 
63 
197 

Cotton  goods 

281 

Public  wa vs  coustruction 

Public  works  construction 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Telegraph  and  telephone  {g) 

Trania)ortation 

856 
975 

856 
1,000 

32 

Miscellaneous 

25 

Total  (d) 

5,281 

306 

6,587 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 

33 

Brick 

20 
20 
25 
500 
'665 

20 

20 

25 

500 

665 

34 

Building  trades 

35 

Printing  and  publishing 

36 

Public  ways  construction 

37 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. .»  ^^ 

38 

Teip*gTn.ph  and  telephone  (jjr) . . .   x ...... . 

39 

Tobacco - 

47 

75 

178 

3 

50 
76 

178 

40 

TTransportation 

41 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (d) 

1.530 

3 

1,633 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

b  Including  strikes  of  December  6, 1887,  in  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio.  July  4, 1897,  in  BlinoAs, 
Indiana,  Olifo,  and  West  Virginia,  and  October  3, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900,  Ohio,  but  not  induding 
2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  lU* — '- 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  MasBwcnnsptta. 
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Taiklb  Ifl.— STEIKE8  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Con tmaed. 

PKNNSiri«TAIflA-Ooncluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar. 

num- 
ber. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.         Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2.931 
6,217 

12,634 

4,119 

7,429 

12,317 

30 
6,442 
4,149 

4,149 
18.«71 
16,466 

1,229 

277 

2,166 

1,229 

140 

64 

a617 

1 

139                 486 
258              2,359 

2 
8 

1,»3,865  .     1,595,823 

i 

70,220 

1,666,043 

100,376              3,214  ,        103,500  i       058,908 

RHOHB  ISIjAHIK-Concliided. ' 


400 
1,482 

72 
1,693 
7,661 

25 
348 
665 

64 
M9 
870 
516 

10 
810 
739 

11 

17 

400 

1,564 

67 

1,570 

9,176 

25 

478 

883 

64 

349 

473 

421 

iO 

87 

759 

11 

17 

62 

80 

11,851 

224 

400 

1,564 

72 

2,825 

16,643 

26 

473 

899 

64 

349 

473 

1,161 

10 

815 

759 

11 

17 

62 

80 

19,898 

615 

i 

4 

198    

198 
80 
165 
431 

55 

30 

8 

291 

6 

15 

755 

7,467 

28  • 

119  i 
887  j 

7 

46 
94 

6 
7 
8 
9 

*66* 

244  , 

244 

608 

61 

225 

166 

16 

10 

46 

86 

5 

i99 
826 
61 
40 
80 

10 

586  i 
61  L. 

22 

11 
12 

226    

18 

1*5  1 

14 

740 

16 

16 

io  '... 

10 
34 

16 

228 

84  , 
86    ... 

12 

17 

18 

6    

19 

1 

* 

'20 

67 

67  1 

67 

61 

21 

80 

6,186 

205 

22 

8,047 
291 

e344  i 
86  ' 

£103 
6 

£447 
41 

£249 
6 

23 
24 

21,030 

28,006 

17,609 

46,616 

£2,616  , 

1 

€305 

£2,820 

£1,442 

SOUTH  CAKOI-INA— Concluded. 


888 

715 

65 

63 

60 

368 
427 
6» 
63 
60 

853 
716 
65 
63 
60 

104 
17 
40 

104 
17 
46 

48 

25 

269 

26 

40 

27 

28 

18 

18 

29 

30 

717 
874 

792 
976 

792 
1,000 

27 
27 

27 
42 

31 

26 

15 



32 

2,817 

2,725 

814 

3,039 

288 

15 

248 

88 

SOITTni  l>AKOTA— Concluded. 


30 

12 

16 

500 

896 

20 

12 

22 

600 

416 

20 

12 

22 

600 

415 

83 

84 

1 

60 
10 

3 

4 
60 
10 

4 

85 

36 

37 

38 

80 
75 

156 

35 
76 
178 

3 

88 

76 

178 

14 

14 

14 

39 

40 

80 

80 

41 

1,208 

1,257 

8 

1,260 

166 

3 

168 

18 

rfNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
€Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/Not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Massachusetts, 
y  Strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

TBNNK8SSB. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  ana  coke  (a) 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 
Machines  and  machinery . . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting- 
Telegraph  and  telephone  {/) . 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods... 
Miscellaneous 


Total  (i7). 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Establishments. 


Yes. 


No. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 

1 

198 

22 
228 

21 
1 
1 

16 
8 
8 

87 

12 
6 
2 
1 

16 


92 


652 


Number 
closed. 


1 

48 

18 

218 

11 

1 


825 


Aggre- 
gate dajrs 
closed. 


18 

1,497 

88 

16,162 

202 

274 


(d) 


301 


20 


209 

8 

54 


70 


el8,864 


Average 

days 

closed. 


18.0 
31.2 
2,9 
74.1 
18.4 
274.0 


(d) 


80.4 
..... 


3.3 


JM.8 
4.0 
54.0 


17.5 


f58.2 


TEXAS. 


24 

Brewing 

1 

33 
18 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
5 
12 
1 
8 
1 
7 
8 
2 
27 
3 
11 

1 

26 
18 

2* 

3 

i' 

8 
10 

6* 

2 
2 
22 
2 
6 

7* 

6* 

2 

i' 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

5* 

1 
6 

1 

.393 
25 
6 
2 
7 
8 
1 
2 
19 
16 
1 
3 
1 

13 
9 
2 
86 
6 
24 

25 

Building  trades 

254 
17 
8 

1 

8,066 

439 

201 

70 

12,1 
26.8 
67.0 
70.0 

26 

Clothing 

^    27 

Coal  and  coke 

28 
29 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Domestic  service 

30 

Food  preparations 

6 
1 

54 

7 

9.0 
7.0 

31 

Lumber 

82 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction 

Rone  and  baeeinfr. 

33 

84 
36 
36 

8 
1 

7 

1 

2.3 
1.0 

37 

:::::;:::::::::::::  1 

38 
89 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (i).. 
Tobacco 

9 

544 

60.4 

40 

2 
11 

15 
151 

7.5 
13.7 

41 

TranRDortation  (  i^ 

42 

Woodpn  (roods 

43 

Miscellaneous 

7 

44 

6.3 

Total  (Jb) 

144 

104 

40 

574 

315 

4,598 

14.6 

o  Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 

6  Including  $18,000  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines. 

c  Including  «1 46,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies. 

d  Establishment  closed  permanently. 

€  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

/Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

o  Including  strike  ofMay  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
Of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  August  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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Table  IO.^STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES—Continued. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

19 

20 

6,770 

435 

19,703 

825 

274 

2 

836 

f87 

74 

1,228 

735 

14 

85 

80 

179 

9.6 
20.0 
34.2 
19.8 
86.4 
39.8 
274.0 

2.0 
21.0 
el2.i 
24.7 
83.2 
61.8 

2.8 
17.5 
80.0 
11.2 

2 
1 

88 
8 
155 
12 
1 

»,560 

1,800 

97,810 

12,790 

63,784,688 

28,287 

60,000 

40 

4,640 

13,799 

15,213 

219,948 

13,549 

1,544 

1,735 

17,896 

23,096 

$400 

800 

86,760 

8,690 

cl,  220, 884 

6,450 

20,000 

40 

2,600 

78,480 

12,800 

47,236 

89,600 

1,260 

800 

1,250 

8,800 

1 

1         '  ' 

2 

97 
13 
25 
9 

13 

1 
48 

•7,765 

8,893 

197,818 

25 

5,000 

8 
4 
5 
0 

7 

1 



8 

16 
4 
8 

80 
8 
6 

500 
2,960 
8,857 
7,018 
8,918 

9 

2j                 2 

10 
11 

6 
4 

1 

12 
18 

14 

2 

15 

1 
7 

8,000 
i;436 

16 

3  I                 6 

17 
18 

337 
863 
87 
100 
174 

33.7 
6.8 
21.8 
60.0 
21.8 

8 

2 
60 
4 
2 
7 

8.460 
92,394 
17,026 

2,083 
44,620 

1,089 

1,460 

276 

200 

8,600 

2,800 
78,706 
2,526 
1,100 
22,060 

19 

8 

20 



21 

22 

1 

28 

e31,827 

e48.9 

170 

75 

407 

6  4,459,977 

242,699 

c  1,576, 920 

TEXAS. 


1 

632 
211 

81 

144 

135 

7 

14 

848 

204 

1 

6 

10 
691 
817 
244 
699 
112 
233 

1.0 

21.2 

25.8 

85.2 

40.6 

20.6 

16.9 

7.0 

7.0 

44.6 

12.8 

1.0 

2.0 

10.0 

45.5 

90.8 

122.0 

19.4 

22.4 

9.7 

1 
261 
15 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 

125 

155,688 

9,725 

152,660 

46,226 

1,660 

7,345 

718 

1.660 

7,810 

29,876 

66 

810 

2,000 

28,968 

97,830 

1,090 

617.066 

l,r20 

18,551 

24 

68 
3 

64 
7 
5 

A8,000 

1,739 

8,500 

5,000 

250 

805 

87,800 

2,600 

200,000 

16,000 
2,000 

14,050 

25 
26 
27 

28 

2 
5 

29 

80 

81 

2 

8 
9 

1 
1 

60 

300 

8,249 

32 

11 
6 

1,000 
2,-900 

33 

1 

34 
85 

2 

1 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 
12 

86 

37 

1 

4 
1 
1 

24 
4 

12 

190 

4,600 

207 

22,100 

2,650 
60,100 

5,000 
606,575 

1,000 
13,335 

38 
39 

40 

4 

41 
42 

1,020 

43 

13,325 

23.2 

347 

77 

160 

1,074,373 

A  50, 510 

1,003,910 

h  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

i  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

i  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Miwouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

ik  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general 
strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Take^  III.--STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  I?a)U6TRIES--Contmaed. 

TKNNVOSIEB-Cancluded. 


Mar- 

gioal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing , 

Coal  and  coke(a) 

Coop^iRge 

Cotton  goods , 

Domentlc  service 

Pood  preparatioDg , 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  good8  . . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  workB  coostruction  . . . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6)  .. 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

MiscelianeoQs 


Total  (<r). 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


205 

65 

2,407 

221 

42,»70 

591 

250 

28 

65 

529 

805 

a,  717 

5(58 

535 

800 

124 

834 


87 

21,335 

420 

332 

2,130 


78,021 


Female. 


260 
12 


21 
127 


488  I 
2 


Total. 


250 
GS  ' 
2,407  I 

'261 

42,970 

594 

500  I 

40 

65 

534 

305 

8,738 

695 

53.=> 

800 

l'r> 

834 


87 

21,336 

420 

820 

2,132 


79,018 


TEXAS— Concluded. 


Brewing , 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Lumber , 

Machines  ami  machinery... 
Metals  and  metallic  goods . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction. . . 
Public  works  construction . . 

Rope  and  bagging 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (O) 

Tobacco 

Transportation  (e) 

Wooden  goods 

MiscellancoDs 

Total  (/) 


a  Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  includtng  2  strikes  included  in  grneral  strikes^  of 
AugiLst  9,  1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 

b  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York. 

r  Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  genecal  strikes  of 
Julv  19.  ias3,  New  York,  and  August  9,  1899.  and  September  18, 1900,  Ken  tuck  v. 

d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Takle  DI.— STEIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  LFTDUSTRIES— Continued, 

TENNKSSKB--Concluded. 


TEX  A  8— Concluded . 


Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
Bient  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Striken. 

Mate. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.          Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

40 

10 

1,344 

IW 
S4,724 

474 

200 
12 
35 

259 

83 

1,677 

169 

872 
95 
40 

382 

40 

65 

1,696 

194 
40,732 

500 

250 
12 
35 

259 

88 

2,742 

176 

415 
95 
40 

416 

40 

65 

1,695 

212 
40,732 

500 

500 
12 
85 

250 

83 

2,742 

176 

415 
95 
40 

416 

% 

297 

4f 

8,117 

204 

87 

6 

287 

46 

8,117 

204 

9» 

4 

44 

61 
47f 

9t 
245 

1 

2 

119 

27 

2,074 

96 

8 

18 

4 

5 

6 

250 

176 
4 
25 
44 

61 

479 
99 

176 

7 

4 

26 

ii" 

820 

76 
30 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

245 

14 

15 

35 
31 

35 
31 

21 
10 

16 

n 

18 

&1 

1,552 

114 

89 

941 

52 

1,715 

126 

45 
1,182 

52 

1,715 

126 

159 

1,182 

14 

611 

70 

12 

121 

14 
0U 
70 
31 
121 

19 

50 
3 

20 

21 

114 

19 

22 

4 

23 

42,870 

50,86t 

962 

51,251 

5,732 

194 

6,926 

2,928 

52 

4,814 

237 

850 

650 

62 

240 

70 

59 

74 

257 

75 

74 

200 

296 

731 

36 

8,274 

47 

1,319 

52 

4,99G 

237 

850 

250 

62 
245 

70 

59 
156 
274 

76 

74 
200 
806 
522 

36 
9,505 

47 
1,122 

52 
4,996 
237 
850 
650 

62 
245 

70 

50 
156 
274 

75 

74 
200 
806 
731 

36 
9,505 

47 
1,819 

n 

297    

297 
26 

152 
19 

25 

26   

26 

27 

400 

50  i               100 
11  1 

iso 
11 

IG 

50 

28 
29 

16    

5 

30 

...i::::;::.:.:: 

31 

9  I 

9 
81 
71 
75 
18 

5 

82 

31      

S3 

68  ,                  8 
75  ' 

66 

84 

85 

18    

36 

87 

40       

49 

605 

6 

1,989 

15 

223 

38 

209 

4D5  1                MK) 
6    

350 

6 

1,500 

39 
40 

1,969   

41 

15       

42 

197 

169  ,                 64 

2 

43 

18,419 

19,135 

806 

19,941 

3,215  .               267 

8,482 

2,206 

e  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  fn  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illfnois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  KansBs,  MisBonri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

/I nrluding  strike  of  December  6,  1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  IlUnoiSy  Indtan  Territory. 
T«wa.  Kansiift,  Mi»«ouri,  Now  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  la  gcnexal 
strike  oi  July  19,1888,  New  York. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   OOKKISSIONEB  OF   LABOB. 


Table  lO.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

UTAH. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed. 


gate  days 
closed 


Average 

days 

closed. 


Building  trades 

CHothlng 

Coal  and  cokfe 

Domestic  service  (a) 

Food  preparations 

Metals  and  metallic  ^oods ... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (o). 

Transportation 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous 


164 
10 
3 


160 
8 
8 


Total  (c). 


33 


17 


16 


197 


181 


1,401 
67 
11 


7 

4 
456 


1,»19 


8.8 
7.1 
3.7 


1.0 
10.0 


2.0 


7.0 
4.0 
91.2 


10.8 


VERMONT. 


18 

Carriafres  and  wairons 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
2 
16 

i' 

i* 

13 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
881 

14 

Clothing 

15 
16 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

1 

1 

^"'lO 

(d) 
10.0 

17 

Furniture 

18 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6).. 

19 
20 

209 

2,724 

13.0 

21 

Tobacco 

1 
1 
4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3.0 

22 

Transportation 

23 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total  (c) 

2 

6 

3.0 

82 

18 

14 

.   397 

2H 

/2,743 

/12.9 

VIRGINIA. 


Agricultural  implements 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (o) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total  (c). 


2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4.0 

2 

2 

2 

72 

86.0 

18 

12 

1 

78 

41 

542 

13.2 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

9 

9 

12 

32 

8.0 

8 

4 

4 

•    16 

11 

209 

19.0 

3 

2 

1 

124 

62.0 

1 

1 

8 

8.0 

1 

1 

11 

11 

176 

16.0 

3 

3 

23 

7.7 

2 

2 

17 

17.0 

18 

8 

10 

13 

354 

89.3 

9 

8 

1 

13 

1 

1.0 

2 

2 

7 

3.5 

4 

1 

8 

77 

38.5 

5 

4 

1 

56 

18.7 

28 

19 

9 

55 

34 

495 

14.6 

5 

2 

8 

3 

9 

3.0 

1 
3 

i* 

1 
2 

2 

41 

20.5 

115 

72 

43 

249 

134 

2,248 

16.8 

a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18,  ISH,  Nebraska. 
5  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 

c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 
d  Establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IO.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

UTAH. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
striJce*- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1,914 
72 
11 

11.7 
7.2 
3.7 

153 

8 

7 

4 
2 

1 

133,699 

846 

5,450 

11,100 
90 

475 
1,300 

1 
2 

1 

1 

:J :. 

1 

12 

183 

2 

i:6' 

4.0 
86.6 
2.0 

1 

315 

8,568 

8,361 

75 

25 
2,000 
2,600 

15 

3 
5 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

2,905 

1 

9 

15 

4 

4Cl 

5.0 
4.0 
76.8 

3 

2,210 
540 

77,622 

600 

10 

1 

11 

6 

500 

2,350 

12 

, 

2,675 

13.6 

166 

10 

21 

132,686 

4,595 

14,616 

VERMONT. 


14 

'"'^ 

4 

7 
22,324 

14.0 
7.0 

4.0 
3.5 
58.6 

1 

110 

700 

1,500 

4,726 

150 

1,027 

471,259 

18 

1 

14 

1 
4 
1 
2 
7 

500 
600 

15 

16 

17 

225 
17,647 

18 

287 

87 

76,994 

19 
20 

3 
8 
13 

3.0 
3.0 
3.3 

1 
1 
2 

1,500 

172 

1,798 

321 

21 

22 

1 

1 

325 

23 

/22,413 

/56.6 

289 

88 

20 

482,  »n 

18,193 

78,319 

VIRGINIA. 


41 
107 
943 

1 
164 
861 
169 

8 
176 
23 
244 
497 
266 

7 
865 
270 

13.7 
15.3 
12.1 

1.0 
13.7 
22.6 
39.8 

8.0 
16.0 

7.7 
122.0 
88.2 
20.5 

8.6 
44.4 
64.0 

1 

2 

8,760 

4,830 

13,138 

125 

2,030 
98,140 

8,152 

1,112 
16,000 

9,600 

25,392 

i7 120, 590 

17  6,364 

2,850 
85.909 
23,888 

1,397 

2,000 

2,175 

7,900 

50 

800 

60,160 

1,825 

200 

24 

7 
42 

25 

17 

19 

1 

2 

14 

2 

1 

11 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
7 

1,102 

26 
27 

6 

1 

4 
1 
2 

483 

6,000 

20 

28 
29 
80 

81 

500 

82 

1 
1 
6 
5 

1 

8,500 
113,000 
15,626 
1,260 
200 
p5,150 
24,550 

83 

12,111 
2,575 
1,855 

84 

85 

86 

1 

37 

1 
4 

38 

1 

2,116 

89 

40 

2,680 
51 
42 
42 

48.7 
8.6 
7.0 

14.0 

33 

1 

6 

1 

16 
4 
6 
8 

86,501 

11,974 

500 

7,912 

2,277 
(A) 

26,550 

5,170 

200 

4,000 

41 
42 
43 

44 

6,437 

26.9 

107 

85 

107 

A  472, 767 

A30,436 

i7  273, 696 

e  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1888,  New  York. 
/Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

XNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 


LAB  1901- 


-17 
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REPORT    OP   THE    OOMMI8BIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  OI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INBUSTRIES—ContinuecL 

UTAfil-<k>ncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nom- 

ber- 


Indastries. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Domestic  service  (a) 

Food  preparations 

Metals  and  metallic  goods ... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) . 

Transportation 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods... 
Miscellaneous 


Total  (c) . 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


1,339 

81 
6?2 


721 
122  I 
15 


7,470  1 

65 

690  I 


U,285 


192 


2»i 


Total. 


1,339 
Si 
G72 


252 

721 

125 

15 


7,470 
152 
690 


11,519 


VKRHIONT— Concluded. 


Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  .... 

Cotton  goods 

Furniture 

PrintiDg  and  publishing 

Stone  quarr} ing  and  cutting . 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) . 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 


ToUl(d). 


C4 
20 
85 
667 
170 
18 
7,624 


9 

25 

555 


9,087 


VmOINIA— Concluded. 


Agricultural  implements 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Footi  preparations 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  ... 

Ftinting  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (6) . 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

MlscellaneoQS 


Total  (d). 


260 
435 

1,201 
126 
168 

6,740 

94 

82 

875 

1,075 
64S 

4, 1S(i 
366 
800 

9,665 
617 


6,129 
1,224 

i2r> 

450 


85,265 


1 
320 


1,&72 


124 
95 


5,438 


6,798 


a  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18,  1894,  Nebraska, 
b  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  Jniy  19, 1888,  New  York. 


70 
3H0 
130 
1.^49 
170 
2& 
7,634 


10, 

25 
875 


10,659 


260 
435 
.  1,201 
125 
170 

6,740 

94 

20.J 

970 

1,075 
648 

4,1?^ 
400 
8U0 

9,665 
617 


11.567 

l,-224 

1-25 

650 


41,058 
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T^LE  OI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
UTAH— Concluded. 


StrDtera, 

Employeea  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

1,279 

73 

375 

1,284 

73 

672 

1,284 

73 

672 

33 
19 

83 
19 

25 
5 

1 

2 

8 

4 

204 
140 
78 
15 

60 

506 

71 

15 

192 

252 

506 

73 

15 

5 

4 
85 

4 
40 



6 

2 

5 

SO 

7 

8 

9 

179 
150 
185 

i79 
63 

179 
160 
570 

7 

7 

10 

87 

11 

150 

150 

85 

12 

2,673  1           3,498 

281 

3,774 

248 

5 

253 

95 

VERMONT— Concluded. 


10 

125 

95 

278 

32 

8 

6,091 

10 

10 
137 
130 
468 
32 
8 
6,964 

5 

5 

13 

137 
95 
257 

14 

35 

211 

32 

8 

6,964 

15 

10 

20 

5 

122 

26 

35 

20 

5 

122 

16 

20 

17 

18 

89 

19 

20 

7 
13 

428 



9 

13 

352 

1 

10 

13 

572 

7 
13 

68 

7 
13 

80 

21 

22 

220 

12 

23 

:           7,087 

7,634 

710 

8,344 

250 

87 

287 

109 

VlKGINIA-€(mcluded. 


51 
365 
M7 
100 

77 
4,612 

85 

50 
875 
206 
208 
1,465 
117 
800 
M2 
571 

124 
380 
567 
125 
102 

6,100 

85 

82 

825 

1,065 
263 

2,107 
124 
800 

2,655 
574 

124 
380 
567 
r25 
102 

6,100 
85 
206 
920 

1,066 
263 

2.107 
124 
800 

2,655 
574 

81 

31 

31 

24 

25 

94 

94 

15 

26 

27 

16 

1,350 

28 

16 

1,350 

28 

6 
1,350 

28 

29 

30 

124 
96 

31 

100 

1 

186 

313 

96 

18 

210 

265 

25 

125 

1 

186 

818 

96 

18 

210 

265 

32 

33 

f 

186 

34 

35 

59 
18 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

3,489 

1,14-1 

50 

262 

4,223 

1,144 

50 

262 

2,282 

6,505 

1,144 

50 

862 

220 
731 

66 

286 
7bl 

76 
200 

41 
42 

43 

100 

6 

6 

44 

16.016 

21,657 

2,601 

24,258 

8,665 

91 

3,756 

1,941 

c  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 

d  Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
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Table  IO.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

UTASHINGTON. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Metals  and  metallic  fpods  . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction .. 

Shipbuilding,  etc , 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a), 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total(a) 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 

organization. 


No. 


1 

19 

11 

6 

7 

1 

S 

3 

2 

5 

4 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

26 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

193 

36 

18 

1 

86 
14 
10 
15 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
11 
1 
7 


355 


N.jn>b.r4«5- 


178 
85 
16 


closed. 


302 


1,177 

1,000 

562 


143 
117 
56 
24 
11 
70 
4 


3,351 


Average 

days 
closed. 


6.6 
28.6 
85.1 


5.5 
11.7 
7.0 
2.4 
5.5 
23.8 
4-0 
20.0 


28,0 
13.8 
3.0 
10.8 


11.1 


1¥KST  VIRGINIA. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (6) 

Gloss  

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  gooas  . . 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . , 

Railroad  car  building , 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . , 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 


10 
3 
111 
4 
1 

20 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 


180        c75       C104 


9 

1 

3 

c36 

c74 

3 

1 

1 

10 

10 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

764 


667 
5 


19 


737 


20,976 
<;208 


3 

420 

12 

2 


708      c  24, 747 


37.0 
<;09.3 


1,248  I  65.7 

'i,'i22 ms 


4.0 
1.0 


8.0 
14.0 
4.0 
2.0 


8.0 


«35.1 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 
6  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  April  9, 1900, 
Maryland. 

cNot  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  III.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— ContinuecL 

WA8IONOTON* 


Days  until  strikers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Eatabllahments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Lofsof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregrate.   Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss.    Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

4 

4.0 
7.7 
28.8 
81.7 
2.0 
16.7 
8.6 
22.5 
2.8 
6.5 
25.7 
4.0 
20.0 
31.5 
28.0 
7.6 
8.0 
11.9 

1 
137 

19 
8 
1 

35 
6 
9 

11 

1160 

1 

1,479 

1,036 

571 

2 

600 

121 

225 

42 

11 

77 

4 

60 
63 
28 
84 
8 
83 

86 
10 
2 

20 
7 
8 

40,284 

18,057 

293,661 

36 

10,016 

17,007 

4,911 

7,748 

7,118 

4,610 

2,400 

f500 
2,357 
15,950 

17,920 

4,035 

125,400 

2 
8 

4 
6 

1 
8 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 

1,920 

1,775 
17,400 
1,076 
1,660 
1,300 

6 

1 

7 

964 
521 

8 
9 

10 

1 

11 

12 

3 

8,040 
4,200 

1,575 
2,000 

125 
1,700 

125 
4,160 

13 

2 

600 

14 

1 
5 
1 
2 

768                    240 

16 

6 

12,823 
900 

16 

17 

1 

4 

9,342 

18 

4,492 

12.7 

239 

52 

64 

442,080 

22,952 

170, 130 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


1,227 

213 

22,612 

e20S 

10 

1,495 

3 

1,125 

209 

12 

1 

2 

24 

18 

420 

126 

2 

3 

31 

17.6 

30.4 

88.2 

«69.8 

10.0 

69.8 

8.0 

160.7 

34.8 

4.0 

1.0 

1.0 

8.0 

4.3 

14.0 

21.0 

2.0 

8.0 

10.3 

29 

2 

d99 

2 

1 

7 

34 

6 

d347 

€2 

69,096 

4,130 

4,466,992 

460,807 

270 

8(M,436 

40 

386,880 

4,210 

1,937 

688 

360 

666 

625 

1,200 

34,944 

675 

60 

2,700 

8,200 
930 
d61,660. 
41,400 

10,660 

1,000 

1,030,750 

82,660 

60 

211,060 

19 
20 

dl42 
el 

21 
22 
23 

4 

19 

67,250 

24 
26 

6 

1 
4 

1 

36,300 
75 

66,260 

1,670 

260 

500 

100 

100 

160 

2,000 

100,800 

100 

20 

600 

26 

2 
2 

1 
1 

27 

28 

29 

1 
3 
2 

30 

125 

31 

1 

80 
2 

1 

82 

33 

2 

2 

4,200 

34 
85 

1 
1 

86 

1 

i 

87 

e27,636 

«36.2 

i7l76 

1^163 

J7423 

6,230,506 

d 210, 130 

1,498,490 

e  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 18M. 

/Sot  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  July  4, 1897,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  April  9, 1900,  Maryland. 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
Jnly  1, 1894. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  ID.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

WASHINOTON— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 

ber. 


Industries. 


Smployces  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


ToUI. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  a nd  coke 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction ... 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarr}4ng  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (a) 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total(a) , 


50 

2,506 

259 

4,705 

15 

423 

1,280 

170 

172 

1,638 

68 

210 

80 

160 

12 

1,427 

200 

1,261 


I 


14,626  I 


200 


50 

2,506 

260 

4,7a") 

16 

424 

1,2J0 

170 

IM 

1,638 

6S 

•     210 

80 

360 

12 

1,427 

200 

l.a')l 


15,238 


WEST  VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


Building  trades , 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke  (6) 

Glass 

Machines  and  macliincry 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  .. 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction  ... 
Public  works  construction  .. 

Railroad  car  building 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegniph  and  telephone  (a) 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods . . 
Miscellaneous 

Totaled) 


2,795 

74 

76,856 

1,294 

20 

14,813 

35 

1,515 

69 

335 

550 

2,075 

210 

312 

110 

596 

125 

235 

87 


102,106 


640 
21 


58 


65 


2,795 

74 

76,  ms 

1,367 

20 

14,  W8 

3.-) 

2,155 

90 

335 

650 

2,075 

210 

370 

110 

696 

125 

290 

87 


102,988 


a  Not  including  1  strike  Included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York. 
b  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  April  9, 1900, 
Maryland. 
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Tablb  id.— strikes  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

UTASJOINe'TON— CoDcludcil. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

N 

ew  employees  after  strik 
Female.         Total. 

e. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

10 

2,118 

258 

3,700 

12 

281 

606 

139 

137 

1,505 

60 

52 

80 

86 

12 

967 

200 

823 

10 

2,332 

258 

8,766 

12 

291 

1,046 

139 

141 

1,638 

68 

210 

10 
2,332 

258 

8,766 

12 

291 

1,046 

139 

141 

1,638 

68 

210 

80 

86 

12 

1,029 

200 

983 

1 

60 

15 

1,270 

1 

1,270 

1 

2 

8 
1,156 

3 

4 

5 

6 
177 
31 
23 
43 
40 

6 
177 
81 
23 
43 
40 

4 
68 

6 

7 

8 

.    ... 

9 

48" 

15 

10 

11 

12 

80 

13 

85 

12 

1,029 

200 

683 

61 

80 

80 

80 

14 

15 

143 

i43 

^' 

16 

17 

400 

123 

250 

3r»t 

18 

11,  we 

11,860                 461 

12,301 

1,932 

280 

2,212 

1.329 

1¥£8T  VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


1,570 

55 

62.388 

331 

12 

6,772 

10 

1,620 

43 

335 

550 

122 

25 

104 

110 

410 

125 

33 

68 

2,780 

65 

74.618 

1,284 

12 

10,501 

10 

1,615 

43 

385 

660 

147 

43 

104 

110 

500 

125 

25 

70 

2,780 

55 

74,618 

1,357 

12 

10,536 

10 

2,155 

43 

835 

650 

147 

43 

104 

110 

600 

125 

83 

70 

78 

21 

6,924 

cb 

78 

21 

6,924 

C6 

19 

21 
3,150 

20 

21 

78 

(0 

22 
23 

85 

73 

73 

60 

24 

25 

WO 

26 

» 

9 

8 

27 

28 

29 

16 
13 
19 

16 
13 
19 

30 

8 
19 

31 

32 

33 

237 

237 

200 

34 

35 

8 

36 

20 

20 

20 

37 

74,683 

92,827 

756 

93,683 

c6,415            (c) 

06,415 

c3,476 

rNot  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1891. 
dNot  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  July  4, 1897,  Penn- 
Bylrania,  and  April  9, 1900,  Maryland. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


Table  III,— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

WISCONSIN. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations , 

Furniture 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . , 

Lumber  (a) 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . , 

Paper  and  paper  goods "- 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . , 

Railroad  car  building , 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (c)  . 

Tobacco , 

Tran.sportAtion  (df 

Trunks  and  valises 

Wooden  goods  (/) 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous 

Total(A) 


Total 
strikes. 


656 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


1 

3 

9 

7 

6 

2 

2 

71 

6 

4 

3 

16 

2 

7 

2 

4 

4 

6 

7 
530 


SL 


29 

640 

4 


No. 


6 

8 

&80 

8 

20 
4 
1 
3 

17 

17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
640 
8 
6 
1 

25 


i323  I      t231 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

21 

21 

8 

1,184 

16 

147 

42 

2 

4 

4 

138 

26 

24 

132 

19 

68 

4 

1 

40 

74 

26 

1 

1 

7 

84 

1 

236 

188 

7 

39 

2 

47 


2,668 


Number 
closed 


Aggre-     Average 
gate  days      days 
closed.       closed. 


1 

16 
14 

6 
764 

8 
78 
16 


4 
14 
12 
112 


161 
112 


1,608 


1 
152 
63 
82 
13,453 
103 
663 
201 


40 


36 

847 

1,399 

1,880 

23 


3 
29 
405 
116 


120 
371 


2,8U 
678 


y900 
62 

88 


y23,834 


1.0 
10.1 

4.5 
13.7 
17.6 
12.9 

8.6 
12.6 


20.0 


9.0 

24.8 

116.6 

12.8 

2.6 
14.0 


8.0 
3.6 
7.9 

5.8 


60.0 
13.3 


17.6 
6.1 


g2»A 

31.0 

6.3 


(716.8 


l¥YOJ?IING. 


34 

Coal  and  coke 

14 

6 

9 

16 

15 

241 

16.1 

86 

Domestic  service  ij) 

86 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Telegraph  and  telephone  (A:)  .. 

2 

4 

2 

4' 

2 
4 

;::;:::::::::  :::::::i 

37 

88 

1 

8 

8.0 

39 

Transportation 

6 
1 

2 

3 
1 

5 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

4.6 
1.0 

40 

Miscellaneous 

Total  {I) 

26 

9 

17 

28 

18 

249 

18.8 

o  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  16, 1899,  Michigan. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

rf  Including  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3,  1899,  Minnesota. 

e  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Michigan. 

g  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Table  HI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

WISCONSIN. 


Days  nntil  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

32 

856 

437 

108 

29,713 

1,405 

1,913 

2,054 

6 

110 

10 

2,378 

768 

1,829 

1,521 

172 

1,605 

25 

3 

428 

566 

135 

8 

9 

475 

706 

1 

9,453 

2,098 

109 

pun 

872 

8.0 
17.0 
20.8 
13.5 
25.1 
87.8 
13.0 
48.9 
3.0 
27.5 
2.5 
17.2 
29.2 
76.2 
11.5 
9.1 
23.6 
6.3 
8.0 
10.7 
7.5 
6.2 
8.0 
9.0 
67.9 
20.8 
1.0 
40.1 
11.2 
16.6 
p43.9 
31.0 
7.9 

2 
12 
12 

1 

1 

9 

9 

8 

660 

6 

14 

6 

2 

4 

8 

187 

15 

18 

69 

4 

80 

4 

1 

28 

58 

12 

1 

1 

6 

2 

fl,811 

66,082 

62,095 

17,150 

442,630 

18,623 

116,318 

61,618 

76 

13,873 

862 

12,521 

146,558 

500,264 

378,821 

89,9061 

376,183 

920 

24 

49,509 

52,282 

14,919 

100 

635 

121,745 

28,367 

5 

230,683 

482, 652 

18,829 

291,691 

5,497 

24,774 

S60 

1 

12,560 
16,030 
600 
80,476 
9,108 
2,300 
4,486 

»51,075 
16,550 
10,600 

239,110 

8,000 

56,100 

24,600 

2 

8 

4 

349 
11 
65 
35 

175 

5 
6 

68 

1 

7 
8 
9 

5,000 
835 

10 

1 
1 
7 
3 
58 
13 
29 

11 

725 
1,652 

54,424 
4,800 
8,345 

64,446 

3,660          Vi 

4 

8 
5 
2 
9 

27,326 
889,225 
805,966 
9,650 
126,950 
200 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 

i? 

18 
13 

8,384 

102,375 
83,950 
5,626 

20 

8 
1 

21 

22 

23 

24 

i 

32 

1 

184 

83 
3 

22 

8,125 
1,300 

6,700 
10, 616 

25 

26 

^ 

27 

12 
21 
2 

40 
84 

2 
17 

2 
81 

as,  479 

20,622 

238 

16,930 

90,141 
e  232, 910 
2,750 
1,280,300 
4,600 
15,875 

28 
29 
80 
31 

32 

14 

2 

33 

^60,558 

f^23.6 

986 

309 

1,278 

3,575,372 

847,879 

c3, 058, 567 

HTYOnilNG. 


805 

19.1 

8 

2 

6 

256,822 

3,000 

248,400 

84 
36 

49 
22 

24.5 
6.5 

2 

1 

1,068 
4,020 

1,000 
220 

36 

3 

87 

38 

43 
1 

8.6 
1.0 

1 

1 
1 

3 

10,697 
1,500 

12,000 
250 

39 

. 

40 

420 

16.0 

12 

4 

12 

274,107 

8,000 

261, 870 

h  Including  strikes  of  Mav  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3. 1899, 
Minnesota,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and 
May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 

i  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

j  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 

t  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 

I  Hot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMISSiaiTEB   OF  IiABOK. 


Table  m.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTBTES-ConcludecL 

HKSCONSIN-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food.preparations 

Furniture 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 

Lumber  (a) 

Machines  and  machinery ... 
Metals  and  metallic  gooojrr. . 

ftiper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  constniction. . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding^  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  (c) 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (d) 

Trunks  and  valises 

Wooden  goods  (^) 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 


Smployees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


545  ! 

1,908  I 

8.678  t 

1,042  ' 

16,328  ! 

1,618 

2,888 

975 

18 

354 

139 

1,656 

5,815 

4,835 

20,886 

8,610 

20,508 

413 

5 

1.729 

9,040 

2,158 

30 

50 

1,978 

1,402 

30 

3,355 

47,991 

979 

6,  irig 

108 
8,409 


166,709 


1,020 
414 


43 
3,601 
1 
172 
524 
91 


610 
76 
35 
40 

134 
33 


226 


150 


6 
1,974 


111 
!256 


467 


10,  OW 


Total. 


545 

2,928 

4,092 

1,042 

16.328 

1,661 

6,489 

.976 

190 

878 

230 

1,656 

6,425 

4.911 

20.921 

3,690 

20,frl2 

446 

5 

9.UM) 

2,158 

30 

200 

1,978 

1.402 

36 

6,329 

47,991 

1.090 

6,485 

188 

8,876 


176,773 


WTrOIfIIN<3— Concluded . 


Goal  and  coke 

Domestic  service  (<7) 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Telegraph  and  telephone  {h) . 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 


5,678 


15 
816 


1,857  ;. 
137  I. 


Total  (i). 


8,503 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Michigan. 

bNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York. 

d Including  strikes  of  August  14. 1899,  and  October  8, 1899,  Minnesota. 

e  Including  strike  of  May  15, 1S99,  Michigan. 


5,678 


15 
81« 


1,857 
187 


8,503 
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Table  DI.— STRIKES  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES- Concluded. 
W19€OIfSlN--Coiicli]ded. 


Strikers. 

Employeea  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mai^ 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Temale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

292 

1.578 

1,310 

755 

8,771 

499 

6,307 

660 

42 

283 

49 

490 

4,216 

1,699 

16,468 

947 

5,456 

41 

6 

663 

5.187 

1,614 

8 

32 

929 

759 

6 

4,058 

14,036 

335 

2,941 

188 

1,604 

830 
1,306 
1,408 

966 
11,979 

894 
2,591 

832 

880 

1,941 

1,421 

965 

11,979 

912 

6,866 

833 

42 

670 

49 

665 

4,616 

2,951 

18,  (M7 

1,196 

7,172 

63 

6 

751 

6,176 

1,725 

8 

82 

993 

946 

6 

4,543 

18,320 

342 

4,123 

188 

1,870 

1 

636 
13 

221 
115 

22 
1,437 

62 
130 

70 

68 

279 

115 

22 

1,437 

62 

196 

70 

12 

W 

«5 

34 

142 

725 

1,434 

100 

879 

86 

116 
106 

2 
8 

4 

1,090 
10 
SO 
50 

5 

18 

8,275 

1 

42 

439 

24 

0 

65 

7 
8 

12 
75 
2A 

9 

231 

25 

666 

4,011 

2,876 

18,030 

1,196 

7, 172 

63 

5 

751 

6,176 

1,726 

8 

10 

993 

M6 

6 

2,846 

18,326 

342 

8,873 

108 

1,622 



}? 

34 
117 
725 
1,434 
100 
879 
86 

10 

11 

9 
27 
649 
895 
60 
159 
26 

12 

576 
76 
17 

'  25 

18 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

218 

986 
230 

10 

1 

255 

18 

218 
986 
230 

10 

1 

285. 

18 

160 
684 
636 

20 

21 

22 

28 

22 

24 

285 
15 

25 

26 

27 

1,698 

406 
8,309 

67 
274 

10 
286 

280 

686 
8,309 

92 
274 

17 
298 

381 

2,193 

40 

80 

28 
29 

26 

80 

260 

80 

248 

31 

7 
12 

32 

167 

83 

79,  W7 

92,230 

7.412 

99,642 

11,481 

688 

12,064 

66,606 

WYOOTINCt— Ck)ncluded. 


3,520 

5,459 

6,459 

410 

410 

160 

34 

85 

15  1 

596  i 

15 
696 

15 
596 

1 
160 

1 
160 

36 

160 

87 

88 

809, 
118  1 

667 
187 

667 
137 

208 
49 

208 
49 

9 

89 

40 

4,668  1 

6,874 

6,874 

m 

828 

819 

/Inclading  strikes  of  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  Octobers,  1899. 
Minnesota,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  genenil  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and 
Kay  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 

0 Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 

A  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19. 1883.  New  York. 

iNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 
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REPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES. 
AGRICUliTURAIi    IIIIPliBJflENTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 

StHtes  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
c'osed. 

Aggre- 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

California 

1 

1 

20 

I 

5 

8 
1 
2 
4 

1 

is' 

6' 

4 
3 
1 

i" 

7 
3 
1 

1 
6 

1 
1 
20 
3 
6 
5 
8 
1 
3 
4 

2 

Georgia 

3 

Illinois 

10 

1 
2 
2 

357 

60 

a  31 

31 

35.7 

00.0 

a31-0 

16.5 

4 

Indiana 

5 

Minnesota 

6 

New  York 

7 

Ohio 

8 

Pennsylvania 

1 
1 
1 

6 

4 
1 

6.0 

9 

Virginia 

2  .::::::: 

1  1           8 

4  0 

10 

Wisconsin 

1.0 

Total 

51 

30            21 

52 

18 

a490 

a28,8 

BOOT8  AND  SHOBS. 


California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Total 


23 

17 

6 

26 

6 

81 

13.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

14.0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

12 

12.0 

24 

18 

6 

34 

16 

601 

31.8 

4 

3 

1 

6 

6 

124 

20.7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

81 

10.3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

8.0 

35 

24 

11 

47 

15 

427 

28.5 

12 

11 

1 

12 

4 

115 

28.8 

468 

384 

84 

682 

231 

6,934 

25.7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

42 

21.0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

7 

7.0 

20 

17 

3 

29 

16 

236 

14.8 

55 

23 

32 

67 

18 

579 

32.2 

7 

4 

3 

17 

14 

513 

36.6 

131 

99 

32 

203 

115 

2,927 

25.5 

30 

11 

19 

65 

50 

1.297 

25.9 

21 

11 

10 

49 

40 

1,373 

84.3 

2 
16 

2 
9 

7" 

2 
21 

15 

162 

io.i 

862 

639 

223 

1,264 

555 

14,373 

25.9 

BREIU'ING. 


81 

California 

3 
1 

10 
3 
1 
1 
5 
9 
4 
■  1 
3 

24 
5 
5 
1 
6 

3 

1 
8 
2 

i' 

5 
8 
4 
1 
3 
23 
5 
3 
1 
6 

2 
1 
1 

i' 

i" 

2* 

3 
1 

24 
30 
1 
4 
22 
42 
43 
4 

27 

106 

80 

6 

1 

21 

32 

Colorado 

33 

Connecticut 

17 

22 

1.3 

34 

Illinois 

85 

Indiana 

1 

36 

Kentucky 

1 

87 

Maryland 

1 

88 

Massachusetts 

3 
11 

5 
47 

.  1.7 
4.3 

39 

Michigan 

40 

Minnesota 

41 

New  Jersey 

::::::::::::::::::  :;i 

42 

New  York 

30 
8 

128 
40 

4.3 
5.0 

43 

Ohio 

44 

Pennsylvania 

45 

Texas  

46 

Wisconsin 

14 

63 

4.6 

Total 

81 

73 

8 

864 

83 

306 

3.7 

oNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
6  Not  including  2  establiahmeuts  not  reported. 
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Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES. 
AORI€inLTtJRAl4    lIllPliEirUBNTS. 


Bats  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

21 

2 

580 

64 

a206 

254 

d08 

6 

41 

32 

21.0 
2.0 
29.0 
21.3 
a41.0 
60.8 
38.6 
6.0 
13.7 
8.0 

1 

1630 

70 

444,604 

61,255 

17,700 

77,715 

45,411 

900 

8,760 

1,811 

»300 

$360 

1 

1 

13 
3 
2 
3 
8 

2 

6 

2 

29,870 

145,060 
60,050 
7,200 
24.400 
26,100 
600 
2,000 

3 
4 

8 

1 

1 
1 

707 
6,485 
4,039 

6 
6 
7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1,397 
60 

9 

2 

10 

a  1,613 

029.7  1               13 

6 

33 

643,756 

41,858 

255,650 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


416 
14 

26 

904 

138 

31 

21 

1,360 

255 

19,274 

91 

57 

465 

1,141 

531 

5,422 

1,667 

1,900 

19 

356  < 


16.6 
14.0 
18.0 
28.4 
23.0 
10.3 
10.6 
28.9 
21.3 
28.3 
80.3 
14.3 
16.0 
20.0 
31.2 
26.7 
25.6 
88.8 
9.6 
17.0 


13 

4 

282 

1 

1 

7 

14 

14 

118 

24 

11 


2 

26 

1 

8 

2 

82 

6 

863 

1 

8 

19 


86,661 


806, 
8, 
2, 

431, 

25, 

C5,288, 

65, 

4, 

49, 

208. 

M, 

772, 

160, 

213, 

3, 

66, 


8,169 


13,926 


9,446 
61.960 
460,381 

1,200 


4,800 
10,780 


c 72, 141 
1,640 
7,000 


12,550 


19,376 

1,000 

1,600 

217,910 

1,300 

500 

750 

171,206 

83,150 

d  2, 041, 088 

60,000 

1,250 

86,676 

83,567 

6,760 

456,263 

128. 419 

62,360 

400 

51,075 


81,138 


27.0 


109 


657 


c7,669,0e2 


d  698, 881 


d  3, 321, 637 


BRBiriNG. 


3^1 

20 

70 

120 

1 

168 

388 

119 

2,126 

80 

111 

2,649 

905 

75 

1 

437 

11.3 
20.0 
2.9 
4.0 
1.0 
42.0 
17.6 
2.8 
49.4 
20.0 
4.1 
25.0 
80.2 
15.5 
1.0 
20.8 

2 

1 

21 

1 

1 

1 

8.500 

396 

1,292 

62.200 

9 

2,489 

5,770 

24,904 

81,444 

1,600 

2,465 

117,057 

40,900 

3,332 

125 

62,095 

730 
14 

100 

1,000 

2,000 

10,150 

1,000 

1,250 

16,525 

48,500 

81 

82 

3 
29 

88 

2,092 

84 

85 

4 
1 
9 

829 

868 

17,271 

1,380 

86 

10 

82 

23 

4 

1 

25 

2 

2 

1 

12 

11 

1 

20 

87 
88 
89 

40 

26 
42 
28 
8 

75 

28,240 

6,021 

112 

100 

238,^99 

95,410 

270 

41 

89 

42 
48 

44 

45 

9 

15,030 

15,550 

46 

7,304 

20.1 

188 

71 

155 

349,578 

72,162 

430,758 

c  Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
dNot  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— ConUnued. 
AOSLICVIaVISWLAIa  inUPI^BIIUUrrS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States*  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

California 

66 

32 

14,573 

1,580 

2,070 

2,381 

8,876 

95 

260 

M5 

66 

32 

14,673 

1,610 

2,070 

2,388 

3,890 

95 

260 

M5 

2 

Qeorjna 

3 

Illlnoifl : 

100 
80 

4 

Indiana - 

5 

Minnesota        

6 

New  York 

7 
14 

7 

Ohio 

8 

Pennsylvania 

9 

Virginia 

10 

Wisconsin 

ToUl. 

25,478 

161 

25,829 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBS—Concluded. 


California , 

Connecticut 

Geo4?ia 

Ulinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma-seacbusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Tennefwec 

Wisconsin 

Totals , 


3,103 

34 

70 

5,192 

275 

160 

56 

10,195 

970 

112,032 

1,200 

496 

2,240 

9,852 

2,165 

17,850 

6,486 

5,572 

205 

1,908 

822 

6 

24 

2,159 

3,925 

40 

94 

7,851 

275 

250 

64 

14,562 

1,555 

157, 192 

1,800 

676 

8.840 

15.116 

2,714 

27.269 

10,774 

7,957 

250 

2,928 

90 

8 

4,867 

585 

45,160 

600 

180 

1,600 

5,264 

M9 

9,419 

4,288 

2,385 

45 

1,020 

180,061 

78,671 

258,682 

B«EWIN<i— Concluded. 


81 

California 

130 

12 

271 

1,870 

19 

175 

2,091 

2,890 

619 

m 

282 

8.536 

2,008 

278 

120 

8,678 

130 

12 

271 

1,870 

19 

175 

2,0M 

2,390 

619 

800 

282 

8,536 

2,008 

278 

1-20 

4.092 

32 

Colorado 

83 

Connecticut 

34 

Illinois 

35 

Indiana. 

86 

Kentucky 

87 

Maryland 

88 

Massachusetts 

89 

Michigan 

40 

Minnesota 

41 

New  Jersey 

42 

New  York 

48 

Ohio 

44 

Pennsylvania ' 

45 

Texas 

46 

Wisconsin 

414 

Total 

17,782 

414 

18,196 
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Tablb.  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
AORICUI^TCJRAli  IfflPIjE.nBNTS— Concluded. 


Strikere. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

10 

28 

7,050 

140 

190 

4(M 

426 

38 

51 

292 

10 
28 
10,453 
910 
425 
771 
610 
90 
124 
SSO 

10 
28 
10,553 
940 
425 
771 
610 
90 
124 
830 

2 

20 
1,846 
100 
83 
90 
175 

2 
20 
1,861 
100 
S6 
90 
175 

1 

2 

ioo 

80 

15 

960 

3 
4 

80 
75 
75 

5 

6 

7 

8 

SI 

81 

31 

9 

10 

i 

8,629 

13,751 

ISO 

13,881 

2,297 

15 

2,312 

1,141 

BOOTS  AND  8HOB8— Concluded. 


1,297 

20 

49 

4,124 

275 

236 

45 

2,418 

603 

42,110 

840 

189 

1.129 

2,645  ■ 

2,108  . 

8,439 

2,369 

8,668  ; 

40 
1,578  I 


1,889 

34 

88 

8,415 

275 

160 

45 

3,922 

815 

60,407 

1,000 

170 

1,152 

4.710 

2,112 

11.406 

4,199 

8,446 

40 

1,306 


872 


12 
1,407 


86 


1,815 

290 
19,864 

400 
20 

376 
2,116 

450 
4,976 
8,028 
1,888 


685 


2,261 

40 

50 

4,822 

275 

236 

45 

6,237 

1,105 

80,271 

1,400 

190 

1,528 

6,826 

2,562 

16,382 

7,222 

4,834 

40 

1,941 


102 


190 


60 

40 

1,273 

167 

10,606 

60 

22 

349 

534 

5 

1,175 

309 

168 

37 

221 


20  I 

45i 


122 


283 

10 

2,207 


64 
91 
3 
198 
124 


58 


235 


60 

40 

1,656 

177 

12,818 

60 

22 

413 

626 

8 

1,373 

433 

168 

87 

279 


1,290 
17 

4,731 
13 


15 


8 

598 


66 


115 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


74,167  I 


100,531 


36,736 


187,267 


15,818 


8,103 


18,421 


7,290 


BBBWINCl— Concluded. 


76 

8 

236 

548 

4 

48 

1,096 

426 

478 

35 

257 

2,535 

1,038 

109 

52 

1,810 

76 

8 

242 

548 

4 

48 

1,445 

426 

529 

85 

257 

2,585 

1,163 

109 

62 

1,408 

76 

8 

242 

518 

4 

48 

1,445 

426 

529 

35 

257 

2,585 

1,168 

109 

62 

1,421 

12 
4 

9 
881 

12 

4 

9 

881 

31 

4 

7 

873 

82 

33 

34 

35 

15 

10 

183 

69 

16 
10 
183 
69 

12 

86 

37 

122 
20 

38 

39 

40 

15 
796 
290 

IB 

15 
796 
290 

18 

15 

441 

96 

7 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

18 

116 

116 

106 

46 

8,256 

8,936 

18 

8,948 

1,917 

1,917 

1,203 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Tadlb  IV.— strikes  FOR  INDUSTRIES.  BY  STATES— Con.tinued. 

BRICK. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
^cYo^^ 

Average 
days 
closed. 

1 

Colorado 

9 
3 
3 

44 
9 
5 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 

84 
8 

35 
1 
1 

\ 

1 
4 

8 
3 

85* 

7 

1 

2* 

i' 

1 

5 

8 

25 

2 

1 
2 

1 

8* 

9 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 

4* 

29 
5 
10 

1 
1 
1 

2" 

88 
93 
8 
836 
31 
9 
1 

12 

86 

9 

3 

7 

26 

10 

16 

237 

92 

163 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

8 

88 

2,662 

33.3 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

Georffia 

3 

274 

24 

5 

1 

12 
U 
5 
8 

16 

o9,149 

387 

24 

14 

336 

646 

16 

18 

5.3 

a33.4 

16.1 

4.8 
14.0 
28.0 
19.0 

3.2 

6.0 

4 

Illinois 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

7 

Kansas 

8 

Kentucky 

9 

Maryland 

10 

Massachusetts 

11 

Michigan 

12 

Minnesota 

13 

Missouri 

26 
10 
2 
207 
89 
72 

188 
160 
8 
7,334 
691 
496 

7.2 
16.0 

4.0 
85.4 

7.8 

6.9 

14 
15 

Nebraska ^. 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  York 

17 
18 

Ohio ^ 

Pennsylvania 

19 

Rhode  Island 

20 

South  Dakota 

3 

1 
2 

3 
18 
72 

1.0 
18.0 
86.0 

21 

Tennessee 

22 

Virginia 

23 

Washington 

24 

WisconSn 

6 

82 

13.7 

Total 

184 

96 

88 

1,193 

867 

a22,320 

a26.8 

BVIIiDINO  TRABJSS. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut-(c) , 

Delaware ............. 

District  of  Columbia  *. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  {g) 

New  York  (A) 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas  

Utah 

Virginia 


18 

16 

1 

31 

29 

31 

29 

51 

39 

7 

6 

21 

19 

12 

10 

27 

22 

821 

776 

43 

38 

23 

19 

13 

11 

17 

14 

11 

6 

8 

4 

13 

10 

179 

144 

24 

21 

63 

50 

2 

2 

50 

40 

6 

5 

19 

18 

6 

4 

no 

91 

2,285 

2,096 

1 

1 

131 

102 

6 

5 

204 

185 

18 

9 

7 

5 

1 

28 

20 

83 

26 

7 

6 

13 

12 

10 

1 
1 

2 
19 
189 


89 

57 

1,008 

17.7 

8 

8 

48 

6.0 

263 

129 

1,013 

7.9 

860 

160 

2,326 

14.5 

858 

132 

1,384 

10.5 

120 

100 

2,068 

20.7 

271 

45 

1,270 

28.2 

86 

70 

739 

10.6 

262 

139 

2,992 

21.5 

10,257 

7,443 

85,271 

11.5 

602 

M9 

7,317 

18.3 

113 

66 

908 

16.5 

46 

42 

878 

9.0 

891 

187 

2,808 

20.6 

1,230 

1,095 

4,374 

4.0 

21 

10 

120 

12.0 

159 

64 

1,493 

27.6 

1,929 

1,159 

21,640 

18.7 

217 

60 

1,670 

27.8 

810 

567 

8,614 

15.2 

20 

20 

1.104 

66.2 

1,811 

1,197 

18,968 

16.8 

24 

24 

878 

16.8 

206 

188 

6,899 

86.7 

81 

24 

280 

11.7 

1,752 

788 

6,?28 

7.3 

9,740 
1 

6,771 

<e9,422 

<10.3 

1,057 

569 

9,743 

17.1 

197 

191 

2,630 

13.8 

7,034 

8,700 

89,825 

10.8 

134 

82 

2,989 

86.5 

82 
1 

9 

64 

6.0 

198 

48 

1,497 

31.2 

893 

254 

8,065 

12.1 

164 

160 

1,401 

8.8 

78 

41 

542 

13.2 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

5  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

e  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York. 

dNot  including  689  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887. 

eNot  including  1.093  establishments  not  reported. 

/Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

{»Mot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  9, 1900,  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

BiUCK. 


I>ay8   until   striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

1 
,A^«regate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

A^istance. 

num- 
ber. 

2,790 
■              1,617 

31.7 

17.4 

13.0 

O43.0 

18.0 

4.0 

14.0 

28.0 

18.8 

3.4 

6.0 

1.0 

7.2 

16.0 

7.8 

47.2 

8.4 

80.9 

2.0 

1.0 

20.0 

16.3 

4  0 

19 

69 
35 

2 

105 

18 

2 

$243,667 

21,257 

909 

1,295,582 

12,244 

1,820 

8,000 

16, 152 

80,600 

1,141 

4,855 

860 

8,985 

4,592 

21,678 

686.030 

17,320 

168,470 

1,120 

85 

1,800 

4,830 

IGO 

17,150 

$104,675 

13,564 

450 

463,102 

6,827 

800 

10,000 

6,000 

26,100 

636 

6,100 

675 

1 

68 

$200 

2 

1                   39 

1 

161 

10 

2 

1 

8 

a  14, 450 

658 

36 

14 

336 

676 

31 

18 

7 

188 

160 

126 

11,190 

775 

1       '-^J 

70 
3 
6 

16,825 
345 

4 

6 
6 

7 

12 
2 
8 

8 

34 

1 
1 

3,000 

9 

10 

2 

11 

7 
22 

12 

4 
10 

18 

1,600 
7,000 
186,806 
11,482 
86,890 
100 

14 

1 

16 

1 
60 

15 

168 

21 

79 

1 
3 

1 

15 

64 

70 
24 

6,000 

178 

614,393 

16 
17 
18 
19 

3 

20 

1                   20 

300 
2,176 

21 

107 

7 
1 

22 

4 

28 

:                106  1           13.6 

8 

500 

10,600 

24 

a38,291           a  32.1 

400 

216 

678 

I 

2,563,747 

640,441 

880,671 

BUIliDINO  TRADBS. 


1,790 

20.1 

40 

21 

28 

99,926 

1,030 

46,675 

21 

48 
4,053 

6.0 
16.4 

8 
107 

810 
67,375 

2( 

144 

12 

4,033 

85,800 

21 

4.903 

13.6 

46 

80 

284 

109,742 

1,286 

65,366 

28 

8,738 

24.4 

94 

24 

240 

231,709 

82,923 

45,367 

21 

3,829 

31.9 

69 

61 

84,332 

2,700 

29,800 

» 

12,389 

45.7 

140 

79 

62 

840,760 

29,266 

187,495 

81 

883 

10.3 

29 

8 

64 

27,871 

8,277 

15,730 

SIJ 

9,018 

84.4 

12 

12 

238 

118,366 

7,036 

196,303 

SS 

184,804 

18.0 

7,161 

667 

2,639 

6,186,240 

d 811, 184 

d  3, 122, 899 

8- 

8,053 

18.4 

146 

238 

219 

187,716 

16,485 

92,880 

dl 

1,912 

16.9 

68 

10 

45 

31,626 

2,600 

19,600 

8e 

886 

8.6 

89 

1 

6 

12, 019 

1,050 

r 

6,196 

16.8 

288 

37 

66 

108,667 

16,172 

38,635 

8f 

8,339 

6.8 

8 

1 

1,226 

287,366 

ff3,376 

81 

260 

12.4 

6 

16 

6,084 

2,219 

4( 

6,868 

86.9 

31 

'66 

73 

173,089 

10.260 

112,160 

41 

42.119 

21.8 

729 

698 

602 

728.584 

6  92,268 

693,963 

45 

6,361 

29.8 

100 

21 

96 

414,923 

60.687 

•      168,460 

4£ 

20.030 

24.7 

444 

164 

202 

260,309 

19,268 

231,786 

4 

1,101 
56,076 

55.2 
30.4 

20 
684 

45,600 
787,008 

1,687 
41,439 

11,600 
237,336 

41 

694 

433 

4e 

378 

15.8 

22 

2 

/9.648 
249,209 

7,260 

4' 

7,086 

84.6 

152 

10 

43 

10,800 

80,250 

4« 

699 

19.8 

16 

9 

6 

8,890 

2,300 

4,220 

41 

19.763 

11.3 

693 

634 

626 

437.638 

84,330 

75,272 

5( 

/ 142, 538 

7 

22,706 

il4.6 

7.0 

21.6 

^7,042 

j620 

^2,162 
326 

6,311,727 

3,000 

591,832 

6  791,924 

fc 1,752, 073 

500 

239,888 

61 
65 

321 

410 

38,563 

&J 

3,046 

16.6 

11 

186 

35.169 

2,925 

& 

214, 188 

80.6 

3,691 

1,199 

2,244 

2,673,200 

204,623 

1,599,199 

K 

14,239 

106.3 

29 

22 

83 

123,668 

14,372 

b 106, 120 

61 

577 

18.0 

16 

1 

15 

6,632 

2,050 

3,426 

5' 

7 
6.770 

7.0 
34.2 

1 
.      88 

824 
97,810 

75 
86,760 

51 

97 

13 

7,765 

&i 

8,335 

21.2 

261 

68 

6i 

165,688 

68,000 

87,800 

61 

1,914 

11.7 

153 

7 

4 

33.699 

1,100 

6,460 

6] 

943 

12.1 

42 

17 

19 

13,138 

1,102 

7,900 

65 

h  Including  strike  of  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general 
strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 

i  Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 

i  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886,  and  1  estab* 
liflhment  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    OOlOaSSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

BRICK— Coucludcd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

EmployeeH  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Colorado 

3,482 

1,288 

80 

26,402 

859 

237 

200 

800 

8,374 

332 

782 

240 

1,600 

164 

1,990 

18,219 

1,507 

10,287 

450 

20 

66 

485 

60 

1,042 

3,482 

1,283 

80 

25.502 

869 

237 

200 

800 

8,374 

332 

822 

240 

1,600 

164 

1,990 

18,227 

1.607 

10,287 

450 

20 

65 

4a5 

50 

1,042 

2 

District  of  OolTiinbia .  .  . 

8 

Qeorffia 

4 

minois 

100 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

7 

Kansas 

8 

Kentucky 

9 

Maryland 

10 

Massachusetts 

11 

Michigan 

40 

12 

Minnesota 

13 

Miwonri 

14 

Nebraska 

15 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  York 

8 

17 

Ohio 

18 

Pennsylvania 

19 

Rhode  Island. 

20 

South  Dakota 

21 

Tennessee 

22 

Virginia 

23 

Washington 

24 

WLsconmn 

Total 

72,800 

148  1          TL^dA  1 

^        1 

BUII4DINCI  TRA»ER--Oontinued. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut(a) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonrl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jerseyt  c) . 

New  York (<!)... 

North  Carolina. 


Ohio. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Ehode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 


8,177 

64 

6,152 

6,013 

6,523 

1,290 

4,161 

1,785 

6,659 

265,503 

7,775 

1,388 

1,104 

5,648 

29,116 

603 

6,841 

82,967 

6,873 

10,061 

470 

23,988 

5269 

8,184 

741 

21,994  , 

e;  264, 022  i 

800  I 

21,468 

838  I 

122,  ?28  I 

2, 139 

2.695 

201 
2,407  I 
6,040  I 
1,339 
1,201  ' 


648 


28 


1 
1,800 


ib) 


e7b 


8,177 

61 

6,162 

5,018 

5,623 

1,290 

4,161 

1,868 

5.669 

266,051 

7,776 

1,416 

1,101 

5,649 

80,916 

503 

6,841 

82,961 

6.882 

10,064 

470 

23,988 

6269 

8,186 

741 

21,994 

«264,097 

800 

21,470 

838 

122,728 

2,189 

2,596 

20 

2,407 

6,046 

1,839 

1,201 


a  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York. 
6 Not  including  12  estaolishmentu  not  reported. 

cNot  Including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  March  9, 1900,  New  York, 
d  Including  strike  of  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  g<enecal 
strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BRICK-^Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

76 

3,027 

1,283 

60 

20,742 

600 

203 

125 

675 

3,028 

236 

275 

240 

1,300 

164 

1.885 

17,062 

1,236 

6.083 

400 

20 

10 

365 

10 

755 

3,405 

1,283 

80 

22,877 

649 

209 

125 

775 

3,066 

277 

782 

240 

1,800 

164 

1,886 

17,846 

1,421 

6,789 

400 

20 

66 

880 

10 

3,405 

1283 

80 

22,977 

649 

209 

125 

776 

3,066 

277 

822 

240 

1,300 

164 

1,886 

17,846 

1,421 

6,789 

400 

20 

65 

380 

10 

965 

162 

152 

1 

2 

10 

1,670 

44 

37 

io 

1,670 
44 
37 

3 

100 



198 
6 

4 



5 

\... 

6 



7 

8 

12 
14 



12 
14 

9 

10 

40 

11 

46 

46 

12 

13 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::■■ 

14 

220 

1,848 

24 

648 

220 

1,848 

24 

648 

80 
1,343 

8 
280 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 



20 

6 



6 

21 

22 

1 
22 

1 
22 

23 

965 

24 

59,773 

65,013 

140 

65,163 

4,758 

4,768 

1,964 

BUII^DING  TRADES-CouUnued. 

2,056 

M 

3,442 

2,693 

3,399 

829 

8,684 

1,324 

2,352 

145.213 

5,497 

9^ 

662 

3,235 

26,103 

348 

2.658 

22,079 

4,682 

6,873 

415 

15,853 

241 

2,357 

4M 

15,661 

187,226 

2n0 

13,780 

695 

62,171 

1,482 

338 

12 

1,344 

4.814 

1,279 

647 

2,668 

4,098 

8,317 

4,202 

1,265 

3,633 

1,496 

2,726 

177,707 

7,408 

1,066 

811 

4,233 

27.608 

363 

4,179 

24,969 

6,879 

7,828 

470 

19,396 

5269 

2,978 

609 

17,287 

/208,616 

800 

16,538 

696 

84,392 

1,564 

853 

12 

1,696 

4,998 

1,284 

667 

2,658 

M 

4,098 

8,317 

4,202 

1,266 

3,683 

1,678 

2,726 

177,727 

7,408 

1,066 

811 

4,233 

29,003 

363 

4,179 

24,969 

6,879 

7,828 

470 

19,398 

6269 

2,978 

609 

17,237 

/208,615 

300 

16,538 

696 

84,392 

1,564 

353 

12 

1,695 

4,998 

1,284 

667 

218 

213 

74 

25 

. 

26 

433 

864 

668 

36 

444 

81 

813 

12,592 

61 

96 

68 

659 

6,000 

50 

499 

2,577 

311 

1,764 

44 

911 

62 

129 

19 

1,216 

10,482 

433 

364 

668 

36 

444 

31 

813 

12,692 

61 

96 

68 

659 

6,200 

60 

499 

2,677 

311 

1,764 

44 

911 

62 

129 

19 

1,216 

10,482 

11 
817 
128 

26 
866 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

88 

82 

216 

3,189 

16 

20 

7 

494 

6,200 

S3 

20 

84 

36 

36 

■«. 

87 

38 

1,500 

200 

3S 
40 

160 
1,020 

103 

1,048 

44 

883 

41 

42 

49 

44 

46 

4fl 

(b) 

47 

94 

19 

406 

flr  1,123 

4S 

4S 

5C 

(/) 

51 

62 

1,486 

23 

7,756 

193 

1,486 
23 

7,756 
193 
104 

612 

15 

4,035 

56 

43 

59 

54 

55 

5C 

104 

1 

57 

5£ 

297 

297 

83 

94 

297 

297 

33 

94 

119 

152 

26 

16 

m 

6C 

61 

62 

e  Not  including  26  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  21  establishments  not  reported. 
g  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES^-Oontinued. 
BUIliDINU  TRADES— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

Washington 

19 
10 
76 

19 
7? 

i" 

5 

193 

70 

1,184 

178 
69 
7W 

1,177 

737 

13,453 

6.6 
10.7 
17.6 

2 

West  Virginia 

8 

Wisconsin 

Total 

4,440 

3,989 

451 

41,910 

27,088 

a827,328 

al2.1 

CARPBTINO. 


4 

Connecticut 

4 
16 

9 
21 

1 
86 

6* 

7* 

33' 

4 

11 

9 
14 

a 

4 
16 

9 
21 

1 
302 

1 
9 

1 
9 

16 

183 

8 

225 

16.0 

20.3 

8,0 

25.0 

5 

Massachusetts 

6 

New  Jersey 

7 

New  York 

8 

Ohio 

9 

Pennsylvania 

153 

3,114 

20.4 

Total 

137 

45 

92 

353 

173 

8,546 

20.5 

CARRIAGES  AND  1¥ACK>NS. 


10 

Connecticut 

6 
23 

3 
2 

8 
1 
2 
3 
2 
8 
18 

i" 

1 

3 

17 

189 

66 

31 
59 

16 

11 

District  of  Columbia 

12 

Illinois 

189 
2 
54 
2 
15 
59 

2,796 
17 
594 
32 
156 
854 

14.8 
8.5 
11.0 
16.0 
10.4 
6.0 

13 

Indiana 

14 

Massachusetts 

15 

New  York 

16 

Ohio 

17 

Pennsylvania 

18 

Vermont 

19 

Virginia 

1 
8 

1 
103 

1.0 
12.9 

20 

Wisconsin 

Total 

57 

20 

37 

389 

330 

4,053 

12.3 

CliOTHING. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississi  Dpi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1  New  York 


3 

3 

4 

4 

21 

18 

3 

10 

9 

1 

44 

24 

20 

2 

2 

14 

14 

67 

56 

11 

7 

5 

2 

22 

11 

11 

9 

8 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

11 

6 

5 

122 

80 

42 

18 

12 

1 

17 

16 

1 

1 

1 

24 

21 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

no 

92 

18 

907 

799 

108 

9 

10 

28 

37 

66 

2 

25 

1.143 

15 

68 

23 

11 

1 

179 

387 

74 

105 

1 

124 

4 

16 

1 

220 

15,258 


15 
910 


1 

130 

295 

10 

16 

1 

109 

1 

16 


56 
14,353 


631 
250 
286 
112 


315 


1 

2.950 

fl'3,351 

110 

153 

42 

2,085 

21 

767 


820 
n32,087 


90.1 
25.0 
28.6 
16.0 
10.2 


11.9 
p38.5 


11.3 
25.5 


1.0 

22.7 

^11.4 

11.0 

9.6 
42.0 
18.7 
21.0 
47.9 


14.6 
t9.2 


a  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 

5  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886,  and  1  estab- 
lishment not  reported. 

cNot  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

dNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May 
14, 1887,  minoia. 
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Table  IV*-«TRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BUII<»lNO  TAADBS— Continued. 


Days   until   striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establlshmenta  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1,479 

1,227 

29,713 

7.7 
17.5 
25.1 

137 
29 
849 

36 

7 

175 

20 

84 

660 

»I0,284 

69.095 

442,630 

$500 
8,200 
80,475 

$7,920 

10,650 

239.110 

1 
2 
8 

o 861, 167 

a20.5 

523,112 

5  5,484 

513,298 

c 20, 452, 292 

dl,808,483 

<;  9, 613, 624 

CARPKTINO. 


96 
286 

89 
575 

47 
10,825 

23.8 
17.9 
9.9 
27.4 
47  -) 
85.8 

112 

2 
8 

1 
12 

7 
16 

29,719 

258,889 

6,246 

547,423 

660 

1,016,233 

5,025 
116,555 

8,565 

832,902 

300 

419,138 

4 

2,950 

5 
6 

4 

32,163 

7 
8 

28 

162 

19,337 

9 

11,917 

88.8 

118 

37 

198 

1,858,119 

54,450 

877,485 

CARRIAGES  AND  l¥AOONS. 


773 

21 

3,132 

80 

1,136 

74 

508 

354 

14 

1 

1,405 

45.5 
24.0 
16.6 
20.0 
17.2 
18.5 
16.4 

6.0 
14.0 

1.0 
87.8 

7 
1 

178 
1 

59 
1 
8 

59 

1 

9 

51,887 

1,235 

79,630 

16,891 

21,675 

21,531 

77,019 

4,500 

110 

125 

18,623 

1,493 

494 

2,578 

26,605 
2,500 

61,650 
800 

15,422 
5,000 

67.710 
7,000 

10 
11 

1 

10 
8 
6 
8 
9 

12 
13 

1 

852 

50 

8,486 

14 
16 

14 

16 
17 

1 
1 
5 

18 

50 
8,000 

19 

11 

9,i68 

20 

7,501 

19.3 

325 

17 

47 

292.726 

18,056 

194,237 

€IjOTH1NU. 


653 

250 

487 

5,074 

935 

IM 

489 

fr  40,327 

541 

628 

562 

186 

1 

8,684 

^8,819 

1.176 

2,020 

42 

2,397 

123 

767 

1 

8,039 

i 155, 750 


72.6 
25.0 
17.4 
137.1 
14.2 
92.0 
19.6 
g25.Z 
36.1 

9.2 
24.4 
16.9 

1.0 
48.5 
^^22.8 
15.9 
19.2 
42.0 
19.3 
30.8 
47.9 

1.0 

18.8 

ilO.2 


5 
4 

17 

44 

1 

6 

234 

11 

48 

21 

7 


130 
838  ! 

52 

52 
1 

64 


12,149 


87 


48 


2 

1 

34 

1,121 


2 

3 

23 

20 

14 

1 

13 

822 

4 

13 

2 

3 

1 

49 

48 

22 

53 


l,fl 


6,775 

8.450 

/24,563 

38,208 

111,676 

2,394 

16,026 

1,549,756 

15,414 

15,295 

10,457 

9,414 

50 

842,880 

251,248 

15, 137 

26,349 

860 

63,871 

1,286 

19,200 

113 

287,858 

6,458,465 


e  Not  including  1,098  establishments  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of 
Mav  14,  1887,  Illinois. 
/Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
gHot  including  1  establishment  cl(»ed  permanently. 
A  Not  including  75  establishments  not  reported. 
iNot  including  9  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    0OMMIS8I0NEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BIXlIiDINU  TRADBS-Goncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territoriee. 


Employees  be/ore  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 

Total ... 


2,606 
2,795 
16,828 


a898,458 


a2,558 


2.506 
2,795 
16,328 


a  901, 016 


CARPETING-0>ncluded. 


4 

Connecticut 

2,950 
9,691 
1,095 
9,373 
26 
29,983 

2,922 

12,607 

561 

16,012 

17 

28,544 

5,872 
22,298 

1,656 

24,385 

43 

53,527 

5 

Massachusetts 

6 

New  Jersey 

7 

New  York 

8 

Ohio ^ 

9 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

53,118 

54,663 

107,781 

CARR1AGJE8  AN0  l¥AGONS— Concluded. 


10 

Connecticut 

1,614 
22 
2,930 
3,445 
1,002 

700 
6,812 

450 
64 

125 
1,618 

6 

1,620 
22 
8,063 
8,445 
1,004 

700 
7.024 

460 
70 

125 
1.C61 

11 

District  of  Columbia 

12 

Illinois 

123 

13 

Indiana . .  .  . 

14 

Massachusetts 

2 

16 

New  York 

16 

Ohio 

212 

17 

Pennsylvania 

18 

Vermont ..  .. 

6 

19 

Virginia 

20 

Wisconsin 

43 

Total 

18,782 

892 

19,174 

€IjOTHlNCi--Continued. 


21 

Alabama 

54 

71 

710 

628 

4,854 

19 

876 

25,504 

269 

871 

167 

461 

54 

71 

979 

680 

14,305 

19 

479 

43,506 

879 

2,420 

311 

463 

88 

24,848 

20,643 

1,082 

1,652 

6 

2,672 

14 

269 

210 

27,143 

467,157 

22 

Arkansas 

23 

California 

269 

102 

9,451 

24 

Colorado 

25 

Connecticut 

26 

District  of  Columbia 

27 

Georgia 

108 

18,002 

610 

1,549 

154 

2 

38 

10,915 

9,376 

487 

517 

28 

Illinois ; 

29 

Indiana.... 

30 

Iowa 

31 

Kansas.... 

82 

Kentucky 

33 

Louisiana 

84 

Maryland 

13,933 

11,267 

595 

1,135 

6 

865 

14 

263 

90 

19,853 

295.085 

85 

Massachusetts 

36 

Michigan 

87 

Minnesota 

38 

Mississippi -. 

89 

Missouri 

1,807 

40 

Mon  tana 

41 

Nebraska 

6 

120 

7,290 

172,072 

42 

New  Hampshire 

43 

New  Jersey 

44 

New  York 

a  Not  including  88  establishments  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  83  establishments  not  reported. 
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Tablk  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BCJIUDINO  TBADBS-^Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  striKe. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

total. 

Male. 

Female.          Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,118 
1,570 
8,771 

2,332 
2,780 
11,979 

2,332 
2,780 
11,979 

60 

78 

1,437 

1                60 

1 

1                 78 

2 

1            1  437 

1,030 

3 

559,230 

5664,843 

51,603 

6665,946 

51,200 

200  1          51.400 

c20,452 

CARPETING— Ck)ncluded. 


263 

3,899 

397 

12,633 

18 

12,926 

738 

4,280 

457 

6,266 

18 

16,138 

632 
6,147 

115 

9,234 

12 

9,708 

1,370 

10,427 

572 

15,500 

30 

25,841 

4 

163 

44 

959 

1 

1,229 

60 

6 

663 

223 

50 

1,622 

1 

2,181 

40 

50 

C549 

6 
6 
7 

8 

952 

88 

9 

30,136 

27,897 

25,843 

53,740 

2,896 

1,681 

4,077 

C677 

CARRIAOBS  AND  UTAIIONS— Concluded. 


299 

19 

2,441 

1,144 

846 

489 

3,152 

440 

10 

100 

499 

514 

19 

2,605 

1,169 

846 

494 

4,676 

450 

10 

125 

894 

514 

19 

2,633 

1,169 

846 

494 

4,786 

450 

10 

125 

912 

53    

53 
8 

169 
34 
35 
54 

199 

18 
8 
76 
10 

10 

8    

11 

28 

169  ::.:::.::::: 

12 

34    

19 

85    

14 

54    

16 

110 

186                   13 

50 

16 
17 

6 

5 

18 

19 

18 

62  ; 

62 

10 

20 

9,439 

11,802 

166 

11,958 

606  1                 13 

.      619 

166 

OI^THING— Continued. 


50 
71 
784 

50 
71 
563 

221 

412 

329 

83 

2,799 

2,568 

2,896 

16 
366 

16 
289 

103 

26,236 

16,907 

12,995 

466 

172 

304 

1,269 

476 

977 

178 

147 

49 

181 

372 

38 
8,291 

38 
4,018 

6,048 

14,449 

9,034 

6,118 

609 

483 

115 

1,060 

863 

284 

6 
1,952 

6 
698 

1,322 

14 
269 

14 
263 

6 

76 

40 

35 

11.284 

10,556 

1,588 

350.796 

2n,981 

141,502 

50 

8 
10 

8 
16 

8 
14 

21 

71 

5 

22 

784 

278 

57 

336 

6 

2J 

412 

72 
241 

72 
408 

13 
190 

2^ 

5,469 

i67 

25 

16 

12 

68 

12 
107 

12 
46 

2( 

392 

39 

27 

29,902 

1,197 

630 

1,827 

69 

28 

476 

65 

7 

72 

40 

2< 

1,453 

23 

21 

44 

16 

3( 

196 

4 

12 

16 

4 

31 

372 

14 

14 

18 

1.824 

10 

35 

38 

18 
610 

33 

9,061 

814 

226 

84 

15, 152 

309 

176 

484 

36 

35 

698 

26 

1 

26 

20 

36 

1,147 
6 

82 

15 

47 

15 

87 

38 

2,020 

75 

66 

140 

41 

39 

14 

4( 

269 

41 

75 

'• 

42 

12.144 

2,466 

111 

2,667 

907 

43 

413.433 

16. 149 

6,332 

22,481 

1,243 

44 

c  Not  including  1  establLshmeut  not  reported. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
CliOTHING— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gate  days 

closed. 

Avera€:e 

days 

closed. 

1 

Ohio 

41 
2 

95 
3 
8 

18 
6 
1 
9 

11 
3 

18 

35 
2 

64 
3 

6 

si* 

292 
2 
1,828 
6 
22 
25 
10 
1 

12 

36 

7 

147 

Ill 

2 

879 

a938 

46 

8,844 

o8.5 
•23.0 
10.1 

2 

Oregon 

8 

Pennsylvania 

4 

Rhode*  Island 

5 

Tennessee 

6             ^ 

13 
17 

8 

38 
439 
57 

2.9 
25.8 
7.1 

6 

Texas 

18 
3 

9 

11 

3 

16 

2 

1 

2* 

7 

Utah 

8 

Vennont 

9 

Virginia 

4 

35 

82 
1,000 

8.0 
28.6 

10 

Washington 

11 

West  Virginia 

12 

Wisconsin 

78 

663 

8.6 

Total 

1,639 

1,865 

273 

19,695 

17,177 

b 192, 100 

611.2 

€OAIi  AND  COKK. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois  (p) 

Indiana  (g) 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (0 

Maryland  (to)  ... 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio(f7) 

Oklahoma 

33  j  Pennsylvania  (p) 

34  '  Tennessee  (r) 


: 


39 


Texas. 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  (n). 


40     Wyoming. 


Total 2,515 


103 

55 

48 

264 

240 

14,158 

59.0 

12 

7 

5 

52 

52 

3,320 

63.8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7.0 

62 

21 

41 

173 

166 

C6,776 

£41.3 

1 
1 

i" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

38 

38.0 

389 

259 

130 

2,040 

1,948 

A  76, 718 

A  39. 4 

88 

09 

19 

697 

674 

37,887 

56.2 

7 

5 

2 

57 

81 

3,227 

104.1 

151 

70 

81 

1,003 

977 

fc34,112 

435.2 

32 

24 

8 

178 

169 

12,489 

73.9 

81 

52 

29 

285 

279 

17,?24 

63.5 

10 

n6 

n3 

76 

66 

5,714 

86.6 

10 

6 

4 

12 

10 

896 

39.6 

64 

21 

43 

414 

403 

21,509 

53.4 

9 

4 

5 

9 

8 

185 

23.1 

7 

4 

3 

12 

11 

750 

68.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7.0 

356 

240 

116 

2,095 

2,069 

0  76,026 

036.8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

15.0 

885 

n359 

n525 

6,327 

6,224 

285,476 

45.9 

88 

47 

41 

228 

218 

16,162 

74.1 

6 

6 

6 

3 

201 

67.0 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3 

11 

3.7 

8 

4 

4 

16 

11 

209 

19.0 

18 

6 

7 

18 

16 

662 

a3.i 

111 

n36 

n74 

589 

567 

20,976 

37.0 

14 

5 

9 

16 

15 

241 

16.1 

2,515 

wl,803 

v 1,209 

14,675 

14,164 

1^634,896 

W44.9 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

6  Not  including  12  establishments  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

dNot  including  75  establishments  not  reported. 

e  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

oNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4,  1897,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  1  establishment  closed  permanently,  and  1  establish- 
ment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

2  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

j'Not  Including  29  eatablLshments  not  reported. 

*Not  including  7  establishments  closed  permanently. 

I  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  ana  September  13, 19C0,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  1  suike 
included  in  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 

m  Including  strike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virginia. 

n  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

o  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKED  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
CXOTHING— Ck>ntlnued. 


places  filled  by  others.                      sinites— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
^nal 

1 
Aggregate.    Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loM. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

a6,850 

46 

25,419 

536 

435 

632 

72 

7 

164 

1,035 

213 

1,913 

a23.5 
23.0 
19.1 
89.3 
19.8 
25.3 
7.2 
7.0 
13.7 
28.8 
30.4 
13.0 

189 

2 

840 

2 

13 

15 
8 
1 
6 

19 
2 

65 

10 

93 

9202,696 

1,385 

777,619 

9,150 

12,790 

9,725 

846 

700 

2,030 

18,067 

4,130 

115,318 

110, 153 
261 
54,966 
4,230 
8,393 
1,739 
90 

$56,939 

800 

262,801 

2,026 

8,690 

2,500 

475 

1 
2 

101 

387 
4 

8 
7 
2 

8 

1 
8 

4 

10 

2 
7 
5 
14 

483 
2,357 

930 
2,300 

800 

4,035 

1,000 

65,100 

10 
11 

68 

12 

6270,457 

613.7 

14,450  1          1,521 

3,724  |c  10, 424, 709 

d  534, 228 

8,121,604 

COAIi  ANO  COKE. 


15,  M6 

6,839 

9 

c7,271 

3 

38 

A86,664 

40,285 

9,956 

1 37, 815 

19.915 

18,894 

6,829 

527 

23,749 

201 

766 

7 

o82,062 

15 

332.974 

19,708 

211 

11 

361 

.571 

22,512 

305 


58.9 

131.6 

4.6 

tf42.6 

8.0 

88.0 

A  42. 5 

67.8 

174.7 

4:88.0 

111.9 

66.3 

91.1 

43.9 

67.4 

22.3 

63.8 

7.0 

039.2 

16.0 

52.6 

86.4 

36.2 

8.7 

22.6 

81.7 

88.2 

19.1 


<641 

145 

1 

262 

21 

90 

1 

8 

88 
4 
7 


23 


tSll 
176 
1 
90 
92 
97 
28 
3 
89 


0  521 


0  377 


1,192 
25 

1 
1 
1 
8 
c99 
8 


2,553 

48 


1 

1 

2 

cl42 

2 


196 
46 
2 
80 


1 

i987 

876 

56 

661 

65 

98 

46 

6 

337 

5 

6 

1 

0  1,194 

2,582 

155 

5 

1 

14 

8 

c347 


2,86.5,633 

2,307,876 

1,400 

2,105,362 

56 

8,900 

9,273,661 

4,709,491 

870,750 

2,611,261 

1,709,142 

2,806,771 

1, 745, 148 

65,837 

1,365,112 

215,307 

179,868 

420 

6,964,827 

2,500 

58,140,846 

«3,7H('>88 

152,550 

6.450 

98,140 

293,661 

4,466,992 

256,822 


14,254 
66,000 


/11,621 


<?  386, 871 

69,246 

87,000 

60,210 

61,600 

92,263 

C41,560 

6,500 

23,195 

1,000 


124,447 


</ 1,081, 622 

197,318 

3,500 


6,000 

15,980 

c 61, 660 

8,000 


472,633 
918,500 


a  1,401, 262 


700 

i2, 730, 296 

1,141,269 

701,850 

1,044,305 

662,772 

756,848 

678, 175 

15,100 

617,326 

74.950 

58,700 


2,940,997 

200 

18,978,710 

a,  220, 884 

200,000 

1,300 

60,150 

125,400 

1,030,760 

248,400 


.13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 


40 


U'50.4 


x3,114  I 


0:4,187 


a:  7, 269 


8106, 503, 470 


1/2,393,107 


2  30,870,466 


p  Including  strike  of  Julv  4, 1897, in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

q  Ndt  including  26  establishments  not  reported. 

r  Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of 
August  9, 1899,  and  September  13. 1900.  Kentucky. 

fincluding  918,000  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines. 

( Including  S146,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies. 

u  Not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  April  9, 1900, 
Maryland. 

r  Not  including  3  strikes  not  reported. 

irNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  10  establishments  closed  permanently,  3  establish- 
ments in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14,  1901,  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
•till  pending  March  20.  1901. 

a:  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
March  14, 1901.  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

yNot  including  86  establishments  not  reported. 

zNot  including  29  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  closed  permanently,  but  includ- 
ing 9146,000  lost  by  convic^employing  companies. 
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Table  IV.-«TRIKF^  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
C£.OTIUNO--Ck>nclnded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1 

^! 

9| 
10  1 

11 ' 

12 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

ToUU... 


12,709 

29 

27,899 

64 

221 

262 

81 

20 

168 

259 

74 

2,888 


11,559 


87,321 
18 
40 


3,601 


421,154 


285,774 


24,268 
29 

64,720 

82 

261 


380 

170 

260 

74 

6.489 


706,928 


COAIi  AND  €OKE-43oncluded. 


13 

15 
16 
17  1 

19  ' 

20  , 
21 

22  I 

23  , 

24  I 

25  I 

26  I 

27  I 
28 
29  I 
30 
31  I 
32 
33  ; 
34 
35  ' 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Alabama 

Arkansa.'s 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia , 

Illinois  (a) 

Indiana  (a) 

Indian  Territory  . 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (c) 

Maryland  (d) , 

Michigan , 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  (a) 

Oklahoma , 

Pennsylvania  (/)., 

Tennessee  (ff) 

Texas 

UtHh 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia  (A)  . 
Wyoming 


Total 2,006,293 


43,714 

7,905 

556 

28,695 

75 

90 

186,984 

63,228 

8,959 

67,269 

19,802 

83,091 

16,880 

1,183 

26,959 

3,395 

2,500 

40 

222,987 

234 

1,133,136 

42,970 

990 

672 

6,740 

4.705 

76,856 

6,678 


43,714 

7,906 

556 

28,695 

76 

90 

186,984 

68,228 

8,959 

67,269 

19,802 

88,091 

16,880 

1.183 

26,969 

8,3^ 

2,500 

40 

222,987 

234 

1,133,186 

42,970 

990 

672 

6,740 

4.705 

76.866 

5,678 


2,006,294 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania. 
b  Nut  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 
cincluding  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  18, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  Including  t  strike 
included  In  general  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee, 
d Including  ntrike  of  April  9, 1900,  West  Virginia. 

eNot  inelu<ling  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901. 
/Including  strike  of  July  4, 1897,  in  Illiuois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Tablb  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
CI^THING— Ck>ncluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

9,709 
29 
23.770 
72 
194 
237 
73 
125 
77 
258 
55 
5.307 

5,598 

29 

23,359 

57 

194 

237 

4,769 

10,867 
29 
62,824 
72 
212 
237 
73 
137 
102 
258 
55 
5,866 

228 

52 

280 

76 

1 
2 

29.465 
15 

18 

547 
23 
46 
26 
19 

664 
7 

1,211 
SO 
46 
26 
19 

"236' 

*    80 

27 

19 

5 

3 
4 
5 

5 

73 

7 

137 

8 

102 

258 

55 

2,591 

16 

15 

21 

130 

16 
15 
21 
195 

6 

8 

21 

SO 

9 

10 

11 

8,275 

65 

12 

461,416 

853,439 

210,383 

563,772 

22.923 

8,953 

81,876 

3,367 

COAIi  AND  COKK-^oncluded. 


29.809 

7,876 

65 

24,519 

10 

75 

136,876 

48^655 

ti.571 

56,506 

17,274 

29,402 

14.645 

977 

24,518 

2,313 

2,198 

40 

181,414 

176 

889,997 

84,724 

&50 

875 

4,612 

3.700 

62,388 

3,520 

38,752 

7,905 

65 

26,664 

10 

87 

174,654 

60,844 

7,544 

62,308 

18,480 

80,813 

16,675 

1,084 

26,304 

3,219 

2,198 

40 

214,542 

234 

1,067,816 

40,732 

850 

38,752 

7,905 

65 

26,664 

10 

87 

174,654 

60,844 

7,544 

62,308 

18,480 

80,813 

16,675 

1,084 

26,304 

3,219 

2,198 

40 

214,542 

234 

1,067,816 

40,732 

850 

672 

6,100 

3,766 

74.618 

5,459 

814 

814 

3,900 

65 

1,349 

4 

50 

65,533 

1,409 

2,44a 

8,792 

1,739 

1,836 

623 

91 

3,060 

309 

300 

672 

8,900 

65 

955 

13 

8,900 

65 

1,349 

4 

50 

65,533 

1,409 

2.446 

8,792 

1,789 

1,886 

623 

«1 

3.060 

309 

300 

14 



16 

16 

17 

26 
63,476 
1,348 
1,200 
2,819 
1,450 
1,511 
250 

80 
1.419 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

300 

29 

SO 

c 1,147 

c  1,147 

C882 

31 

32 

55,470 
3,117 

55.470 
3,117 

34,578 
2,074 

33 

34 



35 

672 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

36 

6,100 

3,766 

74,618 

5,459 

1,350 

1,270 

5,924 

410 

1,350 

1.270 

5,924 

410 

1,350 

1.156 

3,150 

150 

37 

38 

39 

40 

1,664, 0&4 

1,892,435 

1,892,435 

196,008 

f96,008 

i62,806 

j7  Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  bat  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes 
ofAugust  9,  1899,  and  September  13. 1900,  Kentucky. 

h  Not  including  2  strikes  Included  in  general  strikes  of  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  April  9, 1900, 
Maryland. 

iNot  Inclnding  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 
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Table  IV,— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

COOPERAGE. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Agm- 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

California 

8 

1 

1 

46 

21 

8 

4 

9 

1 

6 

22 

7 

1 

1 

11 

87 

19 

18 

10 

8 

7 

8 

1 

82* 

11 
6 
2 

7 
1 
2 
9 
6 

io' 

27 
11 
4 

7 
2 

7 

i' 

14 
10 
8 
2 
2 

4* 

13 

1 
1 
I 
1 

10 
8 
9 
3 
1 

80 
2 

1 

404 

36 

16 

4 
15 

1 

24 
70 
51 

1 

1 

11 
74 
66 
19 
21 

4 
42 

6 

28 

4.7 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

Geonda  

4 

Illinois 

858 

20 

6 

2 

3 

7,622 

659 

79 

7 

33 

21.3 
28.0 
13.2 
8.5 
11.0 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

7 

Kansas '. ... 

8 

Maryland 

9 

Massachusetts 

10 

Michigan 

19 
68 
46 

1 

1 

10 
61 
59 

9 
11 

2 
16 

101 

686 

424 

6 

80 
127 
876 
623 

69 
202 
124 
201 

6.3 
10.1 

9.4 

6.0 
80.0 
12.7 
16.2 
10.6 

6.6 
18.4 
62. 0 
12.6 

11 

Minnesota 

12 

Missouri 

13 

Nebraska 

14 

New  Hampshire 

16 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  York 

17 

Ohio 

18 

Pennsylvania 

19 

Tennessee 

20 

Virginia 

21 

Wisconsin 

Total 

236 

152 

84 

891 

685 

11,687 

17.1 

COTTON  AND  l¥OOLEN  OOOOS. 


Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Maine , 

Massachusetts . . . 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . . , 

Rhode  Island 

Texas  

Vermont 

Wiscomdn 

Total 


195 


23 


172 


3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

64 
9 
2 

60 
134 
7 
2 
1 
2 


280 


93 


a229 
2 


170 

1,076 

44 

70 


42.0 
8.0 
8.0 


a57.3 
2,0 


8.5 
17.9 
44.0 
70.0 


c 1,652 


C18.1 


COTTON  €H>ODS. 


86 

Alabama .... 

1 

.i 

7 
13 

1 
4 
1 

80 

1 

246 

1 

14 
8 

18 
2 
2 

38 

'I 

1 
4 
1 
4 

1 
4 
2 
6 

i* 

5* 

M 

5* 

4 
4 

1 

6' 

10 
2 

i' 

1 

37' 

5 
7 
1 
3 
1 

25 
1 
192 
1 
9 
4 

14 
1 
2 

32. 

61 

i' 

3 
1 
4 

1 
1 

41 
7 

25 
1 
4 
1 

35 

1 

842 

1 

20 
8 

18 
2 
2 

39 

76 
2 
1 
4 
1 
4 

! I 

37 

Colorado 

38 

Connecticut 

14 
6 

13 
1 
2 

224 
65 

444 
31 

161 

16.0 
10.8 
W.2 
81.0 
80.5 

39 

Delaware 

40 

Georgia 

41 

Illinois 

42 

Indiana 

43 

Louisiana 

44 

Maine 

13 
•  1 
148 

1 

11 
2 
9 
1 
2 
21 
23 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

367 

4 

5,201 

2 

163 

74 

815 

4 

13 

441 

489 

84 

274 

10 

8 

40 

28.2 

4.0 

36.4 

2.0 

13.9 

87.0 

36.0 

4.0 

6.6 

21.0 

21.3 

17.0 

274.0 

10.0 

8.0 

20.0 

45 

Maryland 

46 

MaAsuclmsetts 

47 

Mississippi 

48 

New  Hampshire 

49 

New  Jersey 

50 

New  York 

51 

North  Carolina 

52 

Ohio 

53 

Pennsvlvania 

64 

Rhode  Island 

55 

South  Carolina 

56 

Tennessee 

57 

Vermont 

58 

Virginia 

59 

Wisconsin 

Total 

612 

106 

406 

637 

270 

8,3&i 

80.9 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

b  Estjiblishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

COOPBBAGB. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  fllled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
Riual 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

783 

28 

1 

8,422 

1,216 

435 

72 

244 

1 

121 

714 

651 

6 

30 

208 

1,848 

783 

188 

825 

159 

2.064 

26.1 
14.0 

1.0 
20.8 
33.8 
29.0 
18.0 
16.3 

1.0 

5.0 
10.2 
10.8 

6.0 
80.0 
18.9 
18.2 
12.0 

9.9 
89.3 
39.8 
48.9 

18 

12 
2 

113,031 

392 

21 

190,350 

38,203 

8,957 

6,070 

7,626 

484 

4,671 

35,006 

17,420 

200 

2,500 

24.682 

66,700 

26,979 

11,068 

28,287 

3,152 

61,618 

$6,026 

17,755 

1 

2 

1 
806 
8 
4 
3 
11 

90 

133,784 

10,740 

2,400 

1,650 

6,525 

11 

2,870 

14,900 

8,800 

3 

20 
2 
3 

79 
26 
8 
1 
4 
1 
6 
19 
1 
1 

42,228 

3,772 

300 

600 

1,243 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

18 
61 
25 

1 

10 

2,725 
1,700 

11 

26 

12 
13 

1 

14 

7 

37 
32 
10 

9 

4 
34 
21 

9 
12 

2 

6 

8,100 

3,217 

1,041 

40 

26 

20 

4,486 

6,310 

26,914 

11,870 

1,770 

6,450 

1,326 

24,600 

16 

3 
12 

16 
17 
18 

19 

2 
1 

20 

85 

21 

18,189  ,           20.4 

574 

70 

247 

646,416 

70.623 

262,664 

COTTON  ANO  l¥OOLEN  GOODS. 

9 

49 

33 

3 

4 

a  810 

42 

10 

681 

4,642 

168 

81 

3.0 

49.0 

11.0 

8.0 

4.0 

a  15. 3 

4.7 

6.0 

9.7 

34.6 

22.6 

40.5 

ib) 

3.0 

1 

2 

1 
2 

975 

42,000 

491 

900 

150 

1,095,918 

3,266 

913 

92,035 

688,574 

67,275 

45,225 

1,600 

75 

22 

1,000 

10,000 

1,050 

160 

40 

612,110 

600 

95 

25,469 

436,667 

60,010 

16,000 

600 

23 

1 

24 

1 

25 

1 

49 

7 

26 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10 

36 

2 

35,475 

27 
28 

29 

12 
27 
2 
2 

38 
72 
8 

3,050 
82,250 
2,700 
6,000 

30 
31 
32 
33 

1 
2 

34 

35 

C6,428 

C23.1 

48 

54 

178 

2,039,326 

79,475 

1,160,681 

COTTON  GOODS. 


1 

1.0 

36 

36.0 

458 

11.2 

71 

10.1 

752 

30.1 

31 

31.0 

215 

63.8 

61 

61.0 

536 

15.3 

4 

4.0 

d8,472 

(224.9 

2 

2.0 

441 

22.1 

260 

32.5 

428 

23.5 

27 

13.5 

13 

6.5 

742 

19.0 

1,146 

15.1 

85 

17.5 

274 

274.0 

88 

9.6 

8 

8.0 

110 

27.5 

6 
*d74' 


6 

'd58* 
...... 

...... 


1 

32 
3 

23 
1 
4 
1 

24 

1 

d208 

1 

18 
7 

17 
2 
1 

25 

65 
2 
1 
4 
1 
4 


8,400 

247,417 

17,916 

187,205 

9,500 

79,796 

10,061 

651,466 

300 

4,375,236 

842 

234.089 

313,925 

752,014 

4,600 

1,429 

101,821 

323,827 

7,750 

60,000 

4,726 

1,112 

13,873 


10,316 


12,670 
*  *2,'666" 


2,000 
'i43,"665' 


1,960 

25,000 

9,393 

200 


4,150 
11,895 


5,000 


6,000 
86,568 
8,680 
127,000 
2,500 
60,000 
25,000 
104,000 


c 1,065, 277 


70,225 

56,600 

142,360 

1,600 

300 

38,880 

218,235 

3,500 

20,000 

500 

200 

6,000 


d 14, 156 


d22.3  I  dl20  I 


d79 


d436  I      7,806,712 


€2,015,216 


dNot  Including  2  establishments  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901. 
e  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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Tablk  IV.—STBIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Contmued. 
COOPBRAGB— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


California 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland , 

MasBachunetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampstiire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio , 

Pennsylvania : 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


452 

28 

13 

8,264 

1,828 

509 

242 

6J7 

19 

465 

2,126 

1,387 

18 

75 

782 

2,735 

1,616 

1,884 

594 

94 

976 


24,723 


Female. 


46 


COTTON  GOODS— Concluded. 


Alabama ^. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.««achu8etts.. 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Total. 


452 

28 

13 

8,264 

1,828 

553 

243 

617 

19 

465 

2.126 

1,887 

18 

75 

782 

2,735 

1.616 

1,884 

694 

»1 

976 


24,769 


a  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  2«,  1901. 
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COTTON  AND  WOOUEN  CK>ODS— Concluded. 

22 

Connecticut 

802 

900 

89 

110 

66 

26,502 

715 

882 

4,972 

20,343 

8,430 

400 

86 

18 

960 

800 

146 

100 

85 

80,090 

1,240 

443 

10,031 

19,888 

8,604 

600 

95 

172 

1.252 

1,700 

235 

210 

100 

23 

Georgia 

24 

Illinois 

26 

Indiana 

26 

Maine 

27 

Massachusetts 

56,592  ; 

1.956  1 

826  ' 

28 

New  Hampkshlre 

29 

New  Jersey 

80 

New  York 

15.003 

31 

Pennsylvania 

39,731 

32 

Rhode  Island 

7,084 

83 

Texas  ..." 

1,000 
ISO 
190 

U 

Vermont 

85 

Wisconsin 

Total 

58,263 

67,694 

126,967 

75 

80 

8,721 

758 

5,833 

98 

606 

140 

18.711 

25 

119,691 

52 

18,476 

3,585 

7,517 

676 

100 

3.817 

18,755 

470 

250 

567 

82 

354 

175 

145 

11,543 

1,206 

7,665 

180 

1,280 

660 

18.036 

50 

186,028 

157 

15,855 

7,490 

11,593 

524 

870 

3,165 

15,299 

281 

250 

782 

124 

524 

260 

225 

20.264 

1,964 

18.498 

278 

1,886 

800 

«.7« 

254,619 

209 

28,830 

11,075 

19.110 

1,100 

470 

6. 982 

34,  OM 

751 

500 

1,349 

206 

878 

204.238 

231,882 

436,120 
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Tablb  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
COOPBAAGK— Concluded. 


Strikere. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

276 

28 

10 

7,878 

1,050 

169 

109 

314 

11 

445 

1,962 

1,112 

18 

40 

664 

2.160 

1,251 

651 

474 

85 

660 

815 

28 

10 

7,938 

1,805 

177 

201 

891 

11 

446 

2,078 

1,132 

18 

75 

664 

2,271 

1,289 

678 

600 

85 

832 

816 

28 

10 

7,988 

1,305 

177 

201 

891 

11 

445 

2,078 

1,132 

18 

75 

664 

2,271 

1,289 

678 

500 

85 

833 

69 

69 

3 

1 

2 

10 
666 
116 

44 

2 

48 
11 
18 
98 
26 

10 

665 

116 

44 

2 

48 
11 
18 
98 
26 

3 

413 
23 
20 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

60 

11 

12 

13 

14 

41 
866 

79 
175 
204 

28 

70 

41 
856 

79 
176 
204 

28 

70 

41 

149 
13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

96 

19 

20 



i 

50 

21 

1 

19,366 

20,443  1                  1 

20,444 

2,049 

2.049 

858 

COTTON  AND  \¥OOI<EN  €H»ODS— Concluded. 


60 

270 

80 

76 

35 

4,769 

464 

65 

1,821 

9,141 

1,593 

650 

95 

42 

70 

800 

14 

110 

20 

6,474 

233 

45 

2,214 

9,966 

1,670 

250 

35 

160 

800 

116 

100 

16 

6,711 

526 

205 

4,551 

8,827 

765 

400 

95 

42 

230 

1,600 

130 

210 

35 

12,185 

759 

250 

6,765 

18,793 

2,325 

660 

130 

42 

!                 1 

22 

23 

2  ' 

25 

27 

24 

25 

26 

741  1 
20  ^ 

836 
6 

1,077 
26 

832 

27 

28 

29 

195  i 

1,098  ; 

119  1 

^.1... 

226 
396 
46 
100 

421 

1,489 

165 

150 

188 

177 

8 

50 

30 
31 
82 
33 
34 

ii 

12 

35 

19,140 

20,801 

23,303 

44,104 

2,220  1 

1 

1,147 

8,367 

1,256 

COTTON  CK>OOS— Concluded. 


10 

200 

6,607 

753 

6,223 

120 

932 

270 

6,518 

75 

65,964 

58 

8.762 

5,125 

7,287 

293 

322 

8,388 

7.5dl 

715 

2G0 

278 

60 

283 

10 

55 

4,966 

683 

3,077 

95 

278 

60 

8,868 

26 

67,210 

62 

6,182 

1,740 

4,444 

201 

100 

3,011 

9,176 

4*27 

260 

211 

82 

231 

10  ' 

36 

145 

6,002 

1,043 

3,628 

180 

739 

220 

9,180 

60 

60,145 

157 

7,635 

8,385 

7,357 

174 

870 

2,179 

7,467 

289 

250 

257 

124 

439 

200  1 
10,988  , 
1,676  1 
6,605  1 

275  1.. 

60 
372 

27 
422 

50 
623 

48 
799 

10 
180 
225 
463 

50 
473 

35 
643 

37 

■"•• 251* 

21 
877 
10 
140 
175 
178 

38 
39 
40 
41 

1,017  1 

270  i 

17.648  I 

117,355 

209    .. 

13,817  > 

6,125 

11,801  1 

875 

470    .. 
6,190 
16,643  ! 
716  : 
500  ■ 
468  ' 
206    .. 

40 

60 

285 

10 

42 
43 

65 

44 
45 

02,559 

a988 

a  3, 647 

a682 

46 
47 

843 
105 
206 
96 

260 
20 
247 
8 
6 
188 
94 

603 
126 
453 
103 
6 
437 
431 

17 
350 

35 

34 

90 

290 

60 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

299 
837 

17 
175 

10 

134 
291 

53 
54 
55 

175 
25 

56 

57 

58 

670 

19 

75 

94 

59 

113,994 

100,894 

111,315 

212,209  1 

a  6, 411 

a  3, 188 

o8,599 

a  2, 847 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
DOlflESTIC  SBRVICE. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

AgCTe- 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

California 

9 
9 
2 
2 

31 
2 
2 
6 
3 
6 
9 
3 

69 
1 

18 
6 
1 
2 

6 
6 

is" 

i* 

8 

1 
4 
8 

44' 

7' 

1 

2* 

4 

3 
2 
2 

13 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
3 

16 
1 

11 
5 
1 

61 

16 
2 
2 
228 
3 
7 
6 
3 

27 
9 
8 

68 
1 

22 
8 
1 
7 

28 
6 

70 
81 

2.6 
14.0 

2 

Colorado 

3 

Con  n  ectlcut 

4 

Georgia 

5 

Illinois 

63 

182 

8.4 

6 

Indiana 

7 

Iowa 

1 

23 

23.0 

8 

Massachusetts 

9 

Minnesota 

10 

Missouri 

1 
1 

8 
4 

8.0 
4.0 

11 

Nebraska  (6) 

12 

New  Jersey 

13 

New  York 

1 

2 

2.0 

14 

North  Dakota 

16 

Ohio 

16 

Pennsylvania 

17 

Tennessee 

18 

Texas 

19 

Utah(c) 

20 

Washington 

1 
4 

1 

4' 

1 
4 

21 

Wisconsin 

22 

Wyoming  (c) 

Total 

175 

101 

74 

468 

91 

368 

4.0 

FOOD    PREPARATIONS. 


23 

Alabama . 

2 

17 
7 
4 
1 
2 

66 
7 
7 
2 
2 
1 
3 

11 
7 
4 

11 

11 

3 

.       20 

173 

16 
2 

11 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
6 
6 

10 
6 
1 
1 
1 

43 
3 
1 
2 
1 

4 

4 
4 

11 
8 
2 

15 
157 

10 
2 

! 

1 
3 

i* 

3 
6 

2 
7 
2 
3 

i' 

22 
4 

6 

i" 

1 
3 

7 
3 

3' 

1 
5 
16 
6 

3" 

i' 

1 
3* 

2 

114 

17 

20 

6 

4 

1,399 

20 

7 

2 

87 

1 

4 

77 

14 

10 

35 

225 

9 

279 

2,453 

71 

16 

94 

1 

16 
8 
1 
11 
36 
138 

2 
4 
3 
18 
3 

15 
15 

6 
199 

9 

7.5 
8.8 
2.0 
11.1 
8.0 

24 

California 

26 

Connecticut 

26 

Delaware 

27 

District  of  Columbia 

28 

Georgia 

29 

Illinois 

70 
8 

561 
179 

........... 

22.4 

30 

Indiana 

31 

Iowa 

32 

Kansas 

33 

Kentucky 

84 

Louisiana 

1 
2 
36 

2 
25 
287 

2.0 
12.6 
8.0 

35 

Maine 

86 

Maryland 

87 

Massachusetts 

38 

Michigan : 

4 

2 
26 
7 
168 
730 
14 
16 
40 
1 

40 

8 

129 

29 

211 

1,931 

63 

1,036 

400 

1 

10.0 
4.0 
5.0 
4.1 
1.3 
2.6 
4.5 
64.8 
10.0 
1,0 

89 

Minnesota 

40 

Missouri 

41 

Nebraska 

42 

New  Jersey 

43 

New  York 

44 

Ohio 

45 

Oregon 

46 

Pennsylvania 

47 

Rhode  Island 

48 

Tennessee 

49 

Texas 

6 

1 
11 
26 

4 

M 

1 
176 
143 
36 

9.0 
1.0 
16.0 
5.5 
9.0 

60 

Utah 

51 

Virginia 

62 

Washington 

63 

Wisconsin 

Total 

408 

308 

100 

5.126 

1,203 

5.646 

4.6 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

6  Including  btnke  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
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Table  IV,— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

DOHnSSTIC  SERVICE. 


DajTs    until   strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

881 

175 

4 

2 

4,081 

5 

802 

10 

7 

209 

181 

4 

389 

14 

101 

25 

2 

144 

7.5 

11.7 

2.0 

1.0 

18.0 

i:I 

1.7 
2.8 
7.7 

20.1 
1.8 
5.7 

14.0 
4.6 
3.1 
2.0 

20.6 

1 

50 
5 
2 
2 

27 
8 
1 
5 
8 

27 
2 
8 

52 
1 

18 
7 

120,081 

4,475 

225 

600 

99,421 

81 

758 

755 

800 

9,014 

2,726 

107 

16,500 

147 

2,689 

472 

40 

1,660 

a$3,000 
233 

911,948 

5,635 

25 

25 

41,696 

250 

2,840 

500 

150 

25,000 

8,950 

10 

7,166 

100 

8,150 

733 

40 

2,000 

1 

10 

2 

8 

4 

81 

120 

9,250 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

438 
814 

7 
8 

9 

1,500 
100 

10 

7 

11 

12 

15 

1 

2,092 

18 
14 

3 

1 
1 
5 

1 

492 
100 

15 
15 

17 

2 

260 

18 

19 

2 

10 

Ho 

2.6 

1 
1 

86 
862 

20 

8 

835 

21 

22 



1 

6,048 

12.9 

130 

125 

213 

160,298 

a  17, 764 

105,551 

FOOD    PREPABATIONS* 


15 

614 

64 

866 

15 

46 

4.939 

660 

65 

25 

78 

2 

88 

667 

679 

140 

685 

8,221 

123 

1,363 

24,209 

1.210 

1,036 

830 

1 

836 

135 

1 

176 

60O 

2,878 

7.5 

5.4 

8.8 

43.3 

8.0 

11.5 

8.5 

33.0 

9.3 

12.5 

2.1 

2.0 

9.5 

8.7 

48.5 

14.0 

19.6 

14.3 

13.7 

4.9 

9.9 

17.0 

64.8 

8.8 

1.0 

21.0 

16.9 

1.0 

16.0 

16.7 

17.2 

2 
8 
2 
5 
8 

4,388 

24,645 

1,054 

7,671 

472 

556 

968,362 

19,797 

8,343 

1,600 

240 

40 

10,300 

19,830 

73,142 

22,093 

17,103 

17,486 

240,500 

22,642 

214,686 

13, 101 

496,900 

8,8-19 

87 

4,640 

7,345 

315 

16,000 

10,015 

12,521 

700 

10,510 

575 

13,140 

845 

60 

763,897 

166,425 

625 

850 

23 

3 
2 

103 

13 

15 

2 

8 

406 

17 

5 

d2,119 

55 

260 

100 

24 
25 
26 

27 

1 
1 
2 

28 

992 

1 
2 

22,800 

29 
80 

866 

81 

2 

82 

37 
1 
3 

42 
8 
6 
9 
196 
5 

21 
608 

49 

88 

84 

1 
32 

5 

4 
22 
29 

4 

245 

1,893 

22 

1,160 

6,960 

53,700 

13,000 

81,900 

11,835 

80,000 

10,015 

123,878 

5,523 

228,000 

11, 161 

10 

2,500 

14,050 

25 

85 

3 

1 

4' 

3,153 
8,800 
2,060 
1,747 
2,375 

86 
87 
88 
39 
40 

41 

13 
46 

3,650 

19,845 

8,360 

1,500 

900 

42 
48 
44 

16 

45 

41 

1 

53 

46 

47 

16 
5 

500 
805 

48 

8 

49 

1 

50 

11 

1 
137 

566 

1,920 

725 

51 

35 

1 

1,775 
3,650 

52 

53 

45,216 

8.8 

3,359 

95 

1,672 

2,239,476 

d 76. 919 

1.541,239 

e Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  18,  1894,  Nebraska, 
d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES^-Continued. 
IM>IIIB8nn€  SBBVICB-Condudcd. 


Mar- 
glnftl 
Dom- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

California 

l,'>i^ 

206 

7 

26 

12,871 

136 

48 

271 

19 

858 

279 

23 

4,129 

136 
44 
15 

1,349 

2S0 

22 

26 

18,077 

135 

62 

808 

54 

1,252 

988 

54 

4,896 

14 

1,465 

333 

40 

75 

2 

Ck>lorado 

8 

Connecticut 

4 

Qeoivia 

5 

Illinois 

5,206 

6 

Indiana 

7 

Iowa 

14 
87 
85 

894 

709 
81 

767 
14 

449 
82 
12 

8 

MfMPnM*Viii"f>tt4i .     , 

9 

BCinnesota 

10 

Missouri 

11 

Nebraska  (a) 

12 

New  Jersey 

13 

New  York 

14 

North  Dakota 

15 

Ohio 

1,016 
251 
28 
75 

16 

Pennsylvania 

17 

Tennessee 

18 

Texas 

19 

Utah  (6) 

20 

Washington 

15 
139 

1 
91 

16 
230 

21 

Wisconsin 

22 

Wynmipg  (ft) _          ,   , 

Total 

21,609 

8  067  '         90  tun  1 

FOOO  PREPAHATIONS— Concluded. 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennpyl  vania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Total 


525 

50 

575 

2,470 

1,187 

8,657 

462 

5 

467 

486 

337 

823 

118 

7 

125 

104 

122 

226 

195,467 

7,231 

202,698 

8,450 

164 

8,614 

692 

879 

1,571 

4,790 

410 

5.200 

184 

105 

289  1 

40 
790 

40 
1,195 

405 

2,489 

772 

8,261 

1,341 

21 

1,362 

268 

8 

276 

2,186 

2,186 
2,279 

2,154 

125 

10,700 

100 

10.800 

4,522 

660 

5,182 

20,594 

702 

21,296 

1,127 

692 

1.819 

5,935 

6.935 
8,967 

3,841 

126 

25 

65 

835 

60 

25 
65 
335 

252 

192 

875 

95 

970 

423 

1 

424 

1,656 

1,656 

268.174 

14,896 

282,570 

a  Including  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
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Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— CJontinued. 
JDOniESTIC  SERVICE^-Conclnded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  ont  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num« 
ber. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

906 

207 

16 

15 

«,970 

63 

28 

132 

32 

367 

IM 

38 

1,293 

14 

375 

186 

12 

62 

941 

183 

5 

15 

8,880 

68 

26 

132 

12 

420 

66 

14 

1,180 

6 
27 
11 

947 

210 
16 
15 
8,977 
63 
33 

132 
82 

435 

ia5 

38 
1,293 

14 
383 
186 

12 

62 

687 
70 

1 

15 

588 
74 
15 
15 

733 
63 
11 

108 
28 

847 
43 
26 

916 
12 

271 

1*1 
4 
11 

1 

2 

10 

3 

15 
706 

63 

0 

108 

12 

162 

8 

14 
846 

4 

88 

26 

150 
25 
2 

6 
6 

7 

2 

7 

8 

20 
16 
89 
24 
113 
14 
26 
17 

16 
185 
35 
12 
69 
12 
23 
15 

9 

43 
36 
26 
60 

8 
141 
83 

4 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

867 

ie» 

12 
62 

248 
169 

4 
11 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 

12 
49 

12 
25 

12 
49 

20 

24 

11 

24 

35 

21 

22 



12,881 

12,583 

431 

13,014 

3,045 

438 

3,483 

637 

FOOD  PRKPABATIOlfS— Concluded. 


160 

708 

109 

443 

76 

121 

46,456 

722 

219 

67 

75 

40 

180 

1,406 

178 

114 

772 

740 

8,022 

2,166 

11,675 

437 

4,250 

€52 

25 

85 

240 

2(M 

875 

281 

490 

525 

676 

121 

881 

78 

21 

66,668 

2,566 

99 

210 

76 

40 

655 

1,466 

725 

140 

774 

MS 

8,822 

1,683 

11,925 

440 

5,935 

750 

25 

36 

245 

60 

825 

291 

566 

50 

141 

2 

62 

675 

716 

123 

443 

78 

121 

67,318 

2,720 

36-1 

210 

75 

40 

995 

1,456 

?25 

148 

774 

743 

8,822 

2,173 

12,060 

617 

6,985 

781 

25 

35 

245 

262 

920 

291 

666 

i 

1 

23 

441 
39 
86 
10 
12 
2,674 
26 
82 

1 

442 
39 
36 
10 
12 
2,659 
40 
37 

174 
18 

fo 

24 
25 

26 

27 

100 
750 
164 
265 

28 

85 
14 
5 

666 

29 
30 

81 

32 

86 

40 
130 
865 
260 

69 

121 

244 

1,010 

71 

1,916 

169 

36 

40 

130 

365 

260 

71 

121 

2&1 

1,010 

102 

1,940 

196 

33 



40 

84 

340 

35 

200 
38 
65 
86 
73 

36 

37 

8 

2 

38 
39 

95 

20 

40 
41 

500 
135 
77 

31 
25 
27 

47 
360 

68 

42 
43 
41 

45 

22 

112 

» 

116 

10 

46 
47 

25 
16 

25 

16 

25 
5 

48 

49 

192 
95 

50 

100 
6 
34 

25 

125 
6 
34 

51 

4 
9 

52 

53 

81,917 

107,167 

8,068 

110,245 

7,892 

238 

8,130 

1,906 

dStrike  included  in  geneml  strike  of  July  18, 1894,  Nebraska. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
FVRNITUBE. 


Mar- 
Rinal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes, 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

California 

9 

1 

8 

42 

13 

1 

1 

11 

80 

7 

6 

13 

212 

18 

23 

1 

15 

9 

i' 

34 
6 
1 
1 
9 

19 
4 
1 

11 

201 

9 

18 

i' 

i* 

2 
8 
7 

2 

11 
8 
4 
2 

11 
9 
5 
1 
6 

11 
1 
8 
182 
17 
1 
1 

27 
58 
12 
6 
82 
631 
64 
85 
1 
26 

2 

Colorado 

3 

Connecticut 

4 

Illinois 

108 
9 
1 
1 

21 
5 
8 
4 

26 
146 

28 

16 

2,477 
117 
16 
86 
795 
107 
82 
22 
626 
3,608 
716 
210 

22.9 
13.0 
16.0 
85.0 
87.9 
21.4 

ia7 

6,5 
25.0 
24.7 
25.5 
18.1 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

7 

Kentucky 

8 

Maryland 

9 

Massachusetts 

10 

Michigan 

11 

Minnesota 

12 

Missouri 

13 

New  York 

14 

Ohio 

15 

Pennsylvania 

16 

Vermont 

17 

Wisconsin 

14 

347 

24.8 

Total 

405 

333 

72 

1.108 

381 

9,100 

23.9 

GI«A8S. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana  (c) 

Kentuckv 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  (c) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio  (c} 

Pennsylvania  (e). 
West  Virginia... 

Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3.0 

6 

2 

8 

6 

1 

9 

9.0 

19 

18 

.6 

61 

26 

1,268 

48,4 

62 

28 

89 

64 

46 

1,077 

28.9 

5 

6 

5 

4 

419 

10L8 

14 

3 

11 

18 

11 

460 

41.8 

14 

13 

1 

14 

5 

246 

49.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

162 

162.0 

8 

3 

3 

8 

24 

ao 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

168 

81.5 

39 

18 

21 

53 

22 

697 

31.7 

85 

25 

10 

84 

47 

2,429 

61.7 

57 

27 

80 

72 

54 

4,676 

86.6 

113 

64 

59 

211 

140 

/7,974 

/57.4 

4 

8 

1 

6 

6 

p208 

^69.3 

374 

188 

186 

699 

867 

A 19, 804 

A54.4 

LBATHER  AND  LKATHBR  GOODS. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Tennessee , 

Wisconsin 

Total 


4 
4 

2 

1 

2 
3 

4 
4 

1 

7 

7.0 

4 

2 

2 

15 

2 

198 

96.5 

16 

14 

1 

27 

16 

466 

8L0 

2 

1 
1 
2 
4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i' 

2* 

4 
1 
1 
2 
11 

9 

246 

27.3 

51 

80 

21 

64 

20 

/621 

rn.i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

28 

14.0 

10 

7 

3 

26 

2 

10 

6.0 

8 

8 

5 

3 

258 

86.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

81 

81.0 

11 

4 

7 

49 

45 

635 

14.1 

41 

17 

24 

78 

40 

/1, 161 

/29.8 

6 

4 

2 

20 

1 

7 

7.0 

23 

4 

19 

86 

10 

49 

4.9 

8 

8 

8 

1 

\% 

i^. 

15 

7 

8 

24 

12 

208 

110 

98 

882 

164 

J  5, 010 

J31.1 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

c  Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 

d  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

t  Including  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  In  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IV STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

FUBNITURE. 


Days  nntil    strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

T^omof 
employers. 

Mar- 
Rinal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

178 

2 

44 

4,469 

249 

61 

66 

866 

863 

766 

174 

1,131 

15,029 

2.901 

1,876 

4 

768 

16.2 
2.0 
14.7 
24.5 
14.6 
61.0 
66.0 
31.7 
14.7 
63.8 
29.0 

5 

2 

4 

1 

8 

113 

18 
1 
1 

28 

84 
9 
6 

80 
268 

89 

65 
1 

16 

r,874 

20 

982 

611,730 

22,946 

8,000 

1,760 

a 28, 760 

121,282 

89,539 

8,796 

122,579 

693,439 

182,793 

69,400 

150 

146,668 

12,691 

162,900 

220 

38,956 

882 

2,000 

894,600 

22,660 

600 

9,000 

16,406 

46,026 

16,800 

1,676 

80,138 

6326,856 

60,790 

46,360 

87 
2 

82 
2 

4 
21 
8 

4,136 
6,686 
8,668 
180 
7,725 
145,931 
85,701 
12,879 

3 

18.8 

52 

28.3 

46.3 

22.1 

4.0 

218 
3 
19 

60 

22 

1 

29.2 

' 

4 

1,652 

27,828 

29,896 

26.6 

871 

116 

621 

01,996,687 

250,264 

61,061,009 

GLASS. 


8 

628 

1,667 

1,837 

710 

690 

468 

162 

24 

163 

2,273 

4,450 

4,896 

/ 10, 598 

y208 

3.0 

106.6 
27.2 
20.9 

142.0 
88.8 
88.4 

162.0 
8.0 
81.6 
42.9 
63.0 
68.0 
/50.6 

(769.8 

1 

4 

28 

46 

106 

11,234 
481,122 
675,536 

47,807 
130,869 
112,732 

25,000 
800 

28,400 
657,787 
721,715 
841.229 
8,857,775 
450,807 

1,677 
92,800 
24,775 
o 1, 475 
d 13, 000 
18,660 

1,600 

60 
21,276 
167,125 
176,889 
95,500 
24,669 
29,175 
10,000 
1,600 

18 

1 

29 
17 

4 

1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
12 
16 
84 
86 
{0) 

10 

4 

2 

1 
2 

20 
21 
22 

15 
9 

23 
24 

25 

1 

26 

i6,666 
o  192, 346 
1(M,600 
136,440 
890,867 

41,400 

27 

4 

8 
6 
21 

87 
66 
82 
104 
P2 

a  217, 235 

254,145 

221,750 

852,263 

82,660 

28 
29 
30 
81 
82 

A -28,167 

A  47. 3 

^209 

gAA 

(7344 

7,492,419 

61,033,940 

o 2, 144, 136 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 


28 

43 

2,247 

1.064 

893 

68 

8 

19 

284 

/2,7g 

37 

639 

268 

31 

733 

/1, 797 

1.187 

264 

/87 

1,829 

5.8 
10.8 

149.8 
89.4 
98.3 
68.0 
8.0 
9.5 
25.8 

/43.7 
18.5 
24.6 
68.6 
31.0 
16.0 

/23.8 

69.4 

7.8 

/12.4 
76.2 

2 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 

2 

14 

16 

3 

1,384 

1,984 

163,575 

189,909 

26,200 

604 

72 

1,066 

7,630 

273,547 

2,800 

82,135 

8,132 

8.000 

25,329 

86,111 

57,090 

53,779 

18.799 

600,264 

478 

525 

48,289 

17,726 

8,500 

196 

150 

100 

66,000 

246,948 

12,200 

1,000 

200 

600 

8,500 

266,259 

1,300 

23,668 

600 

700 

4,650 

97,029 

98,600 

20,125 

78,480 

889,225 

8] 
8^ 

» 

8 

1 

2k 

1 

81 

1 

2 
10 
40 

2 
11 

3 

1 
24 
88 

9 
28 

4 
18 

81 

262 
2,260 
24,669 

4( 

1 
18 

4 

6 

4; 
4J 

14 

1 

1 
1 

4,936 
600 

4^ 
4 

26 
41 
2 
7 
2 
8 

6,208 
1.619 
8,415 
1,790 
2,950 
54,424 

4 

4 

9 
1 
2 
8 

4) 
4 
5( 
6 
6 

i  18, 759 

i86.3 

124 

87 

221 

1,442,309 

178,786 

1,311,014 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
A  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently  and  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pendinff  July  1, 1894. 
i  Establishment  closed  permanently. 
JNot  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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REPORT    OF   THE'COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
FURNITI7RB— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


ToUd. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentuckv 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota — 

Missouri 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Wisconain .... 

Total-... 


781 

12 

179 

19,766 

2,445 

893 

125 

991 

12,596 

2,244 

809 

4,517 

23,423 

4,917 

4,751 

170 

6,816 


83,4^ 


45 


11 
290 
48 


24 

1,420 

117 


86 
231 
108 

23 


610 


2,969 


826 

12 

190 

20,056 

2,498 

399 

125 

1,015 

14.016 

2,861 

309 

4,558 

23,651 

6,025 

4,774 

170 

6,425 


86,408 


OLA  88— Concluded. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana  (5) 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

MassachusettsCb ) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio  (6) 

Pennsylvania  (c) 
West  Virginia... 

Total 


27 

837 

12,020 

18,029 

494 

8,272 

2,166 

66 

140 

220 

16,890 

7,478 

12,461 

44.113 

1,2W 


119,507 


47 


207 

15 

129 

193 


377 

175 

1,873 

3,&15 

73 


6,734 


27 

884 

12,020 

18,236 

509 

3,401 

2,869 

66 

140 

22C 

17,267 

7,663 

14,834 

47.758 

1,867 


126,241 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  OOOD8--Concluded. 


33 

California 

246 

393 

938 
4,801 

375 
12 
25 
89 

270 
8,405 

130 
1,458 

110 
80 
2,372 
4,802 
2,530 
7,898 

629 
4,835 

5 
50 
170 
394 

251 

44S 
1,108 
6,195 

375 
12 
25 
96 

270 
8,578 

130 
1,469 

113 
80 
2,372 
4,491 
2,546 
8,264 

534 
4,911 

34 

Connecticut 

85 

Delaware 

36 

Illinois 

37 

Indiana 

38 

Iowa 



39 

Kansas •. 

40 

Kentucky ...         ...         

7 

41 

Maryland 

42 

Massachusetts. 

173 

43 

Michigan 

44 

Missouri 



11 
3 

45 

Nebraska 

46 

New  Hampshire 

47 

New  Jersey. 

48 

New  York 

189 
16 

366 
5 
76 

49 

Ohio 

60 

Pennsylvania 

61 

Tennessee 

62 

Wisconsin 

Total 

39,798 

1,465 

41,263 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1887,  Pennsylvania. 
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Tablb  IV.— STEIKES  for  rOTmSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Gontinaed. 

FURNITI7RB--€oncludcd. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar^ 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brooght 

from  other 

places. 

265 

5 

60 

12,066 

1,092 

112 

125 

688 

2,926 

644 

179 

8,851 

13,098 

2,841 

1,649 

82 

4,246 

265 

5 

60 

14,728 

1,122 

893 

125 

600 

8,866 

644 

179 

8,851 

13,717 

8,276 

1,894 

82 

4,041 

265 

5 

60 

14,788 

1,162 

899 

125 

690 

8,990 

734 

179 

8,855 

18,767 

8.339 

1,9C0 

82 

4.616 

68 

3 

88 

1,406 

87 

68 
8 
88 
1,406 
87 

18 

1 

2 

20 
668 

4 

55 

40 

6 

65 

65 
87 
838 

124 
44 

288 
al,928 
288 
322 
20 
142 

87 
827 
124 

44 
288- 
ol,928 
282 
322 



4i 

88 
88 
88 
100 
a349 

20 
27 

124 
90 

6 

4 
50 
63 

6 

^">     6 

20 
117 

675 

25 

43,879 

48,888 

1,013 

49,901 

a6,191 

a37 

a5,228 

a  1,413 

OIjASS— Concluded. 


20 

151 

4,065 

5,492 

110 

1.127 

741 

28 

110 

70 

5,132 

8,461 

4,673 

13,359 

331 


27 

179 

7,180 

13,903 

160 

2,224 

1,295 

66 

140 

220 

11,0&4 

5,999 

9,001 

82,167 

1,284 


190 
15 


174 

121 

1,267 

2,812 

73 


27 

181 

7,180 

14,098 

176 

2,233 

1,864 

66 

140 

220 

11,258 

6,120 

10,268 

84,469 

1,357 


81 
135 
763 

28 
191 
185 


110 


657 
787 
284 
1.806 
(/5 


id) 


81 
135 
763 

28 
194 
135 


110 


557 
797 
263 
1,423 
db 


26 

26 
662 

28 
160 

96 


100 


id) 


416 
12 
131 
670 


88,890  I 


84,919  I 


4,232 


89,161 


d4,375 


d66  I 


(2  4,441 


d2,217 


I.BAT1IEK  ANO  I.BATHER  GOODS-Conclnded. 


136 

26 

786 

2,688 

216 

9 

12 

47 

152 

2,877 

120 

688 

83 

80 

1,516 

2,251 

921 

1,315 

259 

1,599 


136 

75 

789 

3,513 

225 

9 

12 

47 

263 

4,625 

130 

687 

83 

80 

1,616 

2,312 

973 

2,508 

259 

2,876 


28 


146 
..... 


71 


123 
"75 


136 

75 

817 

8,513 

225 

9 

12 

47 

263 

4,671 

130 


80 
1,616 
2,383 

973 
2,631 

269 
2,951 


2 

63 

840 

867 


6 

12 

12 

15 

681 

95 

188 

6 

40 

85 

225 

234 

284 

44 

725 


12 


2 
66 
355 
867 


5 

12 

12 

20 

531 

95 

184 

5 

40 

35 

237 

234 

234 

44 

725 


61 

12 

216 


805 


219 
18 


15,780  , 


21,018 


444 


21,462 


8,117 


86 


3,153 


1.704 


€  Including  strike  of  December  5, 1887.  In  Indiana,  Ma«*achu}<etts,  and  Ohio. 
dNot  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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REPORT    OF   THE-GOMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

LuniBBJEr. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggnre- 

gate  days 

closed- 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

Alabama 

5 
5 

27 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
8 
1 

19 

23 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
7 

61 

5 

25* 

2 
2 

i* 

4 

4* 

7 

1 

2' 

eSO 

15 
16 

8 

5 

c30 

11 
12 
69 
151 

13 
11 

205 
41 

10 

3 
14 
132 

7 
1 

52 

151 

8 

3 

254 

281 

4,390 

2,252 

24 

276 

86.8 
281.0 
84.4 
14.9 
3.0 
92.0 

2 

CallforDia 

3 

Florida 

4 

Illinois..... 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

7 

Kentucky 

8 

Louisiana 

13 

9 

1 

204 

21 
6 
9 

79 
120 
6 
5,838 
142 
216 
126 

6.1 
13.3 

6.0 
28.6 

6.8 
36.0 
14.0 

9 

Maine 

10 

Massachusetts 

11 

Michigan  (a) 

12 

Minnesota 

13 

Mississippi 

14 

Missouri 

15 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  Mexico 

17 

New  York  

18 

Pennsylvania 

19 

Texas  

1 

3 

10 

112 

7 

23 

117 

1.380 

7.0 
7.7 
11.7 
12.3 

20 

Virginia 

21 

Washington 

22 

Wisconsin  (6) 

Total 

179 

c83 

C95 

699 

611 

15,531 

25.4 

MACHINES  ANO  IflACHlNEBY. 


23 

Alabama 

4 

7 
8 

'I 

8 
66 
18 
5 
3 
1 
4 
3 
25 
6 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 

26 

100 

68 

55 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

12 

3 

7 
7 
7 

1 

54' 

7 
1 
3 
1 
8 
3 

1 

5' 

1 

1 

14 

68 

43 

C37 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

i' 

12 

3' 

12 

6 

4 

\ 

io 
4 

2 

1 
1 

12" 

32 

25 

cl7 

3 

1 
1 

§' 

15 
8 

13 

19 

6 

8 

477 

14 
5 
3 
1 
4 
8 

63 
6 
3 
1 
9 
1 
1 

45 

151 

178 

112 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

19 

24 

California  

25 

Colorado 

io 

4 

152 
70 

16.2 
17.5 

26 

Connecticut 

27 

District  of  Columbia 

28 

Georgia 

1 

363 

6 

1 

1 
1 

3 

10,828 

68 

1 
9 
1 

8.0 
29.2 
9.7 
1.0 
9.0 
1.0 

29 

Illinois(d) 

30 

Indiana  («) 

31 

Iowa 

32 

Kansas 

S3 

Louisiana 

34 

Maine 

85 

Mar  viand 

86 

Massachusetts 

18 

494 

27.4 

37 

Michigan 

38 

Minnesota 

3 
1 
3 

1 
1 
3 
28 
51 
28 
1 

21 
7 

27 

4 

14 

103 

279 

«815 

187 

42 

7.0 
7.0 
9.0 
4.0 
14.0 
34.3 
10,0 
tl6.3 
4.9 
42.0 

39 

Mississippi 

40 

Missouri 

41 

Nebraska 

42 

New  Hampshire 

43 

New  Jersey  (g) 

44 

New  York  (A) 

45 

Ohio(<?) 

46 

Pennsylvania  (e) 

47 

Rhode  Island 

48 

49 

Texas 

;:::::::::!:::::::  1 

50 

Virginia 

1 

17 

17.0 

51 

West  Vinrinift 

52 

Wisconsin 

9 

23 

2.6 

Total 

453 

C300 

cl52 

1,174 

525 

i  12, 600 

i24.0 

a  Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Wisconsin. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  Included  In  general  strike  of  May  15,  1899,  Michigan. 

cNot  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

d  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

cNot  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.  —STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Days   until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Sue- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

461 

548 

4,930 

2,252 

26 

296 

7 

79 

188 

91 

6,110 

217 

216 

127 

7 

7 

2 

8 

7 

28 

121 

1,521 

41.9 

45.8 

71.4 

14.9 

2.9 

59.0 

7.0 

6.1 

12.5 

91.0 

29.8 

5.8 

86.0 

12.7 

7.0 

7.0 

2.0 

8.0 

7.0 

7.7 

8.6 

11.5 

2 

1 
4 

8 

6 

11 

80 

150 

945,485 

21,908 

128,111 

270,096 

1,400 

82,540 

938 

6,460 

17,385 

11,250 

634,189 

84,221 

89.400 

9,176 

153 

850 

SO 

2,292 

718 

9,600 

17,007 

878,821 

91,100 

931,000 
550 
168,494 
200,500 
28,000 
8,000 

1 
2 

85 

1 

400 
150 

8 
4 

9 

1 

5 

4 
1 

12 

7 

1 

129 

26 
6 
9 
1 
1 
1 

100 

6 

7 

1 
2 

1,050 
11,800 

9,000 

235,650 

91,950 

15,000 

4,000 

8 

2 

820 

9 
10 

54 
9 

22 
6 

1,800 
835 

11 
12 
18 

1 

14 

20           15 

16 

17 

1 

8,000 

18 

1 

1 

6 

58 

19 

1 
1 
5 

1 
8 
69 

8,500 

17,400 

805,956 

20 

21 

4,800 

22 

17,188 

24.6  1             149 

77 

473 

1,706,420 

9,005 

1,124,370 

MACHINES  AND  MACHINBRY. 


295 

205 

846 

550 

225 

18 

16,746 

217 

150 

21 

1 

58 

28 

1,760 

102 

99 

7 

832 

4 

14 

2,182 

5.641 

<6,223 

4,991 

56 

74 

14 

244 

10 

172 


19.7 
25.6 
26.6 
28.9 
45.0 

6.0 
85.1 
15.5 
80.0 

7.0 

1.0 
18.3 

9.3 
27.9 
17.0 
83.0 

7.0 
86.9 

4.0 
14.0 
48.5 
86.6 
i35.2 
44.6 
14.0 
24.7 

7.0 
122.0 
10.0 

9.1 


4 
9 

2 
1 

::::::::::::::::::::: 

849 
4 

1 

9 
2 

2 

2 
1 

1 

15 

17 

7 
9 
5 
8 
119 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
81 
6 


5,852 

85.978 

87,945 

49,955 

8,135 

2,052 

1,417.290 

58,105 

10.463 

8,863 

150 

32.150 

5,140 

286,124 

13,845 

8,320 

1,438 

70,924 

345 

2.000 

822,209 

560,370 

640,682 

203,569 

25,842 

15,213 

1,650 

25,392 

270 

39.906 


836 

80,l»i 

5.291 

19,839 


281.467 

1,322 

525 


6,900 
120 
17,625 
2,076 
2,842 


2,514 


74,907 

69,792 

46,082 

21,958 

8,231 

8,857 

50 

12,111 


8,345 


5,500 

11,000 

15,225 

25,770 

600 

400 

2,140.339 

6,850 

8,425 

40,250 


3, 

8, 

/173, 

20! 


81,450 


1, 

189, 

200, 

/893, 

211, 

10, 

12, 


113, 
9, 


140,780  I 


i84.8 


625 


125 


424 


3,929,6?2 


611,484  I   i  3, 673, 825 


p  Including  strike  of  July  26,  1897,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  July  3,  1899.  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

A  Including  strike  of  July  8.  1899,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  Julv  26, 1897,  New  Jersey,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

i  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

j  Not  including  2  estabilshmeuts  not  reported. 
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Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continaed. 

liUlllBBR— Concluded. 


Mar- 
giDal 
ntim- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total- 

1 

Alabama 

1,605 

1,289 

4,313 

12,016 

&50 

1,331 

150 

746 

861 

125 

17,526 

7,710 

750 

616 

28 

75 

111 

301 

70 

1,076 

1,280 

20,886 

1,605 

1,289 

4,313 

12,016 

660 

1.343 

150 

745 

861 

125 

17.525 

7,710 

750 

616 

28 

75 

111 

301 

70 

1.075 

1,280 

20,921 

2 

California  

3 

Florida 

4 

Illinois 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

12 

7 

Kentucky - 

8 

T/onlriana 

9 

Maine 

10 

Massachusetts 

11 

Michigan  (a) 

12 

Minnesota 

13 

Mississippi 

14 

MiasounT 

15 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  Mexico 

17 

New  York 

18 

Pennsylvania 

19 

Texas 

20 

Virginia 

21 

Washington 

22 

Wisconan  (6) 

35 

Total 

78,412 

47 

n,45» 

MACHINES  ANO  MACmNEJETY-Concludcd. 


23 

Alabama 

1,705 

8,806 

4.619 

6,730 

285 

866 

57,686 

4,926 

637 

434 

50 

1,996 

330 

11,203 

437 

178 

137 

1,795 

47 

100 

15.112 

46,143 

87.979 

86,602 

2,910 

806 

676 

&i8 

20 

3,610 

1,706 

8,806 

4,620 

7,478 

285 

866 

57,543 

4,926 

MO 

435 

50 

1,995 

330 

11,326 

662 

178 

137 

1,796 

47 

100 

17,839 

45.226 

88,739 

86,711 

2,910 

905 

675 

648 

20 

3,650 

n 

California 

26 

Colorado 

1 
718 

26 

Connecticut 

27 

District  f>f  Colntw Wa  ,,,,.. 

28 

Georgia 

29 

Illinois  (c)  

7 

30. 

Indiana  (d) 

81 

Iowa 

3 

1 

32 

Kansas ...    .              

83 

Louisiana 

34 

Maine 

85 

Maryland 

36 

Massachusetts 

123 
126 

37 

Michigan 

88 

Minnesota 

89 

MissiFsippi 

40 

Missouri 

41 

Nebraska 

42 

New  Ham pshire 

43 

New  Jersey  (e) 

2,727 

83 

760 

209 

44 

New  York  (/) 

46 

Ohio(d)...... 

46 

Pennsylvania  (d) 

47 

Rhode  Island 

48 

Tennessee 

49 

Texas 

50 

Virginia 

51 

West  Virginia 

52 

Wisconsin 

40 

Total 

240,119 

4,827 

244,946 

a  Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Wisconsin. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  May  15, 1809,  Michigan. 

c  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
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Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOB  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES^-Continued. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
mcnt  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnnfc" 
ber. 

M*]€. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Bronght 

from  other 

places. 

1            902 

-ni 

3.269 

8^016 

462 

469 

85 

745 

492 

100 

11,862 

3.150 

725 

185 

15 

30 

6 

200 

70 

206 

606 

15.458 

902 

298 

8,448 

12,016 

475 

1,018 

125 

745 

788 

125 

17,32a 

6,386 

726 

675 

15 

80 

6 

225 

70 

1,065 

1,046 

18,080 

902 

296 

8.448 

12,016 

475 

1,030 

126 

745 

788 

125 

17,323 

5,386 

725 

575 

15 

80 

70 

1,066 

1,046 

18,047 

64 

70 

240 

64 

7a 

249 

1 

10 
142 

2 

3 

4 

12 

79 

12 
79 

6 

12 

47 

6 

7 

170 

170 
30 
60 
1.626 
466 
225 
24 

8 

89 
60 
1,626 
466 
225 
24 

20 

9 

10 

177 
210 
225 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

6 

5 

16 

17 

2 

2 

18 

19 

1 

177 

1.434 

1 

177 

1.434 

20 

6S 

896 

21 

17 

22 

47,270 

64,386 

29 

64,415 

4,683 

4,683 

1,279 

MACmNBS  AJIO  inULCHINERY— Concluded. 


191 

759 

2,927 

671 

33 

133 

19.341 

2.475 

213 

256 

60 

1,023 

228 

3,806 

196 

128 

137 

1,423 

47 

12 

2,239 

12,108 

8,960 

5,101 

348 

83 

69 

208 

12 

M7 

201 

980 

2,947 

1.500 

43 

183 

29.493 

2,682 

289 

256 

60 

1.366 

228 

4.854 

203 

178 

137 

1,458 

47 

100 

2,981 

18,832 

16.328 

7,843 

473 

88 

59 

263 

12 

1,196 

201 

930 

2,947 

1.708 

43 

133 

29.493 

240 

256 

60 

1,366 

228 

4,854 

203 

178 

137 

1,468 

47 

100 

2,989 

13,834 

15,644 

7,843 

473 

83 

59 

263 

12 

1,196 

68 
126 
916 

88 
2 

1.668 

219 

63 

• 

68 

126 

916 

82 

2 

82 

1,558 

219 

53 

68 

23 

24 

19 
11 
2 

25 

118 

44 

26 
27 

28 

846 
163 
60 

29 

80 

1 

31 

82 

50 

60 
106 

32 
773 

74 

10 
116 

60 

33 

106 
32 
773 

:::::::::::: 

100 
2 

396 
82 
10 
66 
60 

34 

85 

36 

74 

10 

116 

60 

37 

38 

89 

40 

41 

1 

42 

58 

2 

816 

668 
996 
1.201 
656 
244 
61 

8 

676 
990 
1,201 
666 
244 
61 
9 
186 

227 
346 
866 
261 
199 
61 
6 
186 

48 

44 

46 



46 

47 

48 

9 
186 

. 

49 

50 

51 

100 

100 

60 

68 

64,098 

89,006 

490 

89.496 

8,348                   62 

8,400 

3.006 

e  Including  strike  of  July  26,  1897,  New  York,  but  not  Including-  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  Ju^r  3,  1809,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  lUinois. 

/Including  strike  of  July  8,  1899,  New  Jersey,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
Btrlkos  of  July  26, 1897.  New  Jersey,  and  February  23,  1900,  Illinois. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
AEBTAIiS  ANO  MSTAI^IilO  CKK>DS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Ordered  by 

labor 

Establishments. 

Total 
strikes. 

organization. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

AgCTe- 

gatedays 

closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

19 

14 

5 

20 

11 

669 

50.8 

26 

16 

11 

46 

12 

199 

16.6 

19 

12 

7 

24 

10 

6380 

686.7 

178 

51 

127 

179 

83 

711 

21.5 

6 

1 

6 

6 

3 

27 

9.0 

1 
10 

1 
9 

i* 

3 
18 

2 

108 

54.0 

182 

108 

74 

626 

841 

c4,866 

C12.9 

78 

38 

40 

82 

64 

1,199 

22.2 

7 

8 

4 

7 

4 

93 

23.8 

7 

2 

6 

15 

14 

192 

13.7 

20 

7 

13 

29 

12 

/881 

/75.5 

1 

1 

20 

20 

60 

8.0 

8 

3 

8 

2 

55 

27.5 

40 

g2i 

1715 

205 

168 

4,103 

24.4 

87 

44 

43 

212 

101 

1,072 

10.6 

25 

20 

5 

34 

8 

672 

71.5 

7 

5 

2 

14 

2 

16 

8.0 

48 

37 

11 

267 

52 

61,061 

620.8 

5 

2 

3 

6 

3 

9 

3.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

21.0 

10 

5 

5 

11 

4 

20 

5.0 

69 

86 

88 

124 

25 

1,830 

68.2 

291 

202 

89 

982 

329 

5,928 

18.0 

265 

139 

126 

481 

200 

7,864 

39.8 

3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

16 

16.0 

548 

210 

838 

1,005 

429 

c 17, 689 

C41.2 

11 

4 

7 

55 

1 

877 

877.0 

22 

15 

7 

37 

10 

804 

90.4 

6 
3 

8 

2 
3 

19 
8 

1 

10 

10.0 

18 

8 

10 

13 

9 

364 

89.8 

4 

4 

10 

8 

56 

7.0 

20 

10 

10 

25 

19 

1,248 

65.7 

51 

81 

20 

68 

22 

808 

14,0 

2,080 

i7 1,065 

^1,024 

4,652 

1,911 

m50,987 

in26.8 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8- 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
35 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohlo(ifc) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (0 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


MUSICAIi  INSTRUilEENTS. 


36 

Illinois 

17 

1 
1 
5 
1 

24 
6 

16 

1 

4' 

23* 

2 

1 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

17 

66 
6 

5 

231 

46.2 

87 

Indiana         ...     .............. 

38 

Kentucky 

89 

Massachusetts.         

40 

■  New  Jersey 

1 

20 
1 

7 

576 

8 

7.0 

28.8 

8.0 

41 

New  York 

42 

Ohio 

Total 

64 

46 

8 

86 

27 

817 

30.3 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

dNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  which  department  on 
strike  closed  permanentlv. 

eNot  including  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  February  20, 1893,  and  1  establishmcut  not 
reported. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1,  1S94. 

a  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

A  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

i  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

j  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
JKHSTAIiS  A.ND  iflKTAIiLlC  CK^OOS. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  Of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

831 

2,430 

5822 

8,662 

85 

141 

903 

d 11, 066 

2,288 

162 

199 

/1, 813 

60 

64 

4,436 

i4,560 

1,691 

164 

66,176 

50 

21 

128 

2,785 

16,799 

15,755 

31 

c 31, 867 

4,612 

1,228 

848 

12 

497 

226 

1,495 

1,605 

41.6 
62.8 

5a5.7 
20.5 
14.2 
47.0 
50.2 

dl7.8 
27.9 
21.7 
13.3 

/46.9 
3.0 
21.3 
21.6 

i21.7 
49.7 
11.7 

623.2 
10.0 
21.0 
11.6 
22.6 
17.1 
82.8 
11.3 

C31.8 
83.9 
33.2 
44.6 
4.0 

4 

15 

3 

69 

2 

3 

5 

209 

25 

1 

7 

/ll 

4 
2 
8 
15 

12 
29 
13 
95 
4 

$652,770 

.   387,723 

236,384 

430,604 

60,413 

1,650 

70.5as 

3,120,257 

763, 753 

16,470 

35,760 

653,199 

600 

5,161 

165,619 

360,691 

359, 162 

12,595 

620,368 

172,575 

9,945 

6,885 

583,969 

2,268,946 

4,090,492 

4,383 

13,246,507 

155.195 

219,948 

7.310 

3.568 

a  120, 590 

4,911 

804,436 

876,183 

135.769 

a  73, 140 

2.200 

53,921 

1191,860 

411,985 

223,782 

a254,260 

22,600 

426 

67,076 

1,858,628 

<;  188, 140 

64,650 

22.000 

167,460 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

-  100 
13.426 
88,635 
114,827 

3,500 

6 

18 

323 

45 

6 

8 

/15 

20 

1 

19 

i98 

22 

5 

89 

4 

1 

8 

43 

374 

216 

2 

466 

28 

30 

8 

3 

8 

1 

19 

30 

7 

94 
12 

8 
9 
10 

11 

/2 

22,607 

12 
13 

2 
133 

i78 

10 

9 

168 

1 

450 
A  8, 950 
64.397 
24,373 
1,270 
110,650 

1.000 

65,183 

130.526 

149,460 

22,550 

i 754, 160 

2.700 

20,000 

3.430 

207,715 

830,029 

al,  320, 539 

2,860 

a3, 470, 698 

104,190 

47,236 

1.000 

2,000 

16,525 

1.076 

211,050 

126.950 

14 

53 

1 34 

2 

15 
16 
17 
18 

10 

19 
20 

21 

1 

72 
553 
213 
1 
485 

27 
'  6 

11 

2 
9 
56 
52 

1,600 

81,961 

191,861 

252,954 

742 

A865,058 

8,500 

7,013 

300 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

104 

27 
28 

i 

29 
30 

31 

38.2 

5 

2,575 

964 

67,260 

64,446 

82 

22.5  9 
59.8                   2 

23.6  1               29 

33 

4 
9 

34 
35 

n 118, 993 

n25.6 

0  2,119 

0  472 

o2,058  !   029,929,510 

1 

J  2, 108, 318 

p  10, 941, 990 

iTIUSICAIi  INSTRUITIENTS. 


579 
4 
2 
68 
7 
2,289 
11 

34.1 
4.0 
2.0 

13.6 
7.0 

40.9 
2.2 

7 

4 

6 

1 
1 
4 

86,345 

160 

100 

16,902 

1,000 

289,885 

2,300 

22,510 

80,360 

86 
87 

60 

2,000 

200 

178,160 

650 

38 

1 
1 
7 
1 

8,250 

89 

40 

11 
2 

38 
2 

37,989 

41 
42 

2,960 

34.4 

20 

14 

52 

395,682 

68,749 

211,810 

JkNot  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  January  15, 1900.  Pennsylvania. 

{Including  strike  of  January  15, 1900,  Ohio. 

m  Not  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  July  1, 1894. 

«  Not  including  6  efetabllshments  closed  permanently,  1  establishment  in  which  department  on  strike 
closed  permanently.  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  2  establish- 
ments in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

o  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  2  establishments 
In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 

p  Not  including  9  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  Febru- 
ary 20, 1893,  Indiana. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continned. 
MBTAIiS  AND  JUBTAI^I^IC  G001MI-€oncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Tertitorles. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Alabamft ...           

6,758 

10,708 

6,626 

57,946 

8,415 

24 

1,188 

138,879 

26,746 

680 

1,726 

7,818 

100 

142 

26,268 

28,765 

9,108 

1,062 

15,260 

2,080 

825 

1,575 

24,736 

61,800 

106,250 

196 

486,973 

4,741 

8,717 

4,096 

721 

4.186 

170 

14,813 

20.508 

6,758 

10, 712 

6.631 

66,072 

8,415 

24 

1.188 

141,691 

27,061 

700 

1,727 

7,828 

100 

142 

26,529 

21,487 

9.109 

1,077 

15,295 

2,080 

825 

1,630 

25,675 

68,065 

106,825 

19G 

487,767 

6,691 

3,738 

1,095 

721 

4,186 

170 

14,848 

20,642 

2 

California 

4 

5 

8,126 

3 

(3<^orado _ 

4 

Connecticut 

6 

Delaware 

6 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

Georgia .' 

8 

Illinois 

2,712 
815 
20 

1 
10 

9 

Indiana 

10 

Iowa 

11 

iCanwMT .  .      . . ... 

12 

Kentucky 

13 

Louisiana 

14 

Maine 

15 

Maryland ..    .. 

271 

T22 
1 

15 
35 

16 

MaMacbusetts 

17 

Michigan 

18 

Minnesota 

19 

Missouri 

20 

Montana 

21 

Nebraska 

n 

New  Hampshire 

55 

939 

1,765 

675 

23 

New  Jersey 

24 

New  York 

25 

Ohio  (d) 

26 

Oregon 

27 

Pennsylvania  («) 

794 

850 

21 

28 

Rhode  Island.'./. 

29 

Tennessee .  . 

80 

Texas 

Utah 

81 

82 

Virginia *..*..  " .'.  "" 



83 

Washington 

34 

WMtVirjrinl^^.. 

85 
134 

85 

Wisconsin \ 

Total 

1,070,596 

17  406       1  f^)^  'w^  1 

1 

raUSlCAI.  INSTBUiflBNTS— Concluded. 


36 

Illinois    

8,325 

240 

232 

975 

98 

8,868 

1.358 

1 

45 
8 

8,326 
285 
235 
975 
108 

8,856 
.     1,478 

37 

Indiana 

38 

Kentucky 

39 

Massachusetts \.'. 

40 

New  Jersey 

5 

2 

120 

41 

New  York \,\ 

42 

Ohio 

Total 

20,081 

176 

20,257 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

b  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4,  1901. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  January  15, 1900,  Pennsylvania. 

e  Including  strike  of  January*  15,  1900,  Ohio. 
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Tablb  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continoed. 
]»IC:TilI.S  AND  mSTAULIC  CSOODS-Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
Kinal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

3,516 

2,337 

3,036 

6,395 

1,324 

17 

852 

37,964 

7,063 

243 

882 

2,388 

100 

59 

5,504 

5,945 

3,512 

385 

7,598 

1,800 

300 

258 

6,689 

26.723 

82,104 

63 

138,862 

6&5 

1,677 

74 

140 

1.465 

139 

6,772 

5,455 

4,480 

2,969 

8,196 

11,838 

2,106 

17 

897 

69,814 

17,632 

484 

1,502 

8.679 

100 

187 

6,772 

8,713 

4,221 

417 

9,646 

1,925 

325 

529 

11,736 

36,197 

57,319 

104 

236,476 

833 

2,742 

156 

506 

2,107 

139 

10,501 

7,172 

4,480 

2,969 

8,198 

12,880 

2,106 

17 

897 

60,865 

17,709 

484 

1,502 

3,679 

100 

137 

6,793 

8,777 

4,222 

417 

9.646 

1,925 

825 

529 

12,374 

86,570 

57,580 

104 

236.844 

899 

2,742 

156 

506 

2,107 

139 

10,536 

7,172 

974 
638 
281 
1,840 
96 

974 

647 

281 

1,404 

95 

142 
14 

696 
95 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1|042 

64 

4 
5 

6 

288* 

6,057 

945 

65 

118 

a  811 

288 
6,207 

962 
65 

118 
aSU 

49 

1,731 

447 

10 

17 

a207 

7 

1,051 
77 

150 
17 

8 
9 
10 

11 

(a) 

12 

13 

5 

269 

5885 

568 

78 

1,480 

575 

5 

269 

5903 

568 

88 

1,480 

576 

14 

2i 

64 
1 

131 
5  321 
97 
68 
769 
125 

15 

518 

16 
17 

10 

18 
19 

20 
21 

83 

1,112 

3,565 

4,707 

23 

14,356 

586 

•479 

31 

4 

.813 

31 

78 

8T9 

83 

1,197 

3.593 

4,749 

23 

14,403 

608 

479 

31 

4 

818 

31 

73 

879 

45 
269 

em 

1,962 

22 

638 
873 
211 

85 
28 
42 

23 
24 
25 
26 

868 
66 

47 
22 

5,932 
826 
826 

27 
28 
29 

SO 

81 

82 

33 

35 

50 
159 

34 

85 

312,826 

507,389 

3,947 

511, 83C 

/40,209 

/492 

/40,701 

^15,650 

raUSICAIi  INSTRt;ifIENTS-Ck)ncluded. 


1.088 
30 
25 
134 
100 
2,551 
319 

1,168 
30 
25 
134 
95 
4,999 
484 

1,168 

80 

26 

134 

100 

4,999 

644 

130 
14 
10 
66 
8 

778 
28 

130 
14 
10 
66 
8 

773 
23 

80 

36 

37 

38 

24 
8 
40 

39 

5 

40 

41 

60 

42 

4,247 

6,930 

65 

6,995 

1,024 

1,024 

102 

/Not  including  1  eetablishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  2  establishments 
in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Februarv  4, 1901. 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  whicn  strike  was  still  pending  July  1. 1894.  2  establishments  in 
which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901,  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PAPER  ANO  PAPER  CK>OI>S. 


Mar- 
Kinal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

ATerage 
days 
closed. 

1 

Connecticut 

9 

1 
3 
1 
5 
3 
13 
1 
2 
1 
4 

2 

i* 

i' 

8 

i' 

7 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 
4 

9 
1 
3 
1 
6 
8 
13 
1 
2 
1 
4 

2 

Delaware 



3 

Illinois 

1 

68 

58.0 

4 

Maine 

6 

Massachusetts 

1 
2 
4 

7 
8 
65 

7.0 
4.0 
13.8 

6 

New  Jersey 

7 

New  York 

8 

Ohio 

9 

Pennsylvania 

10 

West  Virginia 

11 

Wisconsin 

Total 

48 

8 

85 

43 

8 

128 

16.0 

POTTERY,  EARTHENWARE,  ETC. 


Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Total... 


1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4.0 

10 

9 

1 

10 

7 

117 

16.7 

4 

8 

1 

4 

3 

112 

37.8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

148 

148.0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1.0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2-5 

16 

7 

9 

48 

84 

4,349 

127.9 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

85 

U.7 

24 

12 

12 

84 

86 

3,789 

1(».3 

5 

2 

3 

U 

9 

270 

90.0 

3 

3 

7 

7 

1,122 

160.3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8.0 

75 

40 

35 

179 

107 

9,960 

93.1 

PRINTING  AND  PURLISHING. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey  (e) 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (/)........ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

24 

24 

6 

4 

1 

10 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

11 

4 

71 

57 

14 

14 

12 

2 

22 

13 

9 

6 

5 

1 

9 

8 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

20 

12 

8 

17 

14 

3 

35 

29 

6 

22 

16 

6 

4 

4 

10 

10 

14 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

254 

234 

20 

4 

3 

1 

68 

54 

9 

1 

1 

9 

4 

10 

2.5 

7 

4 

4 

106 

28.5 

57 

2 

3 

1.5 

11 

11 

? 

5 

2 

6 

3.0 

8 

1 

8 

8.0 

21 

3 

(0 

(c) 

191 

71 

236 

8.3 

22 

5 

19 

8.8 

9f} 

6 

1 

7 

7.0 

12 

1 

33 

33.0 

4 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

89 

7 

218 

81.1 

102 

3 

6 

2,0 

135 

69 

180 

2.6 

54 

4 

12 

3.0 

4 

23 

12 

696 

58.0 

15 

? 

511 

122 

(7452 

<7  3.7 

4 

1 

21 

21.0 

114 

15 

giie 

178.3 

2 

oNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

cEstablishmentJ*  closed  permanently. 

dNot  including  8  establiiBhments  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IT.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Ck>ntinued. 

PAPKB  AND  PAPBB  CKK>I»S. 


Days   until    strlkexB 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Tiomof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

8nc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

61 

4 
80 

2 
18 
15 
82 

7 
29 

8 
25 

5.7 
4.0 

26.7 
2.0 
8.6 
5.0 
6.8 
7.0 

14.5 
8.0 
6.8 

1 

1 

11 

98,288 

52 
5,025 

84 
1,149 
1,807 
2,260 

85 
8,250 

40 
920 

9960 

9805 

1 
2 

1 

500 

18,002 

8 

4 

i 

100 

800 

8,760 

^ 

2 

^ 

2 

7 

8 

1 
1 

800 

9 

10 

4 

200 

11 

316 

7.8, 

7 

8 

83 

17,405 

1,460 

28,467 

POTTERY,  EAJETTHKNlirABB,  ETC 


8 

177 

276 

178 

1 

2 

14 

6,657 

60 

4,555 

284 

1,125 

8 

4.0 

17.7 

69.0 

178.0 

•      1.0 

1.0 

4.7 

117.9 

12.0 

54.2 

25.8 

160.7 

3.0 

2 

8 

1 
1 

668 

86,411 

56,679 

20,000 

14 

100 

2,800 

1,242,464 

18  178 

728,869 

29,488 

886,880 

24 

400 
14,576 
15,000 
8,000 

12 

2 

1 

170 
5,500 
1,582 

18 

2 

14 
16 

1 

Id 

2 
2 

22 
2 

40 
2 
1 
1 

17 

1 
2 
2 
14 
1 

900 

516,000 

4,640 

162,162 

7,600 

66,250 

18 

24 
1 

30 
8 
6 

44,248 

19 
20 

a  43, 868 

21 
22 

86,800 

23 

24 

12,340 

68.9 

24 

71 

84 

2,516,570 

a  181, 108 

780,427 

PRINTING  AND  PUBUSfllNO. 


584 

4 

106 

1,040 

202 

28 

51 

104 

272 

d862 

2,286 

548 

899 

54 

720 

225 

74 

522 

769 

1,180 

1,808 

206 

1,230 

785 

68 

^10,566 

85 

14 


64.9 

2.0 

26.5 

18.2 

18.4 

2.5 

25.5 

20.8 

84.0 

d20.1 

12.0 

24.9 

16.3 

9.0 

60.0 

66.3 

74.0 

13.4 

7.6 

8.4 

83.5 

62.0 

58.6 

62.3 

84.0 

g20.7 

ZL8 

^22.8 

7.0 


61 
1 


248 
4 
68 


(ft) 


9 
2 
1 

63 

10 

2 

3 

6 

21 

90 

10 

16 

5 

11 

4 


21 
27 
80 
42 

2 
21 
11 

2 
181 


9,752 

2,100 

1,160 

101,828 

2,646 

1,232 

849 

6,664 

9,975 

80,677 

142,786 

49,827 

8,440 

8,744 

57,527 

11,000 

146 

86,568 

25,527 

24,606 

44,819 

2,484 

23,865 

80,198 

860 

586,878 

1,196 

146,180 

2,000 


1,567 
450 
800 
21,868 
669 
21 


8,446 
2,973 
6,804 

21,279 

7,801 

2,019 

659 

16,242 
8,985 
68, 
6,076* 
9,464 
7,356 

18,720 

119 

6,418 

8,995 


157,898 

25 

89,688 

827 


8,826 


8,060 

116,720 

1,090 

2,600 

26 

1,826 

2,985 

14,475 

262,775 

16,630 

20,250 

1,650 

022,700 

250 


20,775 
14,040 
28,120 
80,180 
2,000 
12,800 
18,150 


0  478,160 

200 

a  74, 920 

1,200 


e  Including  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  York. 

/Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey. 

g  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 


LAB  1901- 


-20 


26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
84 
85 
36 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   OOM2£ISSIOK£B   OF   LABOB. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOE  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Cootmued. 
PAPKR  AND  PAJPBR  €M»0]»»--C<meladcd. 


Mar- 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

g:liial 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Connectient 

1,385 
35 
135 
475 
418 
858 
511 
11 
885 
35 
418 

724 

2,109 

35 

282 

625 

679 

858 

1,108 

36 

S90 

35 

446 

2 

Delaware 

3 

niiuols 

147 

60 

261 

4 

Maine 

5 

MassAchusetts « - 

6 

New  Jersey - 

7 

New  York 

592 
25 
6 

8 

Ohio 

9 

PePBsylyftn^A.  -  ^ ^ . ,  -  -,...--..,-,  ,-.,.,,.,. 

10 

West  "Virginia 

11 

Wisconsin 

33 

Total 

4,161 

1,887 

5,998 

POTTERY,  EARTHEN  WARK,  ETC.— Concluded. 


12 

Delaware 

145 

1,285 

550 

110 

50 

80 

620 

8,296 

287 

12,545 

2,033 

1,615 

5 

145 

1,235 

625 

117 

60 

80 

620 

10,477 

483 

16.151 

2,139 

2,165 

5 

18 

Illinois 

14 

Indiana 

75 
7 

15 

Maryland 

16 

Massachusetts 

17 

Minnesota... 

18 

Missouri 

19 

New  Jersey , 

2,181 
196 

8,609 
106 
640 

20 

New  York 

21 

Ohio 

22 

Penni<ylvania 

28 

WestVii^nia 

24 

Wisconsin 

Total 

27, 4n 

6,814 

84,285 

PRINTING  ANO  PURI.lSHINe-<k>ntinned. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware ^ 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Florida 

Geoi^a 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Mary  Ian. i 

Massju'hu-rlls. 

MuhiKan 

Minnesota 

Missfjuri 

Mnntanu 

Nebraska 

N^'w  Jersey (b> 

NfW  Mexico... 

N.'W  York  (r) 

Nnrth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


a  Not  inclndlng  1  establishment  not  reported. 
6  Including  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  York. 
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TABt«  IT.— STRIKES  FOB  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— CoatinaecL 
PAP&S  A9W  PAPJBA  fiOeifeS-^Ooitchided. 


Strlkera. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  emplojr- 
mant  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

BzoQght 

from  other 

placee. 

ftoSW 
mai- 
ber. 

156 

4 

178 

20 
118 

60 
87S 

17 
135 

10 

41 

151 

4 
71 

68 

209 

4 

178 

20 
128 
867 
446 

17 
135 

10 

53 

46 

4 

26 

20 

66 

4 

101 

10 

76 

8 

131 

2 

70 

1 

4 

20 
10 

2 

102 
20 
60 

75 
10 
29 

3 

4 

68 
367 
208 

46 

8 

46 

5 

6 
24 

6 

288 
17 

88 
2 

7 
8 

136 
10 
68 

70 

9 

10 

86 

86 

26 

11 

1,097 

1,067 

495 

1,652 

284 

219 

603 

92 

POTTBRY,  EAIftTflKKl¥ABE,  KT€«-Cooe]aded. 


145 

146 

637 

1,065 

480 

680 

43 

UO 

7 

10 

75 

80 

430 

606 

8,596 

7,266 

261 

269 

4,619 

8,447 

906 

861 

1,620 

1,516 

5 

5 

1,045 
2 

1^885 
106 
«40 


145 

1,065 

006 

117 

10 

80 

605 

9,208 

261 

10,132 

967 

2,156 

5 


U 

150 


80 

413 


198 
80 


97 


11 
150 


SO 
610 


85 


15 


06 


17,778 


20,  fl 


4,460 


25,350 


882 


112 


904 


HI 


PRIlfTINO  AND  PVBIilSJHINtt— Continued. 


66 

12 

88 

747 

81 

83 

19 

120 

209 

251 

3,677 

498 

236 

86 

274 

87 

8 

970 

1,068 

1,319 

889 

25 

259 

267 

15 

11,661 

29 

8.800 

27 


12 
88 

884 
80 
8S 

18 

155 

207 

249 

8,188 

460 

286 

77 

882 

88 

t 

1.006 

1,836 

1,889 

774 

24 

252 

263 

20 

11,642 

29 

5,014 

26 


183 
1 


1 
12 

2 

7 

180 

60 

18 

9 
39 

2 


1,906 


96 

12 

33 

1,017 

81 

83 

19 

167 

209 

256 

8,313 

510 

249 

86 

421 

88 

3 

1.063 

1,128 

1,897 

889 

25 

2S0 

278 

20 

13,545 

29 

5,439 

27 


63 
12 
21 
289 
16 
88 
8 
41 
103 
141 
992 
292 
95 
68 
138 
90 


113 
206 
278 
834 

16 
107 

99 

13 

3,001 

8 

561 

20 


129 
"44 


63 
12 
21 
849 
19 
89 
16 

104 
148 

1,022 
848 
118 

86 
188 

90 


181 
226 
298 
372 

17 
111 
103 

13 

3,130 

8 

605 

20 


8 
21 
181 
10 
21 

2 
24 
89 
88 


60 
152 
132 
140 


1,061 

2 

307 

20 


cNot  iucludlug  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PRINTING  ANn  PUBl4lSHlNC»--Gontimied. 


States  and  Territ«>rle8. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vliinia 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  — 
Wyoming 

Total  ... 


Total 
strikes. 


765 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Establishments. 


Yes. 


No. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 
206 

4 

2 

12 
16 

5 

2 
18 
16 

6 
40 

2 


667 


108 


1,723 


Number 
closed 


Aggre-  !  Average 
gate  days      days 
closed.      closed. 


2 

2  1     1.0 

2 

6  1     8.6 

8 

7  1     2.8 

I 

1  1      1      1.0 
10      24  1     2.4 

8       29  1     3.6 

854       52,199 


56.3 


PITBI^C  1¥AYS  CONSTRUCTION* 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

VirginU 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


1 

7 

1 
7 

1 

7 

4 

80 

7.6 

4 

1 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2.0 

14 

2 

12 

14 

5 

20 

4.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

6.0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4.0 

85 

16 

19 

89 

27 

140 

6.-2 

16 

2 

18 

46 

15 

68 

4.2 

9 

1 

8 

9 

2 

11 

5.5 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i' 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

8.0 

4 

4 

4 

8 

6 

2.0 

22 

2 

20 

26 

11 

46 

4.2 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

8 

4.0 

28 

8 

26 

95 

86 

394 

4.6 

8 

8 

8 

1 

7 

7.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

43 

43.0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

81 

20.8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.0 

7 

7 

7 

5 

20 

4.0 

110 

23 

87 

156 

58 

815 

6.4 

1 
28 

7* 

1 
16 

1 
28 

20 

106 

6,3 

42 

6 

86 

89 

19 

46 

2.4 

4 
1 
3 

i" 

4 

1 
2 

4 
1 
8 

8 

4 

1.3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2.7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3.5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

6.6 

3 

8 

8 

8 

12 

4.0 

19 

2 

17 

74 

51 

405 

7.9 

4 

4 

4 

1 

8 

8.0 

890 

70 

820 

648 

836 

1,818 

5.4 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6 Not  including  5  establishments  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PRINTlNe  AND  PUBI^ISHINC-Continued. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  Dy  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Ag^egate. 

Average. 

ceeaea.       p^^,y 

Failed. 

Wage  lo88. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

19 

10, 815 

68 

6 

735 

204 

183 

7 

266 

42 

209 

428 

49 

6.8 
52.5 
17.0 

3.0 
61.8 
12.8 
36.6 

8.5 
20.5 

2.8 
34.8 
10.7 
24.5 

1 

3 
158 
4 
1 
8 
9 
5 
2 
8 
4 
4 
23 

9810 

392,804 

2,255 

129 

18,549 

29,876 

8,361 

1,027 

a6,364 

7,748 

4,210 

49,509 

1,068 

1156 

170,015 

796 

21 

8,918 

8,249 

2,905 

225 

1,865 

521 

75 

8,884 

$3,250 

166,480 

2,905 

150 

39,600 

2,900 

2,500 

1 

28  1               20 

2 

1 
4 
6 

1 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

5 
11 

2 
17 

2 

1,250 
1.560 
1,670 
102,375 
1,000 

12 

18 



539,869 

628.2 

c710 

C162 

C844 

a  1,829, 183 

530,286 

d  1,511, 026 

PUBLIC  1¥AY8  CONSTRUCTION* 


3 

36 

15 

82 

10 

5 

227 

168 

86 

95 

2 

8 

7 

99 

26 

488 

19 

43 

81 

2 

34 

1,568 

8 

147 

3 
4 

14 
1 
7 

11 

12 
556 

22 

8.0 
5.1 
8.8 
2.8 
5.0 
2.5 
6.8 
8.7 
9.6 

47.5 
2.0 
8.0 
1.8 
8.8 
5.2 
5.1 
6.8 

43.0 

20.8 
1.0 
4.9 

10.1 
8.0 
5.3 

32.6 
1.3 
3.0 
1.8 
2.8 
1.0 
8.5 
5.5 
4.0 
7.5 
5.5 

1 

1 
3 
2 

10 
1 
2 

18 
6 
3 

169 

14 

4 

1 
3 
1 



59,279 

2,685 

2,999 

525 

25,075 
100 
182 

16 

1 
1 

16 

17 

18 

95 

19 

21 
22 
6 
2 
1 

5 
18 

85,712 

14,512 

28,108 

1,620 

82 

8,500 

1,666 

8,711 

8,529 

86,970 

799 

14,800 

24,360 

169 

3,950 

168,830 

154 

33.952 

29,276 

1,648 

263 

1,369 

1,544 

66 

2,850 

7,118 

1,937 

52,282 

4.020 

175 

17,486 

5,700 

15,800 

500 

20 
21 

225 

22 

28 

24 

1 
3 
11 

4 
27 
2 

1 
4 

25 

1 
15 

800 

1,060 

2,500 

88,100 

26 



27 

r 

28 

28 

40 

29 

SO 

81 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

1,000 

10,000 

82 

1 

4 
61 

1 

83 

8 

79 
1 

12 

87 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

58 
8 

iso 

42,766 

50 

a  10, 940 

a9,448 

34 

12 

23,843 

85 
36 

14 
49 

1 

2 
3 

87 

a  738 

88 
89 

200 

40 

2 

41 

1,250 

42 

43 

1 

200 

1,800 

250 

33,950 

220 

44 

45 

2 
18 
1 

46 

8 

47 

48 

6,788 

10.4 

273 

77 

298 

604,893 

a25,981 

€217,466 

d  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
e  Mot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PRINTING  ANO  PUBI4ISJHINO— €k)ncludcd. 


Mar- 
ffinal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

total. 

255 

5,860 

266 

25 
568 
421 
122 

18 
866 
172 

69 
1,729 

15 

3 

672 

256 
6,532 
266 
25 
695 
421  1 

2 

Pennsylvania 

3 

Rhode  iRland • 

4 

South  Dakota 

5 

Tennessee  ■ 

127 

6 

Texas 

7 

Utah 

3 
8 

34 
9 

21 
226 

125 

8 

Vermont 

26 

9 

Virginia 

400 

10 

Washington 

181 

90 

1.966 

15 

11 

Wert  Virginia 

12 

Wisconsin '. 

.    18 

Wyoming 

Total 

a92.266 

a  18, 161 

110,453 

PUBI^IO  IXTAYS  OONSTRVCmON— Concluded. 


14 

91 

3,944 

1,462 

5,815 

75 

85 

8,655 

4,237 

4,180 

90 

25 

400 

1,000 

4,740 

1.560 

11,923 

818 

200 

746 

125 

674 

34,779 

400 

5,576 

9,148 

768 

125 

500 

535 

75 

800 

1,638 

835 

9,010 

816 

91 

8,944 

1,462 

5,860 

75 

85 

8.656 

4,237 

4,180 

90 

25 

400 

1.000 

4,740 

1,560 

.   11,923 

818 

200 

746 

125 

674 

84,779 

400 

6.576 

9,148 

768 

125 

600 

6a5 

75 

800 

1,638 

335 

9.040 

816 

15 

California 

16 

Colorado 

17 

Connecticut 

45 

18 

District  of  Columbia 

19 

Georgia 

20 

Illinois 

21 

Indiana 

22 

Iowa 

23 

Kansas 

24 

Kentucky 

25 

Maine 

.  26 

Maryland 

'  ?7 

MfUM^.^pipe^ .  _  . 

28 

Michigan 

29 

Minnesota 

30 

Missouri 

81 

Montana 

82 

Nebraska 

83 

New  Hampshire 

31 

New  Jersey 

35 

New  York 

86 

NorthDakota 

37 

Ohio 

38 

Pennsylvania 

39 

Rhode'  Island 

40 

South  Carolina 

41 

South  Dakota 

42 

Tennessee 

43 

Texas  

44 

Virginia 

45 

Washington 

46 

West  Virginia 

47 

Wisconsin 

48 

Wyoming 

Total 

114,880 

45 

114,925 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PRINTING  AND  PIJBIiISBLING-€k>noluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar-^ 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

12 

1,832 

61 

1 

99 
68 
35 

6 
96 
23 

9 
218 

1 

Female. 

6 

1 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

156 
2.006 

64 

16 
169 
267 

73 

3 

117 

187 

43 
563 

15 

167 

22 
176 
274 

71 

8 

124 

141 

48 
761 

15 

1 
67 

156 

2,267 

64 

22 

.      176 

274 

78 

8 

124 

141 

43 

761 

15 

17 

1,333 

61 

4 

99 
71 
40 

5 

96 
23 

9 
218 

1 

4 

344 

61 

4 
78 
56 
80 

1 
2 
8 

8 

4 

5 

8 
6 

5 

2 

7 
g 

50 

9 

10 

8 
160 

n 

12 

13 

30,267 

37,135 

8,153 

40,288 

9,128 

499 

9,622 

4,439 

PUBLIC  WAYS  CONSTRUCTION— Concluded. 


75 

8,270 

605 

707 

75 

88 

3,823 

2,871 

1,019 

87 

8 

400 

620 

1,719 

665 

9.561 

66 

200 

445 

125 

690 

17,008 

41 

2,414 

5,447 

349 

65 

500 

872 

78 

800 

1.605 

385 

5,187 

696 

75 

3,707 

695 

784 

75 

88 

4,834 

8,260 

1,819 

67 

8 

400 

620 

1,781 

1,815 

10,780 

66 

200 

746 

125 

690 

22,072 

41 

2,920 

6^898 

849 

65 

600 

415 

75 

800 

1,688 

835 

6,176 

596 

75 

3,707 

696 

784 

7b 

88 

4,384 

3,260 

1,319 

67 

8 

40O 

620 

1,781 

1,816 

10,780 

66 

200 

746 

125 

690 

22,072 

41 

2,920 

5,898 

349 

65 

600 

416 

76 

800 

1,688 

886 

6,176 

696 

20 
174 

25 

851 

9 

23 
756 

28 

262 

8 

20 
174 

25 

361 

9 

28 
766 

28 

262 

8 

14 

40 

15 

16 

150 

17 

18 

19 

238 

20 

21 

25 

22 

23 

24 



25 

35 

680 

66 

1,694 

48 

35 
580 
65 
1,594 
48 

26 
130 

26 

830 

8 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

260 

250 

60 

32 

83 

200 

1,787 

35 

352 

984 

225 

40 

60 

245 

75 

18 

43 

200 

1,787 

35 

852 

984 

225 

40 

60 

246 

76 

18 

48 

160 

1,082 

35 

29 

654 
40 
40 

34 

35 

36 

37 

88 

, 

39 

40 

41 

80 

42 

43 

18 
43 

44 

45 

46 

966 
160 

966 
160 

684 
160 

47 

48 

61,«9S 

72,765 

72,756 

9,438 

9,438 

4,886 
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Table  IV.--STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

PUBl4l€  IXrORKS  OONSTRC/CnON. 


States  and  Territories. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organisation. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate dasrs 
closed, 


Avera^re 
days     I 
clof^d. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  (a) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork(6) 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 

West  Virginia....... 

Wisconsin 

Total 


3 
4 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
8 

35  I 
8  I 

;1 

2 ; 

2  I 
21  I 

3 

7  I 

2  I 

2 

1 

10 
34 
12 

1 
15 

6 

1 

2 

3 

8 

1 
19 


3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

8 

27 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

19 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

6 

28 

3 

2 

18 

2 

17 


218 


35 


243 


140 


RAILROAD  CAR  RUILRINO. 


24 


70 

1 

116 


664  I 


3.0 
2.6 
3.0 
8.0  ■ 


4.5 
7.0 
8.7 
3.8 
3.4 
3.0 


3.0 


1.0 
2.6 
2.8 
i.4 
8.0 
2.6 


4 

16 

3.8 

17 

81 

4.8 

12 

54 

4.6 

7 

27 

3.9 

3 

5 

1.7 

1 

1 

1.0 



23.3 
1.0 
5.8 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Minouri 

New  York ^ 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

69 

29.6 

2 

1 

22 

7* 

2 

1 

16 

2 

1 
24 

7 

110 

15.7 

13 

2 

11 

13 

X 

6 

6.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

18.0 

6 

1 

6 

6 

4 

61 

15,3 

1 
6 

4* 

1 
2 

1 
6 

3 

6 

2.0 

9 

3 

6 

9 

2 

19 

9.6 

9 
18 

2 
3 

7 
15 

9 

18 

8 

9 

8.0 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2* 

1 

1 
2 

1 

94 

25 

69 

96 

28 

282 

12.3 

a  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PUBI4IC  IXrOHKS  OONSTR17CTION. 


Days  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

places  fllledTby  others. 

EstabliahjnentB  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

-■ 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

2 

1 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

7 

11 
8 

28 
2 

19 
7 

26 
171 

80 
3 
6 
7 
4 
2 

71 

31 

24 

56 
5 
2 

87 
81B 

160 
2 

63 

12 
1 

35 
6 

77 
1 

185 

2,3 
2,8 
4.0 
5.6 
.      2.0 
4.8 
7.0 
8.7 
4.8 
8.8 
8.0 
8.0 
1.8 
2.0 
1.0 
3.4 
4.4 
8.4 
7.9 
2.5 
2.0 
8.7 
9.4 
8.8 
2.0 
4.2 
1.7 
1.0 

17.5 
2.0 

25.7 
1.0 
6.2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

«802 
1,732 

810 
2,629 

108 
1,889 

760 

2,831 

46,483 

1,863 

iSi 

664 
2,110 

249 
35 
24,616 
4,626 
2.587 
6,806 
1,160 

170 
7,820 
98, 9M 
7,767 

260 

3,647 

1,197 

79 

1,736 

310 
4,610 

688 
14,919 

1 

1 
1 

flOO 

2 

3 

8 

1 
3 
1 
2 

15 
2 

600 

4 

5 

1 

275 

210 

660 

19.406 

1,600 

30 

6 

7 

1 

19 
6 

8 

2 

fl,600 

9 
10 

1 

11 

........... 

2 
8 

12 

1 

} 

9 
1 
3 

200 

76 

10 

26,087 

800 

2,160 

1,100 

1,000 

18 

1 

14 

1 

10 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
12 
12 
1 
8 
C 
1 

15 

2 

6 

1 
6 

1 

16 

17 

100 

18 
19 

20 



21 

2 
19 
3 

5 
8 
2 

860 

17,366 

1,606 

22 

820 

23 
24 

25 

6 

1 

1 

531 
16 

26 

27 

..: 

28 

2 
2 

1 
1 
13 

800 

29 

1 
2 

80 

31 

600. 
6,625 

32 

1 

12 



83 

1,866 

5.6 

99 

33 

HI 

288,548 

2,420 

78,874 

R^ 

klLROA 

D  CAR  1 

tvnjLmvG 

59 

6 

2 

818 

87 

21 

82 

14 

68 

135 

47 

114 

30 

2 

8 

29.5 

8.0 

2.0 

18.0 

6.7 

21.0 

18.7 

14.0 

11.8 

15.0 

5.2 

6.8 

80.0 

1.0 

9.0 

1 

1 
2 
1 

20 
9 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 

93,000 

266 

616 

472,536 

16,886 

'    8,720 

81,761 

621 

37,636 

46,789 

5,163 

23.992 

17,895 

860 

100 

1,161 

23,500 

34 

85 

86 

3 
2 

1 
2 

24,872 
700 

C24,960 

11,170 

600 

48,950 

37 
38 
39 

825 

40 

1 

41 

2 
4 

1 

216 
1,924 

4.000 
15,800 
4,285 
5,225 
1,260 
100 

42 

8 
2 
7 

43 
44 

45 

8,000 

46 

1 

47 

48 

..     .^.  .. 



988 

10.8 

20 

15 

61 

800,060 

82,188 

c 139, 690 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.-^TRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PUBUIC  IXroRKS  CONSTRVCnON— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 

bcr. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employeen  before  itrike. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Alabama , 

California 

Colorado , 

Connectioot  (a) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York  (6) 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


197 
306 
420 
60 
275 
60 
815 

6,635 
550 
35 
190 
968 
270 
815 

4,569 
780 
786 
402 
214 
270 

1,935 
16,860 

1,103 
800 

1,002 
906 
63 
300 
160 
68 
560 

2,168 


42,243 


197 

306 

420 

60 

276 

50 

315 

6,636 

550 

36 

190 

968 

270 

316 

4,670 

780 

786 

402 

214 

270 

1,986 

16,861 

1,106 

900 

1,002 

906 

63 

800 

160 

68 

650 

2,156 


42,246 


RAILROAD  CAR  RVII4OING— Concluded. 


34 

Alabama 

1,650 

1,888 

107 

46,436 

8.724 

131 

5,964 

60 

8,093 

6,287 

4,817 

29,910 

124 

2,075 

30 

1,660 

1,900 

107 

46,086 

8,724 

131 

5,974 

50 

3,101 

6,290 

4.817 

29,968 

126 

2,076 

30 

36 

Delaware 

12 

86 

Georgia ■ 

87 

Illinois 

650 

88 

Indiana     ...              .      ...          .... 

89 

Kentucky 

40 

Michigan 

20 

41 

Minnesota 

4? 

Missouri 

8 
3 

48 

New  York 

44 

Ohio 

46 

Pennsylvania 

28 

1 

46 

Tennessee 

47 

West  Virginia 

48 

Wisconsin 

Total 

109,816 

722 

110,037 

a  Including  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  New  York. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 
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Table  IV,— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES-Oontinued. 
PUBI^IC  IVORKS  CONSTRUCnOIf— Coucladed. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

- 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

112 
121 
129 
378 

43 
250 

50 

815 

4,274 

423 

35 
162 
641 

85 
277 
3.720 
480 
558 
343 
152 

26 

1,622 

9,480 

487 

40 
749 
370 

63 

95 

74 

60 

560 

1,514 

112 
148 
129 
403 

43 
250 

50 

815 

4,653 

438 

85 
162 
641 

85 
277 
3,760 
480 
595 
394 
214 

51 

1,882 

10,207 

976 

40 
771 
473 

63 

95 

74 

68 

560 

1,725 

112 
148 
129 
406 

48 
250 

60 

316 

4,658 

438 

d& 

152 
641 
86 

m 

3,760 

480 

696 

894 

214 

61 

1,882 

10,207 

976 

40 

771 

478 

68 

96 

74 

68 

660 

1.726 

42 
80 

42 
80 

1 

2 



3 

835 
86 
100 
60 
102 
717 
193 

835 
35 
100 
60 
102 
717 
196 

826 

ioo' 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

300 
40 

9 

10 

11 

4 

500 

3 

62 

492 

76 

77 

48 

4 

600 

8 

62 

492 

75 

77 

48 

12 

13 

14 

15 

366 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

25 

821 

1,163 

221 

25 

821 

1,163 

221 

21 

81 

c529 

110 

22 

23 

24 

25 

882 
165 

382 
155 

214 
80 

26 

27 

28 

29 

18 
40 

18 
40 

80 

15 

31 

82 

230 

230 

c36 

33 

27,667 

30,144 

30,144 

6,410 

5,410 

d2,lM 

RAILROAH  CAJBL  BUlI^DINO-OoDCluded. 


912 

46 

15 

9.025 

1,141 

64 

4,606 

37 

1.161 

1,077 

300 

1,967 

40 

122 

8 

1,650 
46 
15 
9,658 
1,816 
•  120 

1,161 

2,161 

525 

^U 

147 

8 

1,660 
46 
15 

9,758 

1,816 
120 

5,106 
87 

1,161 

^•^ 

147 
8 

97 

97 
36 
6 

921 

183 
50 

106 
87 

309 
80 
48 

287 
86 
16 
10 

97 

84 

85 
6 

901 

183 
60 

106 
87 

809 
SO 
48 

287 
85 
16 
10 

86 

86 

100 

20 

21 
88 
85 

87 

88 

89 

10 

40 

20 

41 

42 

43 

43 

44 

45 

21 

46 

47 

48 

20,680 

25,468 

110 

25,678 

2,100 

20 

2,120 

826 

cNot  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
ROPE  ANO  BAOOINO. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gate  days 

closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

California 

11:::::::: 

1  C.',V.'.', 

3  r;"T 

6    2* 

2  1 

1; 

6 
1 

1 
1 

5 
2 

6.0 
2.0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1.0 

5 

Massachusetts 

6 

Minnesota 

7 

Missouri 

2 

1 
3 
5 

9 
14 
44 
50 

4.5 
14.0 
14-7 
10.0 

8 

New  Jersey 

9 

New  Vork 

10 

Ohio 

11 

Texas 

Total 

19              -1 

16 

23 

H 

125 

P.  9 

RUBBER  C^ODS. 


12 

Connecticut 

14 
3 

27 
8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

ii* 

1 

13 
3 

16 
2 

2 

1 
1 
4 
1 

14 
3 

27 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 

4 
2 
13 
3 
1 

77 

17 

325 

28 

2 

19.3 
8,5 

26.0 
9.3 
2.0 

13 

Illinois 

14 

Massachusetts 

15 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  York 

17 

Ohio 

18 

Pennsylvania 

19 

Rhode  Island 

1 

4              4.0 

20 

Wisconsin 

Total 

56 

18 

43 

56 

24 

453            18.9 



SHIPBUILDING,  ^T€. 


Alabama 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey  lb) 
New  York  (c).. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island.. 

Virginia 

Washington  ... 
WtoconBin 

Total.... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

20.0 

11 

6 

5 

11 

2 

19 

9.5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

80 

80.0 

12 

9 

21 

9 

306 

84.0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

86 

86.0 

2 
1 



2 
6 

5 

35 

7.0 

12 

5 

18 

6 

59 

11.8 

4 

16 

10 

1,696 

169.8 

12 

5 

78 

89 

487 

12.6 

8 

2 

9 

6 

100 

16.7 

2 

2 

2 

158 

76.5 

10 
26 

18 

6 
8 

10 
108 

22 

606 

27.6 

12 

5 

14 

4 

26 

6.5 

20 

11 

64 

43 

396 

9.2 

1 
4 

1 
8 

1 
8 

2 

77 

88.6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4.0 

5 

1 

7 

2 

120 

60. 0 

151 

83 

68 

873 

155 

4,167 

26.9 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  31, 


,  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
ROPB  AND  BAGOINO. 


Days  until    strlkeTs 
were  reemployed  or 
pUceB  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss.     Assistance. 

1 

num- 
ber. 

5 
2 

1 
3 
3 
17 
14 
110 
60 
10 

5.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
8.0 

1 
1 

$1,510 
84 
60 
160 

92,000 
150 

1 

2 

1 

1 



100 

1 
1 

15 

600 

1,662 

10,200 

20,866 

5,118 

8.0 

5.7 
14.0 
18.8 
10.0 
10.0 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

2 

160 

500 

5,000 

26,300 

3,400 

5 

1 

100 

10 

2,000 

11 



227 

9.9 

11 

2 

10 

41,656 

150 

87,460 

RUBBER  CK>ODS« 


120 
23 
1,001 
28 
22 
U 
21 
15 
9 

8.6 
7.7 
87.1 
9.8 
11.0 
11.0 
21.0 
8.8 
9.0 

6 
2 
3 
1 

8 
17 

48,970 

1,881 

279,875 

5,075 

1,875 

1,260 

400 

3,700 

535 

1,200 

a20,600 

1,675 

185,000 

15,080 

400 

2,500 

50 

1,520 

12 

18 

7 

28,800 
1,000 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1,260 

22.8 

12 

7 

37 

842,521 

80,600 

a  226, 675 

SmPBlJlI^OING,  ETC. 


20 

208 

24 

61 

399 

89 

70 

85 

152 

1,751 

1,148 

246 

158 

140 

1,684 

237 

1,283 

9 

865 

4 

475 

20.0 
18.9 

6.0 
61.0 
19.0 
19.5 
85.0 

7.0 

8.4 
109.4 
15.7 
27.8 
76.5 
14.0 
16.8 
16.9 
20.0 

9.0 
44.4 

4.0 
67.9 

1 
7 
4 

2,000 

60,992 

4,547 

2,600 

141,785 

8,590 

5,393 

10,000 

86,508 

85,451 

49.276 

194,688 

11,000 

63,654 

266,744 

34,837 

204,566 

180 

35,909 

2,400 

121,745 

800 

76,180 

800 

1,000 

56,625 

100 

2,000 

1,500 

6,650 

47,475 

12,677 

88,750 

1,000 

29,960 

113,415 

60,284 

581,960 

21 

2 

2 

8,630 

22 
28 

1 

24 

6 

15 
2 

1 

4,000 

25 

26 

1 
6 
6 
9 

45 
5 
1 
5 

44 
8 

14 
1 
1 

27 

28 

4 
6 
10 

8 
1 

18 
4 
1 
5 

36 
6 

48 

200 
5,076 

29 
80 
81 

38,200 
1,000 

18,200 

12,004 
1,664 

20,000 

82 

88 

S4 

23 

1 
2 

35 
86 
87 
38 

7 

1 
6 

d5,160 

89 

40 

1 

8,125 

6,700 

41 

8,488 

22.8 

149 

54 

170 

1,882,254 

106,998 

d  1,041,966 

c  Including  strike  of  Julv  31, 1899,  New  Jersey. 
dNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
ROPB  AND  BAOQlBfC~<X>ncluded. 


Mar- 
Srinal 
uaxn- 
bcr. 

Stales  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  itrlke. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Callfoniia 

172 
60 
60 
162 
205 
196 
145 
200 
646 
866 
260 

88 
40 
100 
68 
226 
86 
460 
660 
848 
60 
60 

206 
90 
150 
216 
430 
230 
.  595 
850 
894 
905 
SOO 

2 

Illinois , 

8 

Indiana 

4 

Kentucky 

5 

ManachuBetts 

6 

MInne60ta 

7 

MiiBourl 

8 

New  Jersey 

9 

New  York 

10 

Ohio 

11 

Texas 

Total 

2,880 

2,084 

4.8M 

RUBBER  GOODS— Concluded. 


Ck)nnecticnt . . 

IJUnoIs 

Ifassachusetto 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 
Wisconsin  — 

Total... 


6,167 
655 

6,981 
411 
285 
84 
218 

1,161 
60 


16,907 


14,678 


7,188 

IS,80U 

150 

705 

4.886 

11.817 

249 

660 

276 

660 

40 

124 

36 

248 

1,810 

2,971 

150 

200 

30,586 


SHIPBI7II«DING«  BT€«— Concluded. 


21 

Alabama 

66 

a  12, 914 

8,060 

42 

8,036 

637 

166 

712 

2.724 

6,277 

2.303 

6,871 

240 

2,844 

10,634 

7,712 

37.288 

75 

9,665 

210 

1,978 

65 

ol2,92S 

8,060 

42 

8.038 

637 

166 

712 

2.724 

6,277 

2,303 

5,871 

240 

2,844 

10,634 

7,712 

87,238 

75 

9,665 

210 

1.978 

22 

California 

a9 
10 

23 

Delaware 

24 

Florida 

25 

Illinois 

3 

26 

Iowa 

27 

Kentucky 

28 

IxyuiiftAna 

29 

Maine 

30 

Maryland 

81 

MMvachnsettH 

82 

Michigan 

83 

MiSJuri ..:;;........:.:.:;:...:;:::  ::...      ::. 

84 

New  Jersey  Cb) 

85 

NewYork(c).. 

86 

Ohio 

87 

Pennsylvania 

38 

Rhode  Island 

89 

Virginia 

40 

41 

Wisconun 

Total 

a  117, 192 

a22 

a  117. 214 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  31, 1899,  New  York. 
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Tabui  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
ROPE  ANA  BAC^IN€»-Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  oat  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

gmai 
num- 
ber. 

68 

10 

25 

213 

6 

105 

670 

850 

821 

250 

200 

162 
50 

83 

40 
25 
58 
5 
24 
450 
650 
280 
27 

105 

90 

25 

215 

5 

105 

570 

850 

796 

642 

200 

19 

19 

1 

2 

8 

162 

....?....... 

4 

5 

81 
120 
200 
518 
615 
200 

00 

21 

81 

6 

7 

8 

27 
15 

27 
15 

1 

9 

10 

11 

\    —       ' 

2,617 

2,108 

1»667 

3,695 

121 

21 

142 

1 

RrSBER  CMM>I>S-€oncluded. 


1,579 

147 

5,221 

486 

322 

84 

23 

516 

32 

1,232 

167 

^,966 

870 

222 

45 

10 

421 

10 

30 

3,777 

249 

200 

89 

23 
740 

22 

2,516 

197 

9,763 

619 

422 

84 

83 

1,161 

32 

111 

44 

155 

12 

13 

497 
8 

18 

1 

402 

890 
3 

18 
1 

10 
16 

1 

466 

14 
16 

16 

17 

10 
16 

18 

19 

1 

20 

8,410 

8,463 

6,864 

14,827 

681 

472 

1,108 

406 

SHIPBini^DING,  BT€.--Concluded. 


22 

509 

149 

40 

2,016 

153 

88 

712 

1,369 

1,250 

1,185 

2,731 

145 

1,134 

4.848 

1,458 

4,358 

10 

942 

52 

929 

65 

1  041 

439 

40 

8560 

287 

113 

712 

1,860 

1,655 

1,801 

4,882 

206 

1,154 

5,947 

i;841 

6,488 

10 

2,666 

210 

998 

65 

1,041 

439 

40 

8,550 

237 

113 

712 

1,550 

1,655 

1,801 

4,882 

205 

1,154 

6.947 

1841 

6,488 

10 

2,655 

210 

998 

16 
348 
47 

15 
848 
47 

16 
61 
18 

21 



22 

23 

24 

487 
28 

487 
28 

ioo* 

28 

25 

26 

27 

28 

117 
27 
187 
139 
88 
143 
712 
812 
1,982 
10 
210 

117 

27 

187 

189 

88 

143 

712 

812 

1,982 

10 

210 

111 
12 

29 

80 

31 

46 

32 

83 

119 
182 

75 
1,360 

10 

34 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

256 

256 

286 

41 

24,122 

85,088 

36,068 

4,967 

4,957 

2»801 

c  Including  strike  of  July  81, 1899,  New  Jersey. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

8II4K  CtOODS. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
orgranlTation. 

Establishments 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
cloBed. 

1 

Connecticut 

12 
2 

U 
137 

97 

21 
7 

s' 

69 
67 
4 

12 
2 
8 

78 
80 
17 

7 

12 
2 
11 
235 
110 
21 
7 

2 
1 
3 
175 
71 
4 
1 

21 
10 
58 
6,676 
683 
14 
7 

10.5 

2 

Maryland 

10.0  • 

3 

MaflMvcrhufietts . . .  -■ 

19.3 

4 

New  Jersey 

31.9 

5 

New  York 

9.6 
8.5 
7.0 

6 

Pennsylvania 

7 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

287 

188 

154 

898 

257 

6,869 

24.8 

STONE    QITARRYINO    AND    CUTTINfi^. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

a.TiLC^t!^l.t(&) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kannas 

Kentucky 

Maine(b) 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  (/) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebniska 

New  Hampshire  (ft) . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  (A) 

Pennsylvania  (?) 

Rhode  Island  (5) .... 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfiglnia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


1 

1 

5 

28 

28 

60 

1 

1 

1 

85 

27 

8 

79 

1 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

29 

44 

87 

7 

67 

65 

46 

19 

475 

12 

10 

2 

24 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

3 

4 

4 

12 

34 

27 

7 

62 

16 

14 

2 

21 

69 

55 

14 

583 

8 

6 

2 

19 

86 

27 

9 

82 

14 

11 

3 

80 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

15 

11 

g 

8 

28 

11 

^ 

5 

41 

288 
1 
41 

183 
1 
27 

105 

1,002 

1 
171 

i4* 

53 

29 

24 

222 

5 

8 

2 

29 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

6 

8 

6 

2 

16 

7 

6 

1 

18 

1 

1 

1 

16 

18 

8 

381 

6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

8 

8 

1 

2 

3 

12 

11 

1 

84 

856 

612 

244 

3,583 

1 

8 

56 

877 

14 


31 
11 

246 
16 
41 
41 
8 
15 
19 
85 

634 
1 

110 
90 


1 
3 
6 
9 
1 
209 
3 
3 


28 


125 
342 


1,019 

30 

116 

dl,227 

11,019 

156 


10 


2,171 

206 

d 13, 430 

294 

dl46 

5,108 

49 

1,210 

dl05 

1,566 

18,841 

8 

2,047 

2,881 


2,0 


1 

35 
20 
544 
2 
2,724 
56 
60 


371 


j61,199 


25.0 
11.4 


90.9 
•  90.0 
14.5 
d22.3 
29.2 
11.1 


3.3 


70.0 

18-7 

d54.8 

IS.  4 

dll.2 

124.6 

16.3 

80.7 

d5.S 

44.5 

21.8 

3.0 

18.6 

32.0 


1.0 
11.7 

3.8 
60.4 

2.0 
13.0 
18.7 
20.0 


13.3 


>29.4 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  Maifsachusctts. 

cNot  including  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  June  28, 1893. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

e  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

/Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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T.^BLE  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

SILK  GOOIMS. 


Days  until  strikeiB 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  others. 

Establishmenta  In  which 
Btrikefl— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Maiw 
ginaS 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

108 

28 

407 

8,170 

1,861 

210 

68 

9.0 
14.0 
87.0 
34.8 
16.9 
10.0 

9.7 

7 

5 
2 
8 
188 
45 
19 
6 

114.426 

2,250 

55,848 

1,580,029 

217,475 

85.059 

4,759 

a|8,600 
5,500 
48,875 
672,922 
98,447 
10,899 
760 

) 

2: 

2 
73 
49 

2 

1 

29 
16 

1800 

67,273 

a30,206 

1,630 

8. 

4 
6- 

ft. 

1 

f 

10,856 

27.3 

133 

47 

218 

1,909,846 

a99,909 

a836,003 

STONE    QITARRYINO    AND    CTUTTINO. 


125 

898 

7 

3,114 

SO 

921 

dl,426 

14,202 

233 

6 

10 

294 

2,725 

869 

d86,117 

828 

d4,866 

1,210 

dl,079 

1,609 

22,962 

3.660 

5,838 

1,756 

4 

52 

179 

691 

2 

22,324 

270 

60 

24 

706 

25.0 

'?:8 

89.4 

30.0 

81.8 

d21.6 

29.9 

9.7 

8.0 

8.8 

24.5 

44.0 

17.6 

d60.3 

17.-3 

deo.i 

74.5 
16.8 
80.7 
d40.0 
89.2 
22.9 

8.0 
20.8 
26.3 
60.5 

1.0 

8.7 
11.2 
45.5 

2.0 
58.6 
54.0 
20.0 

8.0 
20.8 

1 

5 
22 

3,600 

87,736 

336 

211.386 

2,230 

29,843 

223,151 

1,689,025 

11,309 

89 

1,226 

3,280 

267,729 

56,861 

1,251,281 

19,496 

122,017 

100,073 

4,206 

43,060 

89.632 

82,352 

1,156,736 

860 

146,246 

625,588 

65,072 

672 

12.660 

23,096 

28,968 

75 

471,259 

23,888 

8,040 

556 

28,367 

1,500 
13,752 

B 

36 
1 
45 

2 

all,  603 

10 

8 

26 
1 

10 

27 
156 

13 
2 
1 

39,623 

650 

c900 

400 

15, 718 
700 

396,692 
2,600 
10,854 
78,425 
522,063 
2,700 

11 

19 

28 

219 

6 

18- 

17 

100 

5 

14 
16. 
16- 
17 

2 
7 
22 
11 
325 
9 
63 
7 
2 

18^ 

5 

22 

5 

141 

8 

662 

54,302 

«8,023 

202,642 

4,273 

14,555 

1,024 

835 

1,000 

6,065 

25,860 

ff  118, 411 

1,100 

34,190 

«24,810 

a499,242 

5,090 

106,600 

17,760 

6,000 

14,000 

7  286 

87,472 

526,668 

864 

62,703 

143,037 

43,250 

1^ 

18 
5 
117 
2 
19 
51 
1 

15 

22 

30 

876 

20- 
21 
22- 
28^ 
24 

22 

25. 
26- 

27" 

4 

3 
470 

1 
118 
115 
27 

2 

8 
156 

28. 
2» 
3> 
31 

16 
23 

1 

42 
84 

1 
4 
1 
7 
4 

8,167 

15,184 

10,900 

800 

2,650 

1,436 

190 

32: 
33- 
84 
35- 

5 
3 
8 
1 
287 
4 
3 

8,450 

8,300 

2,660 

15 

76,994 

24,660 

1,575 

100 

10,615 

36- 

6 

1 

38. 
39- 

87 

1 

7 

17,647 
2,116 

40^ 
41 

42; 

3 
2 

125 
1,300 

43- 

32 

41 

i  132, 890 

J37.1 

1,873 

636 

1,074 

6.840,849 

^662,261 

Z2, 678, 616 

• 

oKot  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 

h  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  3,  1899,  PennMylvanla. 
i  Including  strike  of  October  3, 1899.  Ohio. 
iNot  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  17  establishments  not  reported  and  10  establishments  included  In  lockout  of  Jui)& 
28, 1893,  District  of  Columbia. 

/Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMKISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continaed. 
SIIiK  C»OO08-<)oncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1 

Connecticut , - 

2,910 

170 

919 

23,406 

6,704 

2,849 

113 

2,657 
115 

1,982 
21,891 

6,684 

8,897 
426 

5,567 

285 

2,901 

48.297 

13.388 

6,746 

539 

2 

I^i^ryland - 

3 

Massachusetts 

4 

New  Jersey 

5 

New  York 

6 

Pennsylvania 

7 

Rhode' Island 

Total 

87,071 

40,652 

77,723 

STONB  4lI^A»RYIBfG  AJNJD  €UTnBrO— Concluded. 


8 

Alabama  ..- - 

53 

1,886 

22 

6,281 

66 

607 

7,882 

82,618 

914 

120 

121 

829 

53 

1,886 

22 

6,281 

66 

607 

7,882 

82,626 

914 

120 

121 

829 

4,987 

2,272 

90,821 

696 

6.111 

2,261 

79 

148 

1.251 

936 

26.118 

53 

4,808 

9.786 

1,390 

197 

665 

834 

469 

15 

7,624 

617 

80 

210 

1.402 

9 

California - 

10 

Colorado 

11 

ConnectlciH (o) 

12 

Delaware 

13 

Pirtr*pt"f  Oolnm^^'ft . . 

14 

Georria 

15 

lUlnois 

8 

16 

Indiana 

17 

Iowa 

18 

Kansas 

19 

Kentucky 

20 

Maine  (a)  

4,937 
2,272 
20,815 
696 
5,111 
2,261 



21 

Maryland 

22 

Massachusetts  (5) 

« 

23 

Michigan 

24 

Minnesota 

25 

Missouri 

26 

Montana 

79 

148 

1,251 

936 

26,118 

53 

4,808 

9,761 

1.390 

197 

665 

834 

469 

15 

7,624 

617 

80 

210 

1,402 

27 

N-*^-"^'~          

28 

N                      Tc{a) 

29 

80 

81 

Nurth  Carolina 

32 

Oliio  (c) 

33 
34 

I'eiinsvlvnnia  (^f).. 

25 

RhodJ  Island  (o) 

35 

Si'UtliCjin.liiiii 

36 

S(                         

87 

T                        

88 

Texas 

39 

Utah 

40 

Vermont 

41 

Virginia 

42 

Washington 

43 

Vl>«t.  Virgipift 

41 

Wisconsin 

Total 

143, 148  1                 39 

143,187 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  March  1. 1900,  MaiK«achusettfi. 

b  Including  strike  of  March  1, 1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine.  New  Hamiwhire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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Tabub  rr.-«TRIKE8  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES-Oontinued. 
9II«K  C(OOIMi— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  ont  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nmn- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

988 

111 

1,417 

20,545 

6,434 

2,221 

810 

882 
119 
600 

18,488 

1C949 

1188 

87 

678 

58 

1,518 

18,911 

4,560 

1,718 

228 

1,560 
177 

2,018 
87,894 

9  499 

2,856 
816 

29 

82 

40 

1,886 

648 

169 

84 

12 

41 

82 

171 

1.686 

685 

245 

46 

28 
20 
120 
538 
175 
68 
84 

1 
2 

181 
800 
142 
76 
12 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

31,971 

26,158 

27,661 

53,819 

2,183 

678 

2,866 

968 

8TONS  ^lUARRYINO  ANO  CUTTINO—Conchided. 


41 

1,458 

14 

8,298 

66 

467 

2,896 

24,869 

687 

17 

67 

85 

2,592 

1,233 

13,679 

593 

8,169 

968 

74 

148 

610 

860 

18,458 

68 

2,648 

5,879 

739 

60 

896 

882 

298 

15 

6,091 

571 

80 

25 

759 

68 

1,544 

14 

8,607 

66 

548 

6,164 

27,527 

747 

17 

121 

85 

8,069 

1,894 

15,929 

M7 

8,254 

1,132 

79 

148 

782 

860 

20,894 

58 

2,999 

8,222 

756 

60 

415 

416 

806 

15 

6,964 

574 

80 

48 

946 

68 

1,544 

14 

8,607 

66 

548 

6,164 

27,527 

747 

17 

121 

85 

8,069 

1,894 

15,929 

647 

8,254 

1,182 

79 

148 

782 

860 

20,8m 

53 

2,999 

8,222 

759 

50 

416 

416 

306 

15 

6,964 

574 

80 

43 

946 

. 

8 

297 

297 

38 

9 

10 

851 

851 

17 

11 

12 

2 

945 

2,227 

2 

945 

2,227 

18 

682 
616 

14 

15 

16 

9 

9 

17 

18 

19 

620 
203 
1,900 
13 
466 
131 

520 
203 
1,900 
13 
466 
131 

-      114 

111 

813 

13 

858 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

118 

126 

212 

3,460 

118 

126 

212 

3,460 

118 

8 

7 

1,082 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

270 
728 
86 
18 
10 
31 

16 

286 
728 
86 
18 
10 
81 
40 

171 
474 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

10 

37 

40 

38 



39 

122 

122 

265 

89 

40 

265 

41 

42 

is 

18 

13 
18 

8 
15 

43 

44 

93,724 

110,623 

110,523 

12,681 

16 

12,597 

4,589 

c  Not  inclnding  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  October  3, 1899,  Peunsylvania. 
dlncluding  staSke  of  October  8, 1899,  Ohio. 
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Table  IV.-^TRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continned. 


[The  general  strike  of  telegraphen  July  19, 1888,  which  extended  through  all  the  States  and  Terrl- 
^                                                   torles.  is  included  in  New  York.] 

Mai^ 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gate  days 

closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

Alabama 

1 
6 
2 
8 
9 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 
25 
6 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 

1 

8* 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2' 

1 
1 
1 

2' 

5 

4 

i* 

2* 

1 

1 
8 



20 

1 

18 
2 
8 

11 
5 
8 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
6 

28 
8 
1 

13 
8 
9 
2 
3 
1 

2 

California 

8 

15 

5.0 

8 

Colorado 

4 

Connecticut 

."*!!.*!!!*.' 

5 

Illinois 

6 

Indiana 

7 

Iowa 

8 

Louisiana 

9 

Maine 

10 

Maryland 

11 

Massachusetts 

12 

Minnesota 

18 

Montana 

14 

Nebraska 

15 

New  Jersey 

16 

New  York 

17 

OWo 

1 

6 

6.0 

18 

Oregon 

19 

Pennnylvania --,-■, 

20 

Rhode  Island 

21 

Texas  

22 

Washington 

23 

West  Virginia 

1 

8 

3.0 

24 

Wisconsin 

Total 

95 

28  J         fi7 

186 

5 

24 

4.8 

TOBACCO. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total I    1,509 


8 
9 
1 

18 

1 

3 

160 

99 

47 

42 

7 

25 
4 
6 
28 
88 
62 
27 
40 
5 
5 

23 

566 

3 

2 

86 

120 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

28 
1 
1 
89 

6 
9 
1 

14 
1 
3 

35 
84 
47 
36 
7 

20 
2 
4 

22 
80 
60 
27 
87 
6 
4 

18 

407 

2 

2 

74 

87 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

19 
1 

29' 

2 
4* 

""m 

15 
6* 

5* 

2 
2 
6 
3 
2 

8* 

i' 

5 
169 

1 

U 

33 

i* 

9" 

i" 

10 

9 

23 

1 

35 

8 

5 

591 

1,232 

92 

87 

9 

SO 

4 

9 

73 

80 

124 

35 

88 

11 

15 

51 

2,792 

8 

6 

205 

202 

1 

2 

10 

2 

1 

55 
1 

30 
236 

6 
19 
1 

17 

8 

1 

681 

244 

36 

44 

9 

6 

108 

410 

1 

129 

9 

2 

d25,522 

e8,792 

767 

884 

289 

320 

17.2 

21.6 

1.0 

7.6 

8.0 

ZO 

d48,2 

elb.S 

21.3 

20.1 

26.6 

58.3 

7 

9 

56 

54 

10 

59 

8 

18 

89 

778 

2 

8 

105 

75 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

34 
1 

80 
161 

151 

131 

2,040 

1,171 

156 

pl,590 

83 

58 

1,220 

A  9, 911 

5 

12 

d2,384 

1.582 

7 

14 

209 

15 

8 

495 

28 

420 

2,811 

21.6 

14.6 

S6.4 

21.7 

15.6 

y27.4 

*^  4.1 

4.5 

81.8 

A12.9 

2.5 

4.0 

<f22.7 

21.1 

7.0 

14.0 

34,8 

7.5 

S.O 

14.6 

28.0 

14.0 

17.5 

1,509 

1,102 

407 

6,153 

2,372 

<56,574 

<24.0 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 
5  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  18, 1901. 
dNot  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
eNot  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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Table  IV — STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
TKIjBGBAFM  an ]>  TELBPHONB. 


[The  general  strike  of  telegraphers  July  19, 1888,  which  extended  through  all  the  States  and  Teiii- 
tories,  is  included  in  New  York.] 

Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

T^omof 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Sue- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

a487 

27 

17 

65 

282 

31 

2 

14 

12 

16 

5 

118 

1 

185 

277 

88 

8 

108 

4 

817 

68 

13 

1 

1.0 

a28.6 

18.5 

2.1 

6.9 

56.4 

10.3 

2.0 

.        7.0 

6.0 

8.2 

2.5 

118.0 

1.0 

27.0 

9.8 

4.8 

3.0 

8.3 

1.3 

90.8 

31.5 

4.3 

1.0 

1 
a2 
2 
6 
8 

170 

al8,882 

728 

870 

6,686 

1,588 

1,184 

150 

160 

2,450 

1,568 

840 

3,000 

28 

7,304 

270,536 

4,564 

28 

8,480 

28 

97,880 

4,200 

625 

5 

a9 

a6 

a|860 

a8e,700 

d50 

10 

6,770 

710 

1,000 

20 

400 

600 

600 

800 

200 

2 
8 

1 
2 

4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

10 

2 

11 

17 

1 

1$ 

1 
2 

23 
4 

1 
9 
8 
1 

14 

2 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 

1.060 
68,940 

1,000 

914,710 

8.785 

17 

18 

2 

2 

700 

2,000 

19 
20 

8 

4,600 
600 

50,100 

2,000 

150 

21 

2 

22 

1 

1 

2 

28 

24 

a2,587 

a  18. 9 

a88 

a22 

o74 

a425,699 

a71,650 

e994,065 

TOBACCO. 


351 

562 

1 

628 

9 

97 

d 28. 186 

C28.284 

'2,856 

2,478 

239 

1,237 

81 

224 

5,793 

2,531 

4,048 

708 

<72,768 

202 

66 

1,768 

A  25, 873 

8 

18 

d5,963 

5,987 

7 

21 

337 

244 

3 

2,680 

28 

420 

9,458 


39.0 
24.4 

1.0 
17.8 

3.0 
19.4 
(247.8 
el8.9 
25.6 
28.5 
28.6 
41.2 

7.8 
24.9 
79.4 
31.6 
32.6 
20.2 
g31.6 
18.4 

4.4 
34.7 
A9.3 

2.7 

3.0 

c229.4 

29.6 

7.0 

10.5 

83.7 

122.0 

3.0 
48.7 
28.0 
14.0 
40.1 


4 
5 
1 

31 

3 

4 

341 

657 

40 

36 
2 

19 


3 

55 

56 

89 

15 

76 

9 

9 

42 

865 

2 

6 

126 

91 

1 


1 

80 
184 


156 
18 
28 
7 


155 


12 


1 

94 

657 

.      29 

44 

7 

11 

4 

6 

16 

23 

33 

19 

11 

2 

1 

9 

1,782 

1 


40 


11,901 

17,280 

45 

5,587 

100 

881 

2,241,619 

417,156 

25,371 

65,795 

3,956 

41,426 

9.810 

5,891 

53,600 

159,214 

173,609 

17,016 

87,202 

1,429 

8,840 

61,655 

3,312,263 

575 

476 

96,217 

427,835 

204 

2,115 

3,460 

1,090 

1,500 

85,501 

768 

1,200 

230,633 


3,189 

8,708 

32 

1,837 


115 

440,618 

84,688 

11,702 

12,800 

489 

12,579 

8,675 

1,966 

27,946 

50,967 

88.986 

7,175 

8,414 

301 

462 

6,315 

609,906 

70 


26,614 

122,567 

68 

1,173 

1,089 

207 

321 

2,277 

240 


83,479 


5,800 

6,700 

15 

3,818 


800 

706,960 

208,068 

10,712 

62,125 

2,625 

31,575 

550 

710 

/  47, 800 

98,545 

98,877 

13,520 

514,545 

550 

948 

12,945 

61,170,129 

135 

125 

49,195 

176,209 

26 

2,500 

•2,800 

5,000 


26,550 

126 

2,000 

90,141 


i 128, 499 


i20.9 


2,738 


418 


2,997 


7,517,709 


1,610,440 


i 2, 840, 112 


/Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
g  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanentlv. 
A  Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanenUv'. 
i  Not  including  17  establishments  closed  permanently. 
J  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.-STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
TEIiBORAPH  Alf  J»  TEIiSraOlfK-Ooiicladed. 

[The  greneral  etrike  of  telegraphers  July  19, 1888.  which  extended  throoRh  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, is  Inclnded  in  New  York.] 


Ifar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


Female. 


TOtaL 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

IlUnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana  .... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 

Texas 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Total... 


60 

2,967 

28 

703 

5,950 

51 

160 

24 

46 

510 

748 

825 

23 

49 

153 

12,748 

1,256 

18 

2,175 

46 

852 

100 

812 

80 


29,394 


8 

870 

7 

7 

515 


90 

256 

50 

12 

4 


1,288 


800 


289 
200 

58 
6 


68 

3,837 

36 

710 

6,465 

61 

174 

27 

46 

600 

1.001 

875 

35 

58 

15B 

14,031 

1,256 

18 

2,976 

46 

1,091 

860 

370 

36 


3,917 


83, 8U 


TOBACCO— Concluded. 


25 

Alabama 

277 

403 

18 

360 

32 

11 

47,088 

10,261 

1,063 

970 

64 

2,142 

1,675 

65 

1,702 

3,864 

2,760 

755 

2,262 

63 

265 

1,456 

68,921 

162 

46 

8,926 

13,868 

17 

47 

87 

S6 

9 

6,129 

12 

110 

3,355 

6 
42 

288 

445 

18 

424 

86 

U 

59,784 

11,824 

1,097 

1,566 

64 

3,032 

8,825 

91 

8,306 

6.086 

4,196 

828 

3,5U 

68 

300 

6,090 

171,692 

162 

46 

5,529 

19,438 

17 

50 

87 

36 

26 

California 

27 

Colorado 

28 

Connecticut 

64 
6 

29 

Delaware 

30 

pijrfH'^t  ctt  Colnnibli^ 

81 

Florida 

12,696 

1,563 

34 

596 

32 

Illinois 

38 

Indiana 

34 

Iowa 

35 

Kansas 

86 

Kentucky 

890 
1,650 

26 
1,606 
1,174 
1,488 

78 
1,249 

37 

Louisiana 

38 

Maine 

39 

Maryland 

40 

Massachusettis 

41 

Michigan 

42 

Minnesota 

48 

Missouri 

44 

Nebraska 

45 

New  Hampshire 

35 
4,634 
82,771 

46 

New  Jersey 

47 

New  York 

48 

North  Carolina 

49 

North  Dakota 

50 

Ohio 

1,608 
5,570 

51 

Pennsylvania 

52 

Rhode  Lsland 

53 

South  Dakota , 

8 

54 

Tennessee 

55 

Texas  

56 

Vermont 

1 
5,438 

10  ' 

57 

Virginia 

11,567  ' 

58 

Wash  i  ngton 

12  ' 

50 

West  Virginia 

110  ! 

60 

Wisconsin 

1,974 

5,329 

Total 

1»1,281 

125,142 

819,428 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  Arike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 
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CHAPTER   U. GENERAL   TABLES. 

Tablb  IV.-«TRIK:ES  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

TELBGBAPK  Alfl»  TBI^ISPHOfrB-Concluded. 

ITbe  general  strike  of  telegraphers  July  19. 188^  which  extended  throogh  all  the  States  and 

torles,  is  incladed  in  New  York.] 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

fromothei 

places. 

7 

491 
24 

lU 

276 
28 
58 
16 
81 
60 

878 
72 
20 
12 

lU 
7,639 

777 
18 

465 
U 

731 
86 

1(M 
6 

7 

575 
28 

111 

291 
28 
68 
U 
81 

120 

878 
72 
20 
12 

111 
7,264 

777 
18 

466 
U 

622 
85 

104 
6 

7 

675 
28 

lU 

291 
28 
68 
16 
81 

120 

878 
72 
20 
12 

111 
7,666 

777 
18 

465 
11 

781 
86 

104 
6 

7 

a85 

14 

69 

221 

7 

a86 

14 

09 

221 

(o) 

a82 

9 

25 

12 

11 

5 

7 

5 

28 

12 

17 

18 

417 

51 

8 

175 

5 

40^ 

12 

U 

5 

7 

5 

28 

12 

17 

18 

442 

51 

8 

176 

5 

606 

80 

19 

11 

7 

12 

6 

18 

402 

25 

181 

209 
51 

100 
80 

850 
80 

19 

19 

11,512 

11,050 

662 

11,712 

o  1,691 

al55 

al.746 

a650 

TOBACCO— Concluded. 


221 

856 

14 

272 

85 

11 

43,443 

8,734 

760 

806 

45 

2,176 

306 

77 

981 

3,271 

2,219 

879 

1,269 

51 

225 

4,292 

109,309 

80 

42 

3,066 

io.m 

30 

M 

36 

7 

8,489 

12 

110 

4,068 

262 
888 

18 

286 

82 

11 

40,  U6 

9,018 

945 

719 

1,591 
806 
66 
894 

2,944 

2,m 

426 

1,218 

53 

247 

1,423 

73.849 

159 

42 

2,997 

9,996 

17 

85 

82 

86 

9 

4,223 

12 

110 

2,845 

6 
85 

268 

428 

18 

811 

88 

U 

60,854 

9,430 

968 

857 

64 

2,281 

306 

82 

1,121 

4,001 

8,081 

430 

1,491 

58 

282 

6,057 

140,284 

159 

42 

8,676 

13,241 

17 

88 

62 

36 

10 

6,605 

12 

UO 

4,548 

25 
13 

25 
14 

10 

1 

25 
6 

86 

86 

10 

2 

52,881 

1,U9 

162 

185 

21 

85 

2 

58,253 

1,122 

162 

233 

27 

147 

10,738 

882 

18 

138 

5422 
8 

5788 
686 

48 
6 
62 

124 

27 

640 

61 

26 

227 

1,057 

770 

4 

278 

805 

835 

604 

70 

99 

8 

17 

54 

7,777 

2 

1 
122 
81 
190 
86 
12 

35 

427 

416 

694 

166 

111 

8 

17 

144 

18,118 

2 

28 
167 

70 
170 

28 

8 

85 

4,684 

66,935 

90 
5,886 

126 

86.5 

2 

678 
8,245 

881 
1,438 

198 

488 

574 
1,926 

160 
446 

3 

14 
14 

6 

7 

220 

14 
14 
6 
7 
286 

14 

6 

1 
2,282 

66 

76 

1,698 

405 

280 

685 

851 

200,784 

157,240 

96,856 

251,096 

516,169 

67,487 

/>23,656 

.      54,267 

5  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES -Continued. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona  (a) 

Arkansas 

California  (a) 

Colorado  (a) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

IlUnoi8(a)  

Indiana 

Indian  Territory  (c) . . 

lowa(a) 

Kansas  (d) 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  (/) 

Mississippi 

Missouri  (A) 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  (o) 

New  York..... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  (c)  

Oregon 

Pennsylyania  . .  i 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  . . . : 

Texas(TO) 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (n) 

Wyoming 


Total 1,265 


Total 
strikes. 


25 
1 

10 
49 
17 
33 
1 

10 
23 
36 
2 
225 
50 


U 
3 

23 
18 
4 

12 
31 
81 
50 
3 
29 
5 
2 
1 
26 
5 
149 
2 
13 
127 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


3 
8 
5 
15 
1 
3 
10 
22 
1734 


2 
6 
4 

040  ' 
2 


No. 


20 


7 

36 
4 

30 
1 
8 
9 

14 

2 

134 

83 


18 
3 
8 
9 

21 
9 

11 
3 
1 

1 
20 


4 

36 

2 

1 

1 

11 

5 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

o40 

8 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


25 
1 

10 
95 
17 
84 
1 

18 
90 
127 
2 
478 
59 


12 

8 

25 

115 

9 

23 

88 

65 

86 

3 

88 

5 

2 

1 

85 

5 

1.802 

2 

13 

207 


17 

96 

9 

5 

2 

58 

86 

3 

1 

6 

11 

6 

188 

5 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 


23 


312 
17 


29 


12 
425 

1 
80 


85 

5871 

527 


1,702 
106 


5 

17 

14 

527 

129 

5 

34 

60 

280 


150 
6 
10 


195 


971 
1 

12 
87 


8 
4 

8 

112 

1 


p554  I     p708 


8,436        2,062 


23,062 

2 

118 

701 


37 
864 
8 
10 
4 
8 
151 
7 


9 
58 
12 
678 

4 


530,440 


Average 

days 
closed. 


1.3 


6.0 
8.9 
1.0 
20.0 


8.2 

515.0 

6.2 


5.5 
6.4 


1.7 
17.0 
2.8 
8.6 
18.4 
1.7 
2.8 
2.6 
5.1 


4.7 
2.0 
5.0 


18.9 


23.7 
2.0 
9.8 
8.1 


4.6 
7.7 
1.0 
5.0 
2.0 
4.0 
13.7 
7.0 


3.0 
13.8 
4.0 
6.1 
4.0 


514.8 


TltlTNKS  AND  VALISES. 


60  i  California.... 

51  ;  Georgia 

52  ;  Massachusetts 

53  1  New  Jersey... 

54  I  New  York.... 

55  I  Ohio 

56  ;  Wisconsin 

I  Total... 


10 


22 


4                29 

7.3 

1  1               7 

1  1               2 

1 

7.6 
2.0 

1 

6.3 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

5  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

c  Strike  included  In  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

d  Not  including  2  strikes  included  In  general  strikes  of  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/Not  Including  2  strikes  included  In  general  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 1899, Wisconsin. 

pNot  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

A  Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of 
December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
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Tablb  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
TBAN8POATATION. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  flUea  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
glnal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Soc- 
cceded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

52 

8 

50 

1,061 

85 

319 

1 

53 

1,417 

1,070 

23 

3,844 

437 

2.1 
8.0 
5.0 

11.2 
6.0 
9.4 
1.0 
2.9 

15.7 
8.4 

11.5 
8.0 
7.4 

1 
1 
2 

82 
5 

13 
1 
8 

46 

20 
2 

24 

116.872 
250 

113,850 

1 

2 

... 

8 
61 

7 
20 

13,060 

1,088,117 

64,700 

18,898 

13 

4,431 

85.845 

267,651 

10.304 

8,108.867 

102,425 

11,500 

28,270 

1,818 

1,276 

8,616 

679,487 

140,600 

12,860 

3 

2 
5 

1 

4 
6 
6 
7 

2 
28 
50 

8 
16 
48 

100 

200 

27,868 

17,883 
92,965 
188,611 

8 
9 
10 
11 

153 
20 

35 
10 

290 
29 

1,427.960 
8,826 



11,518,848 
847.220 

12 
18 
14 

'                 52 

4.3 
8.7 
6.6 
7.8 

15.2 
7.6 
7.7 

12.1 

10.8 
1.7 

13.4 

21.4 
6.0 
1.0 

20.4 
5.2 

23.4 
2.5 

8 
1 

9 

2 

19 

59 

7 

17 

28 

20 

54 

2 

36 

3 

2 

1 

24 

3 

326 

1 

7 

c98 

28,466 

49,789 

293,779 

243,  111 

10,600 

49,286 

59,453 

84,563 

744,778 

166 

1,238,386 

23,918 

95.745 

15 

172,861 

22,686 

2,854,046 

610 

42,076 

725,645 

11,477 

10,700 

e60,000 

696,860 

124,426 

i;660 

60,925 

117,683 

69,276 

1,020,776 

16 

[                 26 

16 

165 

893 

187 

174 

294 

788 

927 

6 

1,181 

107 

12 

1 

715 

26 

80,512 

5 

4 

37 
2 
2 
7 

28 
26 

2 
19 

5,716 
4,000 

17 
18 
19 

4 
3 
22 
6 

1 

15 
1 

1,150 
15,206 
4,260 
6,086 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

87 

1 

111,648 

4,087,698 

^'222 
200 

25 
26 

7,000 

27 

28 

11 
1 

933 
1 
6 

€68 

n8,678 

824 

i 182, 651 

207,225 

86,600 

£6,082,147 

29 

1 
44 

30 
31 
32 

122                9-4 

47,600 
n,  858, 609 

33 

1,969 

9.5 

<;40 

68,682 

34 
35 

78 

1.639 

9 

65 

4 

868 

699 

15 

8 

51 

84 

126 

2,098 

48 

4.8 
16.7 
1.0 
18.0 
2.0 
6.8 
19.4 
5.0 
8.0 
8.5 
7.6 
21.0 
11.2 
8.6 

7 
23 

6 
18 

4 

57 
9 
2 

27,231 

778,013 

1,362 

31, 179 

750 

92,394 

517,066 

2,210 

172 

11,974 

12,823 

84,944 

482,652 

10,697 

8,400 
1,148,606 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

131,987 

2 

1 
2 
8 
4 

566 

5,070 
40 

50 
24 

1,460 
22,100 

78,705          41 

8 
3 

606,575          42 
500          4.<t 

1 
4 
6 
2 
84 
3 

44 

1 
5 
2 
83 
1 

1 

ik) 

6,170 

1,700 

100,800 

e282,910 

12,000 

45 

46 

2 

21 

1 

4,200 
20.622 

47 
48 
49 

51,798 

15.1 

cl,602 

e359 

el.  474 

18,517,259 

1:2,038.767 

927,631,256 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISKS. 


37 
45 
7 
2 
57 
59 
109 

9.3 
15.0 
7.0 
2.0 
19.0 
19.7 
16.6 

4 
3 

1 

3,063 
8,858 
108 
225 
2,114 
4,200 
18,829 

60 

61 

i 

62 

1 
1 
1 
8 

50 

330 

2,100 

2.750 

63 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

64 

55 

238 

56 

316 

14.4 

6 

4 

12 

31,897 

238 

6,230 

iNot  including  1  establishment  included  in  strike  of  January  1, 1887,  Now  York. 
^Including  strike  of  January  4, 1887,  New  Jersey. 
I  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
<Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

m  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 
n  Including  strikes  of  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 1899,  Minnesota. 
0  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
p  Not  including  3  strikes  not  reported. 
q  Not  including  11  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
TRAIfSPORTATlOlf-OmcIuded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

BIUD- 

ber. 


States  and  Territories 


Employees  before  strike. 


Male. 


FoBAle. 


TotaL 


1  Alabama 

2  Arizona  (a) 

8    Arkansas 

4  CaUfomla(o) 

5  Colorado(a) 

6  Connecticut 

7  Delaware 

8  I  District  of  Columbia  . 

9  Florida 

10  Georgia 

11  Idaho 

12  I  DUnoi8(o) 

13  Indiana 

Indian  Territory  (c) . . 

lowa(a) 

KansasCd) 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma«achuaett8 

Michigan 

Minnesota  (6) 

Mississippi 

Mis80un((7) 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  la) 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  (e) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenne^ee 

Texas  (A) 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (<) 

Wyoming 


4,761 

831 

6,093 

61.624 

7,350 

6,923 

15 

1,641 

5,890 

24,793 

878 

422,094 

88,788 


5,789 

23,252 

30,598 

24,880 

410 

8,445 

21,019 

6,384 

40,81S 

62 

65,647 

524 

8,969 

75 

6,680 

5,120 

270,686 

1,455 

8,640 

76,641 


8,U4 

77,863 

66 

866 

75 

21.336 

49,020 

7,470 

25 

1,224 

1,427 

696 

47,991 

1,867 


Total 1,882,884 


TRUNKS  AND  VALISES-Ooncluded. 


130 
4 


29 


1,968 
77 


8 

200 

69 

31 


776 


341 
'863" 


1 
108 


4,446 


4,843 

884 

6,098 

61,764 

7,854 

7,006 

15 

1,541 

6,890 

24,822 

878 

424,062 

88,865 


6.792 

28.452 

80,667 

24.911 

410 

8.445 

21.031 

6,884 

40,914 

62 

56,682 

624 

8,969 

75 

6,680 

6,120 

271,462 

1.455 

8,  MO 

76.982 


8,114 

78,206 

66 

866 

75 

21,836 

49,128 

7,470 

26 

1,224 

1,427 

696 

47,991 

1,857 


1,886,889 


60 

California 

212 
160 
12 
60 
92 
260 
979 

10 

222 
160 
12 
60 
98 
286 
1.090 

61 

Georgia 

62 

Mansachusetts 

63 

New  Jersey 

64 

New  York 

6 
25 
Ul 

65 

Ohio 

66 

Wlwonsdn .........<.......... ^•.... 

Total 

1,765 

153 

1,917 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

6 Not  including  1  ef^tablishment  not  reported. 

c  Strike  included  in  general  strike  of  December  6, 1900.  Texas. 

d  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  ot  May  12, 1900,  Missouri,  and  Dooember  6, 1900, 

eNo't  including 2  strikes  included  in  general  strikesof  August  14, 1899,  and  Octobers,  1899,  WlaooDsin. 
/Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
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TAMJt  nr.--STBIKES  FOB  INDUBTBIES,  BT  STATES-^Continued. 

TRANSPOSXAT1#N-Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  emptoy- 
meiit  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num" 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brooght 

from  other 

places. 

1,018 

25 

a08 

9.010 

1,643 

963 

12 

801 

4,825 

10,826 

778 

54,990 

4,261 

1,099 

35 

820 

16,667 

2.882 

1,109 

12 

827 

5.264 

10.707 

778 

106,303 

7,142 

820 
16,675 
2,882 

i,m 

12 

827 

5,264 

10.712 

778 

106,304 

7,142 

720 

720 

97 


1 

2 

96 
855 

96 

8,636 

880 

356 

422 
817 
135 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

183 

873 

2.933 

183 

878 

2,935 

............ 

8 

84 
1,764 

9 

6 

2 

10 
11 

1 

20,178 
708 

20,178 
708 

516,212 
407 

12 

18 

14 

474 
8.062 
5,063 

^^ 

2.699 

6.U6 

8.648 

21.942 

60 

22.162 

819 

1.024 

12 

8.558 

1,829 

103,074 

110 

1,830 

28.278 

1,374 
7.262 
6.515 

28,577 

885 

2,877 

6,181 

8,819 

26,671 

8,168 

1,785 

111,634 

U6 

1,830 

29,780 

1,874 
7,252 
5,515 
23,677 
385 

2,  en 

6,181 

8.819 

26,673 

60 

28,370 

319 

8,969 

12 

3,558 

1,785 

111,534 

116 

1,830 

29,782 

65 

65 

84 

16 

16 

3,201 
8,161 

60 

1.053 

2,717 

681 

6,308 

10 
9,169 

97 

19 

6 

1,673 

11 
,..318 

860 
4,505 

8,201 

8,164 

60 

1,053 

2,717 

681 

6,303 

10 

9,169 

97 

19 

6 

1,673 

11 

19,818 

35 

360 

4,505 

2,688 
578 

17 

18 

19 

605 

2.090 

840 

/1, 105 

20 

21 

22 

2 

28 

24 

2 

4,612 

26 

28 

27 

28 

236 

10 

66,456 

29 

80 

81 

82 

180 
2,722 

88 

2 

84 

35 

1.060 

26.828 

57 

717 

75 

1,552 

8,274 

179 

18 

1,144 

967 

410 

14,086 

809 

1,068 

702 

75 

1,715 

9,505 

179 

13 

1.144 

1.029 

500 

18,826 

667 

1,088 
84,51. 

792 

75 

1,715 

9,505 

179 

13 

1,144 

1,029 

500 

18,326 

667 

198 

4,482 

57 

27 

198 

4,482 

57 

27 

45 

8,133 

51 

86 

80 

87 

88 

89 

40 

1,989 

13 
731 
143 
287 
8,809 
208 

611 
1.988 

18 
781 
143 
237 
8,309 
208 

50 
1,560 

41 

42 

43 

44 

200 

20 

200 

2,198 

9 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

866,737 

484,404 

50 

484,464 

94,475 

2 

94,477 

i  47, 641 

TRUNKS  AHB  VAJLi8£S— Concluded. 


172 
70 
12 
50 
85 
188 
836 

172 

70 

12 

.     50 

84 

188 

142 

10 

182 
70 
12 
60 
85 
188 
842 

50 

36 
8 

36 
3 

51 

52 

53 

1 

8 
5 
67 

8 
15 
92 

54 

10 
25 

56 

40 

56 

862 

868 

11 

879 

119 

86 

164 

40 

^Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  tneludisg  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of 
December  6, 1900.  Texas. 

*  Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Illinois.  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kanaaa,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

i  Including  strikes  of  August  14. 1899,  and  October  3, 1899,  Minnesota. 

j'Sot  iDdadiiig  6  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Ck)ntinued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
dosed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 
days 

ClOMd. 

1 

Connecticut 

1 
7 

1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 

1 
1 

6* 

1 

1 

6* 

1 
2 

1 

i* 

1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 

2 

Illinois      

2 

6 

3.0 

3 

Kentucky 

4 

Massachusetts 

5 

New  Jersey 

0 

New  York 

1 
1 

22 
8 

22.0 
3.0 

7 

Ohio 

3 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

20 

9 

11 

20 

4 

81 

7.8 

WOODKN  GOODS. 


37 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  (a)....'.... 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsj'lvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennesgee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (c) 

Total 


1 
11 

1 
2 

1 
46 

5 

88 

17.6 

2 

14 

6 

25 

5.0 

1 
1 
1 
96 

1 
1 

1 
4* 

1 

4 

1 

405 

269 

4,288 

16.9 

8 

2 

11 

9 

86 

4.0 

4 
7 

2 
8 

4 

16 

1 

5 

5.0 

4 

8 

15 

12 

84 

7.0 

5 

1 

10 

3 

50 

16.7 

10 

5 

89 

8 

6 

2.0 

9 

2 

20 

8 

79 

9.9 

10 

4 

59 

44 

138 

8.1 

6 

2 

GO 

6 

45 

9.0 

1 

1 

i* 

6 
2 

I 

1 

1.0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2.5 

65 

8 

146 

25 

847 

18.9 

12 

7 

44 

19 

223 

11.7 

19 

6 

108 

54 

620 

9.6 

1 

4 

2* 

1 
2 

1 

54 

54.0 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

8 

8.0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.0 

12 

6 

6 

89 

82 

d900 

d28.1 

294 

227 

67 

1.056 

600 

d  6,899 

dl8.8 

mrOOI^KN  AND  mrORSTBD  GOODS. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  (e)... 
New  York  (/)... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 


56    Rhode  Island 


1 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

9 

72 

1 

8 

2 

18 

5 

18 

2 

1 

1 

83 

12 

d86 

d7.8 

2 

60 

25.0 

11 

83 
1 

1 
8 
3 
1 
81 

2 
189 
72 

9 
619 

2.0 
63.0 
24-0 

9.0 
20.0 

8 
15 
23 
2 
1 

8 
5 
5 
1 

19 
d87 
566 

10 

6.8 

d21.8 

516.5 

10.0 

58 
49 

27 

28 

884 
1,060 

14.2 
37.9 

a  Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Wisconsin. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
c  Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Michigan. 
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Tarlb  IV.— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

WATCKBS. 


Days  until  gtrlkers 

were  reemployed  or 

places  filled  by  othera. 

Establiahments  In  which 
strikes— 

Employees'— 

TXWROf 

employers. 

8500 

7,200 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss.     Assistance. 

nam- 
ber. 

7 
42 
6 
3 
10 
775 
28 
45 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

1.5 

10.0 

156.0 

11.5 

45.0 

1 
2 

r,ooo 

9,286 

180 

100 

198 

86,832 

8,435 

6,000 

1 

1 

4 
1 
2 
1 
8 

2 

20 
57,000 
20.000 
2,000 

2 
1 

$14,875 

860 

2,000 

1 

1 

9U 

45.6 

6 

2 

12 

117,081 

17,785 

86,720 

mrOODBN  GOODS. 


1 

20 

••s 

52 

570 

90 

185 

1,188 

888 

1,812 

1^481 

186 

2 

6 

2,089 

689 

8,570 

2 

87 

112 

42 

3 

2 

d 1,711 

2.0 

114.8 

35.2 

1.0 

6.0 

1.0 

20.2 

55.1 

13.0 

29.4 

6.0 

18.6 

80.5 

19.2 

80.7 

29.6 

31.0 

1.0 

2.5 

14.8 

15.7 

84.7 

2.0 

21.8 

22.4 

7.0 

8.0 

2.0 

d43.9 

1 

19 

9 

1 

4 

1 

210 

11 

4 

7 

2 

2 

83 

18 

81 

46 

6 

2 

126 

263,277 

59,090 

26 

887 

80 

586,740 

25,166 

10,950 

6,429 

8,726 

11,677 

7,082 

89.691 

28,708 

98,915 

21,000 

80 

270 

114,240 

41,948 

176,192 

150 

17,026 

1,720 

500 

900 

575 

291,691 

9 

27 
5 

64,441 
4.409 

79,550 

82,800 

40 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

176 

19 

•  86,080 
5,000- 

521,011 

85,025 

5,000 

2,987 

2,500 

15,960 

12,475 

24,700 

16,700 

103,075 

150,000 

15 
16 

17 

9 
13 
3 
6 
1 
28 
4 

1,110 

1*942* 

2,860 
1,600 
8,250 
12,899 
1,000 

18 

19 

.5 

20 
21 

1 

........  A. 

22 
28 
24 

25 

26 

2 
41 

18 
7 

1 

100 

5  85,239 

87,875 

91,756 

27 

106 
26 
94 

7,655 

28 

29 

2 

8,006 

80 
81 

4 
4 
6 

275 

2,525 

1,000 

200 

125 

100 

1,280,300 

82 

1 

33 

84 

1 

1 
22 

85 

86 

i7 

16,930 

37 

d  28, 788 

d27.2 

886 

27 

668 

1,814,844 

167,407 

52,500,982 

UrOOUBN  AND   WOHSTED  GOODS. 


4 

d248 

1 

51 

2 

2 

194 

129 

9 

1,574 

8 

146 

(1162 

310 

17 

4 

1,048 

1,496 

4.0 
d7.6 

1.0 
17.0 

2.0 

2.0 
88.8 
11.7 

9.0 
19.0 

3.0 

18.3 

dll.6 

18.4 

8.5 

4.0 
18.1 
80.6 

1 
3 

80 

26,509 

97 

6,925 

66 

400 

28,947 

16,633 

3,200 

225,889 

800 

7,358 

56,866 

95,023 

2,300 

300 

223,069 

890,840 

60 

523,880 

150 

8,005 

10 

38 

12 

1 
1 

18 

89 

40 

2 
1 
1 
4 
9 
1 

43 
1 
7 
13 
14 
2 

41 

42 

43 

1 
1 

1,228 
450 

20,320 

21,445 

700 

125.062 

150 

3,040 

2,730 

47,525 

2,000 

75 

129, 790 

380,800 

44 

1 

45 
46 

SO 

10 

8.225 

47 
48 

1 

350 

49 

2 
2 

60 

7 

7,763 

51 
52 

1 
22 
8 

53 

10 
11 

26 
30 

6.900 
30,277 

55 

dNot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

«Not  including  1  strike  included  In  general  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  York. 

/Indading  stnke  of  November  28, 1891,  New  Jersey. 
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Table  IV.--8TR1KES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1¥ATCJHK9— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territories. 

Employee*  before  striJoe. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

1 

CJonnecticut 

1,868 
2,915 
690 
910 
100 
1,665 
640 
800 

2,611 
60 

1,690 
145 
148 
160 
600 

1,888 
6,426 

650 
2,600 

805 
1,708 

MOO 
1,300 

2 

Illinois 

3 

Kentucky 

4 

Massachusetts 

5 

New  Jersey... 

6 

New  York 

7 

Ohio 

8 

Pennsylvania ,r ,.,^-.^. -,.^--,^- 

Total 

8,9« 

5, 734  f         14. fifti  1 

'         1 

UrOODEN  GOODS— Concluded. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

'Michigan  (a) 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 

'Rhode  island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (6) 

Total 


190 

1,902 

1,115 

75 

176 

160 

89,186 

405 

1,082 

849 

1,088 

817 

694 

2,170 

8,520 

2,946 

265 

126 

65 

8,064 

8,530 

6,205 

150 

420 

UO 

125 

200 

125 

6,229 


80,805 


120 
..... 


409 
216 
126 


250 


1,168 


190 

1,903 

1,115 

75 

176 

150 

89,806 

405 

1,0&4 

849 

1.065 

817 

698 

2,170 

3,620 

2.980 

265 

126 

55 

8.463 

8,745 

6,831 

160 

420 

UO 

126 

20O 

125 

6,485 


81,473 


UrOOLEN  AND  DrORSrrSD  €U>ODS-Coutinued. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

lUinotB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  (c)... 
New  York (d).... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island... 


42 

8,229 

170 

178 

150 

65 

786 

1,329 

250 

14,767 

235 

1,587 

2,998 

4,437 

125 

180 

11,681 

17.392 


20 

485 

621 

150 

11,494 

60 

2.983 

3,410 

8,654 

225 

70 

10,656 

13,758 


I 


62 

6.588 
242 
820 
150 
85 
1,270 
1,^0 
400 
26,261 
295 
4,620  ! 
6,403  I 
13,091  • 
f  50  ' 
260 
22,237 
81,160  ( 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Wisconsin. 

6  Including  strike  of  May  15, 1899,  Michigan. 

c  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  28, 1894,  New  York. 
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Tablb  if,— strikes  FOE  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— OontinuecL 
WATCEIBS— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  alter  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nom- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

FemalA. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

U5 

1,177 

18 

30 

11 

458 

t254 

43 

450 
762 

18 

450 

1,177 

18 

80 

11 

473 

554 

43 

1 

415 

80 

26 

64 

14 

2 
3 

80 

24 

24 

4 

U 
462 
419 

48 

5 

11 
135 

129 

6 

185 

50 

6 

7 

85 

85 

8 

2,101 

2,165  1               591 

2,766 

208 

55 

258 

64 

l¥OOINBN  Gmmwm    Oonclnded. 


28 

1,171 

720 

40 

98 

4 

21,288 

287 

•      277 

142 

780 

612 

402 

852 

2,240 

1,853 

205 

70 

56 

5,256 

1,978 

2,931 

80 

114 

47 

50 

200 

125 

2,»il 

28 

1,208 

89f 

70 

96 

4 

25,748 

287 

277 

101 

780 

568 

409 

28 

1,206 

890 

70 

93 

4 

25,068 

287 

277 

191 

780 

563 

409 

1,352 

2,480 

1,853 

205 

106 

55 

6,443 

2,343 

4,149 

80 

126 

47 

50 

200 

125 

4,123 

28 

141 

74 

8 

28 

141 

74 

8 

28 
28 
74 

s 

IC 

l\ 

15 

IJ 

4 
2,288 
172 
11 
89 
80 
60 
227 
262 
848 
40S 
56 
41 

4 

2.338 

172 

U 

89 

SO 

60 

227 

262 

848 

410 

56 

41 

14 

120 

45 

15 
150 

IE 
U 

V 

16 

If 

IJ 

2C 

21 

1,852 

2,490 

1,845 

205 

106 

55 

112 
190 

96 
56 

25 



22 



2 

24 
21 

2e 

2r 

5,088 

2,150 

4,119 

80 

126 

47 

60- 

200 

125 

3,878 

405 

184 

80 

610 

86 

1,229 

43 
12 

658 

98 
1,229 

67 
29 
140 

2i 
2i 
8C 

81 

70 
'16 

70 
15 

8 

85 

S£ 

8^ 

SI 



3( 

250 

274 

274 

80 

3' 

44,736 

52,862 

997 

68,359 

6,481 

102 

6,588 

1,075 

WOOLEN  ANB  IVORSTBO  CSOOD9— Continued. 


13 

1,871 

50 

66 

20 

20 

955 

564 

35 

5,658 

'^ 

234 

1,252 

2,955 

110 

50 

5,217 

6,186 

4 

1,496 

56 

1» 

20 

58 

485 

659 

250 

6,618 

25 

868 

1,456 

1,655 

50 

50 

7,429 

11,351 

9 

1,675 

5 

122 

13 

3,171 

60 

252 

20 

73 

955 

1,021 

400 

10,144 

25 

741 

2,594 

4,895 

200 

50 

13,871 

19,398 

3f 

89 

51 

90 

20 

81 

4( 

25 

2 

1 

85 

86 

10 

556 

16 

58 

40 

197 

6 

8 

33 
2 
1 

35 
121 

15 
834 

15 

72 

66 
446 

19 

15 

41 
45 

20 

470 

862 

150 

4,526 

1 
25 

4£ 

4^ 

35 
6 

278 

4J 

4f 

178 
16 
10 
88 
60 

4' 
4f 

878 
1,189 
3,240 

150 

19 

26 

249 

1» 

4« 
5( 
51 
65 

5J 

6,442 

8,047 

297 
«844 

189 
103 

436 
eU7 

64 
e249 

54 
5£ 

dlncludinfr  strike  of  November  28, 1894.  New  Jersey. 
eNot  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
UrOOUBN  AND  TTOASTED  CK>ODS— Continue'. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 

Establishments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

gate  days 
closed. 

Aversge 
days 

dOMd. 

1 

Tennessee 

2 
1 
4 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

4 
1 
2 

2 

Utah 

1 
2 



4 
6 

4.0 
8.0 

3 

Vermont 

4 

West  ViiKinia 

5 

Wisconsin 

2 

02 

31.0 

Total 

289 

87 

252 

807 

127 

a2,725 

a22.0 

JmS€Bl4l«ANBOVS. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Qeoigla 

Idaho  

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlflBlssIppl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  (g) 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (A) 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vliginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 1,102 


10 

4 

6 

27 

6 

83 

13.8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

7.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

11.0 

21 

5 

16 

28 

6 

83 

5.5 

27 

8 

19 

74 

66 

({4,261 

dSO.i 

21 

8 

18 

22 

2 

45 

22.5 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

8 

8.0 

8 

1 

2 

9 

5 

91 

18.2 

5 
U 

2 
11 

8 

5 
12 

11 

/264 

/26.4 
110.4 

83 

87 

46 

220 

60 

22 

5 

17 

64 

18 

107 

5.9 

22 

9 

18 

24 

6 

/76 

/16.0 

4 

1 

8 

4 

2 

18 

6.5 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1.0 

8 

4 

4 

71 

68 

267 

8.9 

8 

3 

5 

18 

5 

196 

80.2 

17 

3 

14 

58 

26 

276 

10.6 

62 

16 

36 

99 

24 

426 

17.8 

09 

13 

56 

171 

117 

8,857 

83.0 

14 

5 

9 

16 

8 

80 

8.8 

1 

1 

8 

8 

96 

82.0 

13 

4 

9 

29 

5 

40 

8.0 

7- 

6 

1 

10 

8 

/1,061 

/154.4 

V 

1 

2 
1 

5 

10 

1 

1 

88 

83.0 

1 

87 

si* 

1 
56 

1 
109 

46 

482 

10.7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

8.0 

822 

184 

188 

1,468 

1,077 

/8,8S2 

/7.8 

69 

17 

52 

145 

89 

1,467 

16.5 

1 
109 

1 
^39 

'"769* 

3 
802 

168 

/1, 015 

/6.8 

6 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1.0 

4 

1 

8 

6 

5 

25 

5.0 

2 

2 

11 

11 

977 

88.8 

8 

8 

5 

8 

4 

70 

17.5 

11 

6 

5 

24 

7 

44 

6.8 

4 

1 

3 

6 

5 

456 

91.2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

41 

20.5 

6 

4 

1 

7 

4 

43 

10.8 

8 

2 

1 

8 

2 

6 

8.0 

80 

6 

25 

47 

14 

88 

6.3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

1,102 

i444 

i657 

8,118 

1,884 

t24,977 

Jtl3.4 

a  Not  Including  2  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  report«»d. 

b  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  13  establishments  closed  permanently. 

«Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

g  Not  Including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  York. 
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T.\BLE  IV.— STRIKES  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
l«rOOI<EN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS— €k>ntinued. 


Days  until    strikers 
were  reemployed  o. 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

EmployecH'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

c^^    '    <^^'^ 
**^«^-   1    partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  low. 

AMristance. 

nnm- 
ber. 

100 
4 

13 
3 

62 

50.0 
4.0 
3.8 
8.0 

31.0 

2 

2* 

1 
2 

92.068 

540 

1.798 

60 

5,497 

9200 

11,100 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

325 

20 

4,500 

8 

4 

5 

65,577 

618.3 

82 

46 

179 

1,594,270 

50.898 

c 766, 677 

.TU8€El4l«ANBO  US. 


720 

14 

11 

199 

<i4.862 

177 

4 

4 

123 

31 

/422 

606 

/291 

46 

18 

271 

474 

620 

1,456 

4,711 

44 

96 

313 

/1, 184 

251 

33 

2 

1,548 

14 

/ 17, 072 

2,955 

24 

/5,512 

70 

26 

977 

174 

233 

461 

42 

83 

31 

372 

1 

26.7 

7.0 

11.0 

8.7 

<J71.6 

8.0 

4.0 

2.0 

18.7 

6.2 

/88.4 

68,2 

9.4 

/12,6 

11.5 

2.6 

8.8 

86.5 

11.7 

14.7 

27.5 

2.8 

32.0 

10.8 

/181.6 

25.1 

33.0 

.11 

7.0 

/11.7 

20.4 

8.0 

/18.8 

11.7 

4.3 
88.8 
21.8 

9.7 
76.8 
14.0 
11.9 
10.8 

7.9 

1.0 

2 

1 

26 

77,246 

2,400 

208 

87,688 

el,  995, 284 

82,715 

18 

249 

20,627 

2.829 

185,012 

106,212 

52,062 

C9,202 

8,200 

291 

81,846 

82,874 

53,131 

97,991 

1,406,816 

30.008 

80,000 

31,026 

131,372 

3,504 

2,200 

32 

270,559 

1,500 

993,821 

61,269 

7,500 

523,405 

6,749 

4.597 

2,740 

44,620 

13,551 

77,622 

7,912 

9,342 

2,700 

24,774 

1,500 

500 

24,265 

100 

1,500 

80,725 

#•2.185,560 

6,185 

6 

7 

1 

15 
51 
15 

^ 

6 
20 
7 

1 
1 

2 
3 

75 
110,000 

1(V 
11 

12 

1 
5 
5 
7 
115 

24 

15 
2 
2 

60 
8 

18 

69 
119 

14 
3 

25 
6 
8 

150 

24, 142 

1,425 

786,100 

88,952 

97,400 

c  16. 760 

950 

60 

7,000 

10,475 

79,610 

101,965 

560.568 

15,020 

6,000 

18,160 

87,200 

1,400 

1,000 

la 

4 

2,300 

14 

15> 

4 

101 

12 

9 

2 

3 

1 

5 

88 

13 

43 

1 

1 
4 
28 

26.000 

11,150 

2,620 

470 

1& 

17 
18> 
19' 

20 

13 

21 

20 

22: 

i.i57 

9,160 

17,900 

7,770 

2a 

2 
27 
9 

1 

24 
25. 
26. 

27 

2& 

3 

4 
7 

1 

1 

2.140 

86,248 

185 

2> 
30 

31 

32: 

1 

7 

3a 

89 

63 

2 

871 

61 

10,512 

154,568 

34 
85- 

866 
66 

226 

18 

3 

21 

c  107, 036 
2,265 

< 600, 177 
82,697 

36. 
87 
88- 

176 

106 
6 

4 

38,419 

353.190 

12,500 

3,560 

8,500 

22,050 

13,335 

2,350 

4,000 

4,150 

500 

15,875 

250 

89- 
40 

2 
11 

41 

42 

1 

7 

12 
6 
3 
4 
1 
81 

3,500 

1,020 

500 

4a 

n 

44 

45. 

46. 

14 

1 
1 
2 

1 

47 

48- 

49- 

50 

1:47,867 

*15.5 

1,478 

385 

1,260 

/6, 429. 699 

C  390, 940 

7n5,320,294 

ft  Including  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  New  Jersey. 
i  Not  including  9  establishments  not  reported. 
\  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 
cNot  including  20  establishments  closed  permanently. 

ZNot  including  8  establishments  dosed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 
MNot  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently  and  10  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOST  OF   TJQLE  OOHJiiaBlON^M   OF   LABOR. 


Taju*  I¥<.— STftLKES  FOR  INBU6TBJE6,  BY  «TATE6— COTckided. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

hei. 


States  and  Territories. 


Tennessee. ... 

Utah 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ^. . . 

Total... 


EmployeoR  before  «trike. 


Male. 


332 
65 
555 
235 
108 


Female. 


87 
320 
65 


60.740 


57,159 


MI8€Kl4liAPrBOl7S-<k>ncluded. 


Total.      I 


~i 


820  I 
152 

875  I 
290 

IKS 


U7,i 


6 
7 
8 
9 

Alabama        ... 

3,471 

100 

21 

8,693 

6,620 

3,834 

18 

190 

1,477 

380 

2,628 

42,909 

.12,693 

840 

460 

59 

6,755 

1,341 

6,011 

7,9M 

■48,455 

5,052 

420 

2,1-26 

3,725 

664 

22 

28 

22,194 

240 

68,985 

7,843 

400 

22,810 

286 

975 

178 

2,130 

1,567 

690 

450 

1,261 

87 

8,409 

137 

58 
........... 

865 

41 

4.009 

3,509 

100 

31 

4,458 

5,661 

7,843 

18 

190 

1,477 

3H0 

2,62S 

46,766 

12,74^ 

l.i:«  1 

400 

129 

6.765 

1,341 

Ariiona - 

Arkansas 

California 

10 

Colorado    ...         -      ..      »..     -             .    .. 

11 
12 

Connecticut ^ 

Delaware 

13 

District  of  Columbia 



14 

Florida 

15 

Oeorgria ..^ 

16 

Idaho  

17 

Illinole 

3,857 
55 
295 

"" to" 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Indiana 

Iowa ^ * 

Kansas 

Kentucky > 

22 

Louisiana _ 

23 

Maine _ 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
31 

Maryland 

244 

2.266 

644 

26 

SW* 

104 
85 

5,255 
10,209 
48,999 

6,078 
4^  1 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota t > > 

Mississippi 

Mi«oun >. 

Montana 

2,480  1 

3,829  ' 

699 

Nebraska ^ 

Nevada * 

22 

New  Uampehirc — 

28  ; 

New  Jersey  (6) - 

12,436 

84,630; 

240  1 

35 

New  Mexico. „ 

86 

New  York  (c) 

7,030 
1,466 

7;6i6' 

818 
26 

76.015  • 
9,809 
400  . 

37 

38 

Ohio .^ 

Oregon 

89 

Pennsylvania 

80,420  1 

1,000  1 
178 

40 
41 

42 

Rhode  Island ^ 

Soutti  Carolina > 

South  Dakota ^ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah « 

Virginia „ 

W^aSiington - 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

2 
210 

ioo* 

400 

2,132, 
l.TT? 
690  ' 
550 
1,661 
87  ' 

48 

w««t.  vi'^nia      

49 
50 

Wisconsin 

WyoBtting.. ^ _ 

Total « 

467 

"•r^i 

298.468 

42,826 

386.aM  i 

1 

a  Not  including  1  eitabUebment  not  reported. 

b  Not  includinfir  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  November  H,  189&,  New  York. 

r  Including  strike  of  November  11, 1895,  NewJesMy. 
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Tabui  IV-— strikes  for  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES-Condnded. 


Strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

89 
150 
428 

33 
188 

45 
03 

852 
25 

108 

114 
87 

220 
8 
80 

159  '                 12 

19 

31 

1 

150 

672 

83 

188 

2 

68 

12 

80 

3 

4 

10 

7  ;                i7 

5 

26.114 

31,741 

27,244 

58,985  I         81,796 

a964  j        a2,760 

aG65 

HI9CBI«l4ANKOinS— Concluded. 


1,975 

100 

30 

2.288 

3.708 

1,129 

15 

151 

1,131 

131 

2,197 

9,061 

2.936 

5M 

490 

77 

6,523 

744 

2,6^7 

4,000 

26,506 

3,953 

420 

1,506 

1,676 

367 

21 

8 

9,734 

85 

46,066 

3,666 

275 

12,584 

205 

874 

155 

Ml 

1,819 

185 

»2 


1,6(M 
118 


2,561 
100 

5 

20 
1,960 
6,186 

10 
6i4 

813 
15 

746 

151 

1,156 
131 

2,653 

9,497 

8,192 

623 

430 

658 
15 
89 

27 

6,623 

899 

70 

2,806 

3,860 

86,441 

4,731 

420 

1,116 

636 

2 

1,383 

1,633 

357 

21 

155 
43 
10 

8 

7,879 
85 

5,467 

44,891 

4^059 

275 

12,817 
224 
1>75 
178 

4,393 
862 

.      4,149 
291 
25 

1,182 

1,122 
670 

197 

262 
583 
70 

100 

400 

1,622 
137 

248 

2,556 

100 

30 

2,504 

5,185 

1,689 

15 

151 

1,156 

131 

2,553 

10,155 

8,207 

612 

430 

97 

6,528 

899 

2,806 

4,966 

85,977 

4,733 

420 

1,538 

1,676 

367 

21 

8 

13,346 

85 

49,284 

4,921 

275 

16,466 

515 

1,000 

178 

1,182 

1,819 

670 

362 

983 

70 

1,870 

187 


419 


26 

806 

1,674 

195 

3 

12 


63 
723 
1,114 
727 
lU 


16 
20 
134 
216 
707 
4,355 
146 


657 

73 

6 

1 


1,287 

45 

4,328 

654 


2,106 

86 

27 

80 

121 

159 

160 

6 

123 

20 

286 

49 


120 


821 
119 


253 
6 
16 


61 


250 
"12 


424 


88 

392 

1,674 

195 

3 

12 


63 
725 
1,178 
727 
158 


15 
20 
134 
216 
759 
4,361 
148 


605 
95 
16 

1 


1,407 

45 

4,649 

773 


2,359 

41 

42 

80 

121 

228 

150 

6 

878 

20 

298 

49 


289 


90 

1,895 

76 

3 


10 
150 

47 

473 

6 


4 
113 


3,461 


606 

45 

<f679 

141 


den 

6 


20 
167 


153,215 


162,837 


20,131 


182,968 


21,072 


1,468 


22,640 


^8,374 


d'Sot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
«Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  V.— SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  YEARa 


Mar- 
ginal 

Vcars. 

Total 
strikes. 

Ordered  by 

labor 
organisation. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Ayerage 

days 
cloued. 

1 

1881 

471 

454 

478 

448 

645 

1,482 

1,486 

906 

1,075 

1,833 

1,717 

1,298 

1,305 

1,349 

1,215 

1,1)26 

1,078 

l,aT6 

1,797 

1.779 

222 

218 

271 

239 

861 

760 

c952 

g6l6 

724 

ff  1,306 

cl,284 

918 

906 

C847 

(7658 

0662 

596 

638 

1,115 

1,164 

249 

286 

207 

204 

284 

672 

C483 

17288 

851 

(7525 

0432 

880 

399 

0501 

(7  555 

0368 

482 

418 

682 

615 

•J,fl28 
2, 106 
2.759 
2,^^67 
2. '284 
10,()53 
i\  589 
3,506 
:\  786 
i),  424 
SA16 
5,540 

'i,ri65 
S,l96 
(i.^»73 
5.462 
K,492 
:l,^09 
n.:U7 
0  *i48 

1.634 
1,137 

1,754 
1,532 

l.t»5 
5.855 
;i.792 
1,874 
2.:*43 
5.  Ml 
4,596 

a,  ('»34 

2,^»0 
5,729 
5.v»4 
4,570 

■J  Am 

2.'J41 
7.669 

5.  181  • 

19,925 

28,285 

42,520 

49.320 

49,042 

125,428 

ci67,254 

A  89, 747 

1:69,759 

086,682 

r 87, 766 

*58,967 

to  50, 224 

66211,017 

66100,898 

<x94,351 

d 175, 071 

<i53,833 

r 67, 018 

i/ 77,895 

12.2 

24.9 

24.2 

S2.2 

30.0 

21.4 

dl7.8 

A  21. 2 

*29.8 

016.4 

rl9.1 

£14.9 

IT  16.9 

6636.9 

6616.9 

OC20.7 

d24.7 

«18.4 

r8.7 

i/15.1 

2 

1882 

8 

1883. ; 

4 

1884 

5 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 
14 

1898 

1894 

15 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

20 

1900 

Total 

22,793 

o«14,457  .008,326 

117,509 

77,244 

pp  1,549, 934 

KP20.1 

a  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 

6  Not  including  9  establishments  included  in  general  strike  of  January  26, 1887.  Massachusetts. 

cNot  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

dNot  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

tflncluiing  general  strike  of  December  18, 1886,  Massachusetts,  but  not  including  8  establishmenta 
not  reportedand  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  Mav  14,1887,  Illinois. 

/Not  including  16  establishments  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 
IfiST.Illinois. 

a  hot  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

h  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

iNot  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 

iNot  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

cNot  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 

(Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

m  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

nNot  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

oNot  Including  9  establishments  closed  permanently. 

p  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

q  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

r  Not  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently. 

8 Including  $18,000  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines  in  Tcnnes.see. 

t  Not  Including  30  establishments  not  reported. 

uNot  including  10  establishments  not  reported,  but  including  $145,000  lost  by  convict-employing 
companies  in  Tennessee. 

vNot  including  1,095  establishments  not  reported. 

to  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  7  e:<tabllsh- 
ments  closed  permanently. 

X  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  7  establishmenta 
closed  permanently,  and  1  establishment  in  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanently. 

y  Not  including  8  establishments  In  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

eNot  Including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  10  establishments  Included  in  lockout  of  June  28, 
1893,  District  of  Columbia. 

aa  Not  including  11  establishmenta  not  reported  and  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  Febru- 
ary 20, 1893,  Indiana. 

o6  Not  including  5  establishments  closed  permanently. 

cc  Not  including  33  establishments  not  reported. 

d(Z  Not  including  79  establishmenta  not  reported. 
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Table  V.— SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  YEARS. 


Days  until  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
places  filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

87,431 

46,088 

56,»S7 

72,119 

68,688 

235,253 

d  187, 881 

A  71, 261 

1 99, 187 

0227,901 

r 282. 839 

1:129,416 

x98,729 

66265,454 

66142,861 

j(jrU9,870 

^232.443 

« 85, 269 

r  171, 656 

tt  218, 038 

12.8 

21.9 

20.6 

80.5 

80.1 

23.4 

d20.9 

A20.8 

1:26.2 

0  24.2 

r34.9 

ft2S.4 

0:20.6 

6682.4 

6620.5 

0r22.0 

d27.4 

ii22,b 

rl5.2 

U23.1 

1,797 
1,128 
1,605 
1,219 
1,206 

a8,468 
3,007 
1.881 
1,760 

p4,961 
8,074 
2,178 

y2,815 
8,122 
8,852 
8,283 
4,867 
2,445 
8,289 

U4,286 

205 
172 
444 

92 
217 
al,892 
474 
192 
716 

1)943 
678 
482 

V470 

1,106 
693 
408 

2,888 
243 

1,612 
Ul,903 

926 
806 
710 
1,056 
861 

a4,683 
8,108 
1,488 
1,810 

1)3,519 
4,869 
2,880 

y  1,767 
8,968 
2,428 
1,821 
1,237 
1,121 
1,416 

03,041 

f3, 372, 578 
9,864,228 

6,27^,480 

7,  *W>,  717 

10. 6t«.  248 

14.99-2    158 

16,.V,o.  :i84 

6,877,749 

1 10.  Kr.i,  (186 

13.87.\:ffl8 

a  14,  Htn,. 505 

10,772,022 

9.938,048 

37,145,.^ 

p  13, 011.880 

ooll.WH,  J07 

l)17,lt;H.i)04 

qlO,iYM.-2M 

pl5,  1.-,7,'165 

mml^  .{11    »70 

»-2B7,999 
7:14,339 

•If.  1,283 

■H)7,.S71 

■H>:>,S27 

61           80 

el          54 

il           68 

fit  .'»'J2,017 
V91U.285 

a.i:v2,r,57 

833,874 
c  ,563, 183 

usm,{y&2 

d<f;.59,lC5 

J  UVJ.  165 

721.1,64 

f>s:..  '228 

n.dVKi.tBO 

iml   t  ;j  162 

11,919,483 

4,269.094 

4,6%,  027 

3.393,078 

4,388,898 

12, 3.57. 808 

/6, 698,  495 

.?  6, 509, 017 

n  2, 936, 752 

i  5, 13.5,  104 

n  6, 176, 688 

r  5, 145,691 

aa  3, 406, 195 

CC  18, 982, 129 

i  5, 072,  "282 

AA  5, 304, '285 

4,868,687 

M,596,462 

n,  443, 407 

n/iH,  4:11, 299 

1 
2 
S 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
U 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

qq  2.789,160       99  23. 8  '  rr  59, 638 

rrl5,325 

rr  42, 509 

M 257, 863, 478  JM 16, 174, 793 

uul22,731,121 

er  Not  Including  18  establishments  closed  permanently  and  3  establishments  not  reported. 

jOTNot  Including  18  establishments  closed  permanently. 

ooNot  Including  3  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

AA  Not  Including  4  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

ii  Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  10  establishments  closed  permanently. 

i/Not  including  7  establlfdiraents  closed  permanently,  4  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  Investigations  included  in  this  report,  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 

UNot  including  7  establishments  closed,  permanently  and  9  establishments  In  which  strikes  were 
still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  Investigations  Included  In  this  report. 

uSoi  including  9  establishments  not  reported  and  9  establishments  In  which  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  Investigations  Included  In  this  report, 
mm  Not  including  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 

nn  Not  Including  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901,  and  1  estab- 
lishment not  reported. 

00  Not  including  10  strikes  not  reported. 

ppNot  including  89  establlslunents  closed  permanentlv,  7  establishments  In  which  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  Investigations  Included  In  this  report,  and  5  establishments  not 
reported. 

qq  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  89  establishments  closed  permanentlv,  1  establish- 
ment In  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanentlv,  and  12  establishments  In  which  ptrikes  were 
still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  Invesngatlons  Included  In  this  report. 

rrNot  Including  10  establishments  not  reported  and  27  establishments  In  which  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  Investigations  Included  In  this  report. 

ea  Notlncluding  18  establishmentsnot  reported,  3estab]lshmentsclosed  permanently,  and  1  establish- 
ment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18, 1901,  but  Including  918,000  lost  by  free  employees 
at  convict  mines  In  Tennessee. 

f<  Not  Including  153  establishments  not  reported,  639  establishments  Included  In  lockout  of  May 
14, 1887.  Illinois,  10  establishments  Included  in  lockout  of  June  23, 1898,  District  of  Columbia,  and  1 
esUbllshment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 

uu  Not  Including  1,189  establishments  not  reported,  4  establishments  closed  permanently,  639  estab- 
lishments included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887,  Illinois,  1  establishment  Included  In  lockout  of  February 
20. 1898,  IndUna,  and  1  establishment  In  which  strike  wasstlll  pending  February  13, 1901,  but  including 
8145,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies  in  Tennessee. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   COVMISfilONXB   OF   LABOR. 


Tjlblb  v.— summary  of  STRIKES  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
YEARS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
l^inal 


ber. 


Years. 


1«81.. 

1888.. 
1884. 
1885., 
1888. 
1887. 
1888. 
188». 
1890. 
1S81. 
1682. 
1898. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Total i8,675,«48    ^1,108,900    Jt9,779,B74 


Employees  before  strike. 


UMle. 


166,685 
172,855 
151,133 
154,288 
258,022 
666,967 
580,415 
»)6,791 
404,157 
642,178 
448,596 
468,912 

6983!  198 

p456,036 

816,629 

482,290 

A  315, 173 

5713,794 

642,225 


Female. 


Total. 


12,138 

15,254 

ia,820 

22,989 

40.398 

107,785 

68,503 

84,948 

44,496 

69.362 

44,630 

46,487 

61,747 

698,  MO 

{7  90, 576 

68,874 

68,871 

A59,399 

698,067 

78,081 


168,828 
187,609 
173.968 
177,277 
298,428 
664^702 
668,918 
941,734 
448.662 
60L536 
^8,228 
616,399 
821,668 
61.081,738 
/M7.688 
880,508 
661,162 
*874,672 
b  806, 851 
915,808 


a  Not  inctaiding  2  establiMhmoiiti  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  8  eHtablisfaments  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  8  eetabltfhmeate  in  wlucli  strUces  were  stUl  peodliw  Jnlr  1, 1894. 
€  Not  including  1  estabUdunent  not  reported  and  8  eitablidimentB  m  wnlcfa  strikes 
lug  July  1, 1694. 
/Not  ineloding  4  establishments  not  reported. 
a  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 
h  Not  Incladlng  88  estabUdunants  not  reported. 


still  pcnd- 
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Table  W:.— SUMMARY  OF  STfilKJES  POfi  THE  raflTED  STATS^,  BY 
YEAfiS— Otmcluded. 


Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
memt  by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 

strikers. 

Biought 

ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

from  other 
places. 

IS^' 

T01,-O70 

in,fi57 

7,664 

129,621 

9,^987 

-•70 

10,'957 

8,949 

1 

120,857 

142,585 

-12,186 

154,671 

10,8U 

542 

11,853 

5,366 

2 

122,198 

131,283 

18,480 

149,768 

9,819 

1,615 

11,434 

4,460 

3 

117,313 

130. 5S9 

16,495 

147,  (©4 

10,826 

1,807 

11,888 

4,324 

4 

168. 6»i 

213,^13 

29,692 

242,706 

17,542 

1,585 

19,  on 

7,224 

5 

407,132 

487,777 

.70,267 

:608,044 

86,455 

8,399 

89.854 

12,982 

6 

272,  77B 

848,420 

31,256 

879,676 

37,928 

1,621 

89,549 

a  18, 173 

7 

103,  21B 

135, 156 

12,  W8 

147,704 

16,657 

l,0f3 
6811 

16,700 

06,  a7 

8 

205.068 

225,804 

28,755 

249,559 

blb,mi 

616,725 

a6,802 

9 

285.90) 

818,613 

38,831 

351,944 

29.662 

1,472 

81,034 

Cl2,a98 

10 

245.042 

283,681 

15,258 

298,939 

32,956 

1,159 

84,115 

I>I7,S78 

11 

168.499 

1^,376 

18,296 

206,671 

24,749 

1,098 

26,847 

13,^»2 

12 

195.008 

247,471 

18,448 

366,914 

d20,806 

<I1,102 

d21,907 

€11,017 

13 

505,048 

595,300 

65,125 

660,426 

70,744 

4,348 

75,092 

/85,198 

14 

285,  7« 

331,627 

-60,576 

892.408 

628.263 

61,463 

624,726 

69,221 

15 

183,813 

210,001 

31,169 

S^l,17» 

11,929 

1,360 

13,289 

5,128 

16 

882, 67» 

363,000 

46,891 

408,391 

14,990 

1,118 

16,108 

7,344 

17 

182,067 

Ik  213,  €04 

A35,398 

A249,002 

17,131 

1,933 

19,064 

7,835 

18 

308,2ff7 

372,»I2 

44,130 

417,072" 

84,748 

1,565 

36,308 

16,171 

19 

899,656 

478,791 

26.275 

505,066 

i  29,282 

f2,308 

f  31, 690 

£11,381 

20 

4,6»1,849 

A  6, 496,010 

A  610, 684 

/.  6,105, 694 

H74,598 

Z31,969 

r506,5e7 

TO214,456 

• 

<Kot  includhig  9  establishmeiitB  in  wiiich  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  dose  of  1 0f  the  8  inves- 
tigations inclnded  in  this  report  and  1  establishment  not  repo^d. 

7*"Not  inclading  40  establi^iments  not  reported. 

k  Not  including  39  establi^bments  not  reported. 

ZNot  including  12  establii^ments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  liiet^lose  of  1  of  the  8  Inves- 
tl^tions  includea  In  this  report  and  8  establishments  not  reporied. 

m  Not  including  12  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  Inves- 
tigations included  in  tbis  report  and  17  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table    VI.— SUMMARY  OF    STRIKES    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES,    BY 

STATES. 


Har- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


EslabllMhmentA. 


Yes. 


No. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 

Average 

gate  days 

days 

closed. 

closed. 

17,060 

4.5.7 

14 

7.0 

3,747 

48.7 

3,3»1 

10.5 

/16,738 
Jfc4,300 

/33.0 
il3.4 

2,699 

19.3 

1,460 

19.5 

n  31, 658 

n44.2 

p5,618 

pl7.6 
>26.4 

ik264 

r262,087 

rl9.2 

50,669 

83.0 

8,227 

104.1 

y 86, 862 

y32.6 

18.935 

62.2 

cc22,761 

CC48.7 

5,442 

4.2 

3,900 

35.5 

19,881 

32.0 

p57,320 

p22.9 

14.709 

25.5 

011,362 

oll.S 

1,467 

45.8 

052,667 

025.4 

Jt  1,772 

il'35.4 

10,183 

37.0 

33 

33.0 

Jk  1,294 

tl3.2 

J!:23,818 

tl5.9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Alabama  (a) 

Ari2ona(6) 

Arkansas  (a) 

California  (6) 

Colorado(b) 

Connecticut  (j) 

Delaware  (a) 

District  oi  Columbia  (n) . 

Florida(a) 

Georgia(a) 

Idabo (a) 

Illinois(g) 

Indiana  [w) 

Indian  Territory  (6) 

Iowa(6) 

Kansas  (aa) 

Kentucky  (W>) 

Louisiana  (a) 

Maine  (#) 

Maryland  (gg) 

Maasachusetts  (JJ) 

Michigan  (mm) 

Minnesota  (nn) 

Mississippi  (a) 

Missouri  (00) 

Montana  (a) 

Nebraska  {rr) 

Nevada  (a) 

New  Hampshire  (j(r)  — 
New  Jersey  («») 


210 
3 

31 
341 
213 
586 

45 

62 
231 
190 

13 
2.640 
552 
7 
351 
101 
223 

64 
1T2 
242 
1,705 
344 
383 

10 
406 

43 

77 

1 

128 

805 


117 

3 

17 

224 

125 

209 

14 

41 

90 

126 

11 

1,960 

313 

5 

177 

74 

138 

88 

87 

hhU6 

976 

213 

AA243 

5 

277 

30 

59 

1 

50 
442 


14 

117 

88 

377 

81 

21 

141 

64 

2 

690 

289 

2 

174 

27 

85 

26 

85 

/tA94 

729 

131 

M138 

6 

129 

18 

18 


78 
363 


494 

5 

86 

948 

840 

1,021 

188 

451 

855 

678 

14 

20,784 

1,964 

57 

1,408 

308 

896 

1,488 

254 

1,049 

6,099 

1,174 

1,63S 

85 

3,516 

66 

881 

1 

190 

3,209 


378 

2 

77 

323 

623 

322 

135 

75 

722 

324 

11 

13,683 

1,632 

81 

1,130 

267 

468 

1,281 

110 

606 

2,508 

677 

1,009 

82 

2,078 

61 

271 

1 

99 
1,502 


a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

b  Not  including 2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 1901. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  13, 1901. 

eNot  including  6  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  13, 1901. 

/Not  including  16  establishments  closed  permanently. 

a  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

h  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 

i  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

jf  Including  strike  of  April  2,1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900.  Massachusetts. 

k  Nog  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

1  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 

m  Not  including  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  June  23, 1893. 

n  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently  and  3  establishments  not  reporte«1. 

o  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

p  Not  Including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

9  Including  strike  of  February  23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  PennsylvaiJa, 
but  not  including  3  strikes  included  In  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  July  4,  1897, 
Pennsylvania,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

rNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  U  establishments  closed  permanently,  and  1  esub- 
lishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

sNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  11  establishments  closed  permanently.  1  establish- 
ment in  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanently,  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
still  pending  March  20,  1901. 

t  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

u  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockont  of  May 
14, 1887. 

vNot  including  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of.  May  14, 1887,  and  80  establishments  not 
reported. 

u^Not  including  4  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
and  July  4, 1897,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

2  Not  including  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  February  20, 1893.  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 
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Table    VI.— SUMMARY   OF    STRIKES    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES,    BY 

STATF^. 


Days  nntil  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

placeii  flllea  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Mar- 

T/MROf 

ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

AflsiHtancc. 
$60,247 

employers. 

num- 
ber. 

21,514 

43.6 

no 

56 

828 

18,894,600 

1821,298 

1 

21 

4.2 

8 

2 

4,750 

460 

100 

3 

7,306 

85.0 

16 

2* 

68 

1!,  X't:i,ii73 

t;7.  M6 

927,865 

8 

C20,008 

C21.1 

C347 

c57 

c548 

ti'J.iL^J.  112 

t'Al4,.>56 

cl.  607, 632 

4 

r  26, 642 
*20,857 

/82.8 
i20.4 

o227 

plOl 

£7  505 

/i'».9a».'J18 

f/ir>f),  (►26 

i  4. 198, 270 

Q 

389 

73 

559 

1,.>!0,1!45 

'  i71,J85 

/1, 043, 344 

6 

7,238 

88.5 

76 

1 

111 

2lt2,  >J70 

r»l,H89 

188,635 

7 

15.851 

35.1 

184 

139 

128 

•nr,,.T64 

m  m,  ,492 

286,207 

8 

o35,829 

O42.0 

428 

226 

206 

•j,:>n.798 

4\\K  768 

1,007,476 

9 

p 14. 351 
i445 

p25.0 
*34.2 

71 

95 

412 

y?:^,  :»57 

(111.  788 

681,804 

10 

6 

1 

7 

VJ^hMB 

-♦^(100 

736,100 

11 

«  440, 954 

«21.2 

ni,648 

n,738 

7,407 

32,;V.^U,()65 

w;>.();'.;i,  J78 

»26.652,943 

12 

61,963 

31.5 

504 

536 

924 

7J>il,tB5 

27;.,  m 

2  2,488,821 

IS 

9,956 

174.7 

1 

1 

55 

S7U,  750 

h7,()00 

701,350 

14 

y45,296 

y82.4 

451 

125 

882 

sL',syM89 

;ia,(>91 

z 1,266, 110 

15 

21,719 

71.7 

104 

96 

104 

i,s-.t;.;J67 

f.;i.  m 

1 701, 272 

16 

cc81, 196 

re  34. 9 

cc  447 

CC145 

ec802 

v.,'j^x2/.m 

-171,026 

cW  1,254, 815 

17 

10,118 

6.8 

61 

40 

1,887 

t.2J,  264 

11,4(60 

e<rl66,720 

18 

6,322 

24.9 

71 

88 

145 

l.-lih/J06 

77  no 

369,784 

19 

89,109 

87.3 

514 

179 

856 

=  :{,0.;o,t$36 

ulW,  180 

cWl,877,287 

20 

Irtl37,750 

Jfclr27.1 

U2,163 

Z/1,003 

/n,929 

slfi.l.v.t,.S78 

3  1,211.778 

y  6, 571, 484 

21 

30,832 

26.8 

495 

141 

588 

a,7'>,.'>40 

2.V.t,  :i69 

1,626,000 

22 

034,501 

021.2 

875 

218 

540 

l.r<i'2/2SO 

7I.':)27 

1,698,870 

23 

1,472 

42.1 

2 

1 

82 

117,296 

1,707 

82,600 

24 

0108,258 

O80.8 

1,243 

612 

1,661 

4,811,386 

:iH(  1,416 

«>6,066,139 

25 

t2.461 

A:  37. 9 

37 

1 

28 

W  578, 691 

:iK,;«8 

204,450 

26 

11,794 

85.6 

202 

14 

115 

744,089 

32,  ;«9 

878,900 

27 

83 

83.0 

1 

2,200 
520,235 

1,000 
126.243 

28 

48.727 

tl9.7 

48 

82' 

iio' 

28,'667* 

29 

1:54,324 

tl6.9 

1,274 

775 

1,160 

6,889,028 

«  612, 832 

22,530,424 

80 

,      y  Not  including  8  establishments  closed  permanently. 
2  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

aa  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  May  12, 1900,  Mis< 
souri,  and  December  6,  IfiOO,  Texas. 

66  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  18, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  2  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883.  New  York,  and  May  1, 1897,  Tennessee. 

ccNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

dd  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

eeNot  including  1,093  establishments  not  reported. 

Jf  Not  including  2  strikes  incladed  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
Massachusetts. 

psf  Including  strike  of  April  9. 1900,  West  Virginia,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  genera] 
Btrllce  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

AA  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

it  Not  including  84  establishments  not  reported. 

j(/ Including  strike  of  March  1,  1900,  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island, 
but  not  incluoing  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  5, 
1887.  Pennsylvania. 

iUrNot  including  4  establishments  cloned  permanentlv  and  4  establishments  in  which  strikes  wer^ 
■till  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

tf  Not  including  4  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  inves« 
ligations  included  in  this  report. 

mm  Including  strike  of  May  15,  1899,   lumber.  Wisconsin,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in 
general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883.  New  York,  and  May  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 

wn  Not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  J  uly  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  August  14, 1899, 
and  October  8, 1899,  Wisconsin. 

oo  Including  strike  of  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of 
July  19,  1883.  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 
j>pNot  incIuding^O  establishments  not  reported. 

gq  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

rr  Including  strike  of  July  IS,  1894,  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in 
general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

M  Including  strikes  of  July  26,  1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  7  strikes 
incladed  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  November  28, 1894,  November  11, 1895,  July  3,  1899,  July 
81, 1899,  and  March  9. 1900,  New  York,  and  February  23,  1900.  Illinois. 

tt  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  included  in  strike  of  January 
1. 1887,  New  York. 
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Tabls  VI.-^SUMMARY  OE  STRIKES  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— Omtinued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
1>er. 


States  and  Territories. 


I  Alabama  (o)  

5i  AiiaoDA{b) 

t  Arkansas  (a) 

4  California  (i) 

6  Ck>lora(io  (h) 

6  Connectical  (r  ).^ 

7  Delaware(a) 

8  DlMrict  of  Columbia  (a) . 

9  ,  Florida  (a) 1- 

10  Geoi;^a(o) 

U  Idalio(a) 

12  Iflinoism 

18  Indiana(/) 

14  Indian  Territory  (6) . . .. . 

15  Iowa(6) 

16  KansaflO*) - 

17  Kentucky  (*)..„ 

IB  Louisiana  (a) 

19  Maine(m) 

20  Maryland  (n) 

21  Masaachufietts  (o) 

22  Michigan  <o) 

28  Minnesota  (r) 

24  MliBlstippd  (o) 

25  Mi«8oun«) 

26  Montana  (o) 

27  Nebtaska(tJ) 

28  Nevada  (a) 

29  I  New  Hamp8hire'( m) 

80  I  New  Jersey  (w) 


£mploy«««  befnve  «trf  ke. 


Male. 


06,  «1 

976 

13,881 

c  124, 107 

65,629 

180,575 

n,480 

9,008 

60,889 

48,877 

8,606 

1,645,037 

206,838 

8,959 

87,216 

£53,666 

85,868 

^,491 

45,259 

104,246 

470,009 

117,810 

101,205 

1,897 

155,943 

1(10,349 

26,506 

22 

30,380 

188,379 


Female. 


Total. 


m 

68,801 

t 

979 

10 

13,891 

C4,377 

Cl28,484 

428 

66.057 

52,457 

18S,0a 

1,814 

19,294 

88 

9,044 

12,811 

73,701 

8,93t 

&7,81« 

3.506 

«,060 

1,696,087 

3,200 

209, 08» 

8,959 

3,524 

90,74f 

c791 

61,48J 

1,974 

87, 8« 

4,192 

70,681 

23,540 

«S,79f 

14,960 

119.206 

260,240 

780.249 

8,602 

120,912 

1,445 

102. 65* 

157 

2,054 

6,592 

162,58$ 

nll7 

» 10,466 

874 

27,889 

22 

25,052 

65,432 

69,79^ 

258,174 

a  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

5  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  geneml  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  I>ecember  G,  1900. 
Texas. 

c  Not  including  1  ottablishment  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13, 190L 

« Including  stnke  of  April  2. 1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  2  stzikes  Included  in  general  Oiikes 
of  July  19, 18^,  New  York,  and  March  1. 1900,  HasBachusetts. 

/Including  strike  of  February  *23, 1900,  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  PeniisylT»nia. 
but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19.  1883,  New  York,  July  4,  1897, 
Pennsylvania,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

Q  Not  inci  ading  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20. 1901. 

A  Not  including  1  establishmeht  in  whichi  strike  was  still  pending  March  20. 1901,  and  1  oiUbliflfa- 
ment  not  reported. 

iNot  including  4  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19. 1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887, 
and  July  4, 1897.  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 

iNot  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  May  12, 1900,  Mis- 
souri, and  December  6, 1900«  Texas. 

I:  Including  strikes  of  August  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Tennessee,  but  not  including  2  strikes 
included  in  ifcneral  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  May  1, 1897, Tennessee. 

I  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  stxike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

m  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  fijenecal  Atrikes  of -Jiuy  19, 1^,  mow  York,  and  March  1, 1900. 
Massachusetts. 
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Table  VI.— SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— Contmned. 


strikers. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nmn- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

2,816 

4,056 

d  1,811 

8,262 

2,829 

222 

622 

C  1,108 

8,862 

150 

/»81,446 

4,147 

1,200 

8,276 

1,662 

25,209 

6,846 

1,742 

2,226 

p  18, 007 

"^  4,998 

«4,323 

326 

7,864 

187 

419 

41,188 
137 

8,389 
81,006 
44.062 
81,721 

4,769 

7,024 
54.281 
24,100 

2,975 

636,148 

90,809 

6,571 
63,791 
23.449 
45.897 
69,567 
16,335 
60,265 
219.430 
68.039 
68,720 

1,821 
92,100 

6,682 

14,027 

21 

9.099 
109,229 

53,640 

147 

8,981 

40,566 

49,618 

88,664 

6,109 

7,227 

61,776 

25,898 

3,881 

831,569 

130,507 

7,544 

71,070 

80,082 

49,476 

61,174 

22,708 

54,760 

236,986 

89.306 

68,696 

1,870 

104,760 

«7,702 

23,722 

21 

14,182 

109,886 

69 

53,609 

147 

8,941 

42,097 

49,774 

63,996 

7,254 

7,289 

62,699 

80,448 

3,381 

850.699 

132,344 

7,544 

72,598 

30,090 

50,849 

62,984 

83,961 

69,590 

348,470 

91,364 

69,110 

2,027 

107,526 

tt7,746 

23,781 

21 

24,877 

160,128 

8,689 

12 

4,081 

d8,221 

6,403 

4;  802 

•685 

825 

C4,187 

5^988 

.      725 

f767.870 

6,410 

2,446 

6.003 

2.<H6 

Z6,502 

9,165 

2.847 

6,185 

p28,688 

9;635 

12,268 

395 

17,.978 

1,144 

1,733 

1,307 
12,874 

5 

8,544 

12 

4,098 

(18,416 

5,410 

6,478 

728 

829 

c4,560 

6,403 

726 

^68,620 

6,644 

2,446 

6,149 

2  082 

26,664 

9,558 

3,854 

5,787 

p33,493 

9,754 

12,426 

395 

18,418 

1,167 

1,7^ 

1,688 
13,287 

1 
2 

10 
1,512 
266 
15,832 
i;i45 
12 
10,828 
4»655 

17 

(1196 

7 

671 

43 

4 

c423 

420 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

19,040 
1,887 

f7l,250 
234 

12 
18 
14 

i,628 

58 

1,373 

1,760 

11,253 

4,880 

111.535 

2,058 

414 

157 

2,766 

tt44 

62 

146 
86 
262 
393 
507 
652 
v4,806 
219 
170 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

485 
28 

49 

25 
26 
27 
28 

10,725 
40,237 

376 
918 

492 
4,684 

29 
30 

nlnclnding  strike  of  April  9. 1900,  West  Virginia,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  In  general 
strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 

o  Including  strike  of  March  1. 1900.  in  Connecticut.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Bhode  Island,  but 
not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1887, 
Pennsylvania. 

p  Not  including  4  establishments  iu  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  inres- 
tigations  included  in  this  report. 

q  Including  strike  of  May  16.  1899,  lumber,  Wisconsin^  but  not  including  2  strikes  Included  in 
general  strikes  of  July  19, 1888.  New  York,  and  Mav  15, 1899,  wooden  goods,  Wisconsin. 

r  Notincluding  8  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  August  14. 1899, 
And  October  3, 1899.  Wisconsin. 

s  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

t  Inchidinffstnk&ol  May  12, 1900,  Kansas,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of 
July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900,  Texas. 

u  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

V  Including  Btnke  of  July  18, 18^.  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  but  not  Including  1  strike  included  in  gcu- 
eiml  strike  oTJuly  19, 1883,  New  York. 

w  Including  strikes  of  July  26,  1897,  and  October  1,  1900,  New  York,  but  not  including  7  strikes 
included  in  general  strikes  d  July  19, 1883.  November  28, 1894.  November  U,  1895,  July  8, 1899,  July 
31, 1899,  and  March  9, 1900,  New  York,  and  February  23, 1900,  niinois. 
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Table  VI.--6UMMARY   OF   STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  TerrltoricB. 


Total 
strikes. 


Ordered  by 

labor 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


E8tab1i<»hinentii. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
clgeed. 


Agwe- 
gatedays 

Average 
days 

closed. 

closed. 

768 

62.8 

c287,389 

clO.8 

14 

2.8 

158 

9.8 

i 114,601 

i30.0 

15 

15.0 

3.765 

17.8 

p 874, 963 

pao.2 

5,084 

38.1 

126 

6.3 

1,043 

41.7 

ttl8,864 

H58.2 

4,586 

14.6 

1.M9 

10.8 

U2.748 

i«12.9 

2,248 

16.8 

.  8,351 

11.1 

6524, 747 

6535.1 

w 23, 834 

U15.8 

249 

13.8 

New  Mexico  (o) 

New  York  (6) 

North  Carolina  (A) . 
North  Dakota  (A)... 

Ohlo(0 

Oklahoma  (a) 

Oregon  (A) 

Pennsylvania  (n)  . . 
Rhode  Island  («)... 
South  Carolina  (A) . 
South  Dakota  (A)... 

Tennessee  (0 

Texa8(x) 

Utah(y) 

Vermont  (A) 

Virglnia(A) 

Washington  (A) 

West  Virginia '2)... 

Wi8Con8in(rW) 

Wyoming  ly) 


17 

460 

9 

22 

571 

2 

28 
846 
199 

22 

18 
236 
144 

83 

32 
115 

98 
180 
556 


10 

5,085 

6 

6 

918 

2 

19 

ol,306 

47 

13 

10 

144 

104 

17 

18 

72 

72 

aa  75 

CC323 


1,875 

3 

16 

653 


9 

ol,587 

152 

9 

8 

92 

40 

16 

14 

43 

26 

aa  104 

e<;231 


Total :  22,793 


#14,' 


457  jr8,826 


22 

37,846 

9 

26 

5,712 

3 

244 

18,438 

409 

51 

80 

652 

574 

197 

897 

249 

855 

764 

2,568 

28 


12 

26,707 

5 

17 

8,826 

1 

218 

12,424 

152 

20 

25 

825 

815 

181 

214 

134 

802 

708 

1,508 

18 


117,509 


77,244  !m,649,984:      «20.1 

I  I 


a  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6, 1900, 
Texas. 

6  Including  strike  oi  July  19,  18S3,  in  all  States  and  Territories,  and  strikes  of  November  28, 18M, 
November  11, 1895,  July  3,  1899,  July  81,1899,  and  March  9,  1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  Including  4 
strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey,  February  28, 
1900,  Illinois,  and  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut. 

c  Not  including  23  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

dNot  including  23  establishments  closed  permanently. 

€  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886,  and  1  estab- 
lishment not  reported, 

/Not  including  18  establishments  not  reported,  but  including  strike  of  Januarj*  4,  1887,  New 
Jersey. 


a  Not  including  22  establishments  not  reported. 

A  Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19,  1888,  New  York. 

i  Not  including  6  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  6, 1887, 


July  4, 1897,  October  8, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900.  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23,  1900,  Illinois. 

i  Not  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently  and  8  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  March  14,  1901. 

*  Not  including  8  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Mart'h  14, 1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment not  reported. 

iNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
m  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

n  Including  strikes  of  December  5,1887,  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  July  4,  189',  In 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  October  8, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900,  Ohio,  but  not 
including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1S83,  New  York,  and  February  28, 1900, 
Illinois. 

o  Not  including  3  strikes  not  reported. 

pNot  including  4  establislimcnts  closed  permanently. 

^Not  including  30  establishments  not  reported. 

r  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

sNot  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  and  March  1, 1900, 
MassachiLsctts. 

including  strike  of  May  1,  1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  8  strikes  included  in  general 
strikes  of  July  19,  1883.  New  York,  and  Augiist  9, 1899,  and  September  13, 1900,  Kentucky. 

uNot  including  I  establishment  closed  permanently. 

r  Including  $18,000  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines. 
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Table  VI.— SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— CJontinued. 


Bays  until  striken 

were  reemployed  or 

plsees  fllled  by  others. 

Establi 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

shments  in  which 
strikes- 

Emplo 

yees'- 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Suc- 

uum- 
ber. 

AggregAte. 

Average. 

ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 
13 

Wage  hn». 

Assistanee. 

880 

40.0 

8 

1 

•204. 7Gi 

1824 

194,200 

1 

d 607, 766 

dl8.4 

e25,869 

f2,668 

c9,802 

30,993,325 

/3, 069, 239 

i^  16, 044, 601 

2 

50 

6.6 

4 

5 

9,045 

270 

2,499 

3 

249 

9.6 

16 

10 

44.468 

25 

47,975 

4 

il71,W9 

29 

4,287 

i30.1 
9.7 
17.6 

t2,017 

A;l,089 

1:2,602 

3 

197 

15,963.820 

4500 

573.466 

Z853,995 

827 

2,648 

m  7, 572, 758 

1,400 

285.800 

5 
6 

22 

25 

7 

p 686, 274 

J)  37.2 

7,066 

4,254 

7,118 

84.123.837 

(78,229,181 

r24.286,204 
{942.865 

8 

24,270 

59.8 

118 

41 

250 

1.684.258 

81.969 

9 

711 

13.9 

20 

2 

29 

51.172 

2.915 

15,745 

10 

1,074 

85.8 

19 

2 

9 

20,122 

3.844 

9.715 

U 

u81,827 

tt48.9 

170 

75 

407 

f4, 469, 977 

242,699 

to  1, 576, 920 

12 

13,325 

28.2 

847 

77 

150 

1,074,378 

/  60. 510 

1,003,910 

18 

2,675 

18.6 

166 

10 

21 

132,686 

4,595 

14,615 

14 

«  22, 413 

it56.6 

289 

88 

20 

482,941 

18,193 

78,819 

16 

6,437 

25.9 

107 

85 

107 

r 472, 767 

r  80, 436 

/278,695 

16 

4,492 

12.7 

289 

52 

64 

442,080 

22,962 

170.130 

17 

6627,686 

66  86.2 

cc  175 

cc  163 

CC428 

6,230,505 

/  210, 130 

1,498,490 

18 

u60,668 

«23.6 

986 

809 

1,278 

3,575,872 

347,879 

23, 058, 567 

19 

420 

15.0 

12 

4 

12 

274.107 

3,000 

261,870 

20 

i;  2,780,160 

i/23.8 

£iir59,638 

U;  15, 325 

U- 42, 609 

a  257.863,478  oo  16,174,793 

M  122,731, 121 

winclading  $145,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies. 

^Including  strike  of  December  6, 1900,  in  Arizona,  California.  Colorado.  Illinois,  Indlap  Territory, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  but  not  including  1  strike  included  in  general 
strike  of  July  19. 1888,  New  York. 

y  Not  inelnding  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  July  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 

sNot  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York.  July  4. 1897,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  April  9. 1900.  Maryland. 

oa  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

66 Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1891. 

ecNot  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894.  and  1  establish- 
ment not  reported. 

dd  Including  strikes  of  May  15. 1899,  wooden  goods.  Michigan,  and  August  14, 1899,  and  October  3, 
1899,  Minnesota,  but  not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York 
and  May  15, 1899,  lumber,  Michigan. 

ee  Not  including  2  strikes  not  reported. 

XTNot  including  10  strikes  not  reported. 

uNot  Including  89  establishments  closed  permanently,  7  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  Included  in  this  report,  and  5  establishments  not 
reported. 

i/Not  includinfi:  1  establishment  not  reported.  89  establishments  closed  permanently,  1  establish- 
ment in  which  aepartment  on  strike  closed  permanently,  and  12  establishments  in  which  strikes 
were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

UNot  including  10  establishments  not  reported  and  27  establishments  in  which,  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

A  Not  including  18  establishments  not  reported,  8  establishments  closed  permanently,  and  1 
establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13. 1901.  but  including  818,000  lost  by  free 
employees  at  convict  mines  in  Tennessee. 

00  Not  including  153  establishments  not  reported,  689  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 
1887,  Illinois,  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  June  23, 1893,  District  of  Columbia,  and  1  estab- 
lishment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18, 1901. 

«s  Not  including  1,189  establishments  not  reported,  4  establishments  closed  permanently,  639  estab- 
lishments included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1887.  Illinois,  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1898,  Indiana,  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  13,  1901,  but 
including  $145,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies  in  Tennessee. 
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Table  VI.-^UMMARY  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

ber. 


Employees  before  strike. 


States  and  Territoriefi. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


New  Mexico  (a). 
New  York  ib)  , 


North  Caroilua  (o)  . 


North  Dakota  {fj 

Ohio  {h) 

Oklahoma  (a) 

Oregon  (f/) 

Pt'onsvl  vania  (j )  - . . 
Rht^deLKland  (?)  ... 
South  CiiroUna  (a)  . 
S<jiith  Dakota  <i7^... 

Tennessee  (ta) 

Texas  (n).... 

Utah  (rt) 

Vermont  (r/) 

Virginia  ig) 

"Wnshin^^'^ton  (*;) 

w  -    -.    ":    M  ., 

W.. „u  <., 

Wyoming  (o) 


7,965 

cl,d92,293 

8,046 

4,096 

566,885 

311 

11,265 

2,178,828 

65,150 

6,281 

1,530 

78,021 

63,022 

11,235 

9,087 

85,265 

14,626 

102,106 

165,709 

8,503 


Total «  8, 676, 648 


CM1,800 

524 

28 

30,878 

8 

78 

121,431 

S6,083 

306 

3 

992 

1,208 

284 

1,572 

6.798 

612 

882 

10.064 


7,965 

cl,  733. 593 

8,570 

4,124 

616,763 

319 

11,338 

2,2SH,754 

91.233 

6,587 

1.533 

79,013 

64.230 

U,519 

10,659 

41.058 

15,238 

102,988 

175,773 

8,503 


61.103.900 


i9. 779, 574 


a  Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  and  December  6. 1900, 
Texas. 

b  Including  strike  of  July  19, 1888,  in  all  States  and  Territories,  and  strikes  of  November  28,  IBM, 
November  11. 1895,  July  3. 1899,  Julv  81, 1899.  and  March  9, 1900,  New  Jersey,  but  not  includliig  4 
strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  26, 1897,  and  October  1, 1900,  New  Jersey,  PebrUAry  23.  1900. 
Ulinois,  and  April  2, 1900,  Connecticut^ 

c  Not  including  26  establishments  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  21  establishments  not  reported. 

eNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

/Not  including  8  establi.shmentB  not  reported. 

^Not  including  1  strike  included  in  general  strike  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York. 
Not  including  6  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  December  5, 1887. 
July  4, 1897  October  3, 1899,  and  January  15, 1900,  Pennsylvania,  and  February  23, 1900,  Illinois. 
i  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 190L 
J  Includinjg  strikes  of  December  5, 1887.  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio.  July  4, 1897.  in  XUinota. 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  October  8, 1899,  and  January  15. 1900,  Ohio,  but  not  includfnflr  2 
strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  New  York,  aiMl  February  28, 1900,  Illinois. 
A:  Not  Including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  Id,  1883,  New  York,  and  March  1,  1900. 
Massachusetts. 

m  Including  strike  of  May  1, 1897,  Kentucky,  but  not  including  3  strikes  included  in  general  strike* 
of  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  August  9. 1899,  and  September  18, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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Tabbr  IRL— SUMMAiRY   OF  «*I>BIKES   EOE  THE  UNITED  6TATfi6,  BY 

STATJBe-Oancluded. 


Stcfcken. 

^mpkxyoss  tfazown  out  of  lemplciy-: 
ment  by  strike. 

Newjemployees  after  strike.                \ 

Mbp- 
glnEl 
num- 

Brought 

Mine. 

Female. 

Totm. 

"Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

from  other 
places. 

ber. 

3,657 

4,n8 

4,118 

874 

374' 

8S5 

1 

1.606,946 

tZ  942, 316' 

d  251,045 

(21,193,361 

c86,9U 

cl4,144 

r 101, 066 

jn9,8s» 

2 

786 

829 

174 

1,003 

132 

8 

MO 

B2 

3 

1.996 

1,982 

14 

1,996 

408 

12 

^5 

225 

4 

314,788 

401,148 

14,908 

*16,661 

il8,68e 

i741 

1 19,430 

f  8,688 

5 

203 
6,658 

260 
^386 

1 
1 

261 

8,387 

20 

20 
269 

3D 
64 

6 

6 

7 

1,238,866 

1,-B96,828 

70.220 

1,866,  (MS 

100,376 

8,214 

108,890 

Tfc-53,968 

8 

21,030 

28,906. 

17,809 

45,616 

c2,ai5 

C306 

e2,820 

el,  442 

9 

2,817 

2,726 

314 

8,039 

233 

15 

248 

83 

10 

1,208 

1,257 

3 

•      1,260 

165 

8 

168 

18. 

11 

42,870 

50,869 

882, 

51,251 

5,732 

IW 

5,926 

2,928 

12 

18,419 

19,135 

806: 

19,941 

3,215 

•267 

3,482 

2,205; 

13 

2,678 

8,498 

-281 

8,774 

248 

5 

268 

95, 

14 

.7,087 

7,634 

710 

8,344 

250 

37 

287 

109! 

15 

16,016 

21,667 

12, 601 

124,258 

3,665 

91 

8,756 

1,941 

16 

11,046 

11,850 

461 

12,301 

1,932 

280 

2,212 

1,829: 

17 

74,685 

92,827 

756 

93,583 

q6,415 
11,481 

(V) 

76,415 

g3,476, 

18 

79,947 

92,230, 

7,412 

99,612 

583 

12,064 

e6, 506  i 

19 

1         4.658 

6,874 

6,874 

828 

828 

319* 

20 

1  4,«M,ft49 

u«,  495, 010 

tt  610, 664 

u6,lfl5,6M 

V  474, 1598 

tr31,9e9 

r506,567 

tp214,4a5, 

« Including  strike  d  December  6, 1900,  in  Arisona,  Caillfomia,  'Jolorado,  Kllnols,  Indiim  Tenltory. 
Iowa,  KansaB,  Misseuri,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  ibut  not  iuuluding  Ifltrfke  included  in  general 
strike  of  Jtf>y  19, 1883,  New  York. 

o'Not  including  2  «trlkes  inoluded  in  general  strikes  x)f  July  19, 1888,  New  York,  and  Jtfly  18, 1894, 
Nebraska. 

^)Not  inoludtng  3  strikes  included  in  .general  strikes  of  July  19,  1883,  New  York,  July  4, 1897,  Penn- 
^rvfiiiia,:and  April  9, 1900.  Maryland. 

9  Not  including  2  establishments  in  Which  stHke  was^itill  pending  July  1, 1884. 

r  InclacUng  -strikes  of  May  15. 1899,  wooden  goods,  Michigan,  and  August  14. 1809,  and  October  3, 
1889.  Minnmota,  but  not  Including  2  strikes  included  in  general  strikes  of  July  19, 1883,  tf  ew  York, 
and  May  16,  1899.  luntber,  Michigan. 

f  Not  Indluding  40 establishments  not  reported. 

^Not  including  89^«fltablisln&ein&  not  reported. 

It  Not  including  36  establishments  notTeported. 

V  Not  including  12  establishment  ii  Which  Mrikes  were  still  pending  at  the  closeof  Itjf  tli©  8  inves- 
tigations included  in  this-report  an    S  establisuments  not Teported. 

tr  Not  including  12.e8tatili.shmftnt3in  whlc  strikes  were  atni  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  Ihe  Siuv^s- 
tigations  included  in  this  report  and  17  establishments  not. reported. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  Bhoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinerv 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  ways  construction 

Public  works  construction  . . . 

Railroad  car  building 

Rope  and  bagging 

Rubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Ordered  by 

1 

labor 

Establishments. 

1 

Total 
strikes. 

organization. 

1 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

61 

30 

21 

62 

18 

a490 

a28.8 

862 

689 

223 

1,264 

656 

14,873 

26.9 

81 

73 

8 

364 

88 

806 

8,7 

184 

96 

88 

1,198 

867 

a22,320 

a£5.8 

4,440 

8,989 

451 

41,910 

27,088 

d827,828 

dl2.1 

137 

46 

92 

863 

178 

3,646 

20.5 

67 

20 

87 

389 

830 

4;  063 

12.3 

1,638 

1,866 

273 

19,696 

17,177 

i 192, 100 

ilL2 

2,616 

il,803 

2:1,209 

14,676 

14,164 

/6U,806 

/44.9 

236 

162 

84 

891 

686 

11,687 

17.1 

1» 

23 

172 

280 

98 

91,632 

918.1 

612 

106 

406 

637 

270 

8,364 

30.9 

176 

101 

74 

468 

91 

368 

4.0 

408 

808 

100 

6,126 

1,208 

6,646 

4.6 

406 

383 

72 

1,108 

881 

9,100 

23.9 

874 

188 

186 

699 

867 

u  19, 804 

uM.4 

20t* 

110 

98 

882 

164 

d5,010 

dSl.l 

179 

w83 

1X7  95 

699 

611 

15,531 

25.4 

463 

10  300 

trl62 

1,174 

626 

al2,600 

a24.0 

2,080 

u;l,066 

M»l,024 

4,662 

1,911 

250,987 

ar26.8 

64 

46 

8 

86 

27 

817 

30.8 

43 

8 

35 

43 

8 

128 

16.0 

76 

40 

86 

179 

107 

9,960 

93.1 

766 

667 

108 

1,723 

854 

cc  2, 199 

CC6.8 

390 

70 

820 

648 

886 

1,818 

5.4 

218 

36 

183 

248 

140 

664 

4.7 

94 

25 

69 

96 

28 

282 

12.8 

19 

4 

15 

23 

14 

126 

8.9 

66 

13 

43 

56 

24 

458 

18.9 

151 

83 

68 

878 

156 

4,167 

26.9 

287 

183 

164 

398 

257 

6,869 

24.8 

856 

612 

244 

3,683 

2,088 

<;<;61,199 

ee'29.i 

95 

28 

67 

186 

5 

24 

4.8 

1,509 

1,102 

407 

6,168 

2,872 

«  56, 674 

U24.0 

1,266 

i;654 

ib708 

8,436 

2,062 

C80,440 

rl4.8 

21 

11 

10 

22 

6 

38 

6.3 

20 

9 

11 

20 

4 

31 

7.8 

294 

227 

67 

1,066 

600 

a6,899 

aI3.8 

289 

37 

262 

807 

127 

kk2,T2b 

U22.0 

1.102 

«j444 

w657 

8,118 

1.884 

tt24,977 

013.4 

22,793 

rr 14,457 

rr  8,326 

117,509 

77.244 

«8l.549,934 

W20.1 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

5  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently. 

eNot  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  f<till  pending  December  31, 1886,  and  1  esub- 
lishment  not  reported. 

/Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

y  Not  including  8  establishments  not  reported  and  639  establishments  includcfl  in  lockout  of  May 
14. 1887,  Illinois. 

A  Not  including  1,098  establishments  not  reported  and  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of 
May  14, 1887,  Illinois. 

{  Not  including  12  estaolishments  closed  permanently. 

j  Not  including  75  establishments  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  3  strikes  not  reported. 

I  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  10  establishments  closed  permanently,  and  4  establish* 
ments  in  which  strikes  were  still  i>enaing  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this 
report. 

m  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  4  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pend. 
Ing  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

n  Including  $18,000  lost  by  free  employees  at  convict  mines  f n  Tennessee. 

o  Not  including  86  establishments  not  reporied. 

p  Not  including  29  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  closed  permanently,  but  includ- 
ing $145,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies  in  Tennessee. 

q  Not  including  2  establish  men  ts^cTosed  permanently. 

r  Not  including  2  establishments  m  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29. 1901. 

«  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

( Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

u  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently  and  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  July  1. 1894. 

V  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
to  Not  including  1  strike  not  reported. 

X  Not  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still 
pending  July  1. 1894. 

V  Not  Including  6  establishments  closed  permanently,  1  establishment  in  which  department  <hi 
strike  closed  permanently,  and  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  tne  close  of  1 
of  the  8  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

z  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  cloae  of  1  of  the  8  inve*- 
Ugations  included  in  this  report. 
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Table   VII SUMMARY    OF    STRIKES    FOR    THE    ITXITED    STATER,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


Days  until 
places  filled 

striken 
)loyed  or 
by  others. 

Establi 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

ahments  in  which 
strikes- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employerH. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Suc- 

num- 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

AMdstance. 

ber. 

o  1,513 

a29.7 

13 

6 

33 

9643,756 

S41,868 

8255,650 

1 

34,138 

27.0 

498 

109 

657 

6  7,669,062 

c 598, 881 

c  3, 321, 637 

2 

7,304 

20.1 

188 

71 

155 

349,678 

72,162 

430,758 

a 

a  38, 291 

032.1 

400 

216 

578 

2,663,747 

640,441 

880,671 

4 

rf 861, 167 

d20.5 

«23,112 

c5,484 

€18,298 

/20, 452, 292 

f7 1,808, 483 

A  9, 613, 624 

5. 

11,917 

33.8 

118 

87 

198 

.1,858,119 

54.450 

877,485 

6- 

7,501 

19.3 

825 

17 

47 

292,726 

18,056 

194,287 

7 

i  270, 467 

il3.7 

14,450 

1,521 

8,724 

610,424,709 

^534,228 
0  2,398,107 

8, 121, 604 

S 

(734, 038 

250.4 

TO  8, 114 

TO  4, 187 

TO  7, 269 

nl06,508, 470 

p  30, 870, 466 

» 

18,189 

20.4 

574 

70 

247 

546.416 

70,528 

262,664 

10 

q6,428 
rl4,166 

923.1 

48 

54 

178 

2,089,826 

79, 475 

1,160,681 

11 

r22.8 

rl20 

r79 

r436 

7,306,712 

228,189 

«  2, 015, 215 

12 

6,048 

12.9 

180 

125 

213 

160,298 

8 17, 764 

105,561 

la 

45,216 

8.8 

8.359 

95 

1,672 

2,239,476 

676,919 

1,641,239 

14 

29,395 

26.5 

871 

116 

621 

61,996,587 

259,254 

n.  051. 009 

16. 

ii28,167 

n47.8 

r209 

r44 

t*344 

7,492,419 

n, 033, 940 

62,144.136 

16 

d 13, 759 

d86.3 

124 

87 

221 

1,442,309 

178, 786 

1,311.014 

IT 

17,188 

24.6 

149 

77 

473 

l,70fi.420 

9,005 

1,124.370 

1» 

a40,780 

a84.8 

625 

125 

424 

3,  '.C'J.  (.72 

611,484 

«  3, 673, 825 

19- 

y 118, 998 

y25.6 

c2,119 

«472 

c2,058 

629.y2y,ol0 

oa  2, 108, 818 

6610,941,990 

20 

2,960 

34.4 

20 

14 

52 

395,  682 

68,749 

211,310 

21 

316 

7.3 

7 

8 

33 

17,4a'> 

1,460 

28,467 

22 

12,340 

68.9 

24 

71 

84 

2,516.570 

6181.108 

780,427 

2a 

cc39,869 

«?23.2 

dd710 

<W162 

dd  844 

61,829,183 

530,286 

c  1,511, 026 

24 

6,733 

10.4 

273 

77 

298 

6(M.393 

625,981 

«  217, 465 

25> 

1,356 

5.6 

99 

88 

111 

238,548 

2,420 

78,874 

26. 

988 

10.3 

20 

15 

61 

HOC).  060 

32,188 

6139,690 

27 

227 

9.9 

11 

2 

10 

41,  6r>5 

150 

87,450 

2a 

1,250 

22.8 

12 

7 

37 

342,  521 

80,500 

9226,675 

2» 

8,488 

22.8 

149 

54 

170 

1,332,254 

106,998 

61,041,966 

30 

10,855 

27.8 

183 

47 

218 

1,909,  me 

699,909 

6836,008 

81 

e«]32,890 

fc37.1 

1.878 

686 

1,074 

6,StO.H49 

Xr562,261 

c2, 678, 616 

32 

1W2,637 
« 128, 499 

PS718.9 
i<20.9 

f^ 

418 

H'^ 

7,517,709 

i«771,660 
1,(510.440 

/iA  994, 066 
<  2, 840, 112 

8a 

34 

51,798 

15.1 

51,602 

5359 

61,474 

13,517,260 

«  2, 038, 757 

i/27,531,256 

3^ 

316 

14.4 

6 

4 

12 

81,897 

238 

5,230 

86 

911 

45.6 

6 

2 

12 

117.081 

17,736 

86,720 

37 

a28,738 

a27.2 

866 

27 

663 

1,814.344 

167,407 

62,500,982 

3a 

95,577 

018.8 
ft  15. 5 

82 

46 

179 

1,594,270 

50,393 

6760,677 

3» 

H47,867 

1,478 

385 

1,260 

nn  6. 429, 699 
rtJ257,863,478 

_  6  390, 940 
xel6,174;793 

j)o5. 320^294 
yyl22,731.12i 

40 

tt2,789,160 

tf23.8 

uu  59, 688 

Wttl5,325 

nu  42, 509 

oa  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 

66  Not  including  9  establishments  not  reported  and  1  establishment  included  In  lockout  of  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1898,  Indiana. 

ee  Not  including  5  establishments  closed  permanently. 
dd  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 

ee  Not  including  4  establishments  closed  permanently. 

XTNot  including  17  establishments  not  reported  and  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  June 
23, 1893,  District  of  Columbia. 

00  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18. 1901. 

hh  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending- 
February  18. 1901. 

fiNot  including  17  establishments  closed  permanently. 

i/Not  including  11  establishments  not  reported. 

fit  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

U  Not  including  20  establishments  closed  permanently. 

nnNot  including  3  establishments  closed  permanently  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 

00  Not  including  3  establifdiments  closed  permanently  and  10  establishments  not  reported. 

rrNot  including  10  strikes  not  reported. 

w Not  including  89  establishments  closed  permanently,  7  establishments  in  which  strikes  were- 
still  pendimf  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report,  and  6  establishmenta 
»ot  reported. 

tfNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported,  89  establishments  closed  permanently.  1  entablish- 
ment  in  which  department  on  strike  closed  permanently,  and  12  establishments  in  which  strikes  were: 
•till  nending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

Ktt  Not  including  10  establishments  not  reported  and  27  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

rvNot  including  18  establishments  not  reported,  3  establishments  closed  permanently,  and  1  estab- 
Uihment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18,  1901,  but  including  118,000  lot»t  by  free- 
employees  at  convict  mines  in  Tennessee. 

2z  Not  including  153  establishments  not  reported,  639  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14^ 
1887,  Illinois,  10  establishments  included  in  lockout  of  June  28, 1893,  District  of  Columbia,  and  1  estab- 
lishment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18, 1901. 

VyNot  including  1,189  establishments  not  reported,  4  establishments  closed  permanently,  63^ 
establishments  included  in  lockout  of  May  14, 1867,  Illinois,  1  establishment  included  in  lockout  of 
February  20,  1888,  Indiana,  and  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Febniary  13, 1901^ 
tat  including  $146,000  lost  by  convict-employing  companies  in  Tennessee. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMXISfilCmES   OF   LABOB. 


Tablk  TII.-^VUMMAEY    OF    STRIKES    FOR   THE   UOTTED    STATES,  BY 
INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 


Employees  befon  Ktiike. 

Mvle. 

Female. 

Total. 

26,478 

151 

25,629 

in.  061 

78,671 

288,632 

17,782 

414 

18,196 

72,800 

148 

72,948 

am.  458 

«2,558 

0901.016 

68.118 

64,663 

107,781 

18,782 

892 

10,  n4 

481,154 

286,774 

706,928 

2.806,298 

1 

2, 006, 204 

24,728 

46 

a4»7eo 

58.263 

«7,604 

125.967 

204,238 

2n,882 

486,120 

21,009 

8,037 

20,646 

968,174 

U,806 

2BB,670 

88,434 

2,069 

86.408 

U9,507 

6,784 

£26,241 

80,796 

1,465 

41,263 

78,412 

47 

78,460 

240,119 

4,827 

244,946 

1,070,505 

17,406 

1,088,000 

20,081 

176 

20,257 

4,161 

1,837 

6,S08 

27,471 

6,814 

84,286 

e82,266 

cl8,161 

U0.463 

114,880 

45 

114,925  . 

42,248 

2 

42,245 

11)9,315 

722 

U0,0«7 

2.880 

2.084 

4,8W 

16,907 

14,678 

80,585 

£117.192 

<i22 

cU7,214 

87,071 

40,662 

77,723 

148.148 

89 

148,167 

29.804 

8,917 

88,311 

194,281 

126,142 

819,423 

1,882.884 

4,446 

1.386,830 

1,765 

152 

1,917 

8.048 

6,784 

14,682 

80,806 

1,168 

81.473 

60,740 

67,160 

U7,8»0 

»8,468 

.      42,826 

886, 294 

m8, 675, 648 

ml,  108, 900 

110,779,874 

f:inal 
num- 
ber. 


40 


Industries. 


Agiloaltural  implements. 

Boot!  and  shoes 

Btewtn^.^.  ..>.....•....... . 

fetck 

Bonding  trades 

Carpeting ^ 

Carriages  and  wagons 


Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage... « 

Cotion  and  woolen  goods . .. 

Cotton  goods.. 

Domerao  service..^ 

FoodprepanUlons . 

Fcun£ttiie ,-. 

Qlass 

Leather  and  loathec  goods .. 

Lnmber 

Machines  and  machinery  .. , 
Metals  and  metallic  goods .. 
Musical  instruments . 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc. 

Printing  and  pnbUshlng 

Public  ways  construction ...... 

Public  works  construction 

Baliroadcar  building *«.. 

Bone  and  b^gtng 

Bubber  goods 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Bilk  goods ., 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Tobacco 

TmnsportatiDn ^ 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watches. ....« 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  wonted  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous^., ^ 


Total m8, 675, 648 


a  Not  including  88  establishments  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  38  establishments  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  4  estabUshmenta  in  which  stflkes  were  wan  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  Che  8  ins«> 
tigations  included  in  this  report. 

eNot  including  2  eetabUsfaments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Jannaiy  29, 1901. 

/Not  inclnding2  eMablisfaments  tn  which  strike  was  still  pending  Jnlr  i ,  1894. 

g  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  taiTes- 
tiffations  included  in  this  report. 

A  Not  including  8  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  at  ttie  cIobb  of  1  of  the  8  tores* 
igations  Included  ia  this  report  and  1  efttabllshment  not  reported. 
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Table   VBL— fifUMMARY    OF   8TE1KE8   FOB   THE  UNITED  STATES,   BY 
INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 


striken!. 

Ekup1o7C68  thrown  ont  of  eniploy- 
mentbfitrike. 

New  employees  after  strike. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

»tale. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

lOaeea. 

8,629 
74,167 

8,255 

59,778 

569.280 

80,186 

9.480 

461,416 

1,584,084 

19,866 

19, 140 

113,994 

12,861 

81.917 

48,879 

88,890 

15,780 

47.270 

64,098 

312,826 

4.2«7 

1,097 
17,773 
30,267 
61,696 
27,667 
20,660 

2,617 

8,410 

24,122 

31,971 

98,724 

11,612 

200.794 

386,787 

882 

2.101 
44,796 
26,114 
153,215 

13,751 

100,681 

8,935 

66,018 

5164.846 

27,897 

11,802 

868,439 

1,892.485 

20,448 

20,801 

100,894 

12,688 

10T.157 

48,888 

84,^9 

21,018 

64,366 

89.005 

507,389 

6,900 

1,057 

20,890 

87,185 

72,766 

80,144 

25,468 

2,108 

8.468 

85.088 

26,156 

110,628 

n.060 

157.240 

484,404 

868 

2,166 

62,362 

81,741 

162,837 

lao 

86,786 

18 

140 

51.608 

25,848 

156 

210.888 

18,881 

187.267 
8.M8 
65,156 
5665.946 
66,740 
11.966 

668,772 

1,892.485 

20.444 

44,104 

212.209 
18.014 

110.245 
49.901 
89.161 
21.462 
64.415 
89.495 

511.336 
6.995 
1.562 
25,360 
40.288 
?J,756 
80,  M4 
28,573 
3,695 
14,827 
86,068 
68,819 

110.528 
11,712 

251.096 

484,464 

879 

2.766 

50.859 

68,985 

182.968 

2,297 

15,818 

1,917 

4,758 

61.200 

2.896 

606 

22,928 

({96,066 

2,049 

2.226 

<f5.411 

8,045 

7,892 

c5,m 

/4.375 

8,117 

4,688 

8,348 

^40.209 

1.024 

284 

882 

9.128 

0,488 

5.410 

2,100 

121 

681 

4,967 

2.168 

12.5«l 

il,591 

CM,  109 

94,475 

119 

268 

6,481 

<rl.796 

21,072 

15 
8.108 

2,812 

18,421 

1,917 

4.758 

61,400 

4,077 

610 

81,876 

(196,008 

2.049 

8,367 

e8,599 

8,488 

8,180 

c5,228 

/4,441 

3,158 

4,688 

8,400 

^40.7(H 

1,024 

606 

994 

0.622 

9;  438 

6,410 

2,'no 

142 

1.106 

4,967 

2,856 

12. 5W 

il,746 

C28,656 

94,477 

1S4 

258 

6.568 

c2,760 

22,540 

1,141 
7;  290 
1.202 
1,984 
e20,4S2 
c677 
166 
8,867 

1,256 

e2,MT 

637 

1,906 

<r  1,418 

/2.217 

1,704 

1,279 

3,005 

A15,650 

102 

92 

111 

4,439 

4,886 

i2,194 

325 

1 

406 

»,801 

968 

4.689 

1660 

94,  wr 

447. 641 

40 

64 

1,075 

c066 

W,S74 

1 
2 
8 

4 

20O 
1,681 
-      18 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1 

23.868 

111,316 

481 

8,066 

1,018 

4,282 

444 

29 

490 

8,947 

65 

496 

4.460 

3,158 

10 

1,147 

«8,188 

488 

238 

<f87 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 

52 
1^492 

19 
20 
21 

219 
112 
499 

22 
23 
24 
25 

S6 

110 
1.687 
6,864 

20 
21 
472 

27 
28 
29 
80 

27,661 

678 

16 

il55 

C<487 

2 

85 

55 

102 

C964 

1,468 

31 
32 

662 

93,866 

60 

U 

501 

997 

27,244 

20,131 

83 
84 

85 
86 
37 
38 
89 
40 

4,694,8;M 

65,496,010 

5610.684 

56.105,094 

0474,590 

0  81.959 

O506.567 

P214.455 

iNot  iBclodlng  2  eatabliahmenti  not  reported. 

^Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Febrnary  18,  t90i. 

I  Not  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 

{Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 

mNot  including  40  establishments  not  reported. 

n  Not  including  89  establishments  not  reported. 

oNot  including  12  establlshmtnts  in  which  strikes  were  stUI  pending  at  the  dose  of  1  of  the  3  inTes- 
tigation*  included  in  this  report  and  8  establishments  not  reported. 

p  Not  including  13  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  stiil  pending  at  the  eloee  of  1  of  t9ie  8  Inves- 
tigations included  in  this  report  and  17  establish muHts  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOB. 


Table  VOI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STBIKES,  BY  STATES. 

AliAHAMA. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


A^rainst  alleged  excesdyc  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with  coal 

Against  apprentices  and  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  assessed  to  pay  company  physician 

Agal  nst  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  check  system  and  deduction  from  each  day's  pay  for  powder 
used 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Agaiubt  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  laborers  d^Jng  journeymen's  work 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  truck  system  and  employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  for 
increase  of  wages  and  monthly  payment 

Against  use  of  breaker  at  tipple 

Agnl!-~""^r  nf  fnrlv  In^trni  of  shovel  In  coal  mines 

Agaiii.-.l  iiuLiLu^ri  ui  a-i^uuieut. 

For  abolition  of  c<jn tract 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  senile 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  tigainst  deduction  from  pay  for  in- 
surance   

For  change  i n  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  date  of  expiration  of  contract 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  mate 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  mi  ne  bo88  and  re  i  nstatementof  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  weigh  man 

For  doors  to  be  placed  on  rear  end  of  cars 

For  employment  of  check  weighm an  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  inor«'fl<*i  mKl  r'^Mfl justment  of  wages 

Fori;.   :     -      ■  .  :■  :      

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  work 

Forincreaseof  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  employer 
doing  journeyman's  work,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract 

For  mules  In  coal  mines 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  pa>anent 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  checkweighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  restora  ti  on  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  pajrment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


2 
1 

6 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
118 

5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

208 

11 
1 
1 
7 

26 
1 

8 

7 
1 
3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
4 
11 
1 
1 
1 
2 


15 


494 


110 


56 


ARIZONA. 


Against  discharge  of  union  employees, 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages , 

Total 


1 

2 
2 

1    

2    

1 

2 

5 

3  1 

1 

2 
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Table  VDI.— CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES-Contmued. 

ARKANSAS. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  wages .^ 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages..... 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union  . 

For  redaction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


16 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


4 

1 

1 
2 
8 
7 

28 
8 
2 

17 


68 


CAIilFORNIA. 


Against  alleged  discrimination  in  faTor  of  certain  employees 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work , 

Aiainst  bc^g  compellea  to  breaKfast  at  7.80  a.  m.  and  for  better 

Against  b«ing  compelled  to  do  duty  while  ship  was  in  quarantine. . 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  method  oi  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  reinstatement  of 

discharged  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  retention  of  part 

of  wages , 

Against  employment  of  additional  helpers 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  Increase  of  wages  and 

reduction  of  nours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  employment  of  shinglers , 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  feeding  their  own  machines  (nailers) 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  foreman  doing  journeyman's  work  and  for  limit  to  work 

per  day 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  or  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  hours  with  corresponding  increase  of  wages  . . . 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  payment  in  time  checks 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  ponding 

Against  reduction  of  force  cauedng  increase  of  work,  and  for  pay 

xor  overtime 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

Against  using  convict-made  material 

Against  women  doing  men's  work 

Against  working  in  teams 

Against  working  seven  days  per  week  and  for  adoption  of  uniform 

scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  better  board 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 


1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•     1 

1 

' 8' 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 
1 

17 

1 

5 

17 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

8 
7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

io 

1 

2 

1 

23 
2 

6 

65 

60 

8 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

5 
2 

2 
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Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  8TATES*-OonUnued. 

€AI«IFOIUllA-~Ooncluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Efltab- 

liah- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
pertly. 

Failed 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
S2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
817 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
41 
12 

4 
S 
8 
2 
4 
6 
66 
26 
2 
17 
1 
8 
2 

1 
64 
8 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

........ 

2 
2 
1 

1 

S2 

1 

1 
I 

1 

5 
1 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

158 

1 
1 

1 

r 

8 

082 

9 

i' 

8 
2 

4 

27 

132 

1 

3 

4 

2 
a7 

5 

28 
24 

2 
........ 

43 
2 
2 

8 

2 

12 
1 

3 

1 

1 

64 

8 

1 

2 



1 

048 

a  847 

a57 

am 

For  change  from  monthly  to  mileage  rates 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours. 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  of  payday 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

Por  discharge  of  shipowners'  association  agent 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  emplojrment  of  boiler  maker  to  run  rivet  machine 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  onion  scale 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  of  force 

For  Increase  of  force  and  better  treatment 

For  increase  of  wages *. 

Tor  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men ... 

Tor  increase  of  wages  and  against  fizm  usiQg  counterf^  label 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dlscliaige  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  houis,  and  reoornltion  of  union. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  ana  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  recognition  of  union 

For  pay  for  lost  ume 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privneffe  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men.. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wases 

For  working  shed  and  to  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  de- 
linquent members  of  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

In  vindication  of  right  to  bel<mg  to  labor  oxgaais^lons 

To  compel  foreman  to  loin  union 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  f or  th  eir  disc  harge 

Total 


CeiiORADO. 


Against  alleged  excesfiivc  docking 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer. . 

Agal nst  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trade 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  Increase  of  hours 

Against  Introduction  of  machinery 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  paying  fee  to  employment  agency 

Against  reduction  of  wages 


Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  use  of  certain  safety  lamp 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  IS,  1901. 


1 

1 

? 

'i 

1 
16 

16 

1 
1 

I 

6 

1 
12 

17 

5 
1 

1 

1 

11 

8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

i 

i 

56 
8 

1 

26 

1 
1 

29 
2 

1 
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'Eabck  VML— causes,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— C<MitiiMwd. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  use  of  material  from  nonanioa  establiBhmjent ^ 

For  adoption  of  new  scale . « 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours ^^ 

For  adoption  of  union  scale ,.».,,... 

For  adoption  of  onion  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 


For  apologr  frcon  firm  fbr  alleged  insulting  lauguage. 
For  better  board 


Fbr  better  drinking  water.      

For  change  of  coal  screen . 

For  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  emplo^pees  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  discharge  of  foreman „ , .  ^ 

For  discharge  of  station  agent  and  increase  of  force 

For  discharge  of  trainmaster  and  chief  dispatcher  and  mtnatato- 
mentofdischaiged  employees * 

For  discharge  of  yard  master ^ 

For  employment  of  addi^nal  helpers _ 

For  employmentof  check  weighman 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules- , ,.. 

For  increase  of  force , 

For  increase  of  wage6.» > 

For  increase  of  wages  and:  against  employment  of  nonunion  num 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  ofwages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  Hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinatatement  of  discharged  employees  .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  ahalf  for  overtime « 

For  pay  for  dead  work... 

For  pay  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  ... 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  oCby  check ...... 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue, 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


For  pavment  of  waves  to  dischafged  employee. 
For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers. , 


For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Satuoday 

For  regular  payment , 

9or  reinstatement  of  discharged  driven 

For  reinstatement  of  diseharged  employees 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  shelter  from  sun  whfle  at  wnork ...-...., 

In  symfMithy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  journeymen's  union. 
To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement . 


Total. 


24 
24B 


36 


8 


840 


a66 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


aW 


a227 


«1Q1 


Failed. 


2 
^25 


23 
a95 


37 


a506 


cfwiwEcmerx. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manuCacture. 

Against  adoption  of  new  time  card 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  ih  favor  of  certain  employees.. 

Against  al  leged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  plaeeof  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  fh>m  pleee  to  dav  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  dolnfl:  work 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  change  of  working  houi» 

Against  check  system  of  keepiuff  time 

Against  di»>*harge  of  union  empiovees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities — 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  inereeae  of  hours 


a  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VOI,— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
OONNKOTICVT— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  introduction  of  two-loom  system 

Against  joinlnir  Cigarmakers*  International  Union 

Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  nonunion  men  oeing  persecuted  by  union  men 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  rate  per  hour  and  reduction  of  hours. , , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  machinery 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  working  overtime , 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale , 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  better  board , 

For  better  ventllflktlon 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization, 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  forewoman , 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  double  pay  for  special  work 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  improvement  of  tenements 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union,  etc. ,  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fortnightly  payment. 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  carrying  beer  home 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Forreinstatementof  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
1 
1 

1 
7 
6 
2 
8 
105 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
8 
4 
1 

13 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
5 
1 
5 

15 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
853 
4 
1 
1 
1 

78 
6 
1 
8 
5 
4 
1 
6 

40 

162 

6 

18 

18 
2 
6 
2 
5 
1 


1,021 


116 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


78 


Failed. 


BKIiAWARB. 


Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  increase 

of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  being  docked , 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  employment  of  helpers  designated  by  employer 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  women 
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Table  VDI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BBI^lTARB—Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

-«.!S 

Failed. 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

74 
71 

1 

1 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

1 

1 

Against  reduction  of  wages .1 

!!!!!!!! 

4 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

1 

Against  working  overtime 

1 

For  adoption  of'unifonn  scale 

3 

1 

For  discnarge  of  employees 

1 

For  enforcement  of  unfon  rules 

1 

For  Increase  of  wages 

«|      1 

25 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

1 

For  recognition  of  Union 

4 

For  reduction  of  hours 

18   

58 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

1 

1 
1 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere. '..!....' .' 

Total 

m 

76 

1 

111 

BISTRICT  OF  COI^UIUBIA. 


Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  change  of  rules , 

Against  change  of  working  hours 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  helpers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  rcluction  of  wages 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  weekly  payment 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  enf orcehien t  of  union  ml es 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privil^e  of  working  full  time 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

F6r  weekly  payment 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


10 


10 
167 


45] 


1 
2 
1 
105 
2 


184 


72 


139 


1 
2 
10 


75 
2 
1 


29 
1 

1 


128 


FIX>RIDA. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  allied  oiscTimlnatlon  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  bookkeeper  doing  trimmer's  work,  or  to  compel  him  to  join 
union 

Against  cheroots  being  made  in  cigar  factory 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  obnoxious  establishment , 

Against  introduction  of  machinery ^ , 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Agai  nst  obnoxious  ru  les 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  rule  discharging  employees  whose  wages  were  gamisbeed. , 

Against  track  sjrstem  and  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  weiflrhing  filler 

Against  working  overtime ;.... 

Aiainst  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organ- 
ization   


30 


1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



23 
1 

1 

80 

1 

1 

1 

10 

7' 

1 

i* 

8 

ii 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONSB  OF  LABOB. 


Tabub  VHJL— causes.  Era,  of  strikes,  by  STATES—ContiiMMd. 

KA— OBmduded. 


Cmiae  or  object. 


EstAb- 

Uah- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  working  with  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  ofnew  scale ^ 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rales... ^ 

For  discnarge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foremaB 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 
For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  manager  being  allowed  in 

workroom „ 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  suner&ilendent 

For  employment  of  union  men  only ^ -.«.. 

Forihcreaaeof  force 

Forlnereaaeof  wagea.^.... — 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

Fdrinereaseof  wages  and  against  poor  qualftv  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  weighing  nller 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dischaige  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages^  recognition  of  union,  and  weekly  payment — 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours^  and  weekly  payment  In 

cash. » > «.«...., 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  unio«,.and: 

weekly  payment ♦ — 

For  increase  of  wages»  reinstatement  of  discharged  tmpk>yeea»  and 

against  alleged  oiscrtminatlon  In  favor  of  certain  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,,  weekl v  payment,  yearly  contcaet,  and  againiC 

compulsory  insurance,  deduetfon  from  wages  to  pay  oompaDy's 

physician,,  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  stores 

Forreductionof  cost  of  supplies.. ^ 

For  reduction  of  hours. ., 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  regular  payment 

For  recolar  payment _ 

For  remstatemeBt  of  discharged  employees 

For  refaistatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regular  payment. .. . 

For  reinstatementof  discharged  foreman ^» 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  same  price  for  making  cheroots  as  was  paid  for  making  clgara  » 

For  steady  emplosrmenit  .^ _ ....• 

For  stools  while  car  driving .«.*.«, 

For  use  of  winches  (stevedores) 

For  weekl V  payment ^... 

In  B>'mpatny  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  emipley^  to  have  factory  open  and  material  ready  for 

work  at  6  a.m. . ...« 

To  compel  teacher  to  admit  colored  children  to  school  in  building 

owned  by  employer,  or  lor  his  discharge  

To  enforce  agreement ..^ 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

yininn^  Of  Tor  thf^tf  dim>hiirgft,  , 


Total. 


1 
1 

1 

2 
12 
16 

1 

1» 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

8 

337 

86 

8 

1 

1 

8 

125 

28 

1 

4 

1 

1 


1 
1 
9 

n 


1 

2 

276 

21 

2 

1 


1 
2 
26 


8 
125 


27 


1    .... 


221 


22 

1 


2 
10 
I 

1 
. 

1 
1 


1 

96 


OKORGIA* 


Against  adop^n  of  proposed  scale 

Against  being  compelled  to  help  slower  workmen 

Against  being  compelled  to  par  shop  rent 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  hour  to  pay  by  the  week 

Against  change  in  position  of  employees 

Against  employment  of  eon vlct  labor , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  employment  of  women  as  apprentices 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  increase  of  honiB 

Against  Joumevmen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  force,  cauring  Increase  of  work 


1 

1 





1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

29 

I 



— 

1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

........ 

.....^. 

1 

•— •— 

.*,•...- 

1 
1 

::::::z 

1 
1 

"i 
1 

"27 

1 

s 

2 
1 

1 

1 
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Tablb  ¥IUL-€AUSE8,  ETC.,  OF  8TBIKEB,  BY  STATES-^Oontinaed. 

OEOKCOA-Ooncladed. 


Clause  or  object. 


Estab- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Agaixtst  redaction  of  hooiB  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  redactkMi  of  wages  and  for  caller  to  wake  coodocton  and 
engineers 

Against  rale  requiring  freight  brakemen  to  lemain  on  top  of  can 
during  entire  run 

Against  saflora  doing  loiig8hoziemen*8  work 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  unsultaDle  place  of  work 

Against  work  being  sent  out  of  city  to  be  done 

Fbr  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  redaction  of  hours. 

F<>r  adoption  of  uniform  scaler  redaction  of  hours,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men  

Fbr  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reductioa  of  boms 

For  dumge  In  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

FOrdlscharge  of  foremaii  and  against  colored  laborers  doing  journey- 
men's work ., 

FOr  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 

For  discharge  of  nonanion  employees 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  enforcement  of  anion  rules 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increaae  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  s;^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

Forincreaseof  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  anion 

For  increase  of  wages  and  redaction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hoars,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, donble  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  subcontracting  to  nonunion 
contractors 

For  reduction  of  amoantof  work  required  to  be  done 

FOr  reduction  of  houn 

For  reduction  of  hoius  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men.. 

For  regular  mcmiing-paper  schedule  ox  worldng  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees — 

For  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  foreman. 

For  renewal  of  scale , 

For  restoration  of  wages 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  in  same  establishment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues, fines, etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  tor  their  discharge , 


Total. 


1J6 

1 
4 
2 

1 

1 
I 
S7 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
7 


578 


10 


44 


14 


20  . 


13 


71  I 


96 


IDAflO. 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  discharge  of  Japanese  interpreter 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognitioa  of  union 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees — 

Total 
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Canse  or  object. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  agreement  made  by  employers  not  to  sell  union  briclc  to 
establishments  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  In  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
obnoxious  rules 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  labor 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirtsentout  with  coal 

Against  allied  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  appointment  of  yard  master 

Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work  and  employment  of 
nonunion  men 

Against  being  assessed  to  pay  companv  physician 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  witn  employer  and  for  reduction 
of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  sick  and  death  benefit  fund 

Against  being  compelled  to  correct  allied  imperfect  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  certificate  of  character  and  bond 
releasing  employer  from  daiiages  in  case  of  accident  to  employees. 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  shop  rent 

Against  being  compelled  to  put  tags  on  work 

Against  bricklayers  doing  housesmith's  work 

Against  certain  daily  task 

Against  change  from  day  to  per-centof-sales  Byslem  of  payment 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  digging  coal 

Against  change  in  method  of  dmng  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  coal  screen  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  chanfre  of  rules 

A^nst  clause  in  contract  which  prevented  employees  from  work- 
ing for  contractors  not  members  of  master's  association 

Against  company  establishing  maximum  weight  for  carload  of  coal. 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Againstdischaigeof  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  dischaise  of  union  employees 

Against  double-neader  freight  trains 

Against  driver  being  compelled  to  pay  for  mule  killed  by  accident. . 

A^inst  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employer  and  superintendent  doing  miner's  work 

Against  employers  doing  loumeymen's  work 

Againstempioymentofaaditional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boy  alleged  to  have  been  exposed  to  small- 
pox  

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organixa- 

Against  employment  of 'men'noVingocMcl  staiid'ing  in  union 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  inspector 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  rf  obnoxious  person 

Against  extra  work  wi  bout  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  impel  .ect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment 

Against  firm  wftnholaing  wages  to  pay  union  assessments  of  delin- 
quent employees 

Against  handlmff  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  penditt^ 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  reouired  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  brushing  in  coal  mine 

Against  increase  of  force 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


2« 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
12 

1 

1 
1 

350 
1 
1 

1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
6 
2 
1 
8 

10 
1 
2 
2 

500 
1 

12 
1 

11 
6 
1 
1 

34 

1 

21 

6 

1 

1 

5 
1 
3 
1 
451 

9 
1 

1 
1 

10 
1 
9 
8 
1 

1 
62 

1 
7 
1 
8 
2 
2 


1 
1 

350 

1 
1 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


2    . 


600 
*"8" 


6 
1 
2 
1 
851 


11. 

1  I- 

II: 

2  I. 


Failed. 
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Table  VDI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

IIAINOIS-Continucd. 


Cause  or  object. 


Sstab. 

liiib- 

xnenta. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  increage  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  fare  boxes  and  discha^e  of  conductors 

Against  Introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  loading  Lake  Snore  cars 

Against  mine  filling  orders  for  another  mine  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  lor  cotton  and  oil  usel 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  remove  loaded  cars 

Against  nonunion  electrical  workers  doing  union  gasfitters*  work . . . 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  one  contractor  on  job  employing  nonunion  men  in  another 

dty. 


Against  order  to  search  head  waiter  accused  of  stealing 

Against  overcharge  for  supplies— powder,  tools,  etc 

Against  patent  matter 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  alleged  discrimination  against 
union  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  boys  doing  men's  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  fore- 
men, etc 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  privileee  of  organizing  union  . . . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly 
payment 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  < 
ployees. 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work. . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  signing  away  rights  under  State  law . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  viohition  of  apprenticeship  rules. . . . 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

Against  re  ten  tion  of  part  of  wages  as  guaran  ty 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  signing  agreement  not  to  demand  increase  of  wages 

Against  signing  contract  releasing  firm  from  liability  in  case  of  ac- 
cident  

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  stonecutters  doing  bricklayers'  work 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  fork  instead  of  shovel  in  coal  mines 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in|which  strike  was  pend- 


Agamst  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

Against  use  of  brick  made  outside  of  county 

Against  use  of  convict-made  material 

Against  use  of  nonunion-made  material 

Against  use  of  stone  cut  outside  of  city , 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  injured  mule 

Against  working  in  yard  in  which  switchmen  were  striking 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  contractors 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  new  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 


119 

181 

1 

25 

80 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 

9 

204 


1 
2 
2 

1 

15 
8 
8 

38 

1 

1,010 

1 
1 

1 
6 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 
5 

1 

24 

1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
71 

20 

28 

19 

4 

1 
11 

1 
6 
1 
2 

1 

184 

2 

61 

1,337 

8 


1 

6 

204 


872 


20 

1 

CO 
G29 


94 
129 


88 
'814 


1 

324 


226 


31 

1 

28 
19 

2 


164 
1 
1 

588 
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CB«se  or  object 


Estab- 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 

ments. 

ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 

1 

y» 

. 

m 

21 

21 

1 

.~..>.... 

1 

4 

4 
2 

3 

i 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2D 

14 

6 

I 

1 

237 

219 

8 

10 

1 

1 

42 

80 

12 

7 

5 

2 

SB 

37 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

. 



3 

8 

1 

.<.».^.*.. 

S 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 



. 

1 

«•■    ». 

.«....«. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 

5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,, 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

.^....^ 

1 

6 

6 

i 

4 

2 

i 

.^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K..   ...... 

..... 

15 

5 

» 

21 

3    

K 

2 

1 

..-..»... 

1 

1 

1 

........ 

16 

2 

14 

1 

1 

........ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

........ 

1 

1 

^^,. 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

.....^.. 

6 

7 

4 

........ 

3 

1 

1 

....... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

815 

812 

3 

1 

1 

8 
8 

9 

8 

For  adoption  of  new  scale,  redtactlon  of  hoiiiB,and  recognition  of 

union - ......«> „. 

Foradoption  of  ridding  scale. ..^. ....... ••••—••„.. 

For  adoption  of  vnifonaBcale 

For  adoption  of  tmiforu  acale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  ai^rentieeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.»  rules.. «..•.....„. 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules . 

For  ad<H>tion  of  union  rules  and  against  employmeoit  ol  nononioo 

men «... « 

Fbr  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  against  employ- 

mentof  nonunion  men .........^....«.„... ....... ...... 

For  adq;>tion  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  emi^oyment  of  nonuaifcm 

men ..... 

For  ad(^tIon  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  to  oomipel  employer  to  Btgn  union 

contract « 

For  adoption  of  union  scale,  discharge  of  foreman^  and  agilnsr.  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees ». 

For  appointment  of  an  arbitrator 

For  appointment  of  mlnef  as  check  weighman 

For  better  arraittemehtB  lor  safety , 

For  better  boara 

For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) -, 

For  better  powder  for  miners 

For  better  treatment...... ... . 

For  better  workroom 

For  better  ventilation  and  repair  c^  machinery 

For  car  fare 

For  change  from  day  to  mileage  rateaandincrcase  of  force  to  listen 

work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work. ; 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  for  itterea«e  of  wages 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Forchangeof  bads  of  wages 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  ooal  screen  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  defluTte  understanding  as  to  price  Bat 

For  discharge  of  chief  engineer  and  against  increase  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees .. 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  diseliarge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  employment  of  assistant  stokers 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter  andagainst^schargeof  waiters'  helpers. 

For  discharge  of  master  mechanic 

For  discharge  of  mine  boBS — . . 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foremen 

For  discharge  of  station  agent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 

trainmaster..... 

For  discharge  of  trainmaster  and  chief  dispatcher 

For  discharge  of  Welshman 

For  discharge  of  yard  maater 

For  double  pay  for  holidiQr  woiic 

For  employment  of  check  weigkmen „ 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  employment  of  additional 

helpers 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  to  compel  emplovcr  to  sign 

union  contract 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 
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Gmim  or  object 


Estab- 
Uik- 


8nc- 
oeeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  enlorcem^t  of  unkm.  scale ^..«. .^.»» 

For  enforoemeBt  of  xmton  scale  and  against  being  fined 

For  enlorcemeBtof  anion  scale  and  against  boys  running  nailing 

machines • . ..,..^..«^, 

ForenJoroement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men ..•..•.^..., 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  forks 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  sgainst  working  OTeEtlme  ...... 

For  eqaalization  of  hours «..«.^.......^..^. 

For  equal  rate  of  wages  winter  and  nunmer 

Ft>r  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  uia  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  force » 

Fdr  increase  of  f^irce  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages _ I 

For  increase  of  wages  aocording  to  agreement — . .^ > 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  discrimiBattOB  against , 

certain  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  working  on  manhinss 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  .^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  new  employees  » . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  nilsa. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  laatertal  from  iwiimtftn 

establidiment..^^. .~-.. .-.  ...^  -.-. .— •.^--  ,^^..^~^ . , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  disctMuq^e  of  contoKlor 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharga  of  foBcmen ^^^^^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent  — 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employaBsnt  of  local  sesldeoti  onlj 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pririleBe  of  oigan  Wng;  nnian ... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognnlon  of  unfam . ...^ — . 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies  ^^^^^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  redaction  of  hours — ...^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  lefaisCatement  of  discharged  employees. .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  of  iorenum ,... 

For  increase  of  wnges,  reeognition  of  contractors'  nakiii,  And  against 

firm  giving  woffk  to  nonunion  contractors. 

For  increase  of  ws^es,  redattioa  of  hours,  and  dischaxgeof  uonnnion 

employees »..*..- ..... 

For  increase  of  wagesy  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  time  for 

Sundajrs .-.^ - ► - 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,,  and  recomition  of  union. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  boon,  and  Satuioay  half  hcriiday . 
For  increase  of  wages,  rednction'Of  hoaos,  and  semimonthl  v  payment. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  to  compel  employer 

to  sign  union  contract .... 

For  increase  of  wages,  redaction  of  hours,  recognition  of  anion,  and 

abolition  of  piecework .^ 

.  For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hovsa,  regognftioa  of  imieB,  and 

against  employment  of  women 

For  incraase  of  wages,  reduction  el  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 

change  in  method  ol  payment.... ..................... ..~... ■..-.. ...^ 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  ovei^ 

time,  double  time  for  holidays,  and  recognition  of  union — 

For  inoBP^^  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for 

overtime,  double  time  for  Sundays,  holidays,  and  alter  midnight, 

and  adoption  of  union  apprentlcesnip  mtes . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  price  for  blackamithlng,.  and 

change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  vegular  hours,  and  pay  for  oTertime 

For  incxease  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  prLvilege  of  work- 
ins  for  employers  not  members  of  Iron  Lesigue 


For  Increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilegaof  work- 
ing for  employees  not  members  of  masters'  association. 

For  Increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  larger  worksliops 

For  lunch  at  close  of  day 

For  more  compressed  air 

For  moce  mining  machines 

For  new  safety  catches  OB  elevator  cage 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal 


1 


» 
S 

1 
1 
1 
2 
827 
1 
4 
1 
4,081 


1 
8 

n 

1 

2 

7SD 
1 
2- 
1 
1 

132 
8 

866 

1 

2^Qfi8 

4 

120 
1 


32 

178 
28 

1 


26 


1 

4 

66 

800 
40 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 


I 


a2 


«5 


i 

8 


2,428 
9 


1 

2 

827 

1 

1 

1 

U287 

860 


17 


It 
I 
1 
1 
182 


16 

1 

1,815 

1 

liOO 


1 
8 

1 
89 

286 


760 


188 
.     1 


3 
840 

^582 
2 
30 

1 


80 


100 


18 


4' 

1 

ni 

— 

52 

..... 

800 
87 

... 

"■"3 

1 



1 



..... 

'i* 

•** 

1    ... 

8 

2 

1 

... 

a  Not  iBclnding  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20. 1901. 
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Tablb  VIU.— causes,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
IliUmoIS-'-Contintied. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal  and  weekly  payment , 

For  pay  for  lost  time , 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pa>*  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . , 

For  pay  for  slack 

For  pay  for  work  lost  because  of  underheated  iron 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  , 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees , 

For  privilege  of  affixing  union  label , 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop , 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat , 

For  privilege  of  working  eight  consecutive  hours , 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  agent  of  union 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  and  against 
discharge  of  union  employees 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  increase  of  hours 

For  recognition  of  union  and  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  retK)gnition  of  union  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  contractor  to  sign  a  year's 
contract 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
agreement 

For  recognition  of  union,  enforcement  of  union  scale,  and  to  compel 
employer  to  sign  union  contract,  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

Forreductipn  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  con- 
tract   

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  pajrment 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime 

For  regular  payment 

For  resrular  payment  in  cash  and  for  company  to  furnish  tools 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  rules 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time  

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremen 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  inspector 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  train  dispatcher 

For  reinstatement  of  lockea-out  employees  and  enforcement  of 
union  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

J'or  Saturday  half  hoUday 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  in  cash 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

In  anticipation  of  a  lockout 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  truss  hoops 

To  compel  employer  to  ioln  union 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  for  enforce- 
ment of  union  scale 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  to  sign  union 
contract ^ . . . 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association,  for  enforcement 
of  union  scale,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


13 


12 
1 
1,430 
72 
5 
28 
1 

10 
140 


1 
102 


2 
M 
2 
1,292 
2 
1 
1 
22 

12 

6 

1 
18 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


8 

1 

806 


1 

10 
134 


10 


86 


Failed. 
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Table  VHI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
ILLINOIS— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded  Failed, 
partly. 


To  compel  emplover  to  retain  a  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay 

dues,  etc.,  to  union,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  years'  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  contract , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract , 

To  compel  employer  to  mgn  union  contract  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  manager  to  Join  mine  managers'  union 

To  compel  school  board  to  insert  union  labor  clause  in  all  contracts. 
To  compel  World's  Fair  directors  to  employ  none  but  union  men  in 

building  trades , 

To  enforce  agreement , 

To  enforce  Cnicago  agreement , 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  thci r  discharge , 

Total 


8 

1 

1 

3 
16 

2 

1      1 

1     5 

1 
47 

1     1 

472 

i 

14 
60 

1  ! 

2 

1 

20,7S4  all,613    a  1,733      u7,407 


INDIANA. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale , 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sentout  with  coal , 

Against  alleged  short  %veight  of  coal 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work  and  for  adoption  of 
uniform  scale 


Against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder  at  company's  store 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  needles  used  in  excess  of  certain 
allowance 

Against  brakemeu  being  compelled  to  coal  up  engines  and  for  in- 
crease of  force  

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  shears 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  contract  system 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  taeir  regular 
trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  abolition  of  rule  re- 
quiring knitters  to  pay  forneedles  broken 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce  payment  of 
dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of  unions,  or  for  their  dis- 
charge   

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men.  foremen,  etc 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  adoption  of  uniform  scale. . 

Against  fines  for  obscene  writing 

Again.st  firm  using  a  bogus  label 

Against  handling  alleged  light  scrap  at  heavy  scrap  rate  per  ton 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  interchanging  ready-set  matter 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  doine  journeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 


Against  order  forbidding  employees  bringing  beer  into  shop  and 
drinking  it  during  working  hours 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  o!  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  threatened  lockout 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  in  teams 


17 


22 


1 
I 
225 
5 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 





1 
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1 

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
22 
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I 
1 

1 

1 

1 

17 
2 

1 
1 
2 
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4 

21 

1 
1 

1 

1 
27 

16 

182 
5 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 
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Table  VUL— CAUSF^,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKFA  BY  STATES -Coiitmued. 
INDIANA -Concludod. 


Oause  or  object. 


Against  working  under  nonunion  foreman  and  change  from  day  to 
piece  work 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  pay  for  overtizne 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scaleand  agalnstemplovnientof  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  91  hours 

For  appointment  of  check  weighman  to  be  paid  by  company 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment , 

For  change  of  coal  screen ^ 

For  discharge  of  apprentice 

For  discharge  of  colored  employers 

For  discharge  of  employees 

Fordischtirgeof  foremen 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  rcin.st  atement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter.. 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  emphiyees 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  mine  bosses 

For  enforeemcut  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  glass  to  be  cut  in  laiwr  sizes 

For  guarnnty  against  reduction  of  wages  on  change  of  appliances... 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  ai^ainHt  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wa^es  and  discharge  of  emplovees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  coal  wheel ew 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  Increajse  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wa^es,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  hoi ida vs,  etc 

For  pay  for  extra  worJc 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  for  second-quality  axes 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  doing  lathing  at  plasterers'  wa^es 

For  privilege  of  joining  union 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  re<luction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  pay  for 
overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  regular  pay  men  t 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  emnloyees 

Forreinstatementof  discharged  employees  and  re.'^torationof  badges. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremen 

For  reinstatement  of  employee  to  former  position 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  paj-ment  and  retention  of  less  wages 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekl y  payment 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder... 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  rebuild  incomplete  foundation,  because 
begun  by  nonunion  men i 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  jiart  of  employees'  wages  to  pay 
check  weighman 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  c<jntract  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

To  enforce  pajonent  of  dnes,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


1 

1 
107 
26 

1 
16 

I 

1 
28 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
Cob 

6 

fl 

1 


Sue-   I 
'  ceeded  Failed. 


Total I    l,96i 


I  partly. 


231 


19  ( 


21 

8 


13  ! 
5 
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•     1 

2 
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107  1 
26 
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2 

JC9 
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1 

7 

H- 

1 
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Tasuh  vol.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES -CoBtinaed. 

1NI>IAN  TB&KlVeRV. 


OKuet^r  object. 


Against  reduction  of  wa^w. 

For  change  from  8creeB<;oal  to  rua-ol-iuiiie  iMids ' 

For  increase  o!  wa^es , , ; 

For  recttfniition of  union , ^,,... ^. 

For  redaction  of  coat  of  supplies. i 

For  reinstatement 4»f  discharged  employees  and  rccQgrnitioa  of  imion. 

Total ., 


Estftb- 

UMk- 

ments. 


Siu'- 
ccedcd. 


57 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partl]^. 


Failed. 


22 


27 


55 


i«WA. 


Again^  accepting  firm's  terms  for  work  dime  Tmdernew  sjatem 

Against  alleged  excessive  charges  for  WacksmltJitMr^ '. 

Against  alleged  excesslTe  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 


AgainA  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  foitaightly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  iit  method  of  doing  work 

Against <;hange  in  thickness  of  bnt^jn  blanks  wtthont  corresponding 

,     increase  in  wages , 

Against  change  of  coal  screen  ,., 

Against  change  of  rules , , 

Against  change  to  summer  scale  earlier  than  nsnal 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  drivers  being  conipelled  to  pay  for  cotton  aiid  oil  used 

Against  onployment  of  a^itional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  «m^ymeat  of  aonunionmen. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen, etc 

Against  extm  work  without  extca  pay 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Ainiinst  introdoction  of  coal  screen 

Against  laborers  doing  jonm  eymeifa  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  d^seitarge  of  colored  bead  waiter. . . 

Against  rednction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  aAiolition  of  union  rales 

Against  redoction  of  wage8and«faangeof  coal  screen 

Against  redaction  of  wnges  and  for  recogidtion  of  Boion 

Against  PBdnction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hoius 

Against  retention  of  peat  of  wogies  as  guaranty , 

Against  signing  contracts. , 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  tneft  of  nnweighcd  button  blanks  and  consequent  lam  of 


pay. 


Against  tmekinnBtem 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

Fbr  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  proposed 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduetkmof  hours 

Forodcptionof  union,  etc,  rules - 

For  adoption  of  turion,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  i^^ainst  ilkigal  B>«eof  union  label.. 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  better  treatancnt 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , , .' 

For  change  from  pieee  to  day  work  and  for  iocrease  of  wages 

For  change  of  oood  screen 

For  change  of  payday 

For  change  of  rules 

For  change  of  ruies  and  seminumtkiy  payment 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman 

For  dischaise  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foremen 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

Fbr  discharge  of  nonunien  emnkvyees 

Itr  employnient  of  additional  nelpers. , 

Itvenmloymeiitof  check  weigtmao 

Fbrenforceme&tof  union  rules 

For  fortnJghlSy  payment 

For  free  fHi»i  and  saws 

Par  increase  of  iorce. 


1 
4 

2 
11 

1 
1 
2 

1 

jy 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
177 

1  ' 

1 

1 

26 
U 

1 

1 

1 

s 

13 

S6 
»J 
9 
2 
I 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 
3 
12 
1 

1 

3 

20 
2 
1 


42  I 


14 


«    -. 


3 
I 
19 


1 

2 

1 

15 


1 
1 
1 
I 

121 
I 


-36 

1 

K 
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1 

*2* 

r 

'      1 

!                1 

'            s 

...1           12 

1           sc 

m 

I  

I I      

1 

1 

2 

( 

1 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR, 


Table  Vni.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES-Continued. 
lOUr  A— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  Increase  of  wa^es 

For  increase  of  wa^^es  and  against  change  in  method  of  doing  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  signing  contracts 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  ofunion 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
reinstatement  of  discharged  emplovees , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  pay  for  extra  work , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  readjustment  oi  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  modifleation  of  mine  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's 
contract , 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremen 

For  restoration  of  union  scale  and  yearly  contract 

For  restoration  of  wages , 

In  sjrmpatby  with  strike  elsewhere , 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union,  or  for  their  discharge , 


Total 1,408 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


584 
1 
1 
8 
5 
40 


4 
8 
2 
18 
4 
1 
1 

3 
1 

46 
2 
6 
4 
2 

14 

8 

110 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


205 


2 
2 
18 

4! 


Suc- 
(»eeded 
pirtly. 


451 


81 


Failed. 


125 


KAN8.4S. 


Against  being  docked 

Against  coal  being  shipped  to  localities  where  strike  was  pending. . 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance 

Against  discnarge  of  employees 

Against  employment  of  add!  tional  apprentices 

Against  emplovment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pendirff 

Against  increase  in  weight  of  ton  from  2,250  to  2,500  pounds 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  appointment  of  a  miner  as  check  weighman 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  enforcement  of  screen  law 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman , 

For  i  ncrease  of  wages  and  recogni  tion  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time and  Sundays , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union, 

For  pay  for  overtime , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  better  powder 

For  time  and  a  half  for  o verti me , 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


104 


87 


95 
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Table  V1D.-€AU8ES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

KENTUCKY. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  bond 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  doubling  trains  and  laying  off  one  crew 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  convict  labor 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  price  of  coal  furnished  miners 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending •. 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  switch  engines  in  yar<l 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  use  of  boycottea  patterns 

Against  washing  for  men  who  took  places  of  railroad  strikerb 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  employment  of  check  weighman . 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  in  machinery 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  checkwelghmen , 

For  enforcement  of  union  Indenture  rules 

For  enforcemen t  of  un Ion  rules 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime , 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee. . . 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  nonunion  employees,  and  adop- 
tion of  fi  xed  scale 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  weekly  payment 

For  semimon t hly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  change  of  coal  screen 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere .' 

Total 


18 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

42 
4 
1 
3 

5 
2 
1 

77 
1 
1 
1 

78 
1 
4 

12 
1 

85 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
806 
1 

44 
1 

12 

1 
6 
8 
1 
130 
1 

15 
1 
1 

37 
1 
1 
4 
1 
8 


13 


a  129 


115 


12 


o74 


37 


895       a  447 


a  145 


1 
27 


1 
1 
52 


1 
I 
1 

a  102 
1 


1 
1 
7 
1 
14 
1 
6 
1 
1 


a302 


liOUISIANA. 


Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  colored  girls 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 

and  reduction  of  hours -  — 

Against  employment  of  nonunioi\  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  fines  for  drunkenness 

Against  increase  of  nours 

Against  patent  matter 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 


12 


20 


1 
1 

12 

12 

4 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIU.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1A>UISIANA— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  reduction  of  wafiree 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  fortnightly  payment  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  check  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  coal  for  fuel,  and  better  material 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  red uc tlon  of  h ou  rs 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  emplovecs 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 

holidays 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total : 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


17 
1 
1 
1 
115 
1 
115 
7 
1 

18 

1 

5 

1,093 

10 
4 

1 
21 


1,488 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly. 


13 


1 
20  , 


1  !- 


18 


61 


93 

1 

115 

1 

1 


1,093 
9 
4 

1 
21 


40  ;      1,3S7 


MAIIVE. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  day  to  pay  by  the  l»our 

Againfit  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  emplo>Tnent  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  person 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  he  urs 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  lasters  furnishing  their  own  tacks  and  pegs 

Against  McKay  stitchers  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  need  lea 

Against  poor  q ual i ty  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  use  of  machine-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 

contractor 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  discnarge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discnarge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  ^vages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

In  sympalliy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


16 


95 


25 


254 


29  i 


4 

"ii'i 
.... 


1 
1 

2 
16 


1 

56 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 

16 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 


145 
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Table  TUI.— CAUSES,  ETC..  OF  8TKIKES.  BY  STATES-Continued. 

JKAAYULlfDw 


CMiae  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Failed. 


Against  accepting  Arm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employers,  and  for  increase 

of  wagesL  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

Against  b^g  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  ware,  and  for  adoption 

of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  being  docked 

Againstcbangefromday  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  dischaige  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boys  aji sheet- tin  separators 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  oxganiza- 


Uon. 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  in  price  of  New  York  papers 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done,  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece  

Against  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduotion  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinerr  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending ., 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  liclpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  xeguiar  payment 

Againstretentionof  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  regular  hours  and  payment,  recog- 
nition of  union,  and  adoption  of  union  scale*. 

Against  system  oi  measuring  work 

Against  use  of  certain  machinery  and  increase  of  houi« 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  against  discharge  of  employees 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  proposed 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adc^tton  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  cnange  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recog- 
nition of  union , 

For  change  of  mine  scales 

For  diseliarge  of  enaployees  belonging  to  another  labor  organisation 

For  discha^  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  dischaige  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  full  day*  s  pay  if  worki  ng  after  12  m , 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to 
be  done 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reducticti  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  hours 

For  inerease  of  wages  and  regiilar  payment — 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue, 

For  reoognitioo  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  oorreimonding  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduetioQ  of  hours  and  (Saturday  half  holiday 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  con- 


tract. 


For  reduction  of  hours,  tbne  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double  pay 

for  Sunday  and  night  work 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  restocatloa  of  wages.,.. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

40 
IS 

1 
2 

1 

I 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
66 
1 

1! 

75 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
5 

64 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 
897 

1 

1 
28 

1 
11 

1 

1 

1 

1 
167 
60 

1 


1 
1 

1 

7 

1 

1 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

40 

6  1 

S 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

8 

42 
1 

1 

22 

5 

75 

.... 

S 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 
1 

5 
Ik 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 
2 

::;:;:;:l ' 

1 

i    1 
1 

i 

27« 

i 

21 

1 

28 

'    1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

16 

66 
50 

;     86 

i 

11 

1 

4 

21 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VID.— CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
JIIARYI^AND-Concltided. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed, 


For  weekly  payment 

In  8>'mpatny  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

Total 


1,049 


514 


179 


356 


IVIASSACHUSETTS. 


Against  abolition  of  union  ruljesand  union  scale 

Against  accepting  Arm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines  and  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  worlc 

Against  allowing  boys,  not  regular  apprentices,  to  work  as  plumbers' 

nelpers  longer  than  one  year.* 

Against  allowing  nonunion  employees  of  another  firm  to  work  In 

same  shed 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer . 
Against  being  compelled  to  carry  finished  work  to  another  part  of 

city 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  boilermakers'  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  t^ich  additional  helpers 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  and  for  increase  of  wages. . . 
Against  change  from  wooden  to  iron  molds  and  poor  quality  of 

material 

Against  change  in  kind  of  material 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  change  in  machinery,  causing  reduction  of  wages 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work . 


Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  adoption  of  union 
scale 

Against  change  in  method  of  tanning 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 


Against  change  of  pay  day  and  lor  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  changing  rate  of  pay  on  account  of  new  machinery , 

Against  classification  of  work  made  by  firm , 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  Join  another . , 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employee  and  employment  of  apprentice 

Against  discharge  of  employees , 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  elimination  of  clause  in  agreement  as  to  employment  of 

union  and  nonunion  men , 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trad  es 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  extra  hours , 

Against  employment  of  learners 

Against  employment  of  new  overseer  to  take  part  of  work  from  old 

overseer , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  better  treatment 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  finishing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men , 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  increase  oi  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done , 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  l>e  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  increase  OI  force , 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 


116 


2 
42 

1 
5 

2* 

2 



2 
2 

i* 

1 

4 
2 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
6 

4 

2 

1 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

!i::;;:;i:::::::: 

I 

1 

1 
4 
2 

4 
1 

26 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

46 
2 

09 
2 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

i 

aS 

i* 

(a) 

1 

an 

5 

14 

1 

5 

1 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 190L 
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Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
MASSACHVSKTTS-Continaed. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  increase  of  length  of  cut  in  weaying .* 

Against  increase  of  number  of  heats  per  day  in  steel  mill 

Against  increase  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  laborers  doing  joume vmen's  work 

Against  lasters  furnishing  their  own  tacks  and  pegs 

Against  making  up  lost  time  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees , 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  paying  for  gas  used  on  dark  days , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material .-. , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  excessive  speed  of  machinery  , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  change  in  machinery , 

Against  readjustment  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty , 

Against  scale  presented  bv  State  boaid  of  cu-bitration , 

Against  Sunday  work  ana  for  regular  payment 

Against  sjrstem  of  measnri  ng  wor  k , 

Against  system  of  weighing  wrappers 

Against  syvtem  of  weighing  yam 

Against  task  system 

Against  uae  of  lockers  and  system  of  checking  for  storing  wearing 
apparel  while  at  work 

Against  nae  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  steam  shovel  in  unloading  coal 

Against  use  of  tags  and  cambers  on  pieces  of  work 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Kgtd nst  working  overtime , 

Disagreement  among  employees  regarding  new  scale  of  prices 

For  adoption  qf  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  scale  presented  by  State  board  of  arbitration , 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  imiform  scale  and  a  year's  contract 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union ,  etc. ,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  sweating  system 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  better  terms  in  division  of  profits  and  expenses  of  fishing  season. 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  abolition  of  ironclad  con- 
tract   

Tot  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

For  change  from  piece  today  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale  .. 

For  change  from  piece  to  lay  work  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly 
pasrment 

Forchange  in  machinery : 

For  change  in  machinei/ or  increase  of  wages 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Forchangeof  basis  of  wages 

For  change  of  rules 

For  dinner  when  working  out  of  city 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 


183 


11 


2 

1 
2 
8 

2 

10 

1 


5 
U 


1 

22 

1 

182 

1 
1 
7 


7 
18 
9 


2 
1 
6 
2 
11 
5 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE   COJMISSIOKEB  OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIH.-OAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continoed. 

MASSACUiniSTTS— OoQttnued. 


Onse  or  object. 


Suc- 


Suc- 


o«S«l   needed  FaUed. 
ceeaea.i  j^^ly. 


For  discharge  of  CToployees 

py>r  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  orgoniflition. 

For  diflchaxge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreaian  and  relnstatameot  of  diaeharged  em* 

ployees 

For  discharge  of  foremen 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees - 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  Buperintendent 

For  emplojrment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  employment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  hours  on  five  days  and  reduction  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  uniform  scide 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  exoessiTC  docking 

For  increase  of  wages  aod  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  introduction  ol  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  performing  extra  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  treatment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  length  of  cut 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.., 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  ana  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  furnish  stock  and 

lasting  racks 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoptiim  of 

union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  of  nome  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wa^res,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  change  of 

date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

For  increaae  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday,  and  adoption 

of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee,  and 

against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and 

holidays,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages,  weekly  payment,  and  time  allowance  for 

preparing  material  and  going  to  and  from  work 

For  material  to  be  sorted  and  brought  to  workmen's  benches 

For  more  racks 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  fo.  overtime 

For  pay  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  papnent  of  wages  to  cmplc^ee  injured  while  on  duty 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat , 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recommendation  from  company  in  favor  of  former  employees  .. 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  dally  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  additional  ap- 
prentices  


18 
2 

1 
2 

2 
27 
S 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
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1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
S 
2 
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1 
7 

1 

1 
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19 
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2 
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1 
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2 

14 

S 
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2 

I 

I 

10 

1 

SI 

........ 
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4 

6 

16 
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a  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  stiU  pending  February  4, 190L 
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Tablb  VIII.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES—Continued. 

BIASSACBIJSISTTS-Ooncladed. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  redaction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  Satimlay  half  holiday 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  pf 

union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours,  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices,  and 

against  employment  of  monthly  or  yearly  men 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  to  the  case , 

For  regular  payment 

For  rdjistatement  and  increase  of  wages  of  employees  involved  in 

strike  elsewhere , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employees  and  against  working 

overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employ  ee.s  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement,  with  union  scale,  of  employees  involved  in 

former  strike 

For  removal  of  machinery  or  increase  of  wages 

Forrenewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  hours  and  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  rubber  boots  in  sewer  work 

For  runners  instead  of  wheelson  herdics 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  slower  speed  of  machinery 

For  weekly  pajrment 

For  weekly  payment  and  discharge  of  overseer 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  ioin  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  close  factory  at  night 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

anions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


Estab- 

lish- 

mebts. 


«„..       Sue-    I 
pJedLl 'needed  Failed. 
^^^^'\  partly. 


9 
1 

1 
3 

24 
55 

2  I 

1 


5,099    a2,163 


20 


al,003 


21 
84 


19 

I 


2 
1 
2 
15 


al,929 


imCHlGAN. 


40 


16 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  annex  shop  system  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  trade 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  cnange  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  for  increase  of  wages. . . 
Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages. . . 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  for  Increase  of  wages  — 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  certain  man  as  mine  physician 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  nay 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  wore  required  to  be  done 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  boys 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  remove  loaded  cars 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  redaction  of  wages 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  Sunday  work 

a  Not  tncludiiw  2  establishments  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901,  and 
llshments  in  which  strike  was  stUl  pending  February  4, 1901. 
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Table  Vin-— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
miCHIGAN— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


EsUb- 

lUh- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed.' 

8 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 

20 
4 

14 
6 
2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

1 

418 
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1 

1 

1 

54 

64 

12 

2 

2 

1 
1 
29 
2 
4 
298 

3 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

I 

8 

1 

20 

1 
4 

13 





1 
5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

b 
1 

7 



1 
1 

i 

154 

67 

2 

1 

53' 

26 

i* 

1 

i 

1 

1 

34 

11 

1 

4 

1 
1 

i 

1 

29 

2 

4 

72 

i* 

1 

1 

3 

226 

3 

:::::::: 

1 

t 

1 

t 

8 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1,174 

495 

'  111 

5S8 

Against  truck  sjrstem , 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale  and  against  discharge  of  union  employees. 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale  and  against  truck  system 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work 

For  change  of  rules 

For  change  of  tables  to  enable  employees  to  sit  while  at  work 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  new  molding  flasks 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

Forpaymentin  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine 
basis 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  coal 
screen 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

In  sympath j^  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employee's  wages  to  pay  dues, 
etc.,  to  union 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  at  mine  instead  of  at  railroad  sta- 
Uon 

To  enforce  agreement 

Total 


JVIINNESOTA. 


Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees , 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work , 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  adoption 

of  union  scale , 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  increase  of 

wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  loss  resulting  from  defective 

barrels , 

Against  being  compelled  to  pa v  shop  rent , 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages.. 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  dLscharge  of  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regrular 

trades , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  convicts 

Against  employment  of  convicts  and  nonunion  men , 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 


12 


4 
1 

1 

1  I 

1  I 
4 

V 

2 
5 
47  , 
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Table  VID-— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
iniNNESOTA-Contlnued. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc > 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  or  that  establishments 
emplo3ring  them  be  expelled  from  masters'  asBOciation 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  handling  cars  on  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work  and  discharge  of  old 
emplovees 

Against  Increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  overload  mg  teams 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  retention  of  part  of  wages 

Against  signing  contract  making  employees  liable  for  damages  in 
case  of  accident 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  stone  masons  doing  bricklayers'  work 

Against  suspension  of  certain  employees  and  for  restoration  of  wages. 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  using  convict-made  material  and  subcontracting 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  un ion,  etc.,  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  for  discharge  of 
foreman 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  change  In  method  cf  measuri ng  work 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  double  pay  for  holiday  work , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union ^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reemployment  of  hostlers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  few^r  apprentices  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
adoption  of  union  rules 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  and  against  employment  of 
helpers  and  nonunion  men 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  place  of  work 

For  payment  for  tools 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  weekly  payment 

For  pa vment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  privilege  of  employing  helpers 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  imion  and  regular  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 

scale 

For  regular  payment 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

2 
87 

1 

37 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

4 

4 

1 

121 

51 

2 

65 
1 

1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

.............. 

1 

1 

1 

;•  :::::: 

1 

3 

1 

28 

1 

1 

2 

1           1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
1 

15 

2 
1 

1 
3 

i 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

13 

2 

1 
25, 

506 

34 

218 
6 

1 

1 

255 

85 
70 

""126* 

1 

1 
f5 

5 

16 

23 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

169 

10 

29 
2 

245 
10 

85 

51 

43 

29 
2 

18 

25 
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BEPOBT  OF  a?n£   OOMMISSIOKJCS  OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  VHI*-OAUSEg,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— OontiiMed. 

MINNESOTJ 


Cflasa  or  object. 


ERUib- 
menta. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUe(L 


Zor  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstBtement  of  discbarged  employees  and  reoognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foxemen,  etc — 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  stools -wrhile  car  driving 

For  weekly  payment - 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere - 


Total - ^ 1 


I 


875 


23Ji 


Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  redaction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages. .- , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduetlon  of  hours 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  reauelion  of  hours 

For  weekly  pavment 

Total 


35 


missoi'Ki. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excc3siT«  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 

Against  being  compelled  to  bonrd  with  employer .* 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  extra  pay  and 

for  rdnstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit , 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 


Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  In  method  of  payment  aad  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union ... 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  api)renlice«  and  extra  work , 

Against  employment  of  additional  •apprentices  and  reduction  of 

wages 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  emplojrment  of  women 

Against  finishing  work  b^un  by  nonunion  men 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale -,.„.. 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  tohe-done^ ... 

Agai nst  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery ,... 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  <eBtablishment  in  which  strike  > 

was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  dischai:ge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

A!galnrt  reduction  of  wages  and  for  dlschaive-CH  foreaMUi 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  semimonthly  payment . , ^ 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  introduction  of  team  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Againstsystem  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  truck  system , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment .^ 

Against  violation  of  agreement «. — 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  overtime — 

For  adoption  of  new  scale - 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale , , 

For  adoption  of  iniion  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages 

Foradoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 


23 


8 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 

1 

150 

1 

1 

15 

1 
S 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

<3 
& 

46 
7 

12 
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TAiM*  Vm.— OAT^ES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Cantinued. 
jnctsevRi-ocHMdtidcd. 


GMB5-C  or  object. 


For  adoption  of  tmlon  aoJe 

For  better  ventilation  and  modem  jouiitary  oonvenienoes 

Por  change  Xiom  day  to  fdece  work  and  i«oo«iitton  of  uoion 

For  c<HBpan7  to  have  voculway  ta  mine  apriiikled 

For  diacnaige  <if  employees , 

For  diaebai^e  of  foreman. : 

For  dfflrAarge  of  nonnnlon  employeca 

FordischarB:eofsaperiatendenk 

For  disebai^e  of  weighman *. 

ForenforeeiBentofanioa  rules 

For  fortnightly  payment ,. 

For  iBCKanof  wages. 

For  Increase  of 'wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  emplovee 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time '. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours ,... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wiages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  yearly  contract , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. . 

For  limitation  of  number  of  appcrentices  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  unicm  roles,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  nen , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale •. . 

For  recognition  of  union  and  union  label  to  be  put  on  product 

For  re<luction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  aoeepting  corresponding  reduction  of  waxes. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  agabist  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer - 

Tor  reduction  of  hours  and  against  night  work , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  lorce 

For  reduction  of  hours  aad  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatementof  discharged  employees.. 

For  reduction  of  hours,  racoenitlon  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 
scale - 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  adoption 
of  union  aiypicnticesnip  rules : 

For  regular  noun  and  pav  for  overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  discnarged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employeesand  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen, etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  pa vment 

For  time  and  a  hai  f  for  overtime ' 

For  woeklv  pajrment. 

In  sjrmpathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  <m  prodaK 

To  compel  employer  to  reopen  closed  mine 

To  enforce  agreement 

Total., 


Estab- 
tttii- 

ments. 


t 

96 
7 
1 
S 
1 
4 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1,498 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
181 

SO 
6 
1 

10 
2S7 

1 

5 

1 

12 

21 
9 
1 
1 
466 
1 

127 

23 

9 

1 

10' 

1 


84 

5 
4 

1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
249 
1 
5 
1 


S,iH 


Sue-   '    Suc- 
«««^«^|paftlt|^'^"^^- 


I 

-2 

96  1. 

7 

1 

1 

i; 

2 
1 

J  ::::;:;: 

8 

1  

2  

1  ._-  --- 

i 

680  1 

1  !. 

139 

679 

1  J 

1 

1 

i 

J^  1 
80  ,. 

11 

112 

6  1 

iJi:::::-:- ::::-• 

1 

286 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

i2 

21 

4  , 

1  . 

b 

1 

223 

133 

W7 

1 

J 

137 

S 

b 

1 
i 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  1 

5  !. 

7  I 

20 

4 

1 

i 

2  1. 

1  1. 

3 

2  |. 

i 

25 

1 

6 

1  ,- 

I,34S 


«12  :      1,«61 


inOTfTAlVA. 


Against  being  oompelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  oompelled  to  make  extra  runs  at  single  pay  instead 

of  tcnninaTswlitcning  ait  double  pay 

Against  being  oompelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Against  discharge  of  yard  master 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours. 

Against  rednctloB  of  wages 

Against  violation  of  agreemen  t 

Against  violation  of  unioa  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  discharge  of  employees , 

For  discharge  of  foreman. 


4 

i' 

i 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

J 

1 
1 

1 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMMiSSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  VMI-— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
MONTANA— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  discharge  of  maater  mechanic 

For  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  increase  of  rate  on  larger  coal  cars 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  pasrment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

To  compel  employer  to  close  store  at  6  o'clock  p.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  purchase  lumber  from  local  dealers. 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


NEBRASKA. 


Against  being  compelled  to  wear  uniform  designated  by  manager. . . 

Against  Chicago  papers  being  placed  on  sale  at  news  stands  before 
delivery  to  newsboys 

Against  discharge  of  union  and  employment  of  nonunion  foreman. . 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  emplojrment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  truck  system 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  with  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  discnarge  of  forewoman 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages,  and  family  passes 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  pay  for  overtime,  Saturday  half  holi- 
day, and  to  limit  employment  of  helpers 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  against  working 
with  nonunion  men 

For  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules  and  equal  distribution  of 
work 

For  reduction  of  hours 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


1 
2 

4 
9 
1 

19 
1 
1 
1 

28 

1 

1 

118 

1 

21 
29 
49 


831 


NEVADA. 


For  discharge  of  superintendent  . 


NEW  HAHIPSIIlEftn. 


L 


Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  against  fines  for  imperfect  work.. 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman •. . . . 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . . 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  pay  for  over- 
time   


87 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


47 
67 

1 

4 

1 
1 

6 

1 

17 

18 

1 
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Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
NEXT  HAMPSHIRB— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  payment  of  wages  overdue .' 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  discharge  of  employee 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


190 


Sue-    , 
ceeded    Failed, 
partly. 


48  I 


UO 


NE\r  JTEBSEY. 


AgainHt  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  all<%ed  overwork  of  horse 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  correct  alleged  imperfect  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  goods 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  in  schedule  and  for  reinstatement  of  dlschargcKl 
employees 

Against  change  of  pav  day , 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  consolidation  with  another  newspaper 

Against  contract  system 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join  another. . 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regular 

>   trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices  at  less  than  regular  rates 

Agaiiut  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  girls  as  folders  in  bleachery 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organiza- 
tion  

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  emplojnnent  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  person 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  tardiness 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  bond  required 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  for  dif  charge  of  employees , 

Against  increase  of  number  of  trips  per  day 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  two-loom  system 

Against  loumeymen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quail  tv  of  material 

Against  putting  union  labels  on  nonunion  cigars 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  eniployment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  transfer  of  employee  from  one  position  to  another  without 
increase  of  wages 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  use  of  lime  clocks  and  tickets , 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMI88IONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Tabus  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES^-ContinuecL 
NKW  JKJRSBY— ContinuML 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  violation  of  agreement • 

▲gainst  work  being  sent  out  of  city  to  be  done 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages. .. 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  against  emplo>*mcnt  of 

nonunion  men , 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work , 

For  change  of  material  used 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  American  musician 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  boarding  master  and  InoreAse  of  ^vages 

For  d ischargo  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization, 

For  discharge  of  engineer 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  timekeeper 

.  For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  extra  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  work 


For  full  hour's  pay  tor  fractional  part  of  hour's  work... 
For  guaranty  oi  eleven  months'  work  during  the  year . 


For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  running  more  than  one  loom. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  ol  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wagesand  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  Jialf  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  being  docked. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  use  of  material 

made  outside  of  local  sloops 

For  longer  time  for  dinner,  to  be  made  up  in  the  evening 

For  longer  time  for  filling  and  burning  kiln 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  OTerduc  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  uniform  wages 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  going  to  picnic , 

For  privilege  of  leaving  shop  when  day's  work  is  done,   before 

blowing  of  whistle 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  of  rules , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  by  the  hour 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduc t  i on  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  regular  employment 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  rules 

For  reinstatement  of  dLsciwrged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  forewoman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  restoration  of  boxes  used  for  seats 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  payment  iiL  cash 
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Tabub  Vni.— causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  states— Continued. 
NBW  jnBRSlBY-Conciuded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Eitab- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  steady  employment 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  in  ca«b , 

For  weekly  payment,  redaction  of  hours,  and  admiadon  of  walking 

delegate 

In  8>-mpathy  wi th  strike  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  establishment , 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  ice  water , 

To  compel  employer  to  open  works  earlier  in  ihe  morning 

To  compel  employer  to  promote  piecers  to  be  spinners  insK  ad  of 

employing  outside  men , 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  yearly  contract 

To  enforce  agreement , 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge , 

Total 


8,209 


1*274 


775 


1,1G0 


NBW^  IflBXirO. 


Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  idgning  ironclad  contract 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  increase  of  wages , 

Pbr  payment  of  wages  oTerdue , 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 
In  sjTnpathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

Total 


22 


13 


NEW  YORK. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discnmination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  charge  for  board  and  lodging  by  employers. 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines % 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  bakers  being  compelled  to  peddle  bread 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  uniforms 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  ex  tra  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  of  striking  shipbuilders 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines 

Jlkgainst  being  compelled  to  live  in  houses  of  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  in  shanties  erected  by  contractors 
and  to  trade  at  oontractOTs'  stores 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  giuaranty  deposit 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit  and  pass  physical 
examination 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs 

Against  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  shop  (living  with  employer)  ... 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  being  docked 

Against  carpenters  doing  framert'  work 

Against  carpenters  doing  plasterers'  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  pcr-ccnt-of-sales  system  of  payment 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Agai  nst  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  in  kind  of  seal e-^i 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  In  method  of  doing  work 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  VMI.— CAUSF.S,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued 
NEIW  YOJaft—Ctontlnned. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed, 


Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages . . . 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  pav  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  contract  system 

Against  contract  system  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  slate  and  metal  roofers' 
work 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  tin  and  sheet-iron  work- 
ers' work 

Against  cornice  makers  doing  roofers'  work 

Against  cutting  material  for  nonunion  cloakmakers 

Against  deduction  from  wages  on  account  of  holiday 

Against  demand  by  firm  for  return  of  fine  paid  by  head  waiter  to 
union 

Against  demand  of  employers  to  leave  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  Join  another .. 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees " 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  shop  committee 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

Against  doing  work  in  violation  of  city  building  regulations \... 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regular 
trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

AgaiAst  employment  of  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  boys , 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities , 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  for  longer  time  for  noon 
rest 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organiza- 
tion  

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  pay  for  overtime 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  return  of  tenement- 
house  key  deposit 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  Saturday  half  holi- 
day  

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weeklv  payment . . . . 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weeKiy  payment, 
reduction  of  hours,  abolition  of  blacklist,  and  reinstatement  of 
discharged  employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  task 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  members  of  a  different 
labor  organization 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  or  that  establishments 
employing  them  be  expelled  from  masters'  association 

Against  employment  of  women  and  nonunion  men 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  Imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  wages ; . . 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  firm  supplying  cigars  to  establishment  in  which  lockout  was 
pending 

Against  firm  supplying  goods  to  boycotted  establishment 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  firm  suppljrlng  material  to  establishment  which  was  obtain- 
ing other  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was  pending, 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  employecH*  saloon  accounts 
and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime , 
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Tablk  VIII.  -causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
NE\r  YORK— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  framers  doing  carpenters' work 

Against  furnishing  tools 

Against  gilders  doing  decorators'  work 

Against  gilders  doing  painters' work 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  helpers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  hoisting  engineers  doing  cornice  and  skylight  workers'  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  l>edone 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  Increase  of  hours  and  amount  of  work  per  hour 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  automatic  register 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  unless  operated  by  union  men. . . 

Against  introduction  of  the  two-loom  system 

Against  ironworkers  doing  marble  setters'  work 

Against  laborers  doinsr  Journeymen's  work 

Against  machine  work  J  fur  dressers) 

Against  making  a  certain  brand  of  cigars  and  using  labels  on  them , 

Against  night  work 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  bridge  builders'  work 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  glaziers'  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  impartial  treatment  of  union  leaders 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  "padrone"  system 

Against  painters  doing  TamlsherB'  work 

Against  paying  assessment  demanded  by  contractor 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  increase  of 
wages 


Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  reduction 
of  hours  and  weekly  payment. 


Against  performing  worx  for  another  establishment  in  which  lockout 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  nonunion  establishment 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  readjustment  of  scale  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Asainst  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  live  in  firm's 
houses 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discnarge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  yard  master 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   •• 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  paying  rent  in  advance 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  working  overtime 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  requirement  to  wear  uniform 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigan 

Against  shutiers  being  put  on  lower  sash  of  windows  of  work  room . . 

Against  signing  contract  releasing  firm  from  liability  in  case  of 
accident 


Against  signing  contracts  . 

Against  steam  fitters  doing  helpers'  work. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


64 


Suc- 
ceeded. 
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Failed. 


a  Not  including  16  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 


Table  VIH.-OAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES-Oontinued. 
NKW  \ORK— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  steam  fitters  doing  pi umbera'  work , 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  pay  for  overtime , 

Against  sweating  system , 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  system  of  measuring  work , 

Agai nst  task  system 

Agai  ni't  th  reatenod  lockout , 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  boycotted  machinery 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material , 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns , 

Against  use  of  maohlne-made  material , 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  In  which  strike  was 
pending , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Again.Mt  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  for  dis- 
charge of  foreign  employees , 

Agai  nst  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  vamishors  doing  painters'  work 

Against  violation  of  agreemen  t 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  contract 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  for  nonunion  contractor 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  overtime  and  deduction  from  pay  for  enforced 
Idleness  and  for  privilege  of  drinking  beer  during  worldng  hours . . 

Agaiilst  working  overtime  and  for  stools  to  sit  upon  while  at  work .. 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organ- 
ization 

Agaiast  working  with  nonunion  men 

Against  working  with  objectionable  employee 

Disagreement  m  to  payment  of  board  of  an  employee 

For  abolition  of  contract  and  saloon  boss  system 

For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  abolition  of  tenement- nouse  work 

For  abolition  of  Sunday  work  without  extra  pay,  reduction  of  day 
turn  to  eight  hours,  equalization  of  pay  between  sexes  for  same 
work,  and  universal  increase  of  wages 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates  and  free  beer  during  working 
hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  enforce  use  of  union  label 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  a  year's  contract 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reauctlon  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  regular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime.. 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  against  employment 
of  nonunion  men , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  change  from  turn 
to  piece  work 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages... 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules  and  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  s«ale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  for  discharge  of 
foreman 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  subcontracting  to  men  pay- 
ing less  than  union  scale 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 
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Table  VIU.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— CcMitinued. 
KKW   ¥OKK-C<miiiiued. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  material  from  non- 
union establishment ., . . , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  fore- 


For  allowance  for  board  when  workine  out  of  city 

For  apology  from  firm  for  alleged  insulting  language 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  appointment  of  union  man  as  foreman,  with  increase  of  wages. . 

For  better  and  more  abundant  food 

For  better  board 

For  better  light  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  better  lodging T. 

For  better  treatment 

For  better  treatment,  payment  of  wages  overdue,  and  against  dis- 
cbarge of  employees 

For  better  Tcnulatlon 

For  car  fare .' 

For  car  faro  and  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  change  from  cooperative  to  wage  system 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work,  abolition  of  task  system,  and 
reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  abolition  of  contract  system. 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  to  dav  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adop- 
tion of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  In  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 


For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  rules 

For  change  of  working  hours,  discharge  of  engineer,  and  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  employees 

For  di^hargc  of  apprentices 

For  dischai*ge  of  assistant  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  cuscharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  half  pay  while  on  strike 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  Increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  In  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  abolition  of  task  system , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  admission  of  walking  delegate < 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  piecework 

For  di%harge  of  foreman  and  arbitration  of  grievances 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  ol  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  oi  discharged  foreman.. 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  Inspector 

For  discharge  of  male 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman,  adoption  of  union  scale,  and 
equal  distribution  of  work 

For  discharge  of  saloon  bosses  and  recognition  of  union 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discbarge  of  yard  master 

For  employment  of  a  certain  bartender , 

For  employment  of  certain  nationalitiefl , 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  employment  of  members  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  I.Abor  Alli- 
ance onfy 

For  emplo;anent  of  two  instead  of  one  fireman  to  each  tug,  and  board 
in  adaition  to  regular  pay 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 
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ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES-Continned. 
NEXT  YORK— Contiimed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Eslab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Suc- 
leeedod. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  employment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  extra  pay  for  meal  time  and  Sunday  work 

For  ex tra  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  Increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  contract  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  union  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  foreman  doing  Journeyman's  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  new  method  of  manufacturing .. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  machine-made  horseshoes . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  water  and  sanitary  conditions 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  in  method  of  giving  out  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

For  i ncrease  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increaae  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  establish- 
ment  

For  increase  of  wages  and  limit  to  use  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  piece  instead  ofday  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  pavment 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employees  to  Join  union,  or  for 
their  dischaive 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  agree- 
ment  

For  increase  of  wages  and  two  meals  per  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  employees,  and  improvement  of 
sanitary  condition  of  factory 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  foreman,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men — 

For  Increase  of  wages,  double  time  tor  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 
delegate 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union  ap- 
prenticeship rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  foreman. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours, and  recognition  of  union. . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  Saturday  half  holiday. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment  in 
cash 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of  union  rules 
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Table 


.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
NEXT  YOKK— Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Snc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  increase  of  wa^s,  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday,  and  weekly 
pavment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and 
double  pay  for  night  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  weekly  payment,  and 
employment  of  Knignts  of  Labor  only 

For  increase  of  wages,  re&:ular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
union  committee  to  control  employment  of  new  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  extra  pay  for 
overtime 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  

For  new  burrs 

For  pay  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  load 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  enforced  idleness 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  preparing  looms 

For  pay  for  work  not  completed  because  of  lack  of  material 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  weekly  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  pavment  weekly  in  advance 

For  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  clipping  horses  for  others  during  leisure  hours 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  mixing  their  own  colors 

For  privilege  of  using  elevator 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  receiWng  pay  for  it 

For  privilege  to  Join  union  and  pay  for  waiting  time 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  onion  rules  and  union  scale, 
and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  weexly  payment 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  employ- 
ment of  additional  rammers 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  regular 
houn 


For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules.. 
For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 

employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  apprentices 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  emplo3rment  of  nonunion  men.. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  task  system 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  night  work  and  holidays. 
For  reduction  of  hours  and  employment  of  Knights  of  Labor  only . . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  force 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  regular  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours,  discharge  of  company's  physician,  and 

against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

For  reduction  of  hours,  employment  of  union  men  only,  and  ogainst 

being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  pay  for  overtime,  and  agtdnst  being  com- 

pelled  to  board  with  employer 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

pay  for  Sunday  and  night  work 

For  regular  employment 

For  regular  payment 

For  regular  payment  and  against  employer's  wife  working  in  shop 

and  acting  as  boss  in  Ids  absence 
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Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Cbom  or  object. 


For  regular  payment  and  against  employment  o£  nonunion  men . . . . 

For  regular  wi^es  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  reinstatement  of  discliarged  employees  and  aboUtloa  of  aiok- 

benefit  society 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employeesandreoognitioQ  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  recognition  of  tmion, 

and  a^nst  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  regular  payment 

For  rei  nstatement  of  discha  rged  fore  woman 

For  removal  of  presaers*  stove  from  workroom , 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  restoration  of  wages,  reduction  of  liour»,  and  adoption  of  union 

apprenticeship  rules 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  steady  employment 

For  unrestricted  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  weekly  payment , 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  tai^k  system 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash , 

For  weekly  payment,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 

delegate 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere , 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

In  sympathy  with  strike  in  Fame  establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  )oin  union,  or  for  their  di^harge 

To  compel  employer  to  join  employees'  union 

To  compel  employer  to  )oin  employees'  union  and  fcM:  redaction  of 

hours 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  aasociation 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  arrearaf  es  of  dues  to  masters'  aiwociation 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees*  wa^^  to  pay  dues, 

etc.,  to  union 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement  as  to  wages  and  hoiu^and 

for  employment  of  union  men  only 

Tocompel  employer  tosi«rn  a  year's  contract , 

To  compel  employer  to  withdraw  from  tailors'  union , 

To  (Mjmpel  others  to  strike  for  reduction  of  hours , 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discbarge ! , 

Total ^ 


Bstab- 
lish- 


8uc- 
ceeded. 


1 
3 

224 

1 

1 

28 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 

406 

165 

1 

360 

1 
19 

1 

1 

2 

29 

1 
1 

70 

67 

1,644 

2 
80 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 


S5 


87,845 


40S 
133 


8H> 


1 

24 
1 
1 

70 
2 

a9S9 


&25,88» 


Suc- 
ceeded 
pitfUy. 


Failed. 


124 


1 
12 

1 
1 
1 
1 

27 
1 


S7 

sfiO 

2 


62,656 


1 


9 


NOBTH  CABOUUf  A« 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

1 
4 
8 

1 

1 

A^inst  reduction  of  wages 

2 
2 

2 

For  increase  of  wages. 

1 

For  rpinstatement  of  dIflchaTged  employees 

1 

Total       

9 

4 

5 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Against  cliange  of  rules 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  better  treatment 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Total 


26 


16} 


a  Not  includi  g  1  establLshmcDt  not  reported. 

b  Not  includiner  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886,  and  1  eitu)- 
lishment  not  reported. 
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Table  VUI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

OHIO. 


Caai«  or  object. 


Against  abolition  of  lanch-time  8V8tem 

Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  piece-price  system 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 

Againfft  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  alternative  of  reduction  of  wages  or  change  in  method  of 
doing  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  bastard  type 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  enlarge  entries  in  mines 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  unsold  papers 

Against  being  docked 

Against  being  fined 

Against  boaraing  at  company's  houses  and  truck  svatem 

Against  brakemen  being  compelled  to  coal  up  engines 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  run-of-mino  to  screen-coal  basis 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piece  work 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  choice  of  men  made  to  operate  machines 

Against  coal  miners  being  compelled  to  carry  prop  timber  and  for 
adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  delay  in  blacksmithing  for  miners 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  dLschatge  of  union  employees  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organi- 
zation  

Against  employment  of  men  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  firemen  being  compelled  to  do  blacksmithing 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  commission  on  work  done 

Against  gang  working  ahead  of  its  turn  in  unloading  vessel 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  helpers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  pay  for  overtime 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay 

Against  interference  by  firm  with  work  of  nailers'  (contractors')  em 
ployecs 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  do  brushing 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  push  cars  in  and  out  of  mine. . . . 

Against  new  system  of  keeping  time 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men 

Against  overcrowding 

Against  payment  in  time  checks 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  force  and  wages 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

8 

1 
8 

4 

i* 

i' 

2 

8 

9 

10 
1 

1 

6 
9 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
17 

1 
1 

22 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

19 
3 
1 

4 
1 

1 

14 
2 
1 

4 

4 

17 

17 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

1 

8 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

3 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

113 
28 
IG 

69 

28 

44 

16 

1 

1 

29 
2 

27 



? 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.     / 

1 

1 

*i 

1 

1 

8 
16 
20 

1 
4 
20 

2 
11 

86 

86 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
I 

7 
1 

8 

1 

8 
1 

8 
52 

1 

9 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
1 

1 

26" 

2 

80 

5 

1 

1 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIH.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

OHIO— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


ceeaea.  p^^y 


Failed. 


Against  reduction  of  force  causing  Increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  com- 
pany's stores,  and  for  fortnightly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 
and  reinstatement  of  dischanred  employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  ana  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  ouncn-breaking  machines 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  running  two  machines  instead  of  one  and  change  in  scale 
for  piecework 

Against  system  of  grading  work  and  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  breakers  on  coal  screens 

Against  use  of  Imperfect  scales 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  spreader  over  coal  screens 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  on  undesirable  patterns 

Against  wprking  overtime 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  for  docking  miners  for  slate  and  dirt 
sent  out  with  coal 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  better  board 

For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) 

For  better  sanitary  conditions 

For  better  ventilation 

For  change  from  cooperative  to  wage  system 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  1  n  coal  screen 

For  change  in  coal  screen  and  better  ventilation 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  mine  scales 

For  change  of  pay  day  and  retention  of  less  wages  as  guaranty 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  restoration  of  check-off  system 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  discharge  of  foremen 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foremen 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  molders 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  welghman 

For  double  pay  for  handling  frozen  or  wet  ore 


2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
12 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 
1 
2 
223 
2 
6 

2 
16 
16 
61 


19 


83 


7 

1 

170 

113 

2 

' 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

11 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

2 

1 
1 

I 

2 

17 
2 

164 

42 

5 

1 

2 

16 

1 

16 

2 
44 

i* 

69 
21 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 



1 

4 
1 



8 

19 

1 
1 

.... 

2 

5 
2 
1 

2 

1 

t 

81 
I 

!.'!.*. ...|       « 

1 

....     ^ 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 
18 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

4 

12 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
« 
3 
1 
5 
8 

i 

i 
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Table  Vni.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

OHIO— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  enforcement  of  union  Inden ture  rulea 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale,  better  ventilation,  and  more  feed 
for  mules 

For  enlargement  of  entrance  to  mine  that  mules  might  be  used 

For  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  full  pay  lor  extra  work 

Fbr  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discbarge  of  manager 

For  increase  of  wage«  and  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  increaae  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  for  chairs 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentioes 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

Ft)r  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

Ftor  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  removal  ofmachinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  repair  of  company's  house  occupied  by 
employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  return  of  foreman  transferred  to  another 
department 

Tot  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  seats  for  car  drivers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  and  yearly  contract 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  semimonthly  payment  during  working 
hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  overtime  limit,  increase  of  pay 
for  overtime,  and  recognition  of  union 

Fbr  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Saturday  half 
holiday,  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Fbr  more  feed  for  mules 

For  pay  by  the  ton 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  placing  docking  system  in  hands  of  check  weighman 

For  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  privilege  of  blasting  oftener  than  twice  a  day 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  receiving  pay  for  it 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  abolition  of  swing  run 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  rec^nition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 
and  Saturday  hal f  holiday 

For  reduction  in  price  of  house  rent  and  supplies 

For  reduction  of  nours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  emplovment  of  nonunion  men  . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Satur da y 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 

1 

9 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2,017 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

77 
1 
2 
2 
1 

84 
801 

68 
9 
2 
1 


16 
1 
2 

1 
3 
8 
4 
6 
1 

20 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 

76 
1 

17 

1 
1 
289 
1 
1 

17 
1 

24 
9 

66 


Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

1 

1 

2 
6 

1 



v.'.'.'.'.'.. 

\ 

1 

a  714 

i 

24 
80 

a  957 

a843 

i' 

i 

77 

I 
2 

1 

9 
89 
26 
9 
2 
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1 
182 
88 

, 

1    

1  1 

14 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

16 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 
1 

17 

1 
1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

9 

i' 

67 

i7 

1 

i 

108 

27 

104 
1 

i* 

"■*69" 
17 

1 
17 

24 

5 

34 

©Not  including  8  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901. 
5  Employees  In  1  establishment  worked  10  minutes  longer  each  day  at  noon  and  stopped  i  hour 
earlier  on  Saturday. 
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Table  VID.-<:JAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


CaiMe  or  object. 


For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  OTertime,  double  pay  for 
Sundays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  reducuon  of  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  employees 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatemen t  of  discharged  check  weighman .' 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  reoognitioa  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regular  payment . . . 

For  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremen 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  mine  boss 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  half  hour  at  noon 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  steady  employment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  o\'ertime 

For  weekly  payment 

In  s]rmpatny  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  judgment  awarded  employee  for  in- 
juries received 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions, or  for  their  discharge 


Total 6,712    62,017    61,089      62,«» 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


2 
a40 


Suc- 
ceeded !  Failed 
partiy.' 


(a) 


i 

67 

7 
1 
« 
7 


2 
1 
44 

I 


1 

1 
aS7 

1 
1 


OKLAHORIA. 


Against  emplovment  of  nonunion  men 

2 

1 

1  . 

2 

For  discharge  of  check  welghman 

1 

Total 

3 

S 

0»K€H>N. 


Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  unsoM  papers '  1 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men '  1 

Agai  ns  t  obnox  lous  rules '  8 

Against  reduction  and  for  increaae  of  wages 1 

Against  reduction  of  wages 26 

For  discharge  of  foreman j  1 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman t  1 

For  enforcement  of  ui\ion  rules  and  union  scale '  1 

For  freeboard '  1 

For  increase  of  wages I  16 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 1 

For  reduction  of  hours I  6 

In  H>-mpathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere j  186 

Total '  544 


V. 

6  I. 


22 


1» 


PENNSVLVANIA. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture , 

Agrtinst  accepting  trade  dollars  in  payment  of  wages 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discnmination  in  allotment  of  cars , 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking '. 

A^inst  alleged  excessive  docking  and  for  fortnightly  payment  and 

lower  topping  of  cars 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 


Against  allied  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal  and  for  reduction  In  price  of  powder 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking,  increase  in  aiae  of  cars,  and  for 
adoption  of  new  scale 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

6  Not  inoluding  8  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  U,  1901.  and  1 
ment  not  reported. 
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Ta«l«  VIO.— causes,  KTC.,  of  strikes,  by  states— Continued. 
PKBrH«YLVANIA>.Coiitiniied. 


Caase  or  object. 


Against  alleged  excettive  fines 

Against  alleged  ihort  weight  of  ooal 

Against  alleeed  nnsuitable  place  of  work  and  lor  more  sewing  ma- 
chines ana  uniform  prices 

Against  allowing  nonunion  men  in  a  striking  establishment  to  per- 
form work  in  a  union  shop 

Against  alternative  of  reduction  of  wages  or  change  in  method  of 
doing  work 

Against  alternative  of  signing  agreement  to  work  until  end  of  year 
or  reduction  of  waxes 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  an  order  misunderstood  by  employees 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  formerly  done  br  others 

Against  being  compelled  to  fire  their  own  furnace  ana  furnish  phy- 
sician's certificate  in  case  of  absence  caused  by  sickness 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machinet  and 
for  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  occupy  objectionable  qu&rteni 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  burnt  iron 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  helpers , 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store , 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  day  to  contract  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  fortnightly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  chamge  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  discharge  of  employees. 

Against  change  from  piecework  to  doily  task 

Against  change  of  screen-coal  to  run-of -mine  basis 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment. 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piece  work 


Against  change  from  two  to  one  turn  per  day. . .. 
Against  change  from  two  to  three  turns  per  day  . 


Against  change  in  kind  of  material 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  in  lunch  hour  and  order  to  empty  chutes  before  quit- 
ting work 

Against  change  in  machinery,  causing  reduction  of  wages 

Against  change  in  method  oi  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages . . . 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  coal  screen , — 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

Against  change  of  pav  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

■  Against  deduction  from  wages  for  machinery  broken 

Against  deduction  from  wages  to  pay  i^ysician  and  for  privilege  of 
selecting  ph>*sician 

Against  demand  for  higher  topping  of  cars 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organixation  and  join  another. . . 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discbaige  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Agai nst  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  docking  wet  coal 

Against  double-neadcr  freight  trains 

Against  driven  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trade  

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  nonunion  men.. 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  cigarmakers  belonging  to  the  Cuban  Federa- 


tion. 


Against  employment  of  imported  workmen 

Againstemployment  of  learners 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  dilTerent  labor  organiza- 
tion 


Againn  employment  of  more  than  two  apprenticefl  to  a  glass  furnace. 

Agaiufit  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  being  compelled  to  work 

too  near  the  fire 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  znen  and  for  recognition  of  union, 
Against  emplo>iuent  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


160 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


160 


1 

1 

SIO 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

17 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


84 
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Table  VUI.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

PKNN8YI-VANIA— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  employment  of  women  at  less  than  union  rates 

A^inst  fllling  orders  for  mines  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  filling  slack 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Agai  nst  foreman  using  profane  language 

Against  frequent  change  of  rolls  and  consequent  loss  of  time 

Against  Increase  in  size  of  cars 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  boys 

Against  introduction  of  premium  system 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  learners  doing  weavers'  work 

Against  making  a  certain  style  of  chain 

Against  making  six  heats  per  day 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  u»ed 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  larger  stock 

Against  read j  ustment  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  force  on  certain  trains 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Againstredactionofpay  for  dead  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  company's  stores — 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  employment  of  check  weighman. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  payment  In  cash 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Agp^nst  reduction  of  wages  and  for  semimonthly  payment 

Aga.nst  reduction  of  wages  and  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  signing  contracts 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranfy  and  for  fortnightly 
payment 

Against  return  to  ten-hour  system 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  signing  contracts  allowing  firm  to  pay  any  bill  presented 
against  employees 

Against  signing  ironclad  contract  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  subcontracting  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  sjrstem  of  measuring  work 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  truck  system...^ 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Against  use  of  certain  safety  lamp 

Against  use  of  electrical  mining  machines  without  iacketed  motor.. 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  using  carts  from  yard  In  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  using  patterns  of  establishment  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 


il 


1 
4 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
11 

2 
67 

2 

1  I 

V 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
146 
1 

8 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
,962 
1 
2 
S 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
20 
6 


47 


1 
317 
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Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PENNSYIiVANIA—ConUnued. 


Canse  or  object. 


A^rsuns t  worki ng  oyertiine , 

Against  working  three  turns  per  day , 

Against  working  under  objectionable  foreman 

Against  working  with  certain  nationalities 

Against  working  with  colored  men , 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organ- 
ization   , 

For  abolition  of  coal  screen 

For  abolition  of  ironclad  contract  and  against  being  compelled  to 
trade  at  company's  store 

For  abolition  of  night  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  admiftdon  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  association  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  compel  employer  to  join  union 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages. . . 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  ad  op  tion  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  better  ventilation 

For  change  from  amalgamated  to  old  scale 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale. . 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  to  turn  work 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 

For  change  in  machinery 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  in  method  of  packing  cigars  and  against  obnoxious  rules. 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment  and  against  being  com- 
pelled to  trade  at  company's  store 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment,  and  each  cutter  to  work  in 
separate  section  of  mine 

For  change  in  system  of  determining  wages 

For  change  of  coal  sc reen 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  rules 

For  change  of  rules  and  reinstatement  of  check  weighman 

Forcokeovens  to  be  drawn  every  other  day 

For  discharge  of  apprentice 

For  discharge  of  cneck  weighman i 

For  discharge  of  contractor 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization, 

For  discharge  of  fire  boss 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees , 

For  dl^'-ha rgu  of  foreman .' 

For  dl^c hurjf e  of  foreman  and  price  list  to  be  posted 

Forditcharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 

For  dl'-charge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  di^'hari^c  of  forewoman  and  against  team  system  of  working... 

For  dlh'/harKc  of  in.spector , 

For  discharge  of  mine  bo*<a , 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees , 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  dl«<  harge  of  pit  boss 

For  discharge  of  auperinten dent 

For  discharge  of  Bu;>erin  tendon  t  and  foremen 

For  di^'charge  of  weighbo!** 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  dlNoharge  o(  yard  master 

For  double  pay  for  blocks  split  after  leaving  sawyer 

For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  8-hour  day,  including  time  going  to  and  from  stables 

For  ShouTS*  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

ULB  1901 26 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


4 
1 

1 
3 
2 

210 
1 

1 
40 

1 

6 
625 

7 

69 
166 

1 
100 

2 
126 
22 
202 
468 


1 

40 

1 

1 

112 


126 
19 
172 
154 


Sue-    I 
ceeded  Failed.  . 
partly. 


2 
1 
1 

2 
2 

210' 
1 


6-- 
204 

7 

59^- 
164 
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2 

1 

a- 
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Table  Vm.—CAUSI'IS,  ETC.'.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STAT1^--Oontinued. 
PJSirNSYJUVAJilA-Oouliaaed. 


CaMne  or  objoi't. 


For  8  months'  pay  for  7  months'  work 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  employment  of  miner  as  check  Welshman 

For  enforcement  of  mining  laws  concerning  the  placing  of  timbers. . 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  equitable  division  of  fat  matter 

For  extra  pay  for  loading  slack  and  nut  coal 

For  extra  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  work 

For  extra  pay  when  doing  sprararer*  s  work 

For  extra  rate  for  holidays  and  Sundays 

For  extra  late  for  orertimo 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  free  powder 

For  full  pay  for  time  worked 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  rate  on  lazgercoal  cars 

For  increase  of  wagee 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  fined  for  imperfect  work. .. 
For  increase  of  wages  and  against  empiovment  of  nonunion  men. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  mlea 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  Sundays 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime,  holidays,  and 

Sundays 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  lower  topping  of  cars 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  noiurs ; 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees... 
For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  diacharged  foreman. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  when  working  in  water. . 

For  increase  of  wages  awarded  by  arbitration  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  decrease  in  size  of  cars,  and  against  alleged 

excessive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages,  employment  of  check  weighman,  semimonthly 

pa^'ment,  ana  against  nonunion  pledge 

For  increase  of  wages  for  dead  work  ana  against  being  compelled  to 

mine  2,836  instead  of  2,636  pounds  per  ton 

For  increase  of  wages  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  new  contract,  and  change  from  piece  to  day 

work 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wages  or  increase  of  running  time 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 

ru  1  es 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  sweating 

system 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  change  from  piece  to 

day  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  in  8>mpathy  with 

strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reduction  of  rent  for 

scuing  machines 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  regular  paj-ment,  and 

recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employees,  dis- 
charge of  foreman,  correct  record  of  time,  ana  pay  for  overtime. . . 
For  increase  of  wages,  semimonthly  payment,  reauctlon  In  price  of 

powder,  abolition  of  sliding  wale  nnd  contract  system,  ana  recc^- 

nitlon  of  union 

For  increase  of  waxes,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double  time 

for  Sundays  ana  holida>'8 


Estoc   ; 

lish- 

ments. 


1 

8  I 
20 
2  . 
2 

1 
1 
2 

12 
1 
4 
6 

12 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
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6 
8 
1 
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B 
7 
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4 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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30 
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1 
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Failed. 
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Tablk  VIII.— C;AU8E8,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
PBNNSYIiVABnA--OoatiBtbe<L 


ClUixe  or  object. 


For  longer  time  I6r  dinner 

For  more  fix  (puddlers) 

For  more  heat  in  breakers 

For  more  mine  cars 

For  9  hours'  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

For  pay  by  the  buabd  instead  of  by  the  wagon. 

For  pay  for  clay  bars 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  for  the  broken  bushel. 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  semimonthly  instead  of  monthly  pay- 


For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal 

Fbr  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  props  and  against  being  docked 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  against  being  compelled  to  trade 

at  company's  store 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  pavment  of  wages  retained  by  firm  at  request  of  union 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop , 

For  privilege  of  plasterers  doing  their  own  lathing , 

Fbr  privilege  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  privlleffe  of  stopping  long  enough  toeat 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  minen 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  tmion , 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale. 


For  reduction  in  price  of  powder  and  lower  topping  of  cars 

For  rednction  in  price  of  powder,  privilege  of  ridixig  down  slope  to 
work,  and  against  alleged  exoessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reducticm  of  cost  of  supplies  and  semimonthly  pajTuent 

For  reduction  of  daily  task : 

FOr  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday . . . , 

For  reduction  of  hours,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
recognition  of  union 

For  redaction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  reduction  of  amount 
of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  remeasnrement  of  work 

For  removal  of  obstruction  from  coal  screen 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthlv  payment,  lower  topping  of  cars,  discharge  of  fore- 
man, and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  time  and  a  liaif  for  holiday  work 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Misunderstanding  with  regard  to  price  for  weaving  faulty  yarn 


To  compel  employees  to  ioin  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  close  works  one  day  on  death  of  employee. . 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  whips 

To  compel  employer  to  post  schedule  of  wages 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  check 

weighman 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 

etc. ,  to  union 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuw  from  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  before  screening 


6 
5 
4 

5 

10 

1 

1 

88 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
64 
6 
1 

1 
1 
S 

8 

,707 

1 

7 
1 

4 


1 
3 
4 
144 
5 
26 


1 
1 
2 

81 
3 
1 

22 

4 
2 

4 
4 

9 

202 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 


1 

1 

16 
4 

1 

6 

2 

' 

4 

' 

8 

1 

9 

1 
1 

201 

2 

1 

1 

1 

! 

5 

2 

1 

1 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
FBNNSYI-VAIfIA— CJoncluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

liah- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  Chicago  agreement 

To  enforce  pajnnent  of  dues,  fines,  etc., 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


by  delinquent  members  of 


Total '  18,488 


7,066 


4,254 


RHO0B    I8IiAN». 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale  and  reduction  of  number  of  picks 
in  weaving 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  allied  excessive  tines  and  increase  of  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  being  docked 

A  gainst  change  from  d  ay  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen  and  for  increase  of  w^ages. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Agai nst  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  length  of  cut  in  weaving 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay 

Against  introduction  of  two-loom  system 

Against  marble-cutters  doing  stonecutters'  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  change  in  machinery 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  teach  new  em- 
ployees   '. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  Increase  of  wages  of 
others 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  running  four  looms  instead  of  three 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployee   

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  check  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  running  more  than  one  loom  . . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  em ployees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  inspector 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Wf«kly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

139 

12 
1 

67 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

57 
4 
9 
2 
1 
8 
2 
3 


409 


118 
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TABU2  YlU.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES -Continued. 
SOUTH  CAR01.INA. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  worlt  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  working  with  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  i  ncrease  of  wages 

For  pay  for  work  damaged  by  rain  before  being  measured  and 
accepted 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  a^nst  employment  of  nonunion  men 
and  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishments 

For  reduction  of  hours,  extra  rate  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days, payment  during  working  hours,  enforcement  of  union  ap- 
prentix^eshlp  rules,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  discharge  of  superin- 
tendent  

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


51 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


I 


8 
1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
11 


29 


SOUTH  0AKOTA. 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  abolition  of  contract  system  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  dischai^  of  foreman 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increajse  of  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment 

Total 


SO 


TKNNK8SKK. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 

obnoxious  rules 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  reduction 

of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  costumes  from  head  waiter 

Against  being  compelled  to  mine  2,100  instead  of  2,000  pounds  per 

ton  and  against  being  docked 

Against  being  docked • 

Against  chaxige  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  employment  of  colored  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  emplo3rment  of  convicts  (a) 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  Arm  supplying  goods  to  boycotted  establishment 

Against  firm  suppling  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  foreman  doing  journeyman's  work 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  molder  being  compelled  to  teach  additional  apprentices. . . . 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men .... 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

Against  retention  of  piut  of  wages  as  accident  fund 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  sweatUig  system 

a  Convicts  were  employed  by  4  companies  in  the  mining  district, 
mines,  and  was  undertaken  to  abolish  all  convict  mining. 


16 


21 


13 
108 


1 



1 

16 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

21 

3 

7 
1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

1 

11 
6 

87" 

2 

65 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

The  strike  occurred  in  the  free 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOB. 


Table  VUI.— CAUSFi>,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
TBNNK88BB— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Agai  nst  truck  system  and  paying  medical  assessment 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  change  from  piece  to  time  work 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  chock  weighman 

For  cnange  in  classification  of  work 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  mine  scales 

For  conference  with  operators  by  committee  of  miners 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  em  ployees 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  division  of  work  in  dull  season  instead  of  discharge  of  employees. 

For  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  prepared  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hourn 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  rewwntion  of  union 

For  limitation  ofnumber  of  apprentices  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  admi^on  of  walking  delegate , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  being  assessed  to  pay  company 
physician , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  subcontracting  to  nonunion 
con  trac  tors 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  regu  lar  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  pajrment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

1 

15 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
163 
4 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


652 


ndled. 


8 
109 


1 
I 
9 
IS 


10 

1 
1 
2 
15 
1 
2 

1 

1 

SI 
1 

1 
1 


170 


75! 


TEXAS. 


Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  caps , 

Agaim:t  being  compelled  to  sign  agreement  to  deal  with  employers 
as  indiWduals  Instead  of  thrt>ugh  union , 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cars 

Against  compressing  cotton  to  be  transported  by  boycotted  steam- 
ship company 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employees  working  at  other  than  their  regular  tK-eupation 
and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Agairist  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  emplojrment  of  objectionable  foreman 

Against  having  work  done  outside  of  shop 


, 

1 

40 

«     "     .... 

1 

' 

2  1 

«i :: 

1 

1  , 
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Table  VIO.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
TEXAS— Ooncluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  increa«e  of  hoara 

Againat  laborer  doing  journeyman's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  pantrymen  being  compelled  to  do  waiters'  work 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  roles  and  regulations  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  in  force 
on  other  lines  of  system , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  enf orcemen t  of  union  scale 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  free  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays,  and  privilege  of  superintending 
all  work 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  discharge  of  emplovees 

For  reduction  In  price  of  newspapers  and  rebate  on  unsold  papers . . 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 
scale 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  discharge  of 
union  employees  without  cause , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  week] V  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 

1  1 
1 
1 
1 
14 

■i 

2 

1 
1 

1  I 
6  < 
1 
.     6  I 
2 
1 
110 
1 
84 
5 
2 


40 
2 
2 
2 

1 
201 


674 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


116 


347 


Failed. 


60 


77 


5 
2 
1 

58 


1 
1 
2 
1 
25 


150 


UTAH. 


Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer. 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  emplovment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  payment  in  cash 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules,  all  work  to  be  done  on  premises, 

and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increas**  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  payment  In  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Total 


1   . 


1 

35 
20 
123 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 


29 
20 
113 


166 


10 


21 


VERMONT. 


Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  change  from  dav  to  piece  work 

Against  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 
Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 


1 

1 

3 

3 

85 

85 

1 

1 

1 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
VKKJWONT— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 

liBh- 

ments. 


«,,-.      8uc- 
*^^^^-  pertly. 


FaUed. 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discbarge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  readjustment  01  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Total 


398 


897 


197 


VIHGINIA. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale... 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  labor 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  introduction  of  second-class  scale 

Against  introduction  of  time  clock 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices. 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  truck  system 

Against  working  with  an  ex-convict 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  discnarge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  increase  of  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union  , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  former  president  of  company , 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  payment , 

In  sympathy  With  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
21 
6 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
1 
2 
4 
2 
117 

1 

2 

1 

18 

1 
2 

1 
26 
12 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


249 


107 


DTASHINGTON. 


Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  bond  and  for  increase  of  wages  and 

reduction  of  hours , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  sailors  doing  longshoremen's  work 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  change  from  n  igh  t  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale . . 


1 

1          1 

3 
1 
18 

"""•1 ' 

10 

1 

1 

8 

1 i 

2 
15 

;;;*;;;| i 
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Table  Tm.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
UrASHINGTON— Concluded. 


Caofie  or  object. 


For  change  of  roles 

For  discharnre  of  employees 

For  enforcement  of  unlo^  rules 

For  increase  of  wa^es 

For  increase  of  wa^es  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  superintendent,  abolition  of 
truck  system,  and  discontinuance  of  Sunday  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime 

For  increase  of  wafes,  reduction  of  hours,  increase  of  force,  and  re- 
instatement of  discharged  employees 

FCtrpay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recogni tion  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  against 
Sunday  work 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  better  board , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere , 

To  compel  employees  to  loin  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

To  enforce  pasrment  of  oues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


^"^i    sue 
JS?;»  Iceeded. 


1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


1 

102 

1 

1 
1 

1 


355 


289 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


52 


18 


19 


64 


IVEST  VIRGINIA. 


Against  alleged  excessive  charges  for  blacksmithing , 

Against  alleged  short  weight  ofcoal 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  fOr  sharpening  tools , 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piecework 

Against  coal  miners  being  compelled  to  put  up  props  and  lay  their 
own  tracks 

Against  demand  for  unlimited  output  per  day 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  under  colored  foreman 

Against  working  under  Knights  of  Labor  scale 

For  abolition  of  coal  screen 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonimion 
men 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  check  weighman 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis  and  fortnightly 
payment 

For  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

For  change  In  method  of  piece  payment  — , 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  discharge  of  company  ph>idcian  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged physician 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  introduction  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  free  oil >... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  use  of  scales 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reoognition  of  union. 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  privilege  of  laying  stone 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  remstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

a  Strike  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 


1 

1 

9, 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 

•■(«);• 

3 
(a) 

"\a)" 

4 

4 

1 

1 

224 

8 

21 

9 

194 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

117 
? 

11 

100 

6 
2 

1 

1 

? 

2 

1 

1 
10 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
98 

259 
1 

47 

114 
1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

,1 

5 

22 

1 

2 
21 

1 
1 

1 

8 
16 

7 
16 

1 

1 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    00MKI8SI0NEB   OF   LABOR. 


Tabus  VIII.— CLAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continaed. 
WBST  VIJftClNlA— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
ments. 


8uc- 


Suc- 
*'®®°®*^-j  partly. 


Failed. 


For  repair  of  coal  screens  and  change  of  rules 

For  restoration  of  wa^es 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  weeklv  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  limit  number  of  miners 

To  compel  employer  to  reduce  wages  in  another  occupation 
To  enforce  Chicago  agreement 

Total 


764 


•| 


(a) 


(a) 


6175  I     6163 


HOSCONSIN. 


Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  oy  employer. . 

Agai  nst  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  choice  made  in  appointment  of  foreman 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join  another .. 

Against  discharge  of  assistan  t  superintendent 

Agai  nst  discharge  of  union  emplovees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 


wages. 


Against  employment  of  additional  helpers 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rateH 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  employment  of  women  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  discharge  of  employees 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  Introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  for  discharge  of  nonunion 

employees  and  increase  of  wages 

Against  journeyman  being  compelled  to  do  laborer's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  obnoxious  rules,  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be 

done,  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establiHhment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages ; 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  helpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

em  ployees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 

others, 


Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty. 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  supply  ing  stone  to  a  prison 

Against  truck  system 

Against  truck  system  and  for  regular  payment. 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  new  scale . 


For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules. 
For  adoption  of  union  rules 


For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  beer  instead  of  water  to  drink 

For  better  arrangements  for  safety  and  Increase  of  wage^ 

a  Not  Including  1  establisliment  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  2  establishments*  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1,  1894.  and  1  establishment 
not  reported. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

'■ 

2 

i 



2 

. 

1 

1 

1 
3 

9 

1 
1 

1 

1 
31 

1 
1 

52 
39 

21 
S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

67 

52  

? 

s 

10 

3 

1 
1 



7 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

i 

9 

107 

81 



1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

4 

I 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

12 

12 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

28 
87 

::::::;: 

18 
2 

' 

1 
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Table 


.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF. STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
WISCONSIN— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

8 

1 
1 
1 
990 
22 

1 
1 
1 
8 
834 
159 
1 
2 

7 
45 

1 
1 
1 
5 
10 
1 
1 

2 
219 

123 
IM 

1 

14 
6 
5 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
30 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

515 

184 

261 
22 

1 

i" 

8 

6 

111 

1 

8 
15 

320 
33 
1 

1 

1 

7 

9 
1 

7 

29 

1 

1 
4 
8 

1 
1 

1 
7 



2 

46' 

27 

146 
128 

52 

52 
1 

14 
2 

1 

4 

3 
1 

4 

4 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

22 

2 

1 
4 

2,568 

986 

309 

1,273 

For  better  board  and  lodging  (liring  with  employer) 

For  car  fare 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  ctiangc  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman..* 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  double  pay  for  Sundav  work 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers  and  reduction  of  hours  on 
Saturday 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  fortnightly  paymen t 

For  increajse  of  lorce 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increaije  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guar- 
anty  

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  emplovees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  paymen  t 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  weekly  payment,  and 
against  employmen t  of  women 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union  . 

For  pay  for  extra  work  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees — 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  payment  of  claims  against  former  con- 
tractor  

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

For  regular  payment  in  cash 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman , 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices , 

For  weekly  payment  in  ca-«h 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

To  compel  employer  to  establish  standard  by  which  to  Judge  defect- 
ive work 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  aj>sociation 

To  compel  employer  to  remain  neutral  in  strike  pending  in  other 
establishments 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


ITYOIfUNG. 


Against  alleged  excessive  docking  and  discharge  of  employees 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  bastard  type 

Agaiast  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  day  to  pay  by  the  hour 

Against  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 
WYOmNG— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


EHtab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor , 

Against  employment  of  colored  men , 

Against  increa.«3e  of  hours  and  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis , 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 

For  employment  of  check  weighman , 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privilege  of  employing  discharged  em- 
ployees as  check  weighmen , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 

rules , 

For  recogni  ti on  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee  to  former  position 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

Total 


28 


12 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS. 
1881. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  change  of  rules 

Against  contract  system 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employmen t  of  women 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  filling  slaclc , 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  making  six  heats  per  day , 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material , 

Against  reduction  of  pay  for  dead  work , 

Against  redaction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices , 

Against  signing  contracts , 

Against  truck  83r8tem 

Against  use  of  imperfect  scales 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  better  treatment , 

For  better  treatment,  payment  of  wages  overdue,  and  against  dis- 
charge of  employees , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Forchangelnmethodof  measuring  work , 

Fbr  change  in  method  of  piece  payment , 

For  change  of  coal  screen , 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

Fbr  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  equitable  diylslon  of  fat  matter 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  Increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  ... 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  against  signing  contracts 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  Increfuse  of  wages  and  limitation  of  nimiber  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  Inc rease  of  wages  and  use  of  seal es 

For  Increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  nonunion  employees,  and 
adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

Forlimltatlonof  number  of  apprentices 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees , 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  comp^^ed  to  board  with 
employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  of  rules 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  semimonthly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


148 


13 


l,6fi2 


06 


1 
8 
10 
2 
107 


2,928 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly.  | 


1,187 
95 

1 


59 

255 

60 

1 

4 

1 
1 


1,797 


150 


205 


70 
1 
1 
1 

1 


1 

1 

815 


41 


1 
1 
2 
2 
48 

875 
17 


1882. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture. 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking , 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  of  pav  day 

Against  change  of  rules 


1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

i 
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BEPOBT    OF   THE    COMMIS8IONEB   OF    LABOB. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEABS— Continued. 

188a— Concluded. 


Caose  or  object. 


Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  discbarge  of  union  employees  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  more  than  two  apprentices  to  a  glass  furnace 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen^  etc 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  filling  Black 

Against  fines  lor  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnaxious  rules  and  for  impartial  treatment  of  union  leaders. 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  ponding 

Against  poor  quality  of  material ■.. 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  excessive  speed  of  machinery  . 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  limitation  of  number  of  appren- 
tices  

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  dlachaiged 
employee 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  signing  coatracts 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  system  of  weighing  yam 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc. ,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc. ,  seal e 

For  better  and  more  aoundant  food 

For  better  treatment 

For  better  yen  tilatlon 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  in  system  of  determining  wages 

For  change  of  cool  screen 

For  change  of  rules 

For  change  In  machinery 

For  discharge  of  employees^  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  piecework 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  employment  of  additional  nelpers 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rales 

For  equal  distribution  ot  work 

For  equalization  of  hours 

For  equal  rate  of  wages  winter  and  summer 

For  full  pay  for  extra  work 

For  increase  and  readj  ustmcnt  of  wages 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  machine-made  horseshoes  . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  aud  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  foreman. 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices , 

For  limiUitiou  of  number  of  apprentices  and  against  employment  of 
helpers  and  nonunion  men , 

For  pay  for  dead  work , 

For  pay  for  overtime , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  against  being  compelled  to  trade 
at  company's  store , 

For  pajrment  of  wages  todischarged  employee 

For  readjustment  of  wages , 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  semimonthly  pa>'ment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

Total : 


Elstab- 1    Q„__ 
Hah  ouc- 


Sue-  I 
ceeded  Failed, 
partly.! 


2, 105  i    1, 128  , 


6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

% 

1 
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2 

1 
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8 
1 

7 
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............... 

2 
1 

1 
I 

2 

2 

1 
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2 
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2 
2 

1 
2 
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1 
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1 

26 

1S4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

1 
6 

1 

, 

62 

2 
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2 
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1 

78  1           1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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Tablb  IX,— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1888. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly.  I 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  m  new  article  of  manufacture. . 

Against  accepting  trade  dollars  in  payment  of  wages 

Against  alleged  excessiye  docking 

Against  an  order  misunderstood  by  employees 

Against  appointm«ntof  yard  master 

Against  bastard  t]rpe 

Against  change  from  piece  to  dav  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  of  coal  screen , 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  changing  rate  of  pay  on  account  of  new  machinery. . . 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

Against  dischai^  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Againstincreaseof  work  without  increase  of  pay 

Against  introduction  of  coal  screens 

Against  introduction  of  two-loom  system 

Against  machine  work 

Against  making  six  heats  per  day 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Againrt  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  force  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  yard  master 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  limitation  of  number  of  appren 

tlces 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  bunch-breaking  machines  . ., 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  truck  system 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

For  abolition  of  coal  screen 

For  abolition  of  Sunday  work  without  extra  pay,  reduction  of  day 
turn  to  eight  hours  equalization  of  pay  between  sexes  for  same 
work,  and  universal  increase  of  wages , 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

Fbr  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale  and  against  truck  system 

For  chfuige  of  coal  screen .' , 

For  change  of  mine  scales 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  employment  of  check  weigbmen 

For  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men ... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  new  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules — 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  increase  of  running  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  .. 

For  Increase  of  wages  awarded  by  arbitration  board 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  more  fix  (puddlers) 

For  pay  for  lost  time 


1 

1 

1 

1 
12 

1 
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2 
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1,734 


132 


27' 


For  pay  for  props  and  against  docking . 

For  pay  for  slacK 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1883— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Sue-   I 
ceeded   Failed, 
partly. 


For  privilege  of  plaaterers  doing  their  own  lathing 

For  reduction  oi  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  semimon  thly  payment 

For  unrestricted  admission  of  walking  del^fates 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


2,759 


1,605 


1884. 


Against  abolition  of  the  lunch- time  system 

Against  adoption  of  piece-price  system 

Against  bastard  tjrpe 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  helpers 

Against  boaraing  at  companv's  houses  and  against  truck  system.... 

Against  change  from  fortnightly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  emplovees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  helpers 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  ex  tra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  flues  for  Imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  dcring  ioumeymen's  work 

Against  new  system  of  keeping  time 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  patent  matter ^ 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  poor  qualitv  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  force  on  certain  trains 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc. 
Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  limitation  of  number  of  appren- 


tices . 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  signing  contracts  allowing  firm  to  pay  any  bill  presented 

against  employees 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking , 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  better  ventilation 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  employees,  firemen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  team  system  of  working 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman,  adoption  of  union  scale,  and 

equal  distribution  of  work 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employee 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— ConUnued. 

1884--Coiicluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  longer  time  lor  dinner,  to  be  made  up  in  the  evening 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  for  the  broken  buahel 

For  pay  for  loet  time 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  uniform  wages , 

For  readjustment  of  wages , 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  additional  ap- 
prentices   , 

For  regular  pajrment 

For  ranstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  weeklv  payment 

In  eympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 


Total 2,867  i    1,219 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


G26 
1 
1 
1 
25 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

267 

1 
4 
7 

1 
26 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


809    

1    

2ir 

1  1 

1  ' 

19  1           1 

5- 

1 

1  1 

4: 

1  1 

I 
2- 

242    

1  1 

15- 

4  1 

'! 

4^ 

2«- 

92 


Failed^ 


1,06ft. 


1885. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  and  discharge  of  employees 

Affainst  allowing  nonunion  men  in  a  striking  establishment  to  per- 
form work  in  a  union  shop 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  In  method  of  digging  coal 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  change  of  working  hours 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  double-header  freight  trains 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  convict  labor 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  filling  orders  for  mines  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  interchanging  ready-set  matter 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  making  a  certain  style  of  chain 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  patent  matter 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union  

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  truck  system 

Against  using  patterns  of  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  working  three  turns  per  day 

For  abol i tlon  ofcoal  screen 

For  adoption  of  fi  xed  scale 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale  and  against  discharge  of  union  employ  ees- 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc., scale 

For  better  treatment 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   0CXKMIS8I0NEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  ML— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Ck)ntinti©d. 


CaiMe  or  object. 


For  better  ventilatioii 

For  change  of  coal  Bcreoii 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  rules 

For  change  of  rules  and  reinstatement  of  check  weighman 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 
For  discharge  of  foreman  and  relnstatementof  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  

For  employment  of  additional  nerpers 

For  employment  of  check  vreighman 

For  enforcement  of  mining  laws  concerning  the  placing  of  timbers . 

For  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  improvement  of  tenements 

For  increase  of  houra  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  treatment 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  change  of  length  of  cut  (cotton  weavers) . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 1 

For  increase  of  wages  and  for  chairs ' 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union t 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . .  i 

For  limitation  of  number  ol  apprentices 

For  pay  for  dead  work I 

For  paymen  t  of  wages  overdue ' 

For  read j  ustment  oi  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours ' 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  by  the  hour 

For  regular  payment i 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foreman,  etc 1 

For  semimon  thly  payment ' 

For  weekly  payment  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices t 

In  anticipation  of  a  lockout 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 


Estab- 

Uab- 

ments. 


18 


125 
81 


102 
1 


20 


2 
84 


Suc- 


8uc- 


c^ed    <^^^  F**'«^ 
ceeaea.j  p^rUy. 


639 
1 

I 
1 


57 


Total 2,254  ;    1,206 


1 
125 


in  I 


2 

1 

105 

U 

1 

u 
t 


3 

27 


M 


1886. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  Ijeing  compelled  to  l>oard  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  discharge  of  employees. 

Against  change  in  kind  of  scales 

Against  change  in  method  of  tanning 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  pav  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  compressing  cotton  to  be  transported  by  boycotted  steam- 
ship company  

Affainst  demand  of  employers  to  leave  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 
ation. 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 


discharge  of  employee  and  employment  of  apprentice ) 

discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc i 

discharge  of  union  employees I 

employ  men  t  of  addi  t  ionaf  apprentice** t 

employment  of  apprentices  , 

employm^itof  ciRarmakers  belonging  to  the  Cuban  Feder-  | 

employment  of  convict  labor i 

employment  of  foreign  labor 

employment  of  foreign  labor  and  extra  hours ; 

employment  of  girls  as  folders  in  bleachery ; 
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Table  IX^^CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Cootmoed. 

lttS«^-CoatJaBed. 


Caiue  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment!. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


1 

2 

66 

1 

4 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
ISO 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
21 
,2 
1 


5 
'    4 

1 

52 

198 

1 

4 

8 

4 

2 

1 

20 

1 

1 

6 

2 

17 

12 

11 

18 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

86 

12 

1 


20 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

11 
1 
4 
2 
350 
1 
1 


•|. 


1  I 

2  I 


•2 


11 


a25 

94 

1 


(a)_ 


Against  employment  of  learners 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organi- 
sation   

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  women  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  feeding  their  own  machines  (nailers) 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  better  treatment 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  increase  of  houn 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  amount  of  work  per  hour 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  for  discharge  of  employees 

Against  fncrease  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  automatic  register 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  two-loom  system 

Against  joining  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Against  learners  doing  weayers'  work 

Against  loading  Lake  Shore  cars 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  overcharge  for  supplier— powder,  tools,  etc 

Against  patent  matter 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establirtuaent  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  readjustment  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  Increase  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  redaction  of  hours 

Against  return  to  ten-hour  system 

Against  task  system 

Aiainst  transfer  of  employee  from  one  position  to  another  without 
increase  of  wages , 

Against  track  system 

Against  using  carts  from  yard  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  using  nonunion-made  mat^lal 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  contract .' 

Disagreement  among  employees  regarding  new  scale 

Disagreement  as  to  payment  of  board  of  employee 

For  abolition  of  tenemen^house  work 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

Fbr  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  against  fines  for  imperfect  work.. 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

Fbr  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

Fbr  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  appointment  of  arbitrator 

For  better  light  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  better  lodging 

Fbr  better  ventilation 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Fbr  change  from  piece  today  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  dav  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  paj-ment 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginni  ng  work 

9or  change  of  mine  scales 

For  change  of  pay  day 

a  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31,1886. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1886— Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


For  change  of  ruleB 

For  'change  of  rules  and  Bemimonthly  payment 

For  change  of  working  hours,  discharge  of  engineer,  and  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  employee 

For  conference  with  operators  by  committee  of  miners , 

For  discharge  of  apprentices , 

For  discharge  of 'employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

ForShours'  work  with  10 hours'  pay , 

For  8  months*  pay  for  7  months'  work 

For  employment  of  a  certain  check  weighman 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  emnloyment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages i 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  force  and  better  treatment 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  new  method  of  manufacturing. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  against  contract  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men   . , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wi^es  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pav  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  ruies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  estab- 
lishment  

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment. 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  superintendent,  abolition  of  truck 
system,  and  discontinuance  of  Sunday  work , 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee,  and 
against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discliai»ed  employees,  dis- 
charge of  foreman,  correct  record  of  time,  anapay  for  overtime.. 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  9  hours*  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  by  the  ton 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  semimontly  instead  of  monthly  payment. 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  for  tools 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue  and  recognition  of  union 

For  privilege  to  join  union  and  for  pay  for  waiting  time 

For  readjustment  of  wage«? , 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  discharge  of  employees , 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hourb  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  ^^  Ith 
employer 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1886— Concluded. 


Catue  or  object. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  night  work  and  holiday*. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  force 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment , 

For  reduction  of  hours,  emplovment  of  union  men  only,  and  against 

being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

For  regular  employment 

For  regular  payment 

For  regular  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  remeasurement  of  work , 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  change  of  coal  screen 

For  stools  while  car  driving , 

For  use  of  winches  (stevedores) , 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weeklv  payment  and  discharge  of  overseer 

In  sjrmpathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  in  same  establishment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  establishment 

In  vindication  of  right  to  belong  to  labor  organisations 

Misunderstanding  in  regard  to  price  for  weaving  faulty  yam 

To  compel  employer  to  withdraw  from  tailors'  union 

To  compel  others  to  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Total 


11 
10 
20 

1 

27 
1 
1 

42 

1 
8 
2 

64 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
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I 


42 


45 
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6 
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10,058  a3,468    al,892  I  a4,68i 


4 
I 

42 

1 

47 

Ifi 


1 


1887. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Agai  nst  adoption  of  proposed  seal  e 

Against  alleged  discnmination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  labor 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  worlc 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work  and  for  adoption  of 
uniform  scale 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer, 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  dav  work 

Against  change  from  wooden  to  iron  molds  and  poor  quality  of  ma- 
terial  

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  adoption  of  union 
scale 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages. .. 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  contract  system  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  deduction  from  wages  for  machinery  broken 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join  another. 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages  ... 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  retention  of  part 
of  wages 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  new  overseer  to  take  part  of  work  from  old 
overseer 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 
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a  Not  iucludiug  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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REPOBT   OF   TB»   COlfinSSIOKBB   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  IX-— causes,  ETa,  OF  STKIKE8,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
18«7~C0DUnBed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  employment  of  nonuDlon  men.  and  for  increMe  of  wmget 
and  reduction  of  houn. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  pftymcDl  of  wages 
overdue ► 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  imioQ. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  boors 

Against  emplojrment  of  women 

Against  employment  of  women  and  Bonimlon  men 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  firm  supplvlng  goods  to  boycotted  estabUohment, 

Against  firm  sapplying  material  to  establishment  which  was  ob- 
taining other  materia)  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  commission  on  work  done 

Against  Increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduce 
tion  of  price  per  piece 

Against  increase  ot^ hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  number  of  heats  per  day  in  steel  mill 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 


Against  tasters  furnishing  their  own  tacks  and  pegs 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  redaction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force,  cftnsing  increase  of  wock« 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

AgaiaH  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  ol 

others, 


EsUb- 
Hah. 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Against  Sunday  work  and  for  pay  for  overtime 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  noDunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunioQ  establishment  and  empk>y- 

mentof  nonunion  men 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  work  being  sent  out  of  city  to  be  done 

Against  working  on  Job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 

contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates  and  free  beer  during  working 

hours 


For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  9cale  presented  by  State  board  of  arbitration 

For  adoption  of  sliding  pcale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  a  year's  contract < 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  for  docking  miners  for  slate  and  dirt 
sent  out  with  coal 

For  adoption  of  onion  appren  ticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  onion  rules  and  union  scale  and  for  discharge  of 
foreman , 

For  adoption  of  union  seal  e , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  better  board 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEAKS— Ootttmoed. 


Cfttse  or  object. 


For  change  from  day  tojriece  work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  reinstatement  of  disohaxged 
employees 

For  cnange  from  monthly  to  mileage  rates ,,., 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work 

For  change  from  fdece  to  day  work , 

For  change  in  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  pay  da v  and  retention  of  less  wages  as  guaranty 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman ,.. 

For  dischaige  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees. 

For  dischnnge  of  empk)j«es  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  di8<^arge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discluufge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  employment  of  assistant  stokers 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  nonunion  employees 

For  discbarge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  em- 
ployees   

For  disdxaige  of  head  waiter 

For  discbaige  of  inspector 

For  discbaige  of  nonunion  foreman. 

For  dischajqge  of  iftiip  owners'  association  agent 

For  discharge  of  auperintendent , 

For  discharge  of  weigh  man 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules , 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime , 

For  fortnightly  payment , 

For  increase  of  wages , , 

Forincreaseof  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  trucksystem ,., ,.. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dischaige  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recogniBon  of  union* 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime ,., , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment. — 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  boers,  and  recognition  of  nxiinn . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction'of  honrs,and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees  , , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  paysieat  in 
cash 

For  pay  for  exim  work , 

For  pay  for  extra  work  and  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  em- 
ployees   „ ,„,,,., , , 

For  pay  for  cross  weight  of  coal , , 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  preparing  looms 

Fbr  pay  for  work  damaged  by  min  before  being  measured  and  ac- 
cepted   

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  bv  check , 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages..,. 

For  pa}'nient  of  wages  overdue ,. 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  em- 
ployees   

For  pavment  weekly  in  advance 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  bones 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  rednction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men.. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  rednctloQ  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  regular  payment 

For  regalar  payment  in  cash  and  oompany  to  fomish  tools 

For  reinstatement  and  Increase  of  wages  of  employees  involTed  in 
strike  elsewhere 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  d ischargod  foreman 

For  renewal  of  scale 


EsUb- 


8uc- 
ceeded. 


Sue-   I 
ceeded ,  Failed, 
partly,  i 


2 
1 

5 

1 

« 
S82 
1,802 
1 
2 
1 
I 
2 

ns 

14 
I 

1 

1 

4  ! 
»j 


1 

1 

1 

40 

1 
1 
2 
1 

«1 

,117 

4 

17 

S 
I 
1 

28 

1 
7 
1 


1 

6 

«84  : 

1 
1  I 


btb  I 


11 


4 

6 

I 

18 


197 


S27 
721 


1 
1 
1 

1 

S» 

«7 

14 

1 


1 

45 

1 

1 

1 

1 
t 

1 
1 

1 
1 

e 

1 

:::::::: 

S6 
1 

2 

,i 

1 

2 

1 

is 

686 
2 
17 

2 
6 
1 

»' 

46 

2 

7 

2 

i 

SI 

29 

84 
i 

1 

i' 

• 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS-^ContinuedL 
1887— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  restoration  of  wages 

For  runners  instead  of  wheels  on  herdics , 

For  Saturday  half  holiday , 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  weekly  payment , 

For  semimon  th  ly  pay  men  t 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  retention  of  less  wages 

For  slower  speed  of  machinery 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment , 

In  sympatny  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


1888. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


11 
1 

6 

1 

46 

47 

2 

1 

6 

219 


6.589 


3,007 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


1 


474 


Failed. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  h&lf  holiday 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  allied  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  exceasiye  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with  coal . 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  reduction 
of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  in  houses  of  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  bum t  iron 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  day  to  per-cent-of-sales  system  of  payment 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  for  increase  of  wages. . . 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  machinery  causing  reduction  of  wages 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages. . . 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trade 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  imported  worunen '. 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen  and  for  increase  of  wages. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  employees'  saloon  accounts 
and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  increiise  ot  hours 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  lasters  furnishing  their  own  tacks  and  pegs 

Against  making  up  lost  time  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

Against  mine  filling  orders  for  another  mine  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  paying  assessment  demanded  by  contractor 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending .* 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  change  in  machinery 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  force  causing  increase  of  work  and  for  pay  for 
overtime 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  live  in  firm's 
nouses 


850 


128 


1 
7 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 

1 
261 


850 

1 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1888— Oontinaed. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  reductfon  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  for  dischaige  of  foreman  .\ 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work. . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  violation  of  apprenticeship  rules — 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  scale  presented  by  State  board  of  arbitration 

Against  shutters  being  put  on  lower  eash  of  windows  of  workroom. . 

Against  signing  contract  releasing  firm  from  liability  in  case  of  ac- 
cident  

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  sweating  system 

AgainKt  S3rstem  of  measuring  work 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Again.st  use  of  fork  instead  of  shovel  in  coal  mines 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  plate  matter , 

Against  working  overtime 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  rules  and  scale i. 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticef^hip  rules -. . . , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  change  from  turn  to 
piece  work 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale — 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discliarged  em- 
ployees  

For  appointment  of  miner  as  check  weighman 

For  better  board , 

For  change  from  day  to  mileage  rates  and  increase  of  force  to  lighten 
work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  coke  ovens  to  be  drawn  every  other  day 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  master  mechanic  . .  .• 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  station  agent 

For  discharge  of  station  agent  and  increase  of  force 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  diwharge  of  train  master  and  chief  dt«!patcher  and  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  rate  on  larger  coal  cars 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pajrment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reiiLstatement  of  discharged  employees. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime — 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discliargefl  employees  . . 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


2 

1  I, 
1 

2 

4 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 

1 
60 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 
87 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 
14 

8 

7 

81 

8 

126 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
7 

I 
1 
17 

2 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1,829 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 
175 

1 
13 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


ii: 


21  I 

2  ! 

122  i 


1  . 
1  . 
5    . 


815 


55 


Failed. 


2 
1 
1 

1 
60 

2 

1 


32 
4 

1 


1 
2 

14 
S 


432 


1 
1 

1 

4 
72 


18 
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REPORT  OF   THE  OOM1CISSIONS&  OF  IiABOB. 


TjiBLfi  IX-— CAUSES,   ETa,   OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— C«nti«ied. 

1»«S— Oonobaded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages  .„„^,,., 

"For  payment  of  wages  overdue „ 

For  pavment  of  wages  todischaiged  employees 

For  pnVflege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop .,«.,..• 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat 

For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  receiving  pay  for  it 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recommendation  from  company  in  favor  of  iormer  employees 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 

employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  force 

For  reduction  of  hours,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  ol 

union  apprenticeship  mles 

or  reduction  of  hours  < 
For  regular  payment 


on  Saturday . 


For 

For 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  emplovees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  worldng 

overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  dis<diarged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages ^. 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sjTnpathy  with  strl  ke  elsewhere 

Toconnpel  employer  to  sign  a  rear's  contract 

To  enforce  pa.vment  of  dues,  nnes,  etc.,  by  delinquent  memben  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Total 8,666  i    1,831 


Estab- 

liah- 

ments. 


1 
S2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
13 
1 
1 
284 

127 
1 

1 

8 
8 

» 

1 

7 
3 
1 
9 
1 
106 
1 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


104 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


192 


FaUed. 


1889. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  aitlcle  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  .scale  and  reduction  of  nnmber  of  picks 
Inweaving , , 

Against  alleged  excesid ve  fines  and  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  joumevmen's  M-ork , 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines 

Agyiinnt  being  compelled  to  give  bond  and  for  increase  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  houn* 

Against  brakemen  being  compelled  to  coal  up  engines  and  for  in- 
crease of  force  to  lighten  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  wt)rk 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar , 

Against  change  of  coal  screeu 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work , 

Against  choice  made  in  appointment  of  foreman 

Against  classification  of  work  made  by  firm 

Against  discharge  of  shop  committee 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  doing  work  in  violation  of  city  building  regulations 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  nonunion  men.. 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  emploj-ment  of  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  colored  men  and  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  uniform  scale , 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  foremandoing  Joumoonan's  work  and  for  limit  to  work 
per  day 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 


1 

'"1 

1       * 

J       1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

76 

08 

2 

1       1 

10 

1 
1 
1 

t 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 



1 

1 

2 

190 

72 

1 



16 

1 

„. 

2 

i* 
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Caiue  or  object. 


Against  increfise  of  amoant  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece  

Against  increase  Of  houn 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  Biachinery  and  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  laborers  doing  loumeymen's  work 

Against  making  up  lost  time  and  for  reinstatement  of  dischaiKed 
employees 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  one  contractor  on  job  employing  nonunion  men  in  anotb^ 
dty  . 


Sue-   \ 
ceeded  Failed, 
partly.  | 


Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work , 

Against  reduction  of  wages .^ • 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  fur  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others 


Against  scale  presented  by  State  board  of  arbitration 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  une  of  plate  matter  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  u^ing  convict-made  material 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 

contractor 

Against  working  under  colored  foreman 

Against  working  under  Knights  of  Labor  scale 

Against  working  with  an  ex-convict 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rulesand  against  employment 

of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages. . . 

For  adoption  of  un Ion  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  allowance  for  board  when  working  out  of  city 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) 

For  better  powder  for  miners 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  in  classification  of  work 

For  change  in  machinery 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization, 
For  dircharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organicaUou 

and  increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organisation 

and  restoration  of  checkoff  system 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  timekeeper 

For  division  of  work  in  dull  season  instead  of  discharge  of  employees. 

For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  IX.-^AUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
1889— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  Increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  emplosrment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  firm  uMng  counterfeit  label 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules , 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  limit  to  use  of  macliinery , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recc^rnition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reemployment  of  hostlers , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reeular  payment , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . , 
For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  when  working  in  water. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  material  to  be  sorted  and  brought  to  workmen's  benches 

For  pay  by  the  hour , 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time.'. 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  In  wages , 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  prlvil^e  of  bringing  beer  Into  shop 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies  and  semimonthly  payment , 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

For  regular  payment , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  cf  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman , 

For  restoration  of  wages , 

For  Saturday  half  holiday , 

For  semimonthly  payment , 

For  slower  speed  of  machinery 

For  time  and  a  half  for  holiday  work 

For  weekly  payment 


For  working  shed  and  to  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by 
delinquent  members  of  union,  or  for  their  discharge 


In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 
To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


7 
1 
1,311 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

?l 

98  ' 
SO  I 

\\ 

1 ! 

280 
1  ' 

1  i 

5  I 

2 

1 

42 
1 
2 
1 

21 

1 

882 

1 

20 
2 

49 
4 
8 

13 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 

5! 


730 
6 


1  ' 
1 


Sue-   I 
ceeded ,  Failed, 
partly.; 


1 
1 
421 
$ 
1 


248 


Total 3,786      1,760 


158  ' 


280  i 

1  I 


20 


17 

1 

m 

1 


1 

4 
t 

7 

1 
1 


I 

41 


1.311 


1890. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  short  weightof  coal 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  allowing  nonunion  employees  of  another  firm  to  work  in 

same  shed 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  reduction 

of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  for  increase  of  wages.. 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  day  to  pay  by  the  hour 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  metho*!  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages . . 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  clianjfe  of  ot>al  screen  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  choice  made  of  men  to  operate  machines 


2               1 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS—Continued. 
1 890^-Continaed. 


Caufle  or  object. 


Against  coal  miners  being  compelled  to  carry  prop  timbers  and  for 
adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  cutting  material  for  nonunion  cloak  makers 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  certain  man  as  mine  physician 

Against  employment  of  convicts 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Aialnst  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  return  of  tenement- 
house  key  deposit 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  union  assessments  of  delin- 
quent employees 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  Increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  boys 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  loumeymen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  McKay  stitchers  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own 
needles 

Against  night  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines 

Against  pajring  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  increase  of 
wages 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  boys  doing  men's  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty  and  for  fortnightly 
payment 

Against  signing  contract  releasing  lirm  from  liability  in  case  of  ac- 
cident   

Against  subcontracting 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  system  of  grading  work  and  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  system  of  measunng  work 

Against  threatened  lockout 

Against  truck  system 

Against  truck  system  and  employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  for  in- 
crease of  wages  and  monthly  payment 

Against  use  of  Doycotted  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  whJch  strike  was 
pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishmerit 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men * , ,.. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

1 
Failed. 

1 
1 

i" 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

7 

1 



2 

8 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
160 

1 

267 

117 

I 

2* 

1 

4 

1 

I 

2 

2 

i' 

1 
2 

1 

4 

$ 
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i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 



i 

1 

18 

i" 

4 

1 
6 

2 

627 

130 

248 
1 

14» 

i 

1 

i" 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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6 

32 
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31 

1 
13 
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Table  I3C-— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Contmoed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  dumse  from  piece  to  time  work. . ., 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  use  of  spreader  over  coal  screens 

Against  using  convict-made  material  and  subcontractiiig 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  women  doing  men's  work 

Against  working  in  yard  in  which  switchmen  were  striking 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  soale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  soale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages... 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  anion  gcale 

For  adoption  of  union  soale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


For  apology  from  firm  for  alleged  insulting  language 

For  better  arrangements  for  safety 

For  better  board 

For  car  fare 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  abolition  of  irooclad  contract. 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  today  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wa^es 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis  and  fortnightly 

payment 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  nues 

For  coke  ovens  to  be  drawn  every  other  day 

For  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  l^longing  to  another  labor  otganixation 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  dischai^e  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  arbitration  of  grievances 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  reinstatement  of  disoharged 

trainmaster 

For  discharge  of  train  master  and  chief  dispatcher 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  helpeis , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules , 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime.... * 


For  fortnightly  payment. 
For  increase  or  force 


For  increase  of  force  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. .  - . 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  according  to  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules. 

For  increase  of  woges  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  dav 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  manager 

For  increase  of  wagesandpay  for  lost  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  seats  for  car  drivers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  employees,  and  improvement  of 
sanitary  condition  of  factory , ,... 


1' 

1 

8 

20 

1 
2 

161 

1 
8 

198 
8 
1 

72 
5 

125 
9 

128 
74 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

43 
2 
1 

2 
1 
6 
b 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 

20 
8 

20 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2,752 
850 
2 
6 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

23 
991 

19 
3 

19 
1 
2 


?!: 

5 
76 


1,488 


1 
9 
M2 
6 
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IfiO 


Failed. 
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2 
1 
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Tablb  KC.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Cbntinued. 
1IIMK--Ooocladed. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  incrMse  of  wages,  reduction  of  honm,  and  semiaMmthtj  psynMBt. 

For  increase  of  wages,  redoction  of  hours,  and  weekly  paymenta  in 
cash 

For  mutes  in  coalmines 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

F6r  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  carrying  beer  home 

Ftor  privilege  of  doing  lathing  at  plasterers'  wages 

For  privilege  of  emploj-ing  helpers 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  empl(n*ment  of  nonunion  men  .. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.. 

Fbr  reduction  of  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  pay  for  overtime^  and  against  being  com- 
pelled to  board  with  employer 

For  regular  morning  paper  schedule  of  working  hours 

For  re^lar  payment 

For  remstatement  and  increase  of  wages  of  employees  involved  in 
strike  elsewhere 

For  reinstatement  of  di%harged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  abolition  of  sick 
benefit  society 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  rules 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  rubber  boots  in  sewer  work 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

Fbr  lemimonthly  payment  in  cash 

For  steady  employment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  close  works  one  day  on  death  of  employee  .. 

To  compel  employer  to  famL««h  ice  water 

To  compel  employer  to  join  employees'  union 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

1>o  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Total. 


Estab- 1 

Ush- 

ments. 


Sue-   I 
ceeded.' 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


4 
1 
1 
11  • 
3 

i\ 

25  \. 
1 

5  ! 
2 

53  ; 
1 

4  ■ 
2,001  ' 
7 

21  I 

10 

^1 

61  I 
1 
5 

1 

no 

1 
1 

1 

14 
22 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 
188 
560 

1 

1 

2 

1 


82 
2  I 


20 
10 


51 


0» 


1 

6 

1 

a806 


9,424  |a4,961 


23 


24 


1 
"o2 


Failed. 


1 
2& 

1 


1 

18 

1 

4 

40& 


1 
89 


1 

1 
9 
19 


2 

187 

rt247 

1 


a  3, 519 


1891. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Again«t  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  allied  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
for  adoption  of  union  scale  ...*. 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 

Against  alleged  excCKdve  fines 

Against  allied  excessive  fines  and  Increase  of  amonnt  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done 

Against  alleged  ansuitiible  place  of  work , 

Agaimtt  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work  and  for  more  tewing  ma- 
chines and  uniform  prices 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  adoption 
of  union  scale 

Against  being  compelled  to  boaid  with  employer  and  for  increase 
of  wages  and  reduction  of  hou ra , 


160 
1 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
1891— Continaed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FUlcd. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 
2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

•6 
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1 

1 

1 

I 


1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
6 
19 

7 
2 

*!!*-- 

1 
t 
If 

•2 

i.. 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 
258 

316 
60 
16 

60 

If 

SI 

.... 

36 
1 

1 
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I 

1 

I 

8 
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4 

.*!!!!!!! 

4 

1 
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1 
1 

1 

2 

t 

1 

I 

2 

t 

41 
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13 
6 

3 

1 

i 
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I 

4 

4 

1 

2 

t 

1 

1 

4 

134 
1 

2 

4 
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1 

i 
va 

1 

"'    i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

4 

5 
2 
2 
1 

4 

1 
2 
2 

:::::!r. 

4 

i 

1 

1 

803 

6 

1 

11 

108 
6 

ii" 

23 

i' 

168 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  finished  work  to  another  part  of 
city 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines  ... 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  bond 

Against  being  compelled  to  help  slower  workmen 

Against  brakemeu  oeing  compelled  to  coal  up  engines 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  da V  work 

Against  change  In  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages. . 

Against  change  In  method  of  payment  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  coal  screen , 

Against  change  of  pay  day  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  choice  maae  in  appointment  of  foreman , 

Against  delay  in  blacksmitnlng  for  miners 

Against  demand  by  firm  for  return  of  fine  paid  by  head  waiter  to 
union 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union *. 

Against  discharge  of  employees , 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  discharge  of  foreman , 

Against  discharge  of  foreman , 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  docking  wet  coal 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades  , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  convicts , 

Against  employment  of  convicts  and  nonunion  men , 

Against  employmen t  of  imported  workmen 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
foreman , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  task 

Against  employment  of  women  and  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  employnnent  of  women  and  nonunion  men 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  fines  for  Imperfect  work  and  for  discharge  of  employees 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor  and  reduction  of 
wages , 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  Increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  niece , 

Against  increase  of  brushing  in  coal  mines , 

Against  Increase  of  hours 

Against  Increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  increase  of  hours  with  corresponding  increase  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  number  of  trips  per  day , 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  ioumey men  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men 

Against  order  to  search  head  waiter,  accused  of  stealing 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines 

Against  perfonning  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation .- . 

Against  poor  quality  of  material : 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  ol  wages  and  lor  recognition  of  union 
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Tablb  IX.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
1891— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly 
pajrment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  r^rular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  em- 
ployees  

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  pavinff  rent  In  advance 

Andnst  reduction  of  wages  and  agning  away  rights  under  State 
law 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  signing  ironclad  contract 

Against  signing  ironclad  contract  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  subcon  tracting 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  increase  of  wages 

A  gainst  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  using  convict-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours ^ 

For  adoption  of  uniform  seal e 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

Fbr  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  sweating  system 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  appointment  of  check  weighman  to  be  paid  by  company 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  cneck  weighman 

For  better  terms  in  division  of  profits  and  expenses  of  fishing  season. 

For  better  ventilation 

For  change  from  amalgamated  to  old  scale 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  in  machinerv 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  wor^ 

For  change  of  material  used 

For  change  of  pay  day 

Fbr  discharge  of  boarding  master  and  increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organisation. 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  discrimination  against 
certai  n  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  union  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  foreman  doing  journeyman's  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  prepared  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time 

LAB   1901 28 
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Table  IX-— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  StTRIKBS,  BY  TEAKS— Contimied. 


Causo  or  object. 


For  increafle  of  wages  and  payment  of  vtesas  overdue^ 

<For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduotion  of  houn  on  Saturday. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Batui^y  half  holiday. .„ » 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment ^ 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reoognition  of  union 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  relnstatemoat  of  dis- 
charged employees  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday,  and  weak^ 

payment 

Forpay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  groas  weight  of  coal «. 

For  pay  for  eroas  weight  of  coal  and  weekly  payment 

For  pay  for  Tost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  time  9pent  in  going  to  and  from  place  of  work 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees ^..^ 

For  privilege  of  blasting  gftener  than  twice  a  day 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  rcq  uired  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  regular 

hours 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduotion  of  hours 

For  reduotion  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  .. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  gainst  nigiit  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  adoption 

of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  andahaJf  for<xvertime,  and  double  pay 

for  Sunday  and  night  work 

For  reduotion  of  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  to  the  case . < 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees ..^ 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  uuion^ 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  mine  boas. , .^ 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  train  dispatcher 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  pa>'ment 

For  slower  speed  of  machinery 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment ..* 

In  sympathy  with  locked^out  employees  elsewhere T 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  join  employees'  union 

To  compel  employer  to  join  employees'  union  and  for  reduction  of 

hours 

To  enforce  payment  of  duen,  fines,  etc,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Estab- 

Uab- 

ments. 


ceeded   <*«^^  Failed. 
^®®*^®^-  partly. 
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673  I     4,8* 


1H»2. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  accepting  Urm'H  terms  on  new  article  of  manufactnre 

Against  adoT)tion  of  proposed  Hcale , 

Against  alleged  dlHcrimmation  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excc85>i  ve  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sen  toutT\ith  coal 

Agai nst  alleged  excesHJ  vc  fines 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  joumcjrmen's  work 

Against  bakers  being  compelled  to  pedtlle  bread 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  finished  work  to  another  part  of 

city , 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines 
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TAMiB  MX.— CAUSES,  Era,  OF  STMKES,  BY  TEAES— Ooatmned. 
l^Wl-'Ooiaiiintd. 


<3Mise  or  object. 


Against  beiug  compelled  to  pay  shop  rent ^.. — 

Against  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  shop  (living  with  empl^er). 

Against  change  fnom  dajr  to  per-cent-of-salefi  system  of  payment.. 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  wozk— *. 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  lor  increaae  of  wa^res... 

Againstchange  foom  piece  to  day  wock . 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment — 

Againstchangefrom  two  to  three  turns  per  day  .« 

Againstch&nge  in  kind  of  work^.«^«« 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Againstch&nge  in  position  of  employees 

Againstchange  of  coal  screen 

Againstch&nge  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

Against  change  of  payday ^.— 

Against  check  system  of  keeping  time 

Against  company  establisliing  maximum  weight  for  carload  of  coal. 

Againstcompulsory  accident  insurance ^ 

Against  dedux^on  from  wages  on  account  of  holiday < 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees , 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades  -.-^ 

Against  employjneut  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices.... 

Against  employment  of  convicts 

Against  employment  of  men  at  ieas  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  pay  for  overtime  ... 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  end  lor  weekly  payment  ... 

Against-employment  of  women 

Against  fines  ior  imperfect  work.. ^ , 

Against  firm  using  a  bofiTUB  label * 

Against  foreman  doing  joameyman's  Mork , 

Against  furnishing  tools , 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  bond  required 

Against  infromw  of  amoun t  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amonnt  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion  of  price  per  piece , 

Against  increase  of  force , 

Against  increase  of  houn 

Against  increase  of  houns&nd  reduction  of  pay  for  overtime 

Agatnat  innrf>ftn#>  nf  hniim  And  reduction  of  WOges 

Against  increase  of  houncr  redaction  of  wages 

Against  Increase  of  length  of  cut  in  weaving 

Against  Increase  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages .., 

Against  introduction  of  second-class  scale 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  otmoxious  rules 

Against  paying  for  gas  used  on  dark  days , 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  fdrreduction  of 

noursaad  weekly  payment - 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

wasp^ding 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  oooapatioa , 

Against  poor  quality  ot  material — 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wagics 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  reduction  of  rate  per  hour  and  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  helpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men...... 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Againstretentlonof  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  sabcontraeting , 

AgainstSunday  work 

Againstfiuspension  of  certain  employees  and  for  restoration  of  wages. 

Against  Bystem  of  measuring  work — 

Against  use  of  boycotted  machinery 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 
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Table  IX.—CAITSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
189!»— €k>ntlniie<L 


Cause  or  object. 
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14 
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14 

12 

•'      37 

Against  use  of  tags  and  numbers  on  pieces  of  work 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours , 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

Against  women  doing  men's  work 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  overtime , 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  appointment  of  miner  a.s  check  weighman 

For  car  fare ^ 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recog- 
nition of  union 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  coal  screen  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  of  pav  day 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees : 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  guaranty  against  reduction  of  wages  on  change  of  appliances .. . 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  according  to  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  working  on  machines . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  ... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dlischarge  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hou rs 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  change  of  date 
for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

For  incre€U}e  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fewer  apprentices — 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  price  for  blacksmithing,  and 
change  of  rules 

For  lunch  at  close  of  day 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

For  pnvllege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  recognition  of  union  and  weekly  pajrment 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules.. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
1893— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Esteb- 

lish- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  restoration  of  badges. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  semimonthly  pavmen t 

For  time  and  a  half  for  holiday  work 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly- payment  in  cash 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sjrmpatby  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  arrearages  of  dues  to  masters'  association. 
To  compel  employer  to  remain  neutral  in  strike  pending  in  other 

establishments 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  nnes,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


8 

47 

16 
1 

18 
140 

10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

13 
1 

11 

354 

1 

1 

1 
1 

11 


12 

140 

8 


1 

143 

1 

1 


Total 6,640      2,178 


482 


1 

28 
16 


1 
6 
1 

10 
210 


1893. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
obnoxious  rules 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 

Against  alleged  excessi  ve  fines 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  shop  rent 

Against  blacksmiths  being  compelled  to  do  boilermakers*  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  run-of -mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages . . . 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  choice  made  of  men  to  operate  machines 

Against  coal  miners  being  compelled  to  put  up  props  and  lay  their 
own  tracks 

Against  deduction  from  wages  on  account  of  holiday 

Against  demand  for  unlimited  output  per  day 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union , 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  doubling  trains  and  laying  off  one  crew 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  extra  work 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  emplosrment  of  convicts 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  forjvayment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  fines  for  tardiness 

Against  finishing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men 

a  Strike  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 


1 
2 
1 

13 
1 
1 
6 
1 

13 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

5 
4 

1 
2 

1 

2 

181 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 

2 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

9 
1 

1 

1 



2 

i* 

3 

'^\ 

(a) 

(«) 

1 

3 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 



1 
1 

2 

86 
1 

95 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 
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b£po;bt  of  the  oommissioi^eb  of  labob. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— OontiiMied. 
189S--CkmUntied. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  firemen  being  compelled  to  do  blacksmitbing 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale , 

Against  handling  cars  on  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  helpers  doing  Joameymen's  work  and  discharge  of  old  em- 
ployees  

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours. 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  length  of  cut  in  weaving 

Against  increase  of  price  of  coal  furnished  miners 

Against  interference  by  firm  with  work  of  nailen*  (contractors')  em 
ployees 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 


Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  for  discharge  of  nonunion 

employees  and  increase  of  wages , 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages. 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  nonunion  men  being  pecsecuted  by  union  men 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men , 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines 

Against  payment  in  time  checks , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  In  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  nonunion  establishment 

Against  poor  quali ty  of  material , 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  switch  engines  in  yard , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  helpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  callers  to  wake  conductors  and 

engineers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  pajrment  in  cash ^ , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  rednstatement  of  dlschuged 

employees _ 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  semimonthly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  weekly  payment. , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work., 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  retention  of  part  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  sailors  doing  longshoremen's  work , 

Against  signing  contract  making  employees  liable  for  damages  In 

case  of  accident 

Against  Sunday  work , 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  supplying  stone  to  a  prison 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  system  of  measuring  work , 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material , 

Against  use  of  fork  instead  of  shovel  in  coal  mines 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  using  convict-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  washing  for  men  who  took  places  of  railroad  strikers 

Against  work  being  sent  out  of  city  to  be  done 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 

contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  weekly  payment.... 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  check  weighman 


For  better  arrangements  for  safety  and  Increase  of  wages. 

For  better  board 

For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) 

For  oar  fare 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
8 

1 

1 
8 
21 
2 
I 
8 

1 
4 

1 

10 

6 

S 

1 

9 

I 

1 
58  1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
828 
1 

1 
1 
5 

1 
16 

4 

1 

1 

5 
12 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
6 
6 
1 
2 

7 

8 

5 
81 

8 

10 

10 

215 

88 


Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 


158 


5 
167 
61 


FftUed. 


20 
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Ta«a  IX.— causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  YEAKS— Contintied. 


Cftuae  or  object. 


EBtab- 
mentfl. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  change  from  night  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  homiu 

For  change  from  piece  t9 day  work ^..^ ^..* 

For  change  from  run-of-xoine  te  screen-coal  basla.. ^ 

For  change  in  method  of  keepbigtime ^ 

Forchangfiof  pay  day.... ^ ^^. 

For  conq;»any  to  have  roadway  in  mine  sprinkled .^. 

For  dinners  when  working  out  of  city 

For  di^cho^e  ef  check  weighman ^ ..- 

For  discharge  ef  employees 

For  discho^  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  €f  foreign  employees - 

For  discharge  of  foreman - 

For  dischonge  of  loremanAnd  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees . 

For  disoboige of  nonnnion  foreman... « ^^ 

For  discharge  of  superintendent * 

For  discharge  of  weighman " 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  double  pay  for  holiday  work 

For  double  pay  for  special  work 

^r  4etiM«  t>ay  for  Bxmdftj  work 

For  employment  of  additional  nelpers  and  reduction  of  hours  on 

Saturday - — 

For  employmeut  of  helpers - 

For  enforcemait  of  screen  law ^. .-.— — 

For  enforcement  of  nnion  rule&. - 

For  enlargement  of  entrance  to  mine  that  mules  might  be  used 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  free  board ^ 

For  increase  of  force - -- 

For  increase  of  honrs  and  wages  and  family  passes 

For  increase  of  hours  on  five  days  and  reduction  on  Saturday. 

For  increase  of  rate  on  larger  cool  cars ^._ 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  agaimrt  performing  extra  woA  ..^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  afoinst  truck  sjrstem 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  hour  for  beginning  woA  . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  "increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  honrs  on  Satmday^.-.— .,.. 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  regular  paym^rt .,.' 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  aaid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  two  meals  per  day 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday.,  and  adoption 

of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  overtime  limit,  increase  of  pay 

for  overtime,  and  recognition  of  union 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  grofls  weight  of  coal  and  weekly  payment 

For  pay  for  lost  time ...» ...- 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  work  lost  because  of  underlieated  iron 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check ^. .^.^ ... 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue. 

For  pa^-ment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees.. 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  recei\ing  pay  for  it .... 

For  recognition  of  union ^ 

For  rednction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  pay  for 

overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work.. 

For  reduction  of  hoursond  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  obnoxious  rules -^ 

For  reduction  ©f  hoursand  pay  for  overtime 

For  rednction  of  hoursand  recognition  of  union... 

For  reduction  of  hoursand  regidar  payment 

For  regular  payment .... 

For  rcmstatemen  t  of  d  ischarged  employees ^ 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union . 

For  reinstatement  ol  discharged  foreman 

For  removal  of  presser's  stove  from  workroom 

For  repair  of  coal  screens  and  change  of  rules 

For  restoration  of  wages - 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

oNot  indnding  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still 


8 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

U 
6 
6 

12 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
49 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
X,U1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
180 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

10 

1 
8 
1 
8 
6 
1 
5 

59 
1 
1 
1 

40 
2 

1 

568 

5 

10 

17 

10 

6 

2 

2 

58 

1 

3 

1 

1 

27 
1 


ll.^ 


a630 
5 

1 


1 

alfiB 


1  I 
1  , 
5-1 
1 
1 


40 


21 


1 

a442 

1 


1 
S6 


1 

1 

19 

1 


890 

5  ;.. 

l!. 

io*'.. 

2    .- 

4 

n4 

'"if 

9 

6 

2    

16  i::.:::.. 
1 1 

42 

! 

1 

2.. 

1 

25 
1 

pending  July  1, 1894. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   C0MMI8SI0NEB   OF  LABOB. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1 893— Ooucluded. 


Canse  or  object. 


For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  semimonthly  pajrment 

For  steady  employment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  8>Tnpatny  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association , 

To  compel  World^s  Fair  directors  to  employ  none  but  union  men  in 

building  trades 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


Estab- 
lish 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


16 
1 
2 
1 

10 

4 

264 

1 

472 

2 


472 
1 


4,555  ja2,315 


Suc- 
ceeded F^ed. 
parUyJ 


4 

87 


a470     ol,7OT 


1894 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimuiation  in  allotment  of  cars 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 

obnoxious  rules , 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 


Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work , 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  uniforms 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  shop  rent 

Against  being  compelled  to  wear  uniforms  designated  by  manager . . 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  material 

Against  cheroots  being  made  in  cigar  factory 

Against  Chicago  papers  being  placed  on  sale  at  news  stands  before 
delivery  to  newsboys 

Against  coal  being  snipped  to  localities  where  strike  was  pending . . . 

Against  consolidation  with  another  newspaper 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  tin  and  sheet-iron 
worker's  work 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join  another. . . 

Against  discharge  of  emplovees , 

Affainst  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages , 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organiza- 
tion.. 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 

Against 


employment  of  nonunion  men 

employment  of  women  as  apprentices , 

fines  for  imperfect  work  ana  for  increase  of  wages , 

fines  for  imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  wages 

firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor , 

firm's  interpretation  of  scale 

firm  supplying  goods  to  boycotted  establishment , 

f ramera  doing  carpen  ters*  work 

folders  doing  painters'  work 
ncrease  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

increase  of  hours • 

increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

introduction  of  machinery 

introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 


Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  making  a  certain  brand  of  cigars  and  using  labels  on  them. 

Against  marble-cutters  doing  stonecutters'  work 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  push  cars  in  and  out  of  mine 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   , 

Against  obnoxious  niles  and  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines 


9 
12 
1 

1 
128 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
29 
6 
8 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 


1 
2 


97 


1 

204 
2 


a  Not  including  8  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  IX — CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1894--Continiied. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending , 

Against  performing  work  for  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  payment  in  cash 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  requirement  to  wear  uniform 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  sailors  doing  longshoremen's  work 

Against  steam  fitters  doing  plumbers'  work 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  subcontracting  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  task  system 

Against  truck  system  and  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  truck  system  and  paying  medical  assessment 

Against  use  of  certain  safety  lamp , 

Against  use  of  electrical  mining  machines  without  jacketed  motors. 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
eon  tractor 

Against  working  overtime 

For  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  against  discharge  of  employees 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  a  year's  contract 


For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules . 
For  adoption  of  union  rules 


For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  a^nst  employment  of  nonunion 
men 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  subcontracting  to  men  pay- 
ing lead  than  union  scale  

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  fore- 
man. 


For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly 
payment 

For  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization . 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  inspector 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discbarge  of  superintendent 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  unionscale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  extra  pay  for  loading  slack  and  nut  coal 

For  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 


For  fortnightly  pajonent 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  rate  on  larger  coal  cars 

For  Increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wagra  and  against  check  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  meii- 


Estab- 

lish 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1,07 


18 


28 


1,270 

r 

15 
83 
73 

2 

60 

1 

1 

42 

853 

80 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
12 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


948 


1 

2 

216 


4 
1 
2 
3 

14 
3 
4 

144 

1 


618 

1 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


120 


647 


Failed. 


2 
741 
1 
1 
18 


1 
12 


75 


6 
479 


2 
17 
1 
1 

58 
63 


60 


266 


1 
1 
1 
1 
328 
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BEPOST  OP   THE   OOMXISSIONSIB  0¥  LABOR. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES.  BY  YEABS-^CJontiiiiwd. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  agaixuitobDOKioufl  mlea... . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pajr  for  overtiiae 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recogniuon  of  union 

For  increase  of  WQgcs  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wag^and  regular  payment , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  dischaqg^  -eiaploTAeft.. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  jwyment. .. ^ 

For  increase  of  wages  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  enyjlojeea,  *nd 
union  committee  to  control  esiyjloyment  of  new  men.. 

For  more  mine  cars , 

For  new  burrs 

For  pay  forextra  work 

For  pay  for  overtime ., , 

For  pajnnent  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  retained  by  firm  at  request  of  union 

FoT placing  docking  sj«»cm  in  hands  of  check  we^hman 

For  privllejre  of  afllxing  union  label —  ^ 

For  recognition  of  union --  ^. . ._ 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  privilege  of  al&dng  union  labeL. ..... 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done -..., 

For  reduction  of  cost  ol  supplies 

For  reduction  of  hours  „ , 

For  reduction  of  hours  aaid  against  task  system ^. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  regular  payment. . - 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  rent  of  houses  ot»cupied  by  employees 

Fox  regular  payment *. 

For  reinatatemeRt  of  diachacged  employees ^ 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  emplc^'oes  and  change  i>f  m\m 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman , 

For  reinstatement  of  locked-out  employees  and  enioroement  ci 
union  scale - ^ 

For  reinstatemcni,  with  union  scale,  of  employees  involved  in  for- 
mer strike  ^. . j^ 

Tor  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  hours  and  wages. 

For  restoration  of  wagesu 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognitiun  of  union -, 

For  same  price  for  roaktag  cheroots  as  was  paid  for  making  cigars . . 

For  semimonthly  payment - 

For  weeld  y  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere -. 

To  compel  employer  to  post  schedule  of  wages. 

To  compel  eii\ployer  to  sign  union  contract 


Total. 


1«»5. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  alleged  discrimination  In  favor  of  certain  employees .., 

Against  alleged  excessive  do<king  for  tilute  and  dirt  sent  out  witli 

coa  1 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  alternative  of  signing  agreement  to  work  until  end  of  year 

or  reduction  of  wages ., 

Against  annex  shop  hvstem  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  trade 

Against  being  compelled  to  boord  with  employer,  and  for  increaee 

of  Wtt:<es,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime , 

Against  being  comi>elled  to  breakfast  at  7.30  a.  ni,  and  for  better 

board 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  furjiisfh  their  own  scM'ing  machines  and 

for  recognition  ot  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  occupy  obieotionHble  quarters 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  goods , 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  ware  and  adoption  of 

union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs 

Against  being  compelled  to  tea<  h  additional  helpers 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  com i^ny's  store. , 

Against  being  compelled  to  w(»rk  on  holidays 

Against  being  docked 
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Tabus  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STEIKES,  BY  TEAKS— Continued. 
1896— Continiied. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

Itoh- 

mentB. 


Failed. 


Against  carpenters  doing  frameis'  work.. 

AgainsttMirpenterB  doing  plasterers'  work.. 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

Against  change  from  Bcreen-coal  to  run-of -mine  basis , 

Against  change  in  kind  of  shears - , 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Againstchange  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  payday , 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  empldyment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  difTerent  labor  organiza- 

Against  employment  of  men  not  in  good  standing  in  union  I  * '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  abolition  of  rule  re- 
quiring knitters  to  pay  for  needles  broken , 

Aj^inst  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recogniti(m  of  union. 
'     '    t  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  Saturday  half  holi- 

_  ifnst  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment .... 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment, 
reduction  of  noors,  abolition  of  block  lasts,  and  reinstatement  (u 
dischaiiEed  employees 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  drunkenness 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractors 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  foreman  usiug  profane  language 

Against  gilders  doing  decorators'  work 

Againstmcreaseof  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  force 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  Increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay 

Against  in  troduetion  of  machinery 

Against  Introduction  of  two-locan  system 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work ^ 

Against  overcrowding 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  pattuiff  union  labels  on  nonunion  cigars 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  In  weaving 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  abolition  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  alleged  discrimination  against 
union  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  com- 
pany's store  and  for  f ortnigh Uy  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hoiurs 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  signing  contract 

Against  sweating  system,  and  for  regular  hours  and  payment,  recog- 
nition of  union,  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  task  system 

Against  threatened  lockout ^ 

Against  truck  system  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  use  of  material  6rom  nonunion  establishment 

Against  vamishers  doing  painters'  work 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 


e4 
1 
1 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
681 
1 


2 
1 
1 

24 
1 

4  , 

1  I 

75  I 

901  , 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 
194 
125 


76 


117 


76 

451 

1 


1 

5 

1 

194 

125 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMI8SIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1895— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  violation  of  union  rules * 

Against  working  in  teams 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  overtime  and  deduction  from  pay  for  enforced 
Idleness,  and  for  privilege  of  drinking  beer  during  working  hours. 

Against  working  with  certain  nationalities 

Against  working  with  objectionable  employees 

For  aboll tion  of  contract  system 

For  abolition  of  ironclad  contract  and  against  being  compelled  to 
trade  at  compan y 's  store 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  usual 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours,  and  against 
employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  better  ventilation  and  modem  sanitary  conveniences 

For  car  far©  and  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  change  from  day  to  piece,  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale.. 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  union  scale  — 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis , 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment  and  against  being  compelled 
to  trade  at  company's  store 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  niles 

For  discharge  of  American  musician 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman , 

For  discharge  of  employees , 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  fire  boss , 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  , 

For  discharge  of  forewoman , 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter  and  against  discharge  of  waiters' 
helpers 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss t 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  foremen , 

For  discharge  of  weighman , 

For  double  pay  for  blocks  split  after  leaving  sawyer 

For  double  pay  for  holiday  work 

For  employment  of  check  weighman  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign 
union  con  tract 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  extra  pay  lor  Sunday  work 

For  extra  pay  when  doing  spraggers'  work 

For  extra  rate  for  holidoys  and  Sundays 

Fo^ fortnightly  payment  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

For  free  powder 

For  guaranty  of  eleven  months'  work  during  year 

For  increase  of  rate  on  larger  coal  cars 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  fncrease  of  wages  and  abolition  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework , 

For  Increase  of  w^ages  and  against  being  fined  for  imperfect  work.., 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. .. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


4 
2 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 
17 

2 
1 

36 
49 

1 
26 
3 
I 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
9 
10 
4 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
8 
1 
1 

3 
18 

8 
15 

8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
,847 
6 
1 
1 
6 


1 
6 
9 

8 
1 

1 
6 
1 

1 
1  i 

h\ 

1  I 

2  ! 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


13  1 


1 
1 

1 

1 

614 

6 

1 


F&UeiL 


297 
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Table  Ot.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1 895— Gontinaed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Palled. 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

9 
1 

2 
1 



7 

1 

1 

4 

MS 

6 

2 

271 

6 



■"'258' 

2 
114 

2 

1 

9 
1 

1 
1 
9 

1 

i 

3 

8 

80 

80 
160 

150 

liSO 

26 
150 

8 

18 

31 

31 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

8 

8 
17 

2" 

24 
1 
2 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
15 
57 

4 

1 

A 

4 



1 
9 
16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

130 
240 

96 
240 
148 

29 

6 

148 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

53 
4 

1 

23 

1 

1 
3 

29 
1 

4 
1 

i 

8 
1 

1 

1 

250 

30 

2.50 

6 

250 

47 
250 

4 

13 

6 

1 

1 

70 

70 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

25 
27 

24 
27 

1 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  it  1  crease  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  resrular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  repairs  on  company's  houses  occupied  by 

employees 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  agree- 
ment  

For  increase  of  wages,  cOal  for  fuel,  and  better  material 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of 

union  apprenticesh  ip  rules 

Fdr  increase  of  wages,  new  contract,  and  change  from  piece  to  day 

work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 

rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  employment 

of  women 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  weekly  payment,  and  em- 
ployment of  K  nights  of  Labor  onl  y 

For  increase  of  wages,  weekly  payment,  and  time  allowance  for 

preparing  material  and  going  to  and  from  work 

For  larger  workshop 

F6r  more  heat  in  breakers 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  enforced  idleness 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

Fdr  pnVUege  of  smoking  in  mine  during  noon  hour 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  union 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules  and  equal  distribution  of 

work 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  honn 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . 
For  reduction  of  hours  and  employment  of  Knights  of  Labor  only  . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 

recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

time  for  Sundays 

For  regular  payment 

For  refiiilar  payment  in  cash 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  empioveesand  recognition  of  union. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  recognition  of  union, 

and  against  change  from  day  to  pi  ece  work 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  former  president  of  company 

For  removal  of  obstruction  from  coal  screen 

For  renewal  of  scale , 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 

delegate 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  purchase  lumber  from  local  dealers 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  reopen  closed  mine , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement  as  to  wages  and  hours  and 

for  employment  of  im ion  men  only 
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BEPO»T  OF   THE  OOMMISSIOKEE  OF   I-ABOB. 


Table  OL— CAITSES,  ETC.,  OF  BTEIKES,  BY  YEABS— COTtiiiHed. 


Oaose  or  object. 


Estab-     c„^ 
J—;,  ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly,  t 


To  compel  teacher  to  admit  colored  children  to  school  in  bolldkig 
owned  by  employer,  or  ior  hia  discharge — 

To  enforce  payment  of  dves,  fines,  etc.,  oy  delinquent  membora  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge - -^.....^..^-^. 

Total i 


6,073 


3,862 


fifift  .     2,l» 


1H9%. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  Article  of  xnanuiactuse 

Against  alleged  discrimlzuitlon  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  Alleged  excessive  "docking ^ 

AgainstAlleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 


coal. 


Against  alleged  short  weight  of  eoal ^ 

Against  allowing  boys  not  regular  apprentices  to  work  as  plumbers' 

nelpers  longer  than  one  year ^.^ * 

Against -apprentices  and  helpersdoing  ioumeymen's  work 

Againstftpprentlces  doing  journeymen's  work .* 

A^lnst  Apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work  and  employment  of 

nonunion  men « ,.^ 

Against  being  compelled  to  4)oard  with  employer I -^, 

Against  being  compelled  to  contribute  tosickand  death  benefit  Iimd.. 

Against  being  compelled  to  correct  alleged  imperlect  work 

Against  being  compelled  lo  enlarge  entries  in  mines 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  goods 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  loss  caused  by  defective  barrels . 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues ^.  .^ 

Against  being  compelled  to  teach  additional  helpers 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work ..« , 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  hour  to  p&y  by  the  week . < 

Against  change  from  piece  today  work 

Against  ehange  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment , 

Against  change  in  kind  of  material ..^^ - 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

A^inst  change  of  coal  screen «..- 

Against  change  of  pay  day ^ ^^ ^ 

Against  change  of  rules — 

Against  change  to  summer  scale  earlier  than  usual...... 

Against  cheroots  being  made  in  cigar  factory 

Against  deductions  from  wages  to  pay  physician,  and  for  privilege 

of  selectiiig  physician 

Against  discharge  of  employees « -. .-. - 

Against  discbarge  of  union  and  employment  of  nonunion  foreman.  .^ 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  .... ^.^ *. 

Against  drivers  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  At  other  than  their  TQg- , 

ular  trades - 

Against  employees  doing  joumejrmen's  work 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  men  at  leas  than  union  ratea. - 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  oigani- , 

zation ^ .^...^... 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  foreman .- 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 
Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  mcmbex8of  a  different 

Tabor  organization , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  or  that  establishments  era- 
ploying  them  be  expelled  from  masters'  association 

Agai  ns  t  employ  ment  of  shingl  ers * -...., 

Against  employment  of  women .-,. 

Against  extra  work  withon  t  ex  tia  pay ^ 

Againstfines  for  obscene  writing -^ 

Against  helpers  doing  ioumeymen's  work 

Against  increase  in  price  ©f  New  York  papers -. 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours - 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  time  elocfe ^ 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work - 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  remove  loaded  cars - 

Against  nonunion  electrical  workers  doing  union  gas  fitters'  work  .. 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  glaziers^  work .. 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  overloading  teams 
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OBAFTZB  31. — mXSaSRAL  TABLSS. 


M7 


Tamjb  I3L.— causes,  ETC.,  OF  BTEIKEB,  BY  TEMtS-nOontimied. 

UtWe-HOcntiflmed. 


Oaose  or  object. 


Estab- 

Uib- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Ai;ainst  painteiB  doing  vsrnishers'  woik. 

Against  poor  quality  of  materiaL ^ 

Against  readjufltment  of  wages.. 

Against  reduction  of  wages .^ ^ 

iMbiinst  reduction  of  wagMand  lor  abolition  of  company's  store  ^ 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  IntradaetiDn  of  time  nystem 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  working  orerttme 

Against  redaction  of  w£|gcs  caused  by  reduction  of  houm  .. 

Againstreduction  of  wagesof  someandJorincreaae  of  wages  of  otfaara. 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wa9es>...« ^ -^ 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wa^es  and  for  legularpaymftpt .  >.^ 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  truck  system ^....^...--.^.-^--.-^ 

Against  oae  of  breakers  At  tipple ^ ^ : ^ 

Against  ofle  of  material  from  nonunion  eataitUdunenit  ..^ 

Against  use  of  natedalirfim  nonunion  establisbment-and  diseharge 

of  foreign  employees - * «...., 

Against  use  of  steam  shovel  in  unloading  coal  ^.^,»^^ 

Against  using  nonunion-made  npftt^ftrifti ^^.-■.■,^-  -^ ^. 

Against  varmshers  doing  painters'  work .^,. .... .— .^ 

Against  viola  tion  of  agreement ^ 

Against  working  on  Job  with  noDrndancontsacton 

Against  working  overtime ^ >..„..^,.-«...^ «. 

Against  workinjgwith  certain  nationalities  ^ ^ 

For  adf^tion  oinew  scale ^ - 

For  adoption  oi  new  scale  and  recognttion  of  ui^on  .» 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale ^ ,^ .^ ^. 

For  adc^vtion  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  honxB  ^ 

For  adaption  of  union  rules  . - ^.^.......^ 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  unionBcalc ^» . ^^.^ 

For  adoption  of  union  scale ^« >. 

For  adoption  of  union  aeale  and  agalnat  deduction  from  p«y  lor 

insurance «.► .^ .^ 

For  adoption  of  onion  scate  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  oi  union  soale  and  reinstatement  of  disohasged  em- 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  to  compel  employer  to  s^  luodon 

contract  ..^ - .. 

For  adoption  of  union  scale,  discharge  of  ioieman,  and  against 

employment  of  nonunion  men : ..... .^..... 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  check  wetghanan .^^.^ 

For  better  sanitary  conditions ...^^ 

For  change  from  coopemUve  to  wage  system 

Forchaagofromday  to  piece  work. 

Fbr  change  from  piece  today  work ., 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  wodc  and  adoption  of  mtifosmaKsale.. 
For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages  ., 


Fbr  change  irom  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  aad  adop- 
tion of  union  apnrentiaeiliip  rules , 

For  change  of  coal  screen « — » 

For  change  of  mine  scales ...... 

For  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent... ^ 

For  discharge  of  contractor . ^ , 

For  discharge  of  emplos^ees  belonging  to  another  Jabor  oigan  1  zation. 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  atAn^JTig  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreman ^ , 

^r  discharge  of  ioremon  and  against  colored  employees  doing 
journeymen's  work ^ ^ « 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatemfint  of  discharged  em- 
plovees ^ ^._ _ 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman ^ 

For  discharge  of  saloon  bosses  and  recognition  of  union . 

For  discharge  of  superintendent . 

For  discharge  of  weighnmn , 

For  doocs  to  be  placed  on  rear  end  of  cam , 

For  double  pay  for  Sundiwr  work 

For  employment  of  certain  bartender 

For  employment  of  certain  nft»k>nftHtie<f i , 

For  emnloyment  of  check  weighman 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules ^ 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  And  emnloyment  of  additional 
helpers JTrTT-.l .^ 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  unkm  scale  and  against  employment  erf  nen- 
unionmen..... 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  againrt'iraxki^ 

For  fortnightlv  payment « , 

For  increase  of  force ^ ^ ^.^ 

For  Increase  of  wages _ , 

Forincreaseof  wages  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 
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448  EEPOBT   OF   THE    OOMMI88IONEB   OF   LABOB. 

Table  Dt — CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1 896— Continued. 


CauBe  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Fane! 


For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as 
guaranty 

^or  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  material  from  nonunion 
establishment , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  in  method  of  giving  out  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment , 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  semimonthly  payment  during  working 
hours , 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walk^ 
delegate , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  being  docked. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  cnange  from  piece  to 
dav  work , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  more  heat  in  breakers 

For  pay  for  dead  work , 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  work  not  completed  because  of  lack  of  material 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue  and  weekly  payment 

For  privilege  of  clipping  horses  for  others  during  leisure  hours. . .  -. . 

For  privilege  of  going  to  picnic 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  rec(^nition  of  union,  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  and  against  dis- 
charge of  union  employees 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale, 
and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 
and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  reduction  in  price  of  house  rent  and  supplies 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours,  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices,  and 
against  employment  of  monthly  or  yearly  men 

For  regular  payment 

For  r^ular  payment  in  c«sh 

For  reinstatement  of  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time  

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  forewoman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 
apprenticeship  rules 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  time  and  a  naif  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  task  system 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sjrmpa thy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  for  enforce- 
ment of  union  sode 
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Table  Ot.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEABS— Continued. 

1896— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


To  compel  employer  to  Join  masters'  association  and  to  sign  union 

contract 

To  compel  employer  to  loin  masters'  association,  for  enforcement 

of  union  scale,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  limit  number  of  apprentices 

To  compel  employer  to  promote  piecers  to  be  spinners  instead  of 

employing  outfdde  men 

To  compel  employer  to  rebuild  incomplete  foundation  because 

begun  by  nonunion  labor 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract  and  against  employment 

of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  cool  at  mine  instead  of  at  railroad 

station 

To  compel  foreman  to  join  union 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

union,  or  for  their  dischi^e 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


5,462 


Suc- 
ceeded 


8,233 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


408 


Failed, 


1,«21 


1897. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  charge  for  board  and  lodging  by  employers 

Against  alleged  exce^ive  docking , 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 


Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal  and  for  reduction  in  price  of  powder 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal , 

AgaiUAtaltemativeof  reduction  of  wages  or  change  in  method  of 
doing  work 

Against  alternative  of  signing  agreement  to  work  until  end  of  year 
or  reduction  of  wages 

Against  being  assessed  to  pav  company's  physician 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer. . 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  formerly  done  bv  others 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  in  shanties  erected  oy  contractors 
and  to  trade  at  contractors'  stores 

Against  being  compelled  to  mine  2,100  instead  of  2,000  pounds  per 
ton  and  against  being  docked 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  fortnigntly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  two  turns  to  one  turn  per  day 

Against  change  in  kind  of  material 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  of  pav  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  change  to  summer  scale  earlier  than  usual 

Against  contract  system 

Againstdiscliarge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wiiges 

Against  discharge  of  union  and  employment  of  nonunion  foreman.. 

Against  discharge  of  vardmaster 

Against  eliminaaon  of  clause  in  agreement  as  to  employmen  t  of  union 
and  nonunion  men 

Affalnst  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  certain  national! ties 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  helpers  desi^ated  by  employer 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organiza- 
tion 


Against  employment  of  men  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEAES— Continned. 

1897— Condzmed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce  payment  of 
dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of  union,  or  for  their  dis- 
charge  , 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  person 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  lines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  fiidshing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men , 

Against  hoisting  engineers  doing  cornice  and  skylight  workers'  work. 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done , 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  bridge  builders'  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rule8  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  obnoxious  rules,  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
done,  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  overcrowding , 

Against  painters  doing  vamishers'  work , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  and  for  in  crease  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force,  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages ♦ 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  teach  new  em- 
ployees  , 

AgalnBt  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  employment  of  check  welghman. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  *. 

Against  rule  discharginsr  employees  whose  wages  were  garnlBheed.. 

Against  rule  requiring  freight  brakemen  to  remain  on  top  of  cars 
during  entire  run 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  steam  fitters  doing  hel pers'  work 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  task  system 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organi- 
zation   

Against  working  with  nonunion  men 

Against  working  with  objectionable  employee 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  enforce  use  of  union  label 

For  adoption  of  uniform  seal e 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  u nion  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  better  board 

For  better  ventilation 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work,  abolition  of  task  system,  and 
reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  turn  work 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  runof-mine  basis 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 
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8 


Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
paray. 

Failed. 

1 
1 

t 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 
2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
190 

1 
62 

1 
i2 
1 

1 

::::::::::::::  :i 

1 

1 

H 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

13 

4 

2 

1 

2 

? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
418 
40 

311 

29 

10 

C 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 
1 

3 

» 

1 
2 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

14 

8 

1 

i 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continoed. 
18»T~CQnUiiaed. 


Cause  or  object 


For  change  of  basis  of  waget 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  coal  screen  and  better  ventilation , 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  en4>loyeeB  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  admivion  of  walking  delegates 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  price  list  to  be  postea 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  ofdischarged  employees. 
For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 

For  discharge  of  forewomen 

For  discharge  of  Japanese  Int&rporeter 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

Forenforcement  ox  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  boys  running  nailing 

machines 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  emploirment  of  non- 
union men 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  fortnig:htly  payment 

For  full  hour's  pay  for  fractional  part  of  hour's  work 

For  full  pay  for  time  worked 

For  ^lass  to  be  cut  in  larger  sizes 

For  increaae  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  allefired  excessive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  running  more  than  one  loom 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  water  and  sanitary  conditions 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . 

For  increase  of  wages  of  foreman , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 

delegates 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 

apprenticeship  rules , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 

rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  sweating 

system 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reduction  of  rent  for 

sewing  machines 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 

change  in  method  of  payment 

For  increase  of  wases,  reduction  of  hoars,  regular  payment,  and 

recognition  of  union 

For  pay  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  load 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  for  second-quality  axes 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  pajrment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overd  ue  and  weekl  v  payment 

For  pavment  of  wages  to  employee  injured  while  on  duty 

For  privilege  of  Joining  union 

For  privilege  of  mixizig  their  own  colors 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


10 


8 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

8,020 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
20 
1 
5 
1 
24 
1 

1,832 
1 
3 
1 

160 

3 

78 


80 


217 
1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
1 
1 

81 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

16 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


1,124  I    1,681 


4 

1 

22 

1 

715 


160 
2 
77 
65 


20 


217 
1 
1 
4 


594 


2  1  1 

uigitized  by 


1 
1 
216 
1 
1 
1 
1 


24 
10 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1897— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Sue-  I 
ceeded ,  Failed, 
partly., 


Forpeducnon  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  better  board , 

For  regular  payment , 

For  resrular  payment  in  cash , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman , 

For  removal  of  machinery  or  Increase  of  wages , 

For  rcTTCTTal  of  scnl^ , 

For  restoratiuu  oi  lx>xu.s  used  for  seats 

For  restoration  of  union  scale  and  yearly  contract 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  gcmiinont hly  payment 

For  semimon thl y  i>rtV iiient  and  better  powder 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sjTnpatny  with  strike  elsewhere , 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  ice  water 


To  compel  employer  to  furnish  whips.. 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  compel  emjiloyer  to  reduce  wages  in  another  occupation 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract  and  against  emploj'ment 

of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  before  screening 

To  compel  school  board  to  insert  union-labor  clauses  in  all  contracts. 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


586 

13 
1 
4 
8 

85 
1 
8 
1 

50 
1 

14 
8 
1 
1 
4 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

14 
2 

47 
4 


539 


Total j    8,492  j    4,867 


2,388 


1898. 


Against  abolition  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discnmlnation  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  charges  for  blacksmithing 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  costumes  from  head  waiter 

Afi^nst  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit  and  pass  phys- 
ical examination , 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  day  to  per-cen^of-8ales  system  of  payment ... 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment , 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  clause  in  contract  which  prevented  employees  from  work- 
ing for  contractors  not  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  contract  system 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  slate  and  metal  roofers' 
work 

Against  demand  for  higher  topping  of  cars 

Against  discharge  of  employees , 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees , 

Against  employers  doing  journeymen's  work , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  emploj'ment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  for  longer  time  for  noon 
rest 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  fines  for  imi>erfect  work 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increiise  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 


4 

4 

2 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
C 
1 

i 

8 

1 

8 
4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
5 
5 

7 

3 

5 

6 

1 

500 

500 

1 

1 

2* 

2 
19 

1 

1 

1 
8 
3 
19 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

128 

1 

i* 

78 

1 
i* 

i 

49 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

41 

4 
1 

1 

37 

f 
1 

7 

7 

T 
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Table  IX.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS-Continued. 

1898— Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

88 
1 

88 

i 

400 
5 

216 

18 

171 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

:::::::::::::::: 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 
73 
15 

73 

23 
26 

8 

26 

46 

:::::::::::::::: 

46 

1 

1 
1 

2 
19 

1 

1 

i* 

2 
9 
22 

1 



1 
7 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

2* 

io* 

1 

1 
10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

86 
1 

1 
85* 



1 

1 

i 

1 

8 

8 

5 

7 

2 

8 
7 

2 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  the  two-loom  system 

Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work , 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  do  brushing 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  remove  loaded  cars 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  overcrowding 

Against  "padrone"  system , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  accident  fund , 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Affainst  running  two  machines  Instead  of  one  and  change  in  scale 
for  piecework 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  stonecutters  doing  bricklayers*  work 

Agalnbt  stone  masons  doing  bricklayers'  work 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  use  of  fork  instead  of  shovel  in  coal  mines , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishments 

Against  use  of  time  clocks  and  tickets , 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

Against  working  on  undesirable  patterns , 

Against  working  overtime , 

Against  working  seven  days  per  week  and  for  adoption  of  uniform 
scale 

Against  working  under  objectionable  foreman , 

For  abolition  of  contract 

For  abolition  of  contract  system  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticcBhip  rules  and  increase  of  wages. . 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  material  from  non- 
union establishment 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  employment  of  check  weighman.., 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  check  weighman 

For  appointment  of  union  man  as  foreman,  with  increase  of  wages. . 

For  cniinge  from  day  to  piece  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  abolition  of  contract  system. 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis , 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment , 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment  and  each  cutter  to  work  in 
separate  section  of  mine 

For  change  of  coal  screen , 

For  change  •f  pay  dav , 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  forewoman , 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  8-hoar  day,  Including  time  going  to  and  from  stables 
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Tablk  IX.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEABS— ContinaedL 

1898--€ontinued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  employment  of  union  men  only ' 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  extra  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  full  day's  pay  if  working  after  J2  m 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  introduction  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  running  more  than  one  loom 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  weighing  filler 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  new  molding  flasks 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees . .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  foreman,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  weekly  pajnuent,  and 
againpt  employment  of  women 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time and  Sundays 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  in  sympathy  with 
strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  anaa  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  holidays,  and  recognition  of  union 

For  limitation  of  nimiber  of  apprentices  and  diflchazge  of  nonunion 
employees 

For  pay  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  load 

For  pay  for  dead  work ' 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  laying  stone 

For  privilege  of  working  eight  consecutive  hours 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  union 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  increase  of  hours 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  subcontracting  to  nonunion 
contractors 

For  recognition  of  union  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  recognition  of  union  and  regular  payment 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's 
contract , 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  from  screen -coal  to  run-of-mine 
basis 


Forreductionof  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday ,.. 

For  re^lar  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regular  payment. .. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  removal  of  obstruction  from  coal  screen 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  half  hour  at  noon 

For  semimonth  ly  payment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays , 


1 
3 

12 
3 

35 
2 

83 

12 
1 
1 
820 
8 
9 
1 

12 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 

601 

1 

13 

1 
7 


6 
1 

89 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

23 
1 
1 
1 
1 

19 
5 
1 

8 

1 
1 

4 

6 

182 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 

1 

55 
1 
1 
3 
1 
112 
1 

48 
4 


4S2 
3 


129 


11 


6 

428 

1 

1 


39 


1 
'107 


12 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS--Contmued. 
1898— ConolQded. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
pertly. 


Palled. 


For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  ioin  union,  or  for  their  dlschai^^e 

To  compel  employer  to  close  factory  at  niffht 

To  compel  employer  to  Join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  open  works  earlier  in  the  morning 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  check 

weighman 

Tocompel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  Chicago  agreement 

To  enforce  pa 3rment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


1 

8 
22 

1 
10 

1 

1 

1 

4 

148 

U 


22 


1 

1 

2 

123 


2 
20 


3,809      2,446  248  I      1,121 


1899. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  agreement  made  by  employers  not  to  sell  union  brick  to 

establishments  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  charge  for  blactumithing 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 


Against  alleged  excessive  docking,  increase  in  size  of  cars,  and  for 

adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  overwork  of  horse : 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 


Against  apprentices  doing  joumevmen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  boara  at  place  designated  by  employer  . 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder  at  company's  store 

Against  being  compelled  to  correct  alleged  Imperfect  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  extra  pay,  and 

tor  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  certificate  of  character  and  bond 

releasing  employer  from  damages  in  case  of  accident  to  employees. 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  burnt  Iron 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  unsold  papers 

Against  being  docked 

Against  being  fined 

Against  bookkeeper  doing  trimmers'  work,  or  to  compel  him  to  Join 


union . 


Against  bricklayers  doing  housesmiths'  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  contract  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  schedule  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  change  In  thickness  of  button  blanks  without  corresponding 

Increase  of  wages , 

Against  change  of  payday , 

Against  check  system  and  deduction  from  each  day's  pay  for  powder 

used 


Against  contract  system 

Againstcomice  makers  doing  roofers*  work 

Againstdemand  for  higher  topping  of  cars 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Againstdischarge  of  union  employees 

Against  driver  being  compelled  to  pay  for  mule  killed  bv  accident.. 

Against  drivers  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regular 

trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  helpers 

Against  employment  of  apprentices  at  less  than  regular  rates 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union 
Agalntt  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment 


8 
4 

2 

1 
4 

W 

26 

8 

3 

1 

8 

1 
7 

3 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

6 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
3 

"^ 

1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

245 
2 

1 

163 
1 

82 

1 
1 
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BEPOBT   OP  THE   OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  Ot.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEABS— Continaed. 

189©— Continued. 


Canse  or  object. 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  or  that  establishments 

employing  them  be  expelled  from  masters'  association 

Against  employment  of  women , 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Agai nst  fines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  obnoxious  establishment 

Against  gang  working  ahead  of  its  turn  in  unloading  vessel 

Against  increase  in  size  of  cars 

Against  increase  in  weight  of  ton  from  2,250  to  2,500  pounds 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Against  introduction  of  fare  boxes  and  discharge  of  conductors 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  boys , 

Against  introduction  of  premium  system 

Against  ironworkers  doing  marble  setters'  work , 

Against  journeymen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  push  cars  in  and  out  of  mine 

Against  molder  being  employed  to  teach  additional  apprentices 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  discharge  of  colored  head  waiter. . , 

Against  painters  doing  vamishers*  work 

Against  ^'padrone"  system , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material , 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  larger  stock , 

Against  readjustment  of  scale  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty , 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars , 

Against  signing  agreement  not  to  demand  increase  of  wages 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  Increase  of  wages 

Againstsystemof  measuring  work 

Against  svstem  of  weighing  wrappers 

Against  theft  of  un weighed  button  blanks  and  consequent  loss  of 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  truck  system , 

Against  useof  breakers  on  coal  screen 

Against  useof  brick  made  outside  of  county , 

Against  use  of  certain  safety  lamp , 

Against  use  of  machine-made  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  In  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men -. , 

Against  use  of  stone  cut  outside  of  city 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  weighing  filler 

Against  working  for  nonunion  contractor 

Against  working  on  Job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organi- 
zation  , 

Against  working  with  nonunion  men , 

For  abolition  of  contract  and  saloon  boss  syptcm 

For  abolition  of  night  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  compel  employees  to  Join  union... 

For  adoption  of  new  scale,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recc^nition  of 
union 

For  adoption  of  ilhiform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


87 
1 
8 
1 

2 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

16 
1 

28 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
1 
1 

G 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
801 

28 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

80 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
28 
4 
2 


87 


244 

28 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


28 


Filled. 


SO 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS—Continued. 

1899-Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


EBtab- 

liiih- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

2 

12 

45 

8 

1 

1 
7 
87 

1 

1 
5 
8 
7 
1 

40 
1 

87 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 
1 

1 
9 
1 

6 
1 

i' 

1 

6 

7 
1 



1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
3 
4 

1 

1 
1 
8. 
1 
1 
8 

8 
2 
1 

2 

11 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 
1 

1 
8 

1 

i?" 

2 

12 

1 

1 

8 
2 

1 

1 

28 
2 

1 
1 

ii 

16 
1 

4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1,676 

8 
1 

1 

8,126 

947 

502 

12 
146 

2 
-      146 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
3 
2 

i" 

2 

i" 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

i 

77 
1 

i' 

133 

77 

138 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

» 

78 

56 

16 

7 

1 

1 

For  adoption  of  union  i^pprenticeahip  rules  and  increase  of  wages. 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  onion  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  illegal  use  of  union  label. . 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  beer  instead  of  water  to  drink 

For  better  board , 

For  better  workroom , 

For  car  fare , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day«work4and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis , 

For  change  In  method  of  packing  cigars  and  against  obnoxicui)  rules. 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  pavment 

For  change  of  coal  screen , 

Fonchangeof  payday , 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees , 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization, 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union , 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  abolition  of  task  system , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  fore- 
man  

For  discharge  of  forewoman , 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  dischaige  of  mine  boss  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  dischaige  of  weighman 

For  double  pay  for  handling  frozen  or  wet  ore 

For  8-hour  day,  Including  time  going  to  and  from  stables 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  being  fined 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men , 

For  extra  i>ay  for  meal-time  and  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime , 

For  fortnightly  pasrment 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages,  abolition  of  piecework,  and  recognition  of 
union I 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  change  in  method  of  doing  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  a^^ainst  employment  of  nonunion  men . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  ana  against  increase  of  amount  of  work 
required  to  be  done 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  contractor 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays  . . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime,  holidays,  and 
Sundays 

For  increase  of  wages  and  free  oil 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from 
work , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privilege  of  employing  discharged  em- 
ployees as  check  welghmen 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to 
be  done 
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BEPOKT   OF   THE   COMHOBBIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  IX,— CAUSES,  ETC..  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
1 899— Continaed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  increase  of 
For  increase  o£ 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 

department . . 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 
For  increase  of 

lasting  racks 
For  increase  of 


wages  and  reduction  of  bonrs 

wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

wages  and  regular  hours 

wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . 

wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

wagesand  removal  of  machinery 

wages  and  return  of  foreman  transferred  to  another 


wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  furnish  stock  and 


ment. 


wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  agree- 


For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  decrease  in  size  of  cars,  and  against  alleged 

For  increase  of  wag^,  double  time  for'sundays'and  holidays,  and 
against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increaseof  wages,  employment  of  check  weighman,  semimonthly 
payment,  and  against  nonunion  pledge 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  Saturday  half  holiday. 

For  increaseof  wages,  reciuction  of  hours,  and  to  compel  employer  to 
sign  union  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privil^e  of  work- 
ing for  employers  not  members  of  Iron  League 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  employers  not  members  of  masters'  association 

For  Increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages,  weekly  payment,  yearly  contract,  and  against 
compulsory  insurance,  dcauction  from  wages  to  pay  company's 
physician,  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company^s  stores 

For  more  compressed  air 

For  more  mine  cars 

For  more  racks 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  m-oss  weight  of  coal 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  privilege  of  leaving  shop  when  day's  work  is  done,  before 
blowing  of  whistle 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat , 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  agent  of  union 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners.  • 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  union  rules,  and  against 
employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  recognition  of  union  and  abolition  of  swing  run 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

Forrecognitionof  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  being  assessed  to  pay  com- 
pany's physician , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  payment  of  claims  against  former 
contractor » 

Fur  recognition  of  union  and  td  compel  employer  to  isign  a  year's 
contract , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
agreement , 

For  recognition  of  union,  enforcement  of  union  scale,  and  to  com- 
pel employer  to  sign  union  contract,  and  against  employment  of 
nonunion  men 


8,561 
1 
9 
2 
1 
1 

1 

448 

6 

13 

1 

1 
1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

7 

23 

72 

1 

29 

1 
1 
1 

52 
800 

K2 


25 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
5 
181 
16 
21 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
87 

21 
1 
9 

38 

1 
2 
8 
2 


12 


8,243 
9 


1 

445 

5 

6 


800 
82 


4 

1 

181 

16 

17 

1 


30 

"*8 


26 


1 
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Tabm  IX*— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 


Caose  or  object. 


Estab- 

Iteb- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Sue-   I  i 

ceeded  i  Failed, 
partly,  j  i . 


For  reduction  in 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 
For  reduction  of 


tract. 


price  of  newBpapert , 

amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

coat  of  supplies  and  nemlmontbly  payment 

dally  task 1 

hours 

hours  and  against  employment  of  apprentices 

hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . 

hours  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

hours  and  extra  par  for  orertime 

hours  and  recognition  of  union 

hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

hours  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  cou' 


For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union^  and  adoption  of  union 

scale 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  time  and  a  half 

for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

pay  for  Sunday  and  night  work 

For  reduction  or  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

time  for  Sunday  and  holidays 

For  regular  employment , 

For  recular  payment  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  cool 


For  reinstatement  of  diacliarged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  reduction  of  amount 

of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  inspector 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  same  price  for  making  cheroots  as  viras  paid  for  making  cigars .. 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  steady  employment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash 

For  weekly  payment,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 

delegate 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  establish  standard  by  which  to  judge  defec^ 

ive  work 

To  compel  employer  to  Join  masters'  association , 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay 

check  weighman 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract  and  against  employment 

of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  foreman  to  Join  union 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

union,  or  for  their  discharge 


3 

1 

2 

1 

296 

65 

1 

2 

87 

19 

1 

2 

18 


Total 11,817 


2 

1 

219 


29 


16 


11 


8,289 


1.G12 


66 
66 


U 
1 


56 


86 
5 


1 
20 
6 


1,416 


1900. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  for  work  done  under  a  new  system., 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture , 

Against  adoption  of  new  time  card 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees , 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  allied  excessive  docking,  increase  in  size  of  cars,  and  for 

adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  s^yprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work 
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BEPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1 OOO— Continaed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab< 

lish- 

ments. 


Snc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FftUed. 


Against  being    SBeased  to  pav  company's  phvdclan 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  duty  while  ship  was  in  quarantine. . . 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  of  striking  idiipbuilders 

Against  being  compelled  to  fire  their  own  zumace  and  furnish 
j     physician's  certificate  in  case  of  absence  caused  by  sickness 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  caps 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  extra  runs  at  angle  pay  instead 
I    of  terminal  switcning  at  double  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  needles  used  in  excess  of  certain 
)    allowance 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  sharpening  tools 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  unsold  papers 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues 

Against  being  compelled  to  put  tags  on  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  sign  agreement  to  deal  with  employers  as 
i    individuals  instead  of  through  union 

Against  being  docked 

Against  certain  daily  task 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  todaywork 

Against  change  from  piece  work  to  daily  task 

Against  change  from  screen-coal  to  nin-of-mine  basLs 

Against  change  in  lunch  hour  and  order  to  empty  chutes  before  quit- 
i    ting  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  wotk  and  for  reinstatement  of 
discharged  employees 

Against  cnange  m  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cars 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work , 

Against  change  of  working  hours 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance , 

Against  contract  system , 

Against  demand  to  leare  one  labor  organization  and  join  another. . . 

Against  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trade 

Against  employees  working  at  other  than  their  regular  trade,  and 
for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  employer  and  superintendent  doing  miners'  work 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boy  alleged  to  have  been  exposed  to  small- 
pox   

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  boys  as  sheet-tin  separators 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  colored  girls 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  helpers  designated  by  employer 

Against  employment  of  learners 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organiza- 
tion  

Against  emplojrment  of  nonunion  foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  inspectors 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  being  compelled  to  work 
too  near  the  fire 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  or  that  establishments  em- 
ploying them  be  expelled  from  masters'  association 

Against  employment  of  objectionable  foreman 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  |>erson 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  Imperfect  work 

Against  firm  supplying  cigars  to  establishment  in  which  lockout 
was  pending , 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment , 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  gang  working  ahead  of  its  turn  in  unloading  vessel 


1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  IX.-^AUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— CJontinuecl. 

1 900^-Continaed. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  handling  alleged  light  scrap  at  heavy-scrap  rate  per  ton. . 

Against  having  work  done  outside  of  shops 

Against  helpen  doing  Journeymen's  wort 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  force 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  force 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  fare  boxes  and  discharge  of  conductors . . . 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 


Against  order  forbidding  employees  bringing  beer  into  shop  and 
drinking  it  durinfl^  working  hours ;. 

Against  painters  doing  vamishers'  work 

Against  pantrymen  being  compelled  to  do  waiters'  work 

Against  paying  fee  to  employment  agenc v 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  change  in  machinery 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  machinery 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 
and  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  privilege  of  organizing  union. . . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  running  four  looms  instead  of  three 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  signing  contracts 

Againststeam  fitters  doing  plumt>er8*  work 

Against  task  s vstem 

Against  transfer  of  employees  to  another  department 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  certain  machinery  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  use  of  lockers  and  system  of  checking  for  storing  wearing 
apparel  while  at  work 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

Against  varhishers  doing  painters'  work 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  injured  mule 

Against  working  on  Job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  overtin^e 

Against  working  overtime  and  for  stools  to  sit  while  at  work 

Against  working  under  nonunion  foreman  and  change  from  day  to 
piecework 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organ- 
ization  

Against  working  with  nonunion  men 

IH5<agreement  among  employees  regarding  new  scale 

For  abolition  of  truck  system 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  proposed 

For  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  in  force 
on  other  lines  of  svstem 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  regular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime . 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages . . . 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men. 


For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  discharge  of  fore- 


11 
7 
1 
4 
131 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1 
5 

1 
6 
4 
4 
1 

6 
8 
1 


211 

4 
1 
1 
4 
59 

1 

100 

10 

1 

26 

136 

65 

8 

1 
2 

2 
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1 
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a  Not  Including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  sUll  pending  January  29, 190L 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMISSIOinCB   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  IX.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEABS^-Contiiraed. 

IdOO-Cofitinued. 


Caoso  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

2 
U 

1 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

2* 

1 

6 

1 

1      ' 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

^ 

i 

*:::;::'!::"::;; 

i 

::::::::]     e 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

10 

4S 

4 

io 

1 

1 

6 
88 

5 

1 

6 

22 

16 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

48 

11 

S7 

1 

85 

1 

a84 

1 
2 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

1 

1 

2,016 

\g  Febr 
shments 

uigiiize 

5 
2 
1 
2 
6  761 

uary  4,1 
notrep 

a  oy  ''.^j 

2 

"biH' 

901.  s« 
orted. 

4 
6746 

(tabUsb. 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  apologv  from  firm  for  alleged  insulting  language 

For  better  board , 

For  better  drinking  water a , 

For  better  sanitary  conditions 

For  better  treatment 

For  better  ventilation  and  repair  of  machinery 

For  change  from  cooperative  to  wage  system , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  in  machinery  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  basis  of  wages , 

For  change  of  coal  screen , 

For  change  of  date  of  expiration  of  contract , 

For  change  of  pay  day , 

For  change  of  tables  to  enable  employees  to  sit  while  at  work , 

For  definite  understanding  as  to  price  list 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 

For  discharge  of  chief  engineer  and  against  increase  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees*  .' 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organisation . . 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  half  pay  while  on  strike 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  In  good  standing  In  union 

For  discharge  of  engineer 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  manager  being  allowed  in 
workroom 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter , 

For  discharge  of  inspector 

For  discharge  of  mate 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  dischaige  of  nonunion  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  dischaige  of  superintendent  and  mine  bosses 

For  discharge  of  yard  master , 

For  double  pay  for  handling  frozen  or  wet  ore -. 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers , 

For  employment  of  boiler  maker  to  run  rivet  machine 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  employment  of  members  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance  only 

For  employment  of  two  instead  of  one  fireman  to  each  tug,  and  board 
in  addition  to  regular  pay 

For  employment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules,  all  work  to  be  done  on  premises,  and 
against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  forks 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale,  better  ventilation,  and  more  feed  for 
mules 

For  extra  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  work 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  free  files  and  saws 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  1  ncrease  of  force , 

*  For  increase  of  wages , 

a  Strike  still  pending  in  1  establishment  March  20, 1901. 

6  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  ^ 

mentB  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901,  and  7  establJ 
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Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1 900— Cony  naed. 


Oauee  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  onion  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  emplojment  of  nonunion  men  . .. 

For  increaoe  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  alleged  excessive  docking 


For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  orertime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays — 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  coal  wheelers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

Forincreaseof  wages  and  lower  topping  of  cars 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privile|:e  of  organizing  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.. . 
For  increaseK>f  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  pavment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employees  to  join  union,  or  for 

their  discharge 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Yearly  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  pay  for  overtime,  Saturday  half  holi- 

dav,  and  to  limit  employment  of  helpers 

For  increase  of  wages  for  dead  work,  and  against  being  compelled 

to  mine  2,836  instead  of  2.536  lbs.  per  ton 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  contractors'  union,  and  against 

firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractors 


For  Increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  and  weekly  payment... 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  ol  hours,  and  against  employer 
doing  journeyman's  work,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  use  of  material 
made  outside  of  local  shops 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  pay  for  over- 
time. 


For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  pay  for  Sun- 
days  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fortnightly  payment. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  free  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  Saturday  half  holi- 
da: 


For  mcrease  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  time  and  a  half  lor 
overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wases,  reduction  of  nours,  increase  of  force,  and 
reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  ox  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wa^es,  reduction  of  hoars,  Saturday  half  holiday, 
and  double  time  for  night  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  oyer- 
time,  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, doable  time  for  Sundays,  and  privilege  of  superintending 
all  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, doable  time  for  Sundays,  holidays,  and  after  midnight,  and 
adoption  of  union  apprmiticesnip  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  regular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discnaiged  employees,  and 
against  aUeged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  against  working 
with  nonunion  men 
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12 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMISBIOirEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  IX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STBIKES,  BY  YEABS— Continued. 

1 900^-Continxied. 


Canse  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  increase  of  wa^es,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  extra  pay  for 

overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  semimonthly  pavment,  reduction  in  price  of 

powder,  abolition  oi  sliding  scale  and  truck  system,  and  recogni- 
tion of  union 

For  increase  of  wa^es,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 

Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 
For  Increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time 

for  Sundays  and  holidays,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Saturday  half 

holiday,  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and 

holidays,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  longer  time  for  dinner 

For  longer  time  for  filling  and  burning  kiln 

For  more  feed  for  mules 

For  more  heat  in  breakers 

For  more  mining  machines 

For  new  safety  catches  on  elevator  cage 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  pnvilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat 

For  privilege  of  using  elevator 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  rec(^nition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  discharge  of  employees , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  subcontracting  to  nonunion 

contractors 

For  recognition  of  union  and  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  modification  of  mine  rules , 

For  recc^nition  of  union  and  union  label  to  be  put  on  product 

For  recognition  of  union,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  against 

Sunday  work 

For  reduction  in  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  employ- 
men  t  of  addl  tional  ramme rs 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers , 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers  and  rebate  on  unsold  papers... 

For  reduction  in  price  of  powder  and  lower  topping  of  cars , 

For  reduction  in  price  of  powder,  privilege  of  nding  down  slope  to 

work,  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  ., 
For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

and  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishments 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  enforcement  of  union  scale , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  discharge  of  company's  physician,  and 

against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

For  reduction  of  hours,  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices,  and 

against  emplovment  of  monthly  and  yearly  men 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 

scale , 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  reduction  of  nours.  time  and  e,  half  for  overtime,  double  time 

for  Sundays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  regular  employment 

For  regular  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  r^ular  payment 

For  regular  payment  and  against  employer's  wife  working  in  shop 

and  acting  as  boss  in  his  absence 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  discharge 

of  union  men  without  cause 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  working 

overtime 
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850 
20 
18 
16 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

11 
8 
8 
9 
1 
1 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

67 

18 
1 

40 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 


1 

1 
1 

1 

991 

1 

24 

1 

1 

264 

1 
1 


850 
20 


13 


21 


737 

**24 

1 

1 

260 
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Table  IX,— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  YEABS-Oonduded. 
1 900-0oncladcd. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
mentfl. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  to  former  positions 

For  reinstatement  of  dlscbai^ed  foreman 

For  reinstatement  61  dlschaiged  foreman  and  discharge  of  superin- 
tendent  

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  forewoman 

Forremovalofmachinery  or  increase  of  wages 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Saturday  half  holiday '. 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment,  lower  topping  of  cars,  discharge  of  fore- 
man, and  appointment  of  check  weighman 

For  shelter  from  sun  while  at  work 

For  steady  employment 

For  stools  while  car  driving 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder... 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  Join  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  journeymen's  union 

To  compel  employer  to  close  store  at  6  p.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  trusses  and  hoops 

To  compel  employer  to  have  factory  open  and  material  ready  for 
work  at  6  a.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 


To  compel  emnloyer  to  pay  judgment  awarded  employee  for  inju- 
ries received 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 
etc.,  to  union 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 
etc.,  to  union,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract 

To  compel  manager  to  join  mine  managers'  union 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


2 

2 
6 

1 
1 
1 
41 
1 
100 
7 
8 

4 

1 
1 
1 
10 

4 

7 
84 
14 
107 
9 
8 
1 
1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 


1 
40 

1 

100 

7 


o67 
9 


18 


84 


(a) 


14 
a  48 


Total 9,248 


&4,286    61,903 


68,041 


a  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901, 2  establishments 
in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901, 1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending 
February  13,1901,  8  esUblishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901, 1  establishment 
in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901,  and  9  establishments  not  reported. 


lAB  1901- 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 
AGRICULTURAL  lIHPLBJVnSNTS. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  convicts 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  new  system  of  keeping  time  ..'. 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages,  and  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  privilege  of  organizing  union 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  adoption  o f  uni  form  seal e , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees , 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  and  against  employment  of 

hel  pers  and  nonunion  men , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  restoration  of  wages , 

Total , 


&2 


13 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Against  abolition  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale , 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees , 

Against  al  leged  excessi  ve  fl n  es 

Against  alleged  unsui table  place  of  work , 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work , 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  Fpecial  work  without  extra  pay  and 
for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  nolidays , 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

Against  change  from  piece  to  dav  work  and  for  increase  of  wages . . . 

Against  change  from  wooden  to  Iron  molds  and  poor  quality  of  ma- 
terial  

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  adoption  of  union 
scale 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  reinstatement  of 
discharged  employees 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages  . . 

Against  change  In  position  of  employees , 

Against  changing  rate  of  pay  on  account  of  new  machinery , 

Against  classification  of  work  made  by  firm 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  retention  of 
part  of  wages .' , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foreman,  etc 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  bo>'8 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  lasters  furnishing  their  own  tacks  and  pegs 

Against  McKay  stitchers  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own 
needles 

Against  obnoxious  rules 


50 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
BOOTS  AN1»  StfOES—Ckmtinued. 


Cause  or  object. 


EBtab- 

llBh- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed, 

2 
2 
22 

1 
1 

1 

1 

22 

158 
2 

51 

24 

78 
2 

1 
8 

1 

8 

2 
2 

1 

2 
8 
7 

1 

81 

i* 

28 
1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

18 

18 

1 
5 

1 

21 

2 

14 

1 

1 
1 

28 

27 
8 

2 

1 

8* 

4 

12 

1 

7 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
4 
8 
5 
4 

5 

10 
15 

2 

1 

5 
5 
11 

1 
1 

4* 

2 

1 

8 

1 
1 

24 

24 

1 

1 

1 

1 
222 

435 

61 

i52 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

16 

1 

2 

16 

9 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
} 

2 

1 

17 

16 

2 

2 
5 

1 

24 

24 

Against  performing  work  for  another  eatablisbment  iu  wbicli  strike 

was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  foreman , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  v., 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guarantv , 

Against  scale  presented  bv  State  boara  of  arbitration 

Ag&inst  use  of  lockers  and  system  of  checking  for  wearing  apparel 

while  at  work^ , 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

Acainst  working  in  teams 

Disagreement  amonsr  employees  regarding  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  flxea  scale  and  against  discharge  of  union  employees, 

For  adoption  of  new  scale , 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  against  discharge  of  employees 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  scale  presented  by  State  board  of  arbitration 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc,  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 

men , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  abolition  of  ironclad  con- 
tract  

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  , 

For  discharge  of  forewoman : , 

For  discharge  of  forewoman  and  against  team  system  of  working  . .. 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules , 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  equal  distribution  of  work , 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  ezcesdve  docking , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  introduction  of  machinery , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dischikrge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  furnish  stock  and 

lasting  racks , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment , 

For  more  racks 

For  pay  for  extra  work , 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pajrment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  increase  of  hours , 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done , 

For  reduction  of  hoon , 

For  reduction  of  number  of  paiis  of  shoes  to  the  case , 

For  reinstatement  and  increase  of  wages  of  employees  involved  in 
strike  elsewhere 
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Tablb  X.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STBIKE8,  BY  INDUSTBIES— Oontinaed. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOBS— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object 


BBtab- 

llsh- 

menta. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded FaQed. 
partly. 


For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employees,  recognition  of  union, 

and  against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement,  with  union  scale,  of  employees  inyolved  tn 

former  strike 

For  removal  of  machinery  or  increase  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  else  where 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Total 1,264 


496 


4 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 
S 

1 


109 


687 


BRBTVTNO. 


Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 

and  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  introduction  of  machinery , 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  increase  of  wafes ^ , 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment , 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates  and  free  beer  during  working 

hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organ  laation, 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  pavment  of  wages  to  employee  injured  while  on  duty , 

For  privilege  of  carrying  beer  home 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Forreduction  of  hours  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  oontiact. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  enforce  pa>'ment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total , 


1 

2 
14 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
29 

1 
7 
5 

20 

1 
2 
8 
2 
1 

28 

110 

1 

16 
1 
1 

14 

81 

17 
7 

11 
8 
1 

18 


864 


188 


34 


71 


1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
84 


1 
6 
26 


8 
1 
Id 


m 


BRICK. 


Against  agreement  made  by  employers  not  to  sell  union  brick  to 

establishment  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  pa>Tnent 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages  ... 

Against  deduction  from  wages  on  account  of  holiday 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Contmued. 

BRICK-^CoQcluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Bstab- 

liftb- 

mentfl. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


A^inst  increase  of  houn , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department , 

Against  using  carts  from  yard  in  which  strike  was  pending 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  Bcale 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  union  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  cf  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  red uction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union  . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
against  employment  of  women , 

For  paymen  t  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  and  against  dis- 
charge of  union  employees 

For  reduction  of  dally  task , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  cf  union. 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  weekly  pa3rment 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash 

For  weekly  payment,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 
delegate 

In  S3rmpath  y  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  flues,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  their  discharge 


8 

108 

24 
i 
2 

10 

28 
1 
1 
8 
1 
687 
1 
1 

15 
7 
5 
1 

48 

26 
2 

1 
5 
50 
19 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 


Total 1,198 


1 

1 

241 


21 


400 


24 


118 

1 


106 


1 
26 


1 
27 


18 
1 


215 


678 


BUILDINO  TRADES. 


Against  alleged  excessive  charge  for  board  and  lodging  by  employers 

Against  allowing  boys,  not  regular  apprentices,  to  work  as  plumb- 
ers' helpers  longer  than  one  year 

Against  apprentices  and  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work  and  employment  of 
nonunion  men 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  help  slower  workmen 

Against  being  compelled  to  sign  agreement  to  deal  with  employers 
as  individtials  instead  of  through  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  carpenters  doing  f  ram  era*  work , 

Against  carpenters  doing  plasterero'  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piecework 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  day  to  pay  by  the  hour 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work , 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work , 

Against  change  of  working  hours , 

Against  clause  in  contract  which  prevented  employees  from  work* 
mg  for  contractors  not  meml>erB  of  masters'  association 

Against  contract  system , 

Against  contract  system  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  slate  and  metal  roofeis' 
work 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  tin  and  sheet-iron 
workers'  work 

Against  cornice  makers  doing  roofers'  work 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  xUschaige  of  union  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 


6 
6 
16 

1 
I 

1 

40 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 

500 
4 
U 


1 

6 

is* 

1 

6 

i 

] 

1 

40 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

500 

1 

3 
8 

1 
3 

1 
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470  BEPOET   OF   THE  OOMMISSIOJifEB   OF   LABOR. 

Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
BUILDINO  TltJLl»B8--ConUnue(L 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish' 
menta. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


A^nat  doing  work  in  violation  of  city  building  regulations 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades  •: 

Against  employers  doing  ioumejrmen's  work 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organixa- 


tions. 


Against  employment  of  men  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours •  ■ 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  incr^tse  of  wages  of 
foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  members  of  a  different 
labor  organisation 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men.  or  that  establishments  em- 
ploying them  be  expelled  from  masters'  association 

Against  employment  of  shinglers 

Against  finishing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  foreman  doing  Joume>Tnan's  work 

Against  frameiB  doing  carpenters'  work 

Against  furnishing  tools 

Against  gilders  doing  decorators'  work 

Against  gilders  doing  painters'  work 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  hoisting  engineers  doing  cornice  and  skylight  workers'  work. 

Against  increase  of  nours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  for  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees  and  increase  of  wages 

Against  iron  workers  doing  marole-settcre'  work 

Against  journeymen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  marble  cutters  doing  stonecutters'  work 

Against  nonunion  electrical  workers  doing  union  gas  fittera*  work.. 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  glazier's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  painters  doing  vamishcrs'  work 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work.. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  return  to  the  ten-hour  system 

Againststeam  fitters  doing  helpers'  work 

Againstateam  fitters  doing  plumbers'  work 

Again8t^tone  masons  doing  bricklayers'  work 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  use  of  boycotted  machinery 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  brick  made  outside  of  county 

Against  use  of  machine-made  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 


1 
1,682 

59 

16 

4 

85 

1 

1 
61 


17 
1 
2 
9 
2 
21 
1 

16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
177 
163 
2 

10 
2 
1 

13 
1 
1 
1 
157 
204 
7 
1 


1 
1 
1 
a63 
1 
035 
9 
1 
4 

20 

18 
1 
2 
1 

12 
1 

81 


2 
122 


45 

21 

6 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1,197 


1 

1 
1 
1 
101 
2 
1 

3 
2 

1 
9 
1 

1 


12 
2M 

4 


a25 

1 

646 


2 
105 


2 
16 


84 


13 


16 


76 

12S 

1 


20  ' 


1 
125 


(a) 


1 
a  13 


2»7 
1 
1 


11 


17 


a  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Deoembor  81, 1880. 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Ccmtinued. 
BUIUdlNO  TRAJDKS— Continued. 


Caofie  or  object 


Estab. 
lish- 


,    Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Against  1136  of  material  from  nonunion  cstabllidunent  and  for  dis- 
charge of  foreign  employees 

Against  use  of  atone  cut  outside  of  city 

Against  using  convict-made  material 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  varmshers  doing  painters'  work 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours. 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  for  nonunion  contractor 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  contractors 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organi- 
zation  

Against  working  ¥rith  nonunion  men 

Against  working  with  objectionable  employee 

For  admisrion  oi  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  rules  and  scale ^. 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  \miform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  xmion  apprenticoihlp  rules  and  inorease  of  wages. . . . 

For  adoption  of  union»  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  subcontracting  to  men 
paying  less  than  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract 

For  adoption  of  union  scale,  discharge  of  foreman,  and  against 
em  Dloyment  of  nonunion  men 

For  allowance  for  board  when  working  out  of  city 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  better  arrangements  for  safety 

For  car  fare 

For  car  fare  and  adoption  of  new  Bcalc 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  dav  work 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  pav  day 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  anther  labor  organisation 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  In  union 

For  discbarge  of  engineer 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  double  pay  for  holiday  work 

For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers  and  reduction  of  hours  on 
Saturday 

For  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  enrorcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  employment  of  additional  helpers. 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign 
union  contract 

For  enlofoement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 


1 
1 
8 
6 
9 

64 
6 

14 
1 
1 

196 

212 

6 

1 

23 

60 

1,030 

2 

196 

88 

130 

171 

2 

1 

77 

48 


1 
661 


16 


1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

49 
7 

27 
1 
882 
4 
8 
4 

18 

74 
4 
1 
1 
2 

21 
1 

26 

14 
1 
1 
1 

4 
12 
1 
976 
1 


8 

4 
64 
6 
8 
1 
1 

80 

1 

2 
1 

22 

60 

614 


166 


211 
4 


4 

86 

10 

125 

1 

1 

77 

81 

1 
429 

1 
268 


12 


927 
1 


150 

2 

25 

41 

2 


866 


169 
11 

118 

46 
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17 


181 


10 


12 
60 


56 


298 
4 
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4 
4 
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10 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— ContmoecL 
BUIIiDINO  TRADES— Continuod. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  working  overtime 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  of  hours  and  waees 

For  increase  of  hours  on  five  days  and  reduction  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  according  to  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  agreement 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules . . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime,  holidays,  and 
Sundays 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . . 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for 
their  discharge 

For  increase  oi  waees,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of 
union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  use  of  material 
made  outside  of  local  shops 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  time  for  Sun- 
days  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fewer  apprentices  — 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  houra,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours, and  Saturday  half  holiday. 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment  in 
cash 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday,  and  adoption 
of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  houre  on  Saturday,  and  weekly 
pavment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  of^wages,  reduction  of  hours,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and 
double  pay  for  ziigh t  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  double  time  for  Sundavs  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays,  and  privilege  of  superintending  all 
work 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturdfty  half  holiday,  and  against  working 
with  nonunion  men 

For  Increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time   

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  employers  not  members  of  Iron  League 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  employers  not  members  of  masters'  association 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holiday's,  etc , 

For  increase  of  wages,  weekly  payment,  and  time  allowance  for  pre- 
paring material  and  going  to  and  from  work , 

For  9  hours'  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

For  pay  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  load 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  for  lost  time , 

For  pay  f or  o verti  me 

For  pay  for  Saturday  half  holiday , 
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Tablb  X.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
BCJIIiDINO  TRADBS-Continaed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

Iteh- 

menta. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Forpaymentofallcflred  shortage  In  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  paTment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop , 

For  privilege  of  doing  lathing  at  plasterers'  wages 

For  privilege  of  plasterers  doing  tneir  own  lathing 

For  privilege  of  smoking  during  working  hours , 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time , 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  subcontracting  to  nonunion 
contractors , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's 
contract , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
agreement 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  reduction  of  hdurs  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  emplo}'ment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 
and  nse  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  night  work  and  holidays. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  orenimc 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours,  extra  rate  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days, payment  during  working  hours,  enforcement  of  union  ap- 
prenticeship rules,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men — 

For  reduction  of  hourson  Saturday 

For  redaction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
pay  for  Sundav  and  night  work 

For  redaction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time 
for  Sundays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  locked-out  employees  and  enforcement  of  union 


scale. 


For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  semimonthly  pavment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  holiday  work 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  doable  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays 

For  unrestricted  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sjrmpathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  journeymen's  union 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men  

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  for  enforce- 
ment of  union  scale 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  to  sign  union 
contract 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association,  for  enforcement  of 
union  scale,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  arrearages  of  dues  to  masters'  association. 

To  compel  employer  to  purchase  lumber  from  local  dealers 

To  compel  employer  to  rebuild  incomplete  foundation  because 
begun  by  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 
etc.,  to  union 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 


1 

247 

2 

1 

25 

8 

1 

1 

1,186 

13 
2 


2 

5,996 

1 
5 
40 

1 

9 

20 

10 

2M 

111 

24 

20 


177 
55 
2 
1 
1 
2 
10 

4 

2 

11 

1 

199 

1,699 

80 

3 

27 

12 


222 
1 


2 
8,114 


20 
10 
135 
60 


9 
4 

29 

1 
14 

11 
140 
55 


a  811 

29 

8 

16 

12 


1 

25 

1 

1 

25 

3 

1 


1,136 
13 


819 
1 


2,063 


79 
1 


37 


10 


1 
13 
1 
5 


199 
a  881 

1 


11 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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REPOBT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONEB   OF  LABOB. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ET€.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES—Oontinaed. 
BUII4DIN6  TRAl»K8-Coiicluded. 


Cause  or  object. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

P^ed. 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract 

19 

2 
47 

472 

32 

14 

2 
47 

472 

5 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  school  board  to  insert  union  labor  clauses  in  all  contracts. 

To  compel  World's  Fair  directors  to  employ  none  but  union  men  in 

building  trades 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

24 

8 

Total 

41,910 

023,112      a!L4iU  L  alSJ» 

CARPETING. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  change  from  day  to  piecework 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  emplojrment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  learners 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  introduction  of  the  two-loom  system 

Against  learners  doing  weavers'  worlc 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Agai nst  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  machinery 

Again<^  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  lu-e  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages ... 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  better  ventilation 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization . 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  ^vages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees... 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  remeasurement  of  work 

For  restoration  of  hours  and  wages 1 

For  restoration  of  wages 

Total 


14' 


13 


158 


22 


353 


24 


CARRIAOES  AND   WAGONS. 


Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Agaimtt  change  of  rules  *. 

Against  emplo>*ment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increa^w  of  pay 

Againt^t  paving  for  gas  on  dark  days 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  increaw  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  n'ductlon  of  hours 

For  increapc  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours •. 

For  reinstatement  of  dis<'harged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  steady  emplojTuent 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29 

21 

1 

809 

1 

3 

1 


296  j 
1 


325 


a  Not  including  15  establishments  iu  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886,  and  1  estib- 
lishment  not  reported. 
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Table  X.— OATJSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

CliOTHIlfO. 


Catise  or  object. 


Estab- 

Ifeh- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

8 
2 
5 
1 

2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 
160 

8 
160 

2 

94 

1 

1 

87 
1 
1 
5 

2* 

1 
5 

2 

7 
1 

i' 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
7 

1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

40 

148 
1 

70 

78 
1 

2 
64 

i* 

1 

1 
1 

64 

1 

1 

3 
3 

6 
6 
1 

2 
3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i' 

3 
1 
11 

I 

1 
1 

1 

6 
1 

2 

1 

14 
1 

3 

14 
1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

3 

1 

1 

8 
1 

G 
1 
64 

1 

1 

64 

1 

1 

1 

1 

969 
2 

620 

88 

261 
2 

2 

1 

30 

12 

760 

1 

is' 

11 

750 

1 

i* 

i' 

1 

is 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
5 

1 

10 

6 

Against  accepting  j9rm*s  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  worK 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work  and  for  more  sewing  ma- 
chines anof  uniform  prices 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  finished  work  to  another  part  of 

city 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit , 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  shc^  rent , 

Against  being  compelled  to  teach  additional  helpers , 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  frcHn  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work , 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work , 

Against  change  of  payday , 

Against  cutting  material  for  nonunion  cloakmakers , 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organisation  and  Join  another  .. 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union , 

Against  diachaige  of  employees , 

Against  dischaige  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  employment  of  additicHial  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  additional  helpers , 

Against  emplo]rment  of  colored  fflrls 

Against  employment  of  convict  labor , 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organi- 
sation  - 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union 
Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  Saturday  half  holi- 
day   , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  for  weekly  payment, 
reduction  of  boors,  abolition  of  black  list,  and  reinstatement  of 

discharged  employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  task , 

Against  emplojrment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  vrages , 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor , 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor  and  reduction  of 

wages 

Against  having  work  done  outside  of  shop , 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  force , 

Against  increase  of  hours w, 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages. , 

Against  introduction  of  machinery , 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nontmion 

men 

Against  introduction  of  second-class  scale 

Against  nuichine  work , 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines , 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  increase  of 

wages 

A^inst  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  reduction  of 

hours  and  weekly  payment 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rules , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discnarge  of  foreman , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  working  overtime , 

Agai nst  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  signing  contracts , 

Against  subcontracting , 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  sweating  system , 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Contiin»d 

CliOTKINO— Contiiiued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Buc- 
oeeded. 


Sue-    I 
eeeded '  Failed, 
partly. 


Against  sweating  system  and  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  regular  hours  and  payment,  recog- 
nition of  union,  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  task  system - 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material , 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours , 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  work  being  sent  out  of  city  to  be  done 

Against  working  overtime  and  deduction  from  pay  for  enforced  idle- 
ness and  for  privilege  of  drinking  beer  during  working  hours 

Against  working  with  certain  nationalities 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  new  scale , 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  enforce  use  of  union  label 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  for  discharge  of 
foreman 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men . .« 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  sweating  system 

For  apology  from  firm  for  alleged  insulting  language 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  appointment  of  an  arbitrator 

For  better  ventilation  and  modem  sanitary  conveniences 

For  better  workroom 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work ^ 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work,  abolition  of  task  system,  and 
reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recogni- 
tion of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly 
payment 

For  change  in  classification  of  work 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  d bKJharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  half  pay  while  on  strike 

For  discha^eof  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  d  ischarge  of  foreman  and  abolition  of  task  system 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  d ischaige  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  8  hours*  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules,  all  work  to  be  done  on  premises, 
and  against  employmentof  nonunion  men 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  contract  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  ... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  new  method  of  manufacturing 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  material  from  nonunion 
establ  ishment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 


81 

75 
916 
1 
2 
235 
7 
1 
5 

1 

1 

2 

248 

15 

29 

7 

72 

1 

2 

10 

11 

1 
19 


1 
96 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

86 

1 
1 

7 
857 

54 

80 

1 
4 
1 
9 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 

51 
3 

1 

1 

4 

3,530 

125 

238 

12 

1 

7G0 

1 

1 

47 


75 
465 

1 


150 
7 
1 
5 


2 

228 
15 


36 


2,816 
125 


80 


4 
809 
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Tablb  X.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
ClaOmiBMl^-Continued. 


Caose  or  object. 


9«r  tnoreaM  of  wag^sand  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  pajrment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  remstateznent  of  discharged  employees. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  agree- 


ment. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  pajnment 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  foreman,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 

For  iBorease  of  wages,  new  contract,  and  change  from  piece  to  day 
work 


For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  contractors'  union,  and  against 

firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 

delegate 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 

rules 


For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  sweating 

system 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  change  from  piece 

today  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union . 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reduction  of  rent  for 

sewing  machines 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  regular  pajrment,  and 

recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  weekly  payment,  and 

employment  of  Knights  of  Labor  only 

For  larger  workshop 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pavmen t  of  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale, 

and  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  weekly  payment 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done. 


For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  regular 
hours 


For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies , 

For  red  uction  of  hou  rs 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  task  system 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  employment  of  Knights  of  Labor  only. . , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  regular  payment , 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday , 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 
scale 


For  regular  employment 

For  regular  pa>'ment 

Fbr  regular  payment  and  against  employer's  wife  working  in  shop 

and  acting  as  boss  in  his  absence 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  forewoman 

For  removal  of  presser's  stove  from  workroom 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Saturday  half  holiday , 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  task  system 

For  weekly  payment,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 

delegate , 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere , 

In  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  establishment 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


5,540 
1 
5 
15 

9 
2 


80 
86 

30 
250 
227 

65 

SO 
20 

80 
141 

217 

150 
1 
1 
4 
1 

10 
1 

20 
151 

2 

65 

1 


63 

1 

129 

241 

1 

901 

148 

250 

2 

8 

20 
2 

4 

1 

91 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

841 

187 

850 

4 

11 

1 

70 

9 

120 

18 


64 

4,276 

1 

4 

4 


250 

227 

65 

30 
20 

20 
141 

217 

150 

1 


87 
241 


901 

148 

250 

2 

2 

29 


840 
128 
850 

8 
10 

1 

70 


78 


Sue- 
«ed^ 
partly. 


80 


64 


Failed. 


1 
881 


10 


1 
2 
1 
2 
73 


23 
"2 


1 
28 


87 


1 

44 
18 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
CIjOTHING— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

To  comnel  emolovor  to  loin  emDlovees*  union 

8 

1 
1 
1 

6 

3 
1 

To  compel  employer  to  join  employees'  union  and  for  reduction  of 
bours                                         ....................................... 

To  compel  employer  to  sIku  a  year's  contract 

1 

To  comDel  emolover  to  wTthdrav  from  taJloi^R  union 

1 
5 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  tbeir  discbarge 

I 

Total • 

19,696 

14,460 

1,6a 

3,7M 

COAL    AND  COKE. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  for  work  done  under  new  system  . . . . 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discnmination  in  allotment  of  cars 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 

obnoxious  rules 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  labor 

Against  allied  excess!  ve  charges  for  blacksmithing 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  and  discharge  of  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  and  for  fortnightly  payment  and 

lower  topping  of  care 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 

coal  and  for  reduction  in  price  of  powder 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking,  increase  in  size  of  cars,  and  for 

ado  ption  of  ne w  seal e 

Agai nst  al  1  eged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  alternative  of  signing  agreement  to  work  until  end  of  year 

or  reduction  of  wages 

Against  being  assessed  to  pa v  company's  physician 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder  at  company's  store 

Against  being  compelled  to  enlarge  entries  in  mines 

Against  being  compelled  to  mine  2,100  instead  of  2,000  pounds  per 

ton  and  against  being  docked 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  sharpening  tools 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company^  store 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  day  to  contract  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  fortnightly  to  monthly  pavTuent 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  day  to  pay  by  the  hour 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

Against  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  in  lunch  hour,  and  order  to  empty  chutes  before 

quitting  work 

A^nst  change  in  method  of  dinging  coal 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  in  shape  of  care 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  coal  screen  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  change  of  payday 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  change  to  summer  scale  earlier  than  usual 

Against  coal  being  shipped  to  localities  where  strike  was  pending  ... 
Against  coal  minere  being  compelled  to  carry  prop  timber  and  for 

adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  coal  minere  being  compelled  to  put  up  props  and  lay  their 

own  tracks 

Against  company  establishing  maximum  weight  for  carload  of  coal. 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance 

Against  contract  system ; 

Against  deduction  from  wages  to  pay  physician  and  for  privilege  of 

selecting  physician 

Against  delay  in  blacksmithing  for  minera 

AgaiUHt  demand  for  higher  topping  of  care 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 


28 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

I 
1 

r 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

6 

6 

5 
3 

18 

7 

10 



5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 
2 

I 

17 



1 

S 

2 

1 



1 
2 

2 

1 

.6 

1 
1 

28 

2 
1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 
2 

1 

8 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i' 

i 

1 

3 

1 

4 
7 

6* 
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Table  X.-€AUSE8,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— CJontinued. 
COAIj  and  COK£--Contlnued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  docking  wet  coal 

Against  diiTcr  being  compelled  to  pay  for  mule  killed  bv  accident. . 

Against  drivers  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oU  used 

Against  employer  and  superintendent  doing  miners'  work 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  colored  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employment  of  convicts 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men j 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  being  compelled  to 
work  too  near  the  Are 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce  payment  of 
dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of  union,  or  for  their  dis- 
cbarsre  .............................................................. 

Against  extni  work  wi  thout  extra  pay 

Against  filling  orders  for  mines  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  filling  slack 

Against  fireman  being  compelled  to  do  blacksmitbing 

Against  firm  supplying  goods  to  boycotted  establishment 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  union  assessments  of  delin- 
quent employees 

Against  increase  in  price  of  coal  furnished  miners 

Against  increase  in  size  of  cars 

Against  increase  in  v.  eight  of  ton  from  2,250  to  2,500  pounds 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  bnishing  in  coal  mine 

Against  increase  of  force •-.-. 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  coal  screens 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  mine  filling  orders  for  another  mine  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  do  brushing 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  push  cars  in  and  out  of  mine — 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  remove  loaded  cars 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  overcharge  in  supplies,  powder,  tools,  etc 

Against  overcrowding 

Against  payment  in  ume  checks 

Againtit  periorming  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending .'. 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  pay  for  dead  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  com- 
pany's stores  and  for  fortnightly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc. 

Again24t  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  company's  stores — 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  employment  of  check  weighman. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  forpavmentin  cash 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly 
payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  semimonthly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  si^ng  away  rights  under  State  law. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty  and  for  fortnightly 
payment 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  signing  contracts  allowing  firm  to  pay  any  bill  presented 
against  employees 

Against  signing  Ironclad  contract 

Against  signiiur  ironclad  contract  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis^ 
charged  employees 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  transfer  of  employees  to  another  department 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  breaker  at  tipple 

Against  use  of  breakers  on  coal  screen 

Against  use  of  certain  safety  lamp 


2 

1 

1 

8,901 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
26 

2 
16 
4 

1 
1 
1 
16 

1 
.      6 

1 
5 

1 
8 
8 
18 

1 
1 
5 
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15 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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Table  X,— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTBIES-Continued. 
OOAI.  AND  COKK-Gontinued. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Flailed. 


Against  use  of  electrical  mining  machines  without  Jacketed  motor.. 

Against  use  of  fork  instead  of  shovel  in  coal  mine 

Against  use  of  imperfect  scales 

Against  use  of  spreader  over  coal  screens 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  working  injured  mule 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  abolition  of  coal  screen 

For  abolition  of  contract 

For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  abolition  of  ironclad  contract  and  against  being  compelled  to 

trade  at  company's  store 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  proposed 

For  adoption  of  new  scale,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of 

union 


For  adoption  of  sliding  scale 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  for  docking  miners  for  slate  and  dirt 

sent  out  with  coal 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  employment  of  check  weighman.. . 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  appointment  of  check  weighman  to  be  paid  by  company 

For  appointment  of  miner  as  check  weighman 

For  better  board •. 

for  better  powder  for  miners 
or  better  ventilation 

For  better  ventilation  and  repair  of  machinery 

For  change  from  cooperative  to  wage  system 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  tvages , 

For  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis , 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basLs , 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  basis  and  fortnightly 

payment 

For  change  in  machinery , 

For  change  in  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  paymen t 

For  change  In  method  of  piece  payment  and  against  being  com- 
pelled to  trade  at  company's  store f 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment  and  each  cutter  to  work  in 

separate  section  of  mine 

For  change  in  system  of  determining  wages 

For  change  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  coal  screen  and  better  ventilation , 

For  change  of  coal  screen  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  of  date  of  expiration  of  contract , 

For  change  of  mine  scales 

For  change  of  pav  day , 

For  change  of  rules , 

For  change  of  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weigh- 
man 


Forchangeof  rules  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  coke  ovens  to  be  drawn  every  other  day 

For  company  to  have  roadway  in  mine  sprinkled 

For  conference  with  operators  by  committee  of  miners 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged physician  

For  discharge  of  contractor 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  restoration  of  check-off  system 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  disclmrge  of  employees  not  In  good  standing  In  union 

For  discharge  of  fire  boss 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees , 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  Chinese  labor. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 


1 
4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1,286 

94 

69 

1 

58 
100 

2 
6 
2 

12 
1 

28 
1 

14 
1 
1 
4 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
8 

24 

2 

1 

2 

24 


1 
1 
109 
1 
6 
1 
8 
4 
2 

1 

7 
8 

1 
1 
6 
1 
1 

1 

1 
18 
14 


1 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
COAIj  and  OOKB— CoDtinned. 


Canse  or  object 


Estab- 

linh- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  discharge  of  inspector 

For  dischaige  of  mine  boss 

For  dischaiKe  of  mine  boas  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  mine  bosses 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  double  pay  for  bandii  ng  frozen  or  wet  ore : 

For  8-hour  day,  including  time  going  to  and  from  stables 

For  employment  of  certain  check  weighman 

For  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  employment  of  check  weighman  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees  

For  enforcement  of  mining  laws  concerning  the  placing  of  timbers.. 

For  enforcement  of  screen  law 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  forks 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale,  better  ventilation,  and  more  feed 
for  mules 

For  enlargement  of  entrance  to  mine  that  mules  might  be  used 

For  equal  rate  of  wages  wtnter  and  summer 

For  extra  pay  for  loading  slack  and  nut  coal 

For  extra  pay  when  doing  spragger's  work : 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  full  pay  for  time  worked 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  rate  on  larger  coal  cars 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  incre&se  of  wages  and  against  introduction  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  new  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  signing  contracts 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  check  weighman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  free  oi  1 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages  and  lower  topping  of  cars 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privilege  of  employing  discharged  em- 
ployees as  check  weighmen 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

Tor  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  repairs  on  company's  houses  occupied  by 
employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  use  of  scales 

For  increase  of  wages  awarded  by  arbitration  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  decrease  in  size  of  can,  and  against  alleged 
exceiMive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  superintendent,  abolition  of 
truck  system,  and  discontinuance  of  Sunday  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  employment  of  check  weighmen,  semi- 
monthly payment,  and  against  nonunion  pledge 

For  increase  of  wages  for  dead  work  and  against  being  compelled 
to  mine  2,836  instead  of  2,586  pounds  per  ton 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 
rules 


For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union, 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
change  in  method  of  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  leduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
reinstatement  of  discharged  emplovees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reauction  of  price  for  blacksmithing,  and 
change  of  rules , 

For  increase  of  wages,  semimonthly  pavment.  reduction  in  price  of 
powder,  abolition  of  sliding  scale  and  truck  system,  and  recogni- 
tion of  union 

For  more  compressed  air 

For  more  feed  for  mules 


1 
10 

1 
2 
6 
1 

16 
1 
8 
6 

28 

8 

1 

49 

1 

54 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

88 
1 
2 
1 
5 
5,979 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

29 
1 
2 
3 

3 

87 

6 
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1 

61,238 

1 


19 
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2 
52,592 
1 
1 
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2  I. 


850 


8 

2 
5 

82 


1 
28 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901.  ■ 
6  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901. 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
COAL  AND  COKE-Oontinued. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  more  heat  in  breakers 

For  more  mine  cars 

For  more  mining  machines 

For  mules  in  coal  mines 

For  new  safety  catches  on  elevator  cage 

For  pay  by  the  bushel  instead  of  by  the  wagon 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  for  the  broken  bushel 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  semimonthly  instead  of  monthly  pay- 


ment. 


For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal  and  weekly  payment 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  props  and  against  being  docked 

For  pay  for  slack 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  against  being  compelled  to  trade 

at  company's  store 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  semimonthly  payment , 

For  placing  docking  system  in  hands  of  check  wcighman , 

For  privilege  of  blasting  of tener  than  twice  a  day 

For  privilege  of  joining  union , 

For  privilege  of  smoking  in  mine  during  noon  hour , 

For  privilege  of  working  eight  consecutive  hours , 

For  readjustment  of  wages , 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners , 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  union , 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  afi^nst  subcontracting  to  nonunion 

contractors 

For  recognition  of  union  and  modification  of  mine  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  in  price  of  house  rent  and  supplies 


For  reduction.in  price  of  powder  and  lower  topping  of  cars 

For  reduction  in  price  of  powder,  privilege  of  riding  down  slope  to 


work,  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies , 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies  and  semimonthly  payment , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 
For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . 
For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine 

basis 


For  reduction  of  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  employees , 

For  regular  payment , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  coal 
screen , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  nilcs 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  rcc(^?nition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regiilar  payment .. . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reiustatemen t  of  d ischarged  mine  boss 

For  removal  of  obstruction  from  coal  screen 

For  repair  of  coal  screens  and  change  of  rules , 

For  restoration  of  union  scale  and  yearly  contract 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  half  hour  at  noon 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  better  powder 

For  semiraon thly  payment  and  change  of  coal  screen 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  retention  of  less  wages 

For  .semimonthly  payment,  lower  topping  of  cars,  discharge  of  fore- 
man, and  appointmcntof  check  weighman 

For  weekly  pa.vment 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder ... 

In  sjTnpatny  with  locked-ont  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for  their  discharge 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
9 
S 

41 

1 
1 

3 

1 

16 

9 

216 

1 
1 

43 
1 

28 
2 
1 
2 
1 

14 

61 
8 

48 
1 

75 
1 
1 

47 

4 

94 
34 

1 

560 

8 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 


14 

1 
126 


Sue-    I 
ceeded   Failed, 
partly,  i 


47 


o4 
2 


13  I 
.... 


2! 


84 

a67 


21 


6 

2 

47 

2 


1 

17 

1 


1 
43 

1 
18 

1 


60 
2 

48 


84 


1 
a488 

1 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
€OAI«  ANB  COKS-^Condaded. 


Cause  or  object. 


To  compel  employer  to  close  works  one  day  on  death  of  employee . . 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  whips 

To  compel  employer  to  limit  number  of  miners 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  reopen  closed  mine 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  check 

weighman 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 

etc.,  to  union 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 

etc.,  to  union  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men -. 

To  com  pel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  at  mine  instead  of  at  railroad 

station 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  before  screening 

To  compel  manager  to  join  mine  managers'  union 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  Chicago  agreement » 

To  enforce  payment  of  du^,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Total 14,576    a3,lH    a4,187      a7,26© 


Estab-      c,-^.    I    Suc- 

llah-   'ceededi^^^*^*^^ 
«««♦,,  jCeeaea.j       jj 


ments. , 


1 
1 
1 
8 
5 

7 

8 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

22 

143 


1 

18 
128 


Failed. 


1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
20 


COOPKRAOE. 


Against  being  compelled  to  correct  alleged  imperfect  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  loss  resulting  from  defective 
barrels - 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay , 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  obscene  writing 

A^inst  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  which  was  obtain- 
ing other  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was  pend- 
ing  

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  performing  work  for  nonunion  establishment 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  preimred  supplies 

For  increase  of  wagesand  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  cmd  yearly  contract 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  union  label  to  be  put  on  product 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  rei nstatemen t  of  discharged  employees 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


1 

4 

2 
6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
120 
6 
12 
1 

.1 

4 
1 

} 

2 
665 

4 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
8 

1 

4 

1 
3 

1 
8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

67 
1 

12 

1 

........ 

1 

69 
6 

1 

is" 

4 

1 

5 
1 



1 

1 
1 
2 



447 
4 

1 

io' 

63 

145 

i 

8 

1 

1 



1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

6 
8 

891 

574     70 

247 

a  Not  including  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  14, 1901, 1  establishment 
in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20. 1901,  and  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES—Continued. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLBN  C»OODS. 


CanM  or  object 


Against  alleged  discrimliuttion  in  fkyor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  beingcompellcd  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  abolition  of  rule  re- 
quiring knitters  to  pay  for  needles  broken 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  readjustment  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstateflient  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  running  four  looms  instead  of  three 

Against  subcontracting ; 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  ofunion  rules 

Forchangefromday  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  noliday 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  overtime , 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  ef  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  weekly  payment 

Total 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
151 
1 
1 

23 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 


280 


80 


48 


Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 


20 


54 


Failed. 


COTTON  OOODS. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale  and  reduction  of  number  of 
picks  in  weaving , 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  exces8ive  fines 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines  and  increase  of  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines  and  poor  Quality  of  material 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  needles  used  in  excess  of  cer- 
tain allowance 

Against  being  compelled  to  teach  additional  helpers 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  matenal 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  in  machinery  causing  reduction  of  wages 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  bovs 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  extra  hours , 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen  and  for  increase  of  wages, 

Against  employment  of  learners 


1 

2 



s 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!*!!-'.. 

6 
8 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continaed. 
COTTON  GOODS—Concladed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 
6 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
9 

2 
2 
8 
1 

2 
8 
26 
1 
1 
1 
166 
9 
8 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

251 

1 

6 
20 

2 

8 

1 

1 

6 
1 

8 

1 

2 
1 

'"  ai' 

1 
(a) 

a'e 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

15 

1 
1 

Y 

1 

1 
1 

1 

10 

1 
61 

i* 

106 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

8 

1 

1 

47 

19 

185 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
I 

1 

I 



1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
5 

1 

8 
15 

1 
1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

1 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

637 

a  120 

a  79 

a  436 

Against  employment  of  new  overseer  to  take  part  of  work  from  old 
overseer , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  better  treatment 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  wprk  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece  

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  length  of  cut  in  weaving 

Against  increase  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  making  up  lost  time  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  excessive  speed  of  machinery . 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  change  in  machinery 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Agai  nst  sjntem  of  measuring  work , 

Against  system  of  weighing  yam , 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  against  fines  for  imperfect  work . . 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  in  machinery ; 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  improvement  of  tenements 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  fined  for  imperfect  work . .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  length  of  cut 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices , 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  bo  done 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  di»eharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  working 
overtime , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  rules 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  discharge  of  superin- 
tendent  , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremen , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  inspector 

For  restoration  of  wages , 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthl V  payment 

For  slower  speed  of  machinery 

For  weekl  V  payment 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  in  same  establishment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  ioin  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  close  factory  at  night 

Total 


a  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901. 
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IM>]IEBSTI€  SBBVICK. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Aealnst  bein^  compelled  to  breakfast  before  7.30  a.  m.,  and  for 
oetter  board 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  costumes  from  head  waiter 

Against  being  compelled  to  occupy  objectionable  quarters 

Against  being  compelled  to  wear  uniform  designated  by  manager. . . 

Against  change  from  day  to  per-cent-of -sales  system  of  payment 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  demand  by  firm  for  return  of  fine  paid  by  head  waiter  to 
union 

Against  discharge  of  employees ; 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organi- 
zation  

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  pay  for  overtime  . . . . 

Against  employment  of  women 4 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  discharge  of  colored  head  waiter... 


Against  order  to  search  head  waiter,  accused  of  stealing. . 
Against  pantrymen  being  compelled  to  do  waiters'  worK  . 


Against  paying  fee  to  employment  agency 

Against  reauctlon  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  adoption  of  imion  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  better  treatment 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  d  ischarge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter  and  against  discharge  of  waiters' 

hel  pers 

For  employment  of  a  certain  bartender 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  increase  of  force  and  better  treatment 

For  increase  of  wages 

.  For  increase  of  wages  and  against  performing  extra  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recogniti<>n  of  union 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wi^es  and  two  meals  per  day 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  paymen t  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees , 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reinata tement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

In  svmpathy  with  strike  elsewhere  

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement , 


Total. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
3 
1 

2 

21 

1 

2 

1 
1 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 

36 
3 

1 
6 
1 
2 
4 
3 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
238 
1 
6 

11 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 

13 
2 

86 
1 


468 


13 


21 


130 


122 


125 


15 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
15 
8 


1 
1 

1 
56 


4 
4 
1 

)8 
2 

35 


218 


FOOD  PRKPABATIONS. 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  bakers  being  compelled  to  peddle  bread 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer,  and  for  adoption 

of  union  scale -* 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer,  and  for  increase 

of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer,  and  for  increase 

of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer,  and  for  reduction 

of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  shop  (living  with  employer) 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  discharge  of  employees 


1 

1 

50 

12 

17 

7 

366 

1 
1 
2  ! 

1  i 


1 
1 

8 

4 
7 

350 

1 


1 

'49 

4 

IS 
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Tablb  X.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
FOOD  FttBFAlKATIONfl-^Coiitinued. 


Cause  or  object. 


EvUb- 
lisfa- 
ments. 


Against  dischait^e  of  foreman 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages ■ 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  loading  Lake  Shore  cars 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  pay  for  overtime 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  machine-made  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establif>hment , 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours , 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

For  abolition  of  night  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  umon,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale,  aud  for  discharge  of 
foreman 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  apolofiry  from  firm  for  charges  mode  against  employees 

For  better  board 

For  better  lodging 

For  better  treatment 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  night  today  work 

For  change  from  night  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  employment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime •. 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  Mith 
employer 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men.... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  Tost  time , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time and  Sundays , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  free  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  enforced  idlenees 

ForpaV  for  overtime 

For  privilege  of  afB x ing  union  label 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat 

For  recognlti  on  of  un  ion , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  pay  for 
overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men... 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  nignt  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  of  rules 


1 
1 

1 
1 
4 

80 
1 
2 

38 
4 
1 
1 
2 

82 
1 
1 

61 
1 
8 
8 
1 

12 

1 

1 

128 

1 

40 
9 

21 
104 

1 
12 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
74 
8 
8 
5 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
874 
4 

1 
96 

47 

1 

1 

657 

1 

5 

6 

2 

1 

183 

3 

2 

27 

14 

8 

1 

1,072 

13 

927 
10 
23 
77 
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9 

14 
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20 
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1 

1 
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3 

8 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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10 

»4 
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95 
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1 

1 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMIS8IONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
FOOD  PBEPARATIONS—Coucluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FUled. 


For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  redaction  of  hours,  employment  of  union  men  only,  and  against 
being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

For  reduction  of  hours,  pay  for  overtime,  and  against  being  com- 
pelled to  board  with  employer 

For  regular  employment 

For  regular  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  dtecnarged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages ^ 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  tniss  hoops 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement  as  to  wages  and  hours  and 
for  employment  of  union  men  only 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract  and  against  employ- 
men  t  of  nonun ion  men 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


5,126       3,350 


42 


FUUNITUBE. 


Against  abolition  of  Siaturday  half  holiday 

Against  abolition  of  the  lunch-time  system 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  being  compelled  to  put  tags  on  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work , 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades  

Against  employment  of  additional  appreutices 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foreman,  etc 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  hours  with  corresponding  Increase  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  return  to  the  ten- hour  system 

Against  signing  contract  releasing  firm  from  liability  in  ca.se  of 
accident 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  under  nonunion  foreman  and  change  from  day  to 
piece  work ' , 

For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharf^e  of  foreman  and  against  piecework , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  arbitration  of  grievances 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  , 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharKC  of  nonunion  foreman 

For8  hours'  work  with  10  hours'  pay 


2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
28 

2 

3 
28 

2 

1 

4 

4 
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1 
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1 
1 
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1 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTBIES-Continoed. 
FUBNITURB-^Conelnded. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


For  {ncrcasc  of  hours  and  wa«rcs 

For  increase  of  wa^es 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men — 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  in  method  of  giving  out  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hourn 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  foreman. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  to  compel  employer 
to  sign  union  contract 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  pavment  of  wagesoverdue  and  regular  payment 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours | 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages.' 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  emplosrment  of  additional  ap- 
prentices  

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  emplovment  of  nonunion  men  . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework 

■  For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  regular  payment •. 

For  regular  payment  in  cash , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman , 

For  restoration  of  wages 

In  sympathy  with  locKed-ont  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Tocompel  others  to  strike  for  reduction  of  hours , 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discbarge 


Total 1,108 


1 
206 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

79 
2 
2 
1 


1 
4 

1 
8 
1 
6 
605 
2 

1 
2 

17 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

14 
1 

10 
1 

18 
1 


1 
109 


1 
180 

1 

1 

1 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


871 


Failed. 


29  { 


IIG 


49 

"i 


56 

1 
1 


1 

1 

5 

846 

1 


621 


GI^SS. 


Against  adoption  of  piece-price  system 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  overwork  of  horse 

Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  being  docked 

Against  certain  daily  task 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  of  rules 

Againstdemand  for  unlimited  output  per  day 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  nonunion  men. 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  different  labor  organiza- 
tion  

Against  employment  of  more  than  two  apprentices  to  a  glass  fur- 
nace   

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  firm  supplving  material  to  nonunion  establishment 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  Increase  of  apprentices 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  intrcduction  of  machinery 

a  Strike  sUU  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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11 
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7 
1 
1 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  X.-CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

C>I«ASS— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
Iceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  obnoxious  niles 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  qnality  of  material , 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  Increase  of  apprentices 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  system  of  grading  work  and  nolation  of  union  rules 

Against  use  of  time  clocks  and  tickets 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  change  from  turn 
to  piece  work , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages  .. 

For  adoption  of  union  rules ^ 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men , 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) 

For  change  from  piece  today  work 

For  cha  nge  from  piece  to  turn  work , 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment , 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  dischaige  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foremen 

For  dischaige  ol  nonunion  employees ■ 

For  employment  of  helpers ! , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  full  day's  pay  if  working  after  12  m 

For  glass  to  be  cu t  in  larger  sizes 

For  guaranty  against  reduction  of  wages  on  change  of  appliances . .. 

For  increase  of  force * 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees . . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union  . 

For  longer  time  for  dinner , 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  pa3rment  of  wages  retained  by  firm  at  request  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recc^nition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules.. 

For  reinstatement  of  dlschargca  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

Insympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  establishment 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  ice  water 

To  compel  employer  to  open  works  earlier  in  the  morning 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  enforce  agreement 

Total 


1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
205 
1 
1 

14 
1 
8 
6 
1 
4 
3 
1 

31 
16 
20 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


60 


699       a209 


1 
I 
1 
21 
3 
2 


1 
115 


4 
2 
1 

ao 

15 
12 
1 


a44 


aS44 


a  Not  including  2  estabUshmeuts  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1»  1891 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

JUBATHEU  AND  I^BATHKR  GOODS. 


Cause  or  object. 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 


Failed. 


Aj?aJnstiidoption  of  proposed  scale 

AgaiiiNt  beiij^  docked 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  today  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  tan nirg 

Against  change  of  pay  dav 

Against  discharge  df  emplovees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  extra  work 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages , 

Against  employ  men  t  of  foreign  1  abor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 1 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union  , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc , 

Againstincreaseofamountof  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  journeymen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

Against  threatened  lockout 

Against  truck  system ; 

Against  usin^  nonunion-made  material 

Against  women  doing  men's  work 

Against  working  with  colored  men * 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adopt  ion  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  an  ion  lules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale , 

For  apology  from  firm  f^  charges  made  against  employees 

Forcnange  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  today  work , 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees ^ 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  houra 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  remain  neutral  in  strike  pending  In  other 
establishments 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
192 
1 
2 
14 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
6 
1 
7 
1 
2 
8 


882 


124 


20  ; 


37 


21 
1 


108 
1 


12 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 


221 


I^UniBER. 


Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment 
Against  Arm  supplying  material  to  obnoxious  establishment .. . 
Against  Increase  of  hours 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
li  IIJHBES— Ooncladed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
ments. 


FlUlod. 


Against  pavment  in  time  checks , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment , 

Agaiilst  reduction  of  wages  and  retendon  of  part  of  wages , 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  truck  system  and  employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  for 

increase  of  wages  and  monthly  payment 

Against  truck  system  and  for  regular  payment 

For  discbarge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men, 

For  employment  of  union  men  only 

For  increase  of  f or  je , 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from 

work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  ., 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  and  weekly  pa>inent... 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment  in 

cash 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 

weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  weeklv  payment,  yearly  contract,  and  against 

compulsory  insurance,  deduction  from  wages  to  pay  company's 

phyucian,  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  stores 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue ^ 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  better  board 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  regular  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment ^ 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  regular  payment 

For  regular  payment  in  cash 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  steady  employment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  enforce  agreement 

Total 


1 
12 

8 
1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

1 

8 

132 

1 
1 

1 
160 

1 
1 
1 

4 

1 


1  t. 
26 


14 


149 


77 


MACHINES   AND  JflACIIlNBRY. 


Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
obnoxious  rules 

Against  being  docked 

Against  blacksmiths  being  compelled  to  do  boiler  makers'  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  for  increase  of  wages . .. 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades  

Against  employees  working  at  other  than  their  regular  occupation 
and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees . . . ., 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  Arm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  commission  on  work  done 

Against  helpers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  ol  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  premium  sjrstem 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
mLACHINES  AND  IHACHINERY-Continued. 


Caiisc  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  periorming  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  alleged  discrimination  against  union 

men. 


Against  reduction  o:  wages  and  boys  doing  men's  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  running  two  machines  instead  of  one  and  change  in  scale 
for  piecework 

Against  shuttera  being  put  on.lower  sash  of  windows  of  workroom . 

Against  signing  agreement  not  to  demand  increase  of  wages  ....... 

Against  use  of  Doycotted  patterns , 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending 

Against  use  of  tags  and  numbers  on  pieces  of  work 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  tff  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  today  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  abolition  of  contract  system. 

For  change  from  piece  today  work  and  against  employment oi  non- 
union men , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages , 

For  change  of  working  hours,  discharge  of  engineer,  and  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  employee , 

For  discbarge  of  certain  nationalities , 

For  discbarge  of  employees 

For  discbarge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 

For  discbarge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  colored  laborers  doing  jour- 
neymen's work 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman. 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  superintendent , 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers , 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  full  pay  lor  extra  work 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  of  wages  and  a  year's  con t rac t 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  agree- 
ment. 


For  increase  of  wages  of  wme  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  against  employer  doing 
journeyman's  work,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 
apprenticeship  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  naif  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays,  holidays,  and  after  midnight,  and 
adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  half  for  overtime,  Saturday  half 
holiday,  and  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

Forpavmentof  wages  overdue 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  Into  shop 

For  privilege  of  leaving  shop  when  day's  work  is  done,  before  blow- 
ing of  whistle 


1 

1 

«5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 
6 

1 
1 
4 
1 

4 
6 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
199 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 
3 

1 

14 
1 


285 

16 
2 
1 

10 

1 


1 

1 

;05 


39  , 




2* 

1 
9 

8 

1 

2 
21 

285 

3 

1 

8 

2* 

16 

1 

9 

1 
1 

■ 

1 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 
mACHINES  AND  MACHlinBfiY-Ooncluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Forrccognitionof  committee  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 

and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  time  and  half  for 

overtime , 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  regular  payment , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  semimonthly  pa vment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime , 

For  weekly  payment 

In  anticipation  of  alockout 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  emplover  to  join  masters'  association,  for  enforcement  of 

union  scale,  ana  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
4 
1 

1 

205 

2 

2 


1,174 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


75 


16 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


125 


Failed. 


104 
2 
1 


84 
1 

16 
2 
6 


424 


IfIETAI^8  AND  HIBTALLIC  GOODS. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  accepting  Arm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  new  time  card 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  allowing  nonunion  men  in  a  striking  establitmment  to  per- 
lorm  work  in  a  union  shop 

Against  alternative  of  reduction  of  wages  or  change  in  method  of 
doing  work 

Against  ah  order  misunderstood  by  employees 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  correct  alleged  imperfect  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  formerly  done  by  others 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  burnt  iron 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  helpers 

Against  being  docked 

Against  boarding  at  company's  houses  and  truck  sj'stem 

Against  bricklayers  doing  housesmith's  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  discharge  of  employees. 

Against  change  from  two  to  one  turn  per  day 

Against  change  from  two  to  three  turns  per  day 

Against  change  in  kind  of  material , 

Against  change  in  kind  of  shears 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  payment  and  for  recognition  of  onion. 

Again.st  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  change  of  pay  day  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Agai nst  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boy  alleged  to  have  been  expc^ed  to  small- 
pox   , 

Against  employment  of  boys  as  sheet-tin  separators 


2 

1 



2 

6 
1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

15 

4 
1 

- 1 

1 

2 

I 

2 
2 

i* 

2 

i 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 



4 
2 

1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
JHBTALS  AND  JHBTAI^iaC  ttOODS— Continued. 


Caose  or  object. 


Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Aiainst  emplojrment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men ,. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  person 

Against  feeding  their  own  machines  (nailers) 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  adoption  of  uniform  scale. 
Against  fines  lor  Imperfect  work  and  for  discharge  of  employees. . . . 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  foi  Increase  of  wages 

Against  fines  for  tarainess 

Against  finishing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men 

Against  foreman  doing  journeyman's  Mrork  and  for  limit  to  work 

per  day 

Against  frequent  change  of  rolls  and  consequent  loss  of  time 

Against  handling  alleged  light  scrap  at  heavy  scrap  rate  per  ton . . . 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  Increase  of  hours  and  amount  of  work  per  hour 

Against  Increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  pay  for  overtime 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  number  of  heats  per  day  in  steel  mill 


Against  Increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay. 

Against  Interference  by  firm  with  work  of  nailers'  (contractors') 

employeea 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Afi^inst  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  boys 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  unless  operated  by  union  men... 

Against  laborers  doing  joamesrmen's  work 

Against  making  a  certain  style  of  chain 

Against  making  six  heats  per  day 

Against  molder  being  compelled  to  teach  additional  apprentices  .... 

Against  obnoxious  rules , 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men 

Against  order  forbidding  employees  bringing  beer  luto  shop  and 

drinking  It  during  working  hours , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending , 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  readjustment  of  scale  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  force  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  helpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men  .... 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  signing  contracts 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  accident  fund 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Against  use  of  certain  machinery  and  Increase  of  hours 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  using  patterns  of  an  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  on  undesirable  patterns 
Against  working  overtime 


Estob- 

liflh- 

ments. 


ceeaeo.  partly. 


Against  working  three  turns  per  day 

Against  working  under  Knights  of  Labor  scale 

Against  working  with  certain  nationalities 

Against  work ing  with  colored  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  proposed . 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  a  year's  contract 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 


1 
1 
1 

74 
4 

18 
1 
1 

U 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

£2 
1 

20 
2 
1 
2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 

16 
1 
1 


66 
2 
10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
633 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
6 

1 
1 
3 
1 

10 
1 
1 
2 
2 

66 
1 
1 
5 

29 

10 


14 


124 


Failed. 


50 


29 


35 
4 
11 


12 

1 
1 


41 

2 
8 


2 

1 

359 

1 
1 

1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
61 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— ContinuecL 
JVETALS  AND  HETAI^I^IC  GOODS-^Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeshi  p  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages. . . 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  ad<^ption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  deduction  from  pay  for  in 
surance 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em 
ployees - 

For  apology  from  firm  for  alleged  insulting  language 

For  better  sanitary  conditions 

For  change  from  amalgamated  to  old  scale 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work .^ 

For  change  from  piece  today  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale . 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  union  scale  . . . 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages . . , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  recognition  of  union 

For  change  in  machinery 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work, 


For  change  of  basis  of  wages 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  pay  day  andretention  of  less  wages  as  guaranty 

For  change  of  rules 

For  definite  understanding  as  to  price  list 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  employment  of  assistant  stokers 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  price  list  to  be  posted 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  dischaige  of  superintendent  and  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  division  of  work  in  dull  season  instead  of  discharge  of  employees. 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers , 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  equalization  of  hours 

For  extra  rate  for  holidays  and  Sundays 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  increase  and  readj  ustmen  t  of  wages 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages,  abolition  of  piecework,  and  recognition  of 
union 

For  increase  of  wages  according  to  agreement , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  machine-made  horseshoes. . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  coal  wheelers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  estab- 
lishment   

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  new  molding  flasks 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force .^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  w^es  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.. 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  2  establishmenta 
in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 


2 

1 

'  1 
1 
4 
5 
2 
1 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
5 
8 

11 
2 
6 

18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1,659 

12 
9 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
7 

8 
4 

1 
1 

54 
269 

81 
6 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
JHETALS  and  niBTAI<Ll€  GOODS— €k>nclu<led. 


Canae  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


For  increajse  of  wages  and  return  of  foreman  transferred  to  another 
department 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  pa vment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  nonuoion  employees,  and  adop- 
tion of  fixed  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  or  increase  of  running  time 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union  . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  semimonthly  payment. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  dis- 
charge of  foreman,  correct  record  of  time,  and  pay  for  overtime  . . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  nolidays 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees 

For  material  to  be  sorted  and  brought  to  workmen's  benches 

For  more  fix  (puddlers) 

For  new  burrs 

For  pay  by  the  ton 

For  pay  for  clay  bars 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work  and  reinstatement  of  disoliarged  employees. 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime : 

For  pay  for  second-quality  axes 

For  pay  for  work  lost  because  of  underheated  iron 

For  pay  for  work  not  completed  because  of  laek  of  material 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue  and  uniform  wages 

For  privilege  of  brining  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  employing  helpers 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  going  to  picnic 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  ot  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  apprentices 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  enforcemen  t  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  force 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recoraition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturaay » 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  adoption 
of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

Fbr  regular  payment 

For  rmnstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  employee  to  former  position 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  weekly  pajrment 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  in  cash 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  establish  standard  by  which  to  judge  defcc^ 
Ive  work 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


620 

66 

1 

1 
10 

1 

84 

1 
4 

91 
6 

26 
9 
1 
1 

22 
6 

10 
1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
9 

59 

1 

1 
2 


4,662 


1 
1 
15 
8 
375 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


a  2, 119 


Failed. 


65  I 


1  I 
1  '. 


24 


180 
66 


1 

10 


20 


4 

15 
8 
1 


16 
'6 
**4 


2 

1 

9 

58 


a  472  I   a2.05B 


a  Not  Including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  and  2  establishments 
in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901. 
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REPOET   OF   THE    OOMMTSSIOKER   OF   LABOR 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  FTC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Contmned. 

jnUSlCAI^  INSTKUHSNT8. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  Introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  signing  contract  releasing  firm  from  liability  in  case  of 

accident 

Against  working  overtime 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  dischargeof  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonnnion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dischaTge  of  contractor , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  redu c ti on  of  hou  rs 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


PAPER  AND  PAPER  CSOODS. 


Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  firm  supplying  goods  to  boycotted  establishment 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  employees. 

For  enforcement  of  union  niles 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  guaranty  of  eleven  months'  work  during  year 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  restoration  of  wages 

Total 


43 


20 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed. 
partly. 


POTTERY*   EARTIIEN1¥ARE,  ETC 


Against  apprentices  doing  joumoymon's  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  gocnis 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  ware  and  for  adoption 

of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  discnarge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  apprentices , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  truck  system , 

Against  violation  of  agreement , 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 1 , 

For  adoption  of  uni form  scale , 

For  adoption  of  uliion  apprenticeship  niles , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  discnarge  of  forewoman 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  longer  time  for  dinner,  to  be  made  up  in  the  evening 

For  longer  time  for  filling  and  burning  kiln 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


179 


24 


1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 
1 

38 

8S 

i' 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

30 

27 

1 

1 

1 

3* 

1 
1 

1 

1 

j^ 
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Table  X,— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

PRINTING  ANB  PUBLISHING. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

lUfh- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly. 


Against  accepting  trade  dollars  in  payment  of  wages 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  emplovees 

Affainst  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
lor  adoption  of  union  scale 

Againstapprenticesdoing  Journeymen's  work...-. 

Against  bastard  type 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  unsold  papers 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  choice  made  of  men  to  operate  machines 

Against  consolidation  with  another  newspaper 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  and  employment  of  nonunion  foreman.. 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  men  l>elonging  to  diflerent  labor  organi- 
zation 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  employment  of  w<Hnen  and  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  women  as  apprentices 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  Interchanging  ready-set  matter 

Against  Introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 


Against  obnoxious  rules 

Againstpatent  matter 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  nonunion  establishment 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foreman. 


etc- 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  for  payment  in  cash 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment ■ 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others. 


Against  sweating  system 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  threatened  lockout 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  change  from  piece  to  time  work  — 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  payment  of  wajea  overdue 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  seven  days  per  week  and  for  adoption  of  uniform 
scale 


For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  compel  employer  to  join  union ... 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 


men. 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  material  from  non- 
union establishmen  t 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  fore- 
man  

For  better  treatment 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 


I 
1 

53 
6 

4 
2 
1 


1 
1 
3 

1 

2 

1 

87 


7 
4 

5 
2 
11 
30 
20 
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RETORT   OP- THE   0OMMI8SIOKER   OP   LABOR. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continned. 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING-Oontlnuod. 


Catue  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Sue-  ! 
ceeded  Failed, 
partly. 


F6r  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  leeuguition  of  union , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adop- 
tion of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  change  in  method  of  payment , 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  anothei  laUii  organization. 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman •. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reln8tiili'iiii'iHii»WH«sliuim>d  employees. 

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion -foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman,  adoption  of~anion  scale,  and 
equal  distribution  of  work 

For  double  pay  for  holiday  work 

For  double  pay  for  special  work 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  equitable  division  of  fat  matter 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  1ncrea«e  of  wages  and  aboliHion  of  piecework 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  Increase  of  wages  andmgainst  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privilege  of  organizing  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  tWschaig ud' gmphyyees  . 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  in  sympathy  with 
strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  fwwi  piece  to  day 
work,  pay  for  overtime,  and  aAiption  of  union  rules 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pajnnent  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  enforcement  of  union  rules .... 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment , 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  weekly  payment 

For  payment  weekly  in  advance 

For  privilege  of  using  elevator 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 


For  privilege  to  join  union  and  pay  for  waiting  time 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  union  rules,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adsption  of  unifmwwwle 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers  and  rebate  on  —whl  |ii|ii  iii 

For  reduction  of  aaily  task 

Forreduction  of  hours... rf 

For  regular  morning  paper  schedule  of  working  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regular  payment . . 

For  reinstatement  of  4ii8charged  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremstn  and  regulaapayment  — 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  time  ana  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  loin  union  or  for  theii  ^hmharge 

To  compel  foreman  to  join  union 


1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
8 
1 
2 
7 
2 
6 
7 
2 
1 
8 
7 

1 

1 
1 

16 
2 
10 
8 
1 
1 

644 
1 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
8 
6 

100 
1 

13 
1 


25 
1 
2 

29 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

21 

21 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
191 
1 
1 

24 
1 
2 
9 
1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1 


a  810 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


11 


a  Not  including  7  establishments  not  reported. 
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Tablb  X,— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
PRINTING  AND  PUBI«ISHINO--Oonc)aded. 


Caiue  or  object. 

Et^tab- 

llsh- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Sue- 
partly. 

Failed. 

To  enforce  Agreement  ....■ 

1 
1 

1 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  flues,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
union,  or  lor  their  dischargee , 

1 

Total 

1,723 

a  710 

a  162 

a844 

PUBLIC  WAY8  CONSTRUCTION. 


Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer.. 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  for  longer  time  for  noon 
rest 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  inspector  . 
Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . 


Against  foreman  using  profane  language 

Against  introduction  oimachincry 

Against  nonunion  foremen  doing  bridge-builder's  work . 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work.. 

Against  rednction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hour^ 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  subcontracting  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  using  convict-made  material  and  subcontracting 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  working  under  colored  foreman 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  car  Tare 

For  change  of  pay  day , 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees , 

For  discharge  of  ^mplorees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

Fordlschargeof  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

F6r  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

F6r  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages 

Fbr  increase  of  wages  and  better  board 

For  increast  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays  ... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  . . . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  when  working  in  water. 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  place  of  work 

*  For  payment  for  tools 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue  and  weekly  payment 

For  privileee  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  employ- 
ment of  additional  rammers 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Forreiustatementof  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  ice  water 


Total. 


1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

89 
1 
1 
1 

84 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 
1 

8 
8 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
870 
1 
1 
1 
1 

81 
1 
1 
1 
1 

19 
2 
1 
8 

8 
51 
1 
6 
4 
1 
2 
1 
4 
5 
1 


648 


105 


273 


53 


77 


a  Not  indnding  7  establiahments  not  reported. 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Continaed. 
PUBI^IC  l¥ORKS  CONSTRUCTION. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  allefred  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  in  shanties  erected  by  contractors 
and  to  trade  at  contractors'  stores 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  worlc 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  paving  assessment  demanded  by  contractors 

Against  red ucaon  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  truck  system  and  paving  medical  assessment 

Against  working  with  objectionable  employee 

For  better  arrangements  for  safety  and  increase  of  wages 

For  better  board 

For  better  drinking  water , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale .. 

For  discharge  of  boarding  master  and  increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  Inspector 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  fortnightly  payment  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

For  free  board 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  cnange  of  pay  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  local  residents  only 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  pajnment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fortnightly  payment. 

For  pay  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  load 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  work  damaged  by  rain  before  being  measured  and  ac- 
cepted   , 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  pa  vment  of  wages  overdue... 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time   

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  inspector 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  rubber  boots  in  sewer  work 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays 

For  weekly  payment 

To  compel  employer  to  Join  masters'  association 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  Judgment  awarded  employee  for  inju- 
ries received 

Totol 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
8 
1 
1 

20 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
108 
1 
1 
1 
6 

16 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

1 

1 

17 
8 
8 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
8 
1 


248 


99 


14 


1 
57 

1 


111 


RAIIiROAD  CAR  RVTIiDlNG. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work  and  for  adoption  of 

uniform  scale 

Against  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  sick  and  death  benefit  fund. 
Against  being  compelled  to  fire  their  own  furnace  and  furnish 

physician's  certificate  in  case  of  absence  caused  by  sickness 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  work  to  daily  task 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 

overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  do  done 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STEIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
KAILKOAD  CAR  Bi;il«DlNO— Concluded. 


C&ase  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUod. 


Against  increase  of  hoars 

Against  JoumeTmen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  working  overtime 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  nouis 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  vrith  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


96 


20 


15 


ROPE  AND  BAGOING. 


Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees .. 
In  s>'mpathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


13 


23 


U 


RUBBER  GOODS. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  being  docked 

Against  change  from  piece  to  da v  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  In  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  check  syst am  of  keeping  time 

Against  discharge  of  employee  and  employment  of  apprentice 

Against  dlHcharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  , 

Afi^alnst  transfer  of  employee  from  one  position  to  another  without 
increase  of  wages 

Against  working  overtime , 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  better  ventilation , 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  treatment , 

For  pay  for  extra  work , 

For  readjustment  of  wages , 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

For  regular  payment , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  restoration  of  wages 

Total 


10 


66 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   COMMI88IONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
SHlPBUll^mBiG,  BTC 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Againtit  being  compelled  to  nre  their  own  furnace  and  furnish  phy- 
sician's certificate  in  case  of  absence  caused  by  sickness 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  burnt  iron 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  worlc 

Against  employment  of  helpers  designated  by  employer 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  time  clock 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules,  increase  in  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
done,  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  helpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  under  objectionable  foreman 

Against  working  with  an  ex-convict 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees , 

For  employ ment  of  local  residents  onl y 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  en  forcement  of  union  scale 

For  full  hour's  pay  for  fractional  part  cf  hour's  work 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  pavment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  douo 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  dlscliarged  employees.. 

For  reduction  of  hours,  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices,  and 
against  employment  of  monthly  or  yearly  men 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  restoration  of  wages 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
19 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

T2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
119 
8 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 

89 
1 
1 

9 
1 
3 
1 


373 


W. 


149 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


10, 


bi 


2 
16 


56 
5 


1 

1 

•iS 

1 

1 


170 


S11.K  G<»ODS. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  machinery,  causing  re<luction  of  wages 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  discharge  of  shop  committee 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  apprentices  at  lesd  than  regular  rates 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  person 

Against  employment  of  women , 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work , 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 


1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

I 



1 

1 





1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

•2 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTBIES— Continued. 
8IIJC  C^OODS— Concladed. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  increase  ox  hours 

Against  introduction  of  the  two-loom  system 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  im  partial  treatment  of  union  leaders . 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  teach  new 
employees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others 

Against  working  overtime 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  better  treatment 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discbarge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increaseof  wages  and  against  foreman  doing  Journeyman's  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  water  and  sanitary  conditions 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  .. 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  preparing  looms 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  abolition  of  sick- 
benefit  society 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  restoration  of  boxes  used  for  seats 

For  restoration  of  wages : 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  weekly  payment  and  discharge  of  overseer 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
76 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
54 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
136 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
6 
1 
16 
6 

1 
5 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


16 


18 


133 


47 


81 


1 

1 

1 

52 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
52 
1 
1 


1 

16 
5 


218 


STONE  <iUARRYINO  AND  CinTTING. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  allowing  nonunion  employees  of  another  firm  to  work  in 
same  shed 

Against  change  from  dav  to  piece  work 

Against  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  elimination  of  clause  in  agreement  as  to  employment  of 
union  and  nonunion  men 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
STONB  <iUARRYINO  AND  dTTTlNG— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Sue-  ' 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

862 
2 
3 

281 

1 
8 

71 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

19 

7 

20 

20 

26 

2 

1 

8 
1 

27 
2 

!           1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

3 

1 

.... .... 

1 

2 



2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

38 
3 

3* 

43 

2* 

2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

12 
22 

88 

95 
1 
2 

8 

1 

49 

2 

1 

i 

2 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

14 
56 
12 

2 
S3 
12 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

if 

X 

7 
2 

3 

3 

18 
17 



2 
17 

2 

2 

10 

10 

9 
22 
11 

1 

4 
6 
4 

is' 

5 

1 
7 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

9 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

20 

i" 

i* 

1 
1 

9 

S' 

...... 

1 

1 

20 

6 
2 

2 

! 

4 

2 

6 

8 

8 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

i 

1 
5 

1 

4 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 

wages 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  convicts  and  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  men  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  finishing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  or  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men 

Against  one  contractor  on  job  employing  nonunion  men  In  another 

city 

Against  overloading  teams 

Against  "padrone**^ system 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  reduction  of  force ^ 

Against  reduction  of  rate  per  hour  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  stonecutters  doing  bricklayers*  work 

Against  subcontracting 

Agai nst  supplying  stone  to  a  prison 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  truck  system 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material '. 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  using  convict-made  material 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 

contractor 

Against  working  overtime 

Disagreement  as  to  payment  of  board  of  an  employee 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  a  year's  contract , 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  weekly  payment — 

For  adoption  of  union  rules , 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  appointment  of  union  man  as  foreman,  with  increase  of  wages.. 

For  care  fare 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  Increase  of  wages 

For  change  in  method  of  measuring  work 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees , 

For  d  ischarge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization . , 
For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 

and  increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discliarged  employees, 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  d  ischarge  of  superintendent 

For  division  of  work  In  dull  season  Instead  of  discharge  of  employees. 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  free  powder 
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STONB  <itJABRYlNG  AND  CUTTING-Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  dischaige  of  emi^oyees,  foremen,  etc. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  oTerdoe 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  boars  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment , 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  and  double  i>ay  for 
overtime , 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  semimonthly  payment  during  working 
hours 


For  increase  of  waxes,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  change  of 
date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  prfrile^  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  hiyinff  stone 

For  privilege  of  smokmg  during  working  hours 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  regular  |)ayment 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Forreductionof  houni 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  pay  by  tne  hour 

For  reduction  of  honrs  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  redaction  of  hours,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of 
union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturdav 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double  pay 
for  Sunday  and  night  work 

For  regular  payment 

For  remstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

Forshelter  from  sun  while  at  work 

For  time  and  a  hal f  for  overtime 

For  weekly  payment 

For  working  shed  and  to  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  de- 
linquent members  of  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  ioin  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

To  enforce  payment  of  aues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
anions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Total. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


1 

962 

12 

1 

1 

1 

478 

6 

2 

21 

3 


15 

i\ 

2  , 

1  I 
72 

1  I 

1  , 

1 

1 

4 

2 
11 

1 

1 

1 

660 

18 

1 

9 
11 
10 

2 


1 
7 

10 
1 
6 
7 

16 
1 
1 

10 

1 
44 

109 

1 


8,583 


494 
6 
1 


1 
243 


Sue-    I 
ceeded   Failed, 
partly. 


64 
1 


10  i 

2  i 


1.873 


189 


636 


1 

287 

6 


1 
46 


2 
13 


15 
1 


10 
1 


1 

207 


8 
11 


1 
48 
56 


1,074 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TEI«EPHONB« 


Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  cape 

Against  being  docked 

Against  cliange  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  irmployment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  Introduction  of  automatic  register 

Against  nonunion  men  being  persecuted  by  union  men 
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TABI.B  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Contiimed* 
TEl^EGRAPJa  AND  TEl^EPKONB-Concltided. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
pertly. 

Ruled. 

44 

18 

1 

1 

8 
1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

4 
4 

SI 
7 

all 
4* 

i* 

a4 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 

a2 

1 

2 

1 

i' 

i" 

2 

1 

2 

1 



135 

a38 

a  22 

.74 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  requirement  to  wear  uniforms 

For  abolition  of  Sunday  work  without  extra  pay,  reduction  of  day 
turn  to  eight  hours,  equalization  of  pay  between  sexes  for  same 
work,  and  universal  increase  of  wages 

For  change  of  basis  of  wages 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  increase  of  force 

For  incr^ise  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  oi  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union  . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  increase  of  force,  and  re- 
instatement of  discharged  emplovees  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  recogmtion  of  union 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  in  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  rccc^nition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  semimonthly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


TOBACCO. 


Against  accepting  firm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  labor 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  annex  shop  system  to  teach  boys  and  ^rls  the  trade 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer. . 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  In  houses  of  employer 

Against  bookkeeper  doing  trimmer's  work  or  to  compel  him  to  Join 
union 

Against  change  from  dr.y  to  piece  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages . . . 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  cheroots  being  made  in  cigar  factory 

Against  demand  of  employers  to  leave  Cignr  Makers'  International 
Union 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  Join  another  . . 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices 


Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  cigar  makers  belonging  to  the  Cuban  Feder- 


ation . 


Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  return  of  tenement- 

nouse  key  deposit 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Againstemployment  of  women 

Against  employment  of  women  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  firm  supplying  cigars  to  establishment  in  which  lockout 

was  pending , 


4 
94 

2 
24 

1 
1 

2 

7 
1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

2 

5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

S 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

? 

s 

16 
2 
1 

13 

1 

8 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 
10 

2 

1 

25 

1 

14 
2 
1 

1 

15 

i2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 

8 

oNot  Including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  18, 1901. 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

TOBACCO— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  firm  Qsiiur  a  bogus  label 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Againstincreaseof  hours  and  reduction  of  wages.. 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  Joining  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Against  making  a  certain  brand  of  cigars  and  using  labels  on  them. 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  lock- 
out was  pending i 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  poor  qu&litv  of  material  and  for  larger  stock 

Against  putting  nnion  label  on  nonunion  cigars 


Against  reduction  of  wages. 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  abolition  of  union  rules 

Affainst  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  live  in  firm's 

nouses 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  rates 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  limitation  of  number  of  appren- 


tices . 


Hfiiit  iiiiliii  linn  of  wages  and  lor  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  introduction  of  team  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  paying  rent  in  advance 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  sjrstem 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  bmich-breaking~mftchines 

Against  redaction  of  wages  and  violation  of  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  rule  dischaiging  employees  whose  wages  were  gamisheed . . 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  system  of  weighing  wrapper 

Against  track  system 

Against  track  system  and  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

A^aiaatvioiation.  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  anion  rales 

Against  weighing  filler 

Against  working  in  teams 

Against  worUag-overtime 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organi- 
sation  

For  abolition  of  tenement-4twue  work 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adaption  of  usifonmcale .., 

For  adoption  of  onion  apprantloeship  rales 

-P&radoption  of  union,  etc.,  rales 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  ?ales  and-warle 

For  adoptioihaLunion^-atiL,^  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.-,  scale  and  agalusi  track  system 

For  ailuption  of  inrion  rules 

For  adoption  of  union-i«lBstind  uuliyn-ssaie 

Fii  adoption  opiwlun  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  Hciil»^nd  against  illegal  Uf>e  of  union  label . . . 

For  better— Hary  i—dUluiu 

For  better  ventilation 

PM^tange  fronrdayto' piece  work 

For  change  in  method  of  d iiiMiiiii i  k 

Fef -change  kficthod-pfpackrug  tlgais  and  against  obmnrttrajmfw. 

For  change  of  material  used 

I^omliange  ofwies • 

For  change  of  tables  to  enaWe  ewpieyees-to  sit  whiletitnrork 

For  dlschaigp  ■<  app— tees — 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities -.. 

iflivdiKharge  of  employees ■ 

For  discharge  of  empl^iees  belougtug  tofmoHwr  labor  omaii<Ait«<m. 

Ror  dl8ch&i9«iiflmpk>yeea. ioranen,  etc ^.. 

For  diachaige of  foreign «inploye«  . ..^>..>^.>^.  ■■■, 


4 
24 
2 
1 
1 
592 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

6 
2 

2 

1  I 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
10 

4 
19 

1 
14 

1 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
15 

4 
14 

8 

1 

7 

8 

8 

7 
21 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

la 

4 

1 
81 


1 

1 

814 


}i 

8 
1  , 

18 

1 

12 
1 
2 
5 
1 


15 
5 


200 

1 


1 
1 
9 
18 
8 

"ii 
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REPOHT  OF  THE   0OMMIS3IONBB   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  X.— causes,  etc.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continned. 
TOBACCO— €k>iicladed. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  discharge  of  foreman  and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  manager  being  allowed  in 
workroom , 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  employment  of  Ihembers  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alli- 
ance only , 

For  enforcement  of  union  Indenture  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  check  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  f\Tm.  using  counterfeit  label 

For  increase  of  wages  and  agalm^t  increase  of  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  weighing  filler 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  dav 

For  in  crease  of  wages  and  discharge  of  em  ployces 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discbarge  of  employees,  foremen,  ete 

For  i ncrcase  of  wages  and  d Ischarge  of  foreman , 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limit  to  use  of  machinery : 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  . 

For  increase  of  wages,  coal  for  fuel,  and  better  material 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  employees,  and  Improvement  of 
sanitary  condition  of  factory 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
against  alleged  dlscriminntion  in  favor  of  certain  employees , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
union  committee  to  control  employment  of  new  men 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices , 

For  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  union , 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foremen 

For  reinstatement  of  former  president  of  company 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  same  price  for  making  cheroots  as  was  paid  for  making  cigars  .. 

For  riteady  employment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employees  to  loin  union  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  have  factory  oi>en  and  material  ready  for 
work  at  6  a.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  comnel  teacher  to  admit  colored  children  to  school  In  building 
ownea  by  employer,  or  for  his  discharge 

To  enforce  pajTnent  of  6uen,  fines,  etc.,  oy  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 


Total. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
8 

1 
4 

29 

4 

1 

2,W2 

21 
1 
2 
1 

1 
6 
5 
6 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
129 
30 
1 
1 


5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
7 
7 
1.763 
8 

23 
1 
8 
2 
1 

28 
2 
1 
3 
1 

8 

1 
1 

5 

1 


6,153 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1,799 
21 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly,  i 


2 
4 

2 

252 
3 

8 

1 


TRANSPORTATION. 


236  ,        307 


126 

1 


2,738         418 


Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Agaluf-t  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  api>ointmcnt  of  yard  master 

Agalnnt  being  comp<»l led  to  buy  uniforms 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  duty  while  ship  was  in  quarantine.. 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  boTid 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  bond  and  for  increa.«»e  of  wogesand 

red iictlon  of  hours , 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  certificate  of  character  and  bond 

releasing  employer  from  damages  in  case  of  accident  to  employees. 
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Taulk  X.— causes,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES—Continued. 
T  BANSPOBTATION^-Contlnued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

llah- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

»' 

1 

8 

1 

1 



3 

1 

1 
1 



2 
1 

2 

10 

2 

1 
2 

1 

;;;*;;•; 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 
12 

43 
8 
2 

10 
2 
2 

16 

1 
2 

1 

33 
6 

16 

16 

13 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 
30 

82 

2 
1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
8 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

180 

62 

15 

103 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

4 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

18 
23 

12 

1 

22 

1 

1 

1          i 

2 

11 

9 

2 

Against  bcinx  compelled  to  make  extra  runs  at  Biogle  pay  intft«ad 
of  terminarBW^itcning  at  double  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit  and  pass  phy&- 
Ical  examination 

Against  being  docked 

Against  brakemen  being  compelled  to  coal  up  engines 

Against  brakemen  being  compelled  to  coal  upenglnesand  for  Increase 
of  force 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  hour  to  pay  by  the  week 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  in  schedule  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

Against  change  of  pay  day 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  change  of  working  hours 

Against  choice  made  in  appointment  of  foreman 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  u nion  employees 

Against  discharge  of  yard  m aster 

Against  double-neader  freight  tmins 

Against  doubling  trains  and  laying  off  one  crew 

Against  employment  of  additionalhelpers 

Against  employment  of  appren  tlces 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  employees'  saloon  account 
and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Againstvang  working  ahead  of  its  turn  in  unloading  vessel 

Against  nandling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work  and  discharge  o7  old  em- 
ployees  J' 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  bond  required 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  force 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  number  of  trips  per  day 

Against  introduction  of  faro  boxes  and  discharge  of  conductors 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  laborers  doing  jonmeymen's  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  force  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  <5T  force  causing  increase  of  work,  and  for  pay  for 
OTertime 

Against  reduction  of  force  on  certain  trains 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  switch  engines  in  yard 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  caller  to  wake  conductors  and 
ei^glneers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  yard  master 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  payment  of  waged  overdue 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wakes  as  guaranty 

Against  rule  requiring  freight  orakemen  to  remain  on  top  of  cars 
during  entire  run 

Against  sailors  doing  longshoremen's  work 

Against  signing  contract  making  employees  liable  for  damages  in 
case  of  accident 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

Against  violation  of  contract 
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Table  X.--CAaSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
TRANSPOBTATION— Continued. 


Cau8e  or  object. 


A^nst  working  in  yard  in  which  switchmen  were  striking 

Against  working  overtime 

Against  working  overtime  and  for  stools  to  sit  upon  while  at  work.. 

For  abolition  of  contract  and  saloon  boss  system 

For  adoption  of  new  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  es  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  in 

force  on  other  lines  of  system 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union ,  etc. ,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  Ecale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  better  and  more  abundant  food 

For  better  board 

For  change  from  day  to  mileage  rates  and  increase  of  force 

For  change  from  monthly  to  mileage  rates 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  change  in  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  change  of  payday 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  chief  engineer  and  against  increase  of  hoiirs 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees   

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  inspector 

For  discharge  of  Japanese  interpreter 

For  discharge  of  master  mechanic 

For  discharge  of  mate 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  saloon  bos«  and  recognition  of  union 

For  discharge  of  shipowners'  association  agent 

For  discharge  of  station  agent 

For  discharge  of  station  agent  and  incretuse  of  force 

For  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 

trainmaster 

For  discharge  of  timekeeper 

For  discharge  of  trainmaster  and  chief  dispatcher 

For  discharge  of  trainmaster  and  chief  dispatcher  and  reinstatement 

of  discharged  employees , 

For  discharge  of  yard  master , 

For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work , 

For  double  pay  for  unloading  f roien  cr  wet  ore 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  boiler  maker  to  run  rivet  machine 

For  employment  of  two  instead  of  one  fireman  to  each  tug  and  board 

in  addition  to  regular  pay 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale , 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  extra  pay  for  meal-time  and  Sunday  work 

For  extra  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  work. 

For  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  force  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages  and  family  passes 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  discrimination  against 

certain  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men  . . . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as 

guaranty 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  manager 

For  increase  of  wagetiAnd  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  overtime 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


2 
4 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
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2 
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1 
6 
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8 
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6 
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2 
1 
1 
2 
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2 
1 

82 
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3 

1 
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1 
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1 
1 
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1 
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1 

i 

1 
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15 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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•   Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
THtANSPORTATION— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wa^es  and  extra  pay  for  overtime .... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reemployment  of  hostlers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  dlschaiged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  removal  of  machinery , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  seats  for  car  drivers , 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

Tot  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract, 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  overtime  limit,  increase  of  pay 
for  overtime,  ancf  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  regular  hourw,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pav  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees . . 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 


For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  receiving  pay  for  it 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  abolition  of  swing  run 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  uiflon  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  payment  of  claims  against  former  con- 
tractor   

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  force 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . 
For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 


scale. 


For  reduction  of  hours,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
recognition  of  union 

For  regular  payment 

For  regular  payment  in  cash  and  company  to  furnish  tools 

For  regular  wages  and  recogrnition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  discharge  of 
union  employees  without  cause 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  restoration  of  badges 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Forreinstatementof  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  train  dispatcher 

For  reinstatement  of  employee  to  former  position 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 
apprenticeship  rules 

For  runners  instead  of  wheels  on  herdics 

For  stools  while  car  driving 

For  time  and  a  half  forovertime 

For  use  of  winches  (stevedores) 

Fbr  weeklv  payment 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere . 

In  vindication  of  right  to  belong  to  labor  organization 

To  compel  employees  to  Join  union  or  for  their  discharge  — 
To  compel  employer  to  reduce  wages  in  another  occupation . 
To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 


Total. 


8.436 


a56 
8 


al,602 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


a  13 


a869 


1 

1 
2 
15 


1 
32 


2 
40 


59 


1 

a  266 


a  1,474 


LAB  1901- 


aNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  j...— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Con  tinned. 
TRUNKS  AND  VAIjISES. 


Cause  or  object. 


partly. 


Failed. 


Aflrainst  employment  of  ^omen 

Against  employment  of  women  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wagea 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  recogni  tion  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

Total 


22 


12 


WATCHES. 


Against  reduction  of  hours  and  \vage8 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  tasksystem 

For  change  from  piece  today  work 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  regular  employment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

Total 


l¥OODEN  OOODS. 


Against  accepting  firm's  t^ms  on  new  article  of  mannfacturo 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work - , 

Against  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  discnarge  of  ioreihan 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trade  

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates ^ . . . , 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  nonunion  establishment 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  introduction  of  machinerj' 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against obnox ions  rules *. ^.. 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  Iock- 
out  was  pending , 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  truck  system  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  working  with  colored  men 

For  abolition  of  contractpystem , 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale , 

For  adoption  of  union ,  etc.,  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  nnd  against  employment  of  nonunion 
men 

For  better  light  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  being  fined 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  boys  running  nailing 
machines 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  working  on  machines 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  pasrment 

For  Increase  of  wages,  double  time  for  overtime,  Saturday  half  holi- 
day, and  to  limit  employment  of  helpers , 
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Tablb  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
UroODBN  GOODS— Ck>iicladed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Fbr  inciease  of  \rAgea,  recognition  of  union,  weekly  payment,  and 

against  employment  of  women 

Jot  increase  of  wages,  redaction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 
For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 

adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  an<!  a  half  for  OTer- 

time,  double  time  for  holidays,  and  recognition  of  union 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  recognition  of  agent  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union,  enforcement  of  union  scale,  to  compel  em- 
\  ploycr  to  sign  union  contract,  and  against  employment  of  non- 

1  union  men 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hoars,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 
For  redaction  of  hours  and  i^ainst  employment  of  nonunion  men . . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  oiscbArge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  re<;ognition  of  union 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  Payment 

For  regular  payment  in  cash 

For  refastatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday , 

For  weekly  payment , , 

For  weekly  payment  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  union  contract , 

To  enforce  agreement , 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


31 


12 

427 

8 

27 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
2 
1 

26 
8 
2 
1 


1,056 


869 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


23 


27 


WOOl^BPi  AND  UrOItSTBD  GOODS. 


Against  alleged  excessive  fines 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  change  In  kind  of  work  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  learners 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  in  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  in  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece  

Against  increase  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  introduction  of  the  two-loom  system 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quali^  of  material  and  for  change  in  machinery 

Against  readjustment  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  working  o verti me 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale .. 

For  change  in  machinery  and  increase  of  wages 

Vbr  change  in  method  ox  payment 

For  change  of  rules 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discbarge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  Increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poor  quality  of  material 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  agicUnst  running  more  than  ooe  loom. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  iiouis 

For  increase  of  wsjres,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee,  and 
4^ainst  poor  quality  of  material 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   COMMIdSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued, 
1¥OOIjEN  and  TVORSTBD  GOODS-<?oncludcd. 


Cause  or  object. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue , 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  recognitign  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  discharge  of  employees , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc , 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  reduction  of  amount 

of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  restoration  of  wages 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Misunderstanding  in  regard  to  price  for  weaving  faulty  yam 

To  compel  employer  to  poet  schedule  of  wages 

Total 


307 


jmSCBIiUkNEOUS. 


Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer. . 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Against  being  docked 

Against  being  fined 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  change  from  piece  today  work 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  in  kind  of  scales 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  thickness  of  button  blanks  without  corresponding 
Increase  of  wages 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  check  system  and  deduction  from  each  day's  pay  for  powder 
used 

Antinst  Chicago  pai)ers  being  placed  on  sale  at  news  stands  before 
delivery  to  newsboys 

Against  compressing  cotton  to  be  transported  by  boycotted  steam- 
ship company 

Against  compulsory  accident  Insurance 

Against  contract  system 

Against  deduction  from  wages  for  machinery  broken 

Against  deduction  from  wages  on  account  of  holiday 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join  another... 

Against  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees 

Against  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  certain  man  as  mine  physician 

Against  emplojrment  of  girls  as  folders  in  blcachery 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foreman,  etc 

Against  employment  of  obnoxious  person 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  or  that  establishments  em- 
ploying them  be  expelled  from  masters'  association 

Against  employment  of  objectionable  foreman 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  fines  for  drunkenness 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  Increase  in  price  of  New  York  papers 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Against  Increase  of  hours  and  for  discham  of  employees 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  force 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Agalnstintroductionof  the  two-loom  system,... 
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Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

iHISCEIjIiABnBOUS— Ck>ntiiiued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  laborers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  night  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  reduction  of  force,  earning  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  resrular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em* 
•^     ployees 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  of  hours 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  signing  con  tracts 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  suspension  of  certain  employees  and  for  restoration  of  wages. 

Against  task  system 

iLgainst  theft  of  un  weighed  button  blanks  and  consequent  loss  of  pay, 

Against  use  of  steam  snovel  in  unloading  coal 

Against  violation  of  agreement , 

Against  washing  for  men  who  took  places  of  railroad  strikers , 

Against  working  overtime 

For  abolition  ofcontract  system  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  regular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime. 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale ', 

For  beer  Instead  of  water  to  drink 

-  For  better  board 


For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) 

For  better  terms  in  division  of  profits  and  expenses  of  fishing  season. 
For  better  treatment,  payment  of  wages  overdue,  and  against  dis- 
charge of  employees  , 

For  change  from  cooperative  to  wage  system , 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  Increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  of  rules 

For  dinners  when  working  out  of  city 

For  discharge  of  American  musician 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


For  discharge  of  colored  employees 

For  dischaige  of  employees 

Fordlschaigeof  empioyeesand  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foreman,  etc 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union , 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployee  

For  discharge  of  forewoman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  diflchaige  of  superintendent 

For  8  boiuv  work  with  10  hoars' pay 

ForSmontbt*  pay  for  7  months'  work 

For  employment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 


For  free  files  and  saws . 

For  IncreaM  of  force 

For  increase  of  hoors  and  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  fljystem 

For  increase  of  wages  and  cnange  in  method  of  doing  work 


1 

1 
8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

240 

28 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

5 
1 

40 
8 

26 
100 

66 
1 
2 

22 
1 
3 

1 
1 

42 
2 
2 

10 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

16 
1 


2 
6 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
886 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 


104 
23 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


100 
65 


240 
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12 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOK. 


Table  X.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Concloded. 
BUSCKIiIjANBOITS -Concluded. 


Ouse  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc  — 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  for  chairs 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time 

For  increase  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  ol  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  powder 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to 

be  done 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  emi^oyees .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  pavment 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  being  docked. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  regular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  lunch  at  close  of  day 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees .. . 

For  payment  of  wages  overd ue 

For  pavment  of  wages  overdue  and  recognition  of  union 

For  privilege  of  clipping  horses  for  others  during  leisure  hours 

For  privilege  of  mixing  their  own  colors 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  receiving  pay  for  it 

For  recogn  1  tion  of  union -. 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  being  assessed  to  pay  company's 

physician 

For  recc^rultlon  of  union  and  against  discharre  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's 

contract 

For  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules,  and  equal  distribution  of 

work 

Tot  recognition  of  union,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  against 

Sunday  work 

For  recommendation  from  company  In  favor  of  former  employees... 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers 

For  red uction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours,  discharge  of  company's  physician,  and 

against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Fbr  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 

scale 

For  regular  payment 

For  regular  payment  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. ... 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  unton. 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  overseer 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  stcadv  employment 

For  weekly  payment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Tb  compel  employees  to  loin  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

To  compel  employer  to  close  store  at  6  p.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  promote  piecers  to  be  spinners  instead  of 

employing  outside  men 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  compel  foreman  to  Join  union 

To  enforce  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 

unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total ' 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

65 
1 

1 

8e5 
1 

16 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

51 
4 
1 
1 
2 
9 
1 

65 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

82 

90 

1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
4 
524 
87 
7 


95 


8,U8 


121 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


•ai-r 

1  I. 


t. 


52 


886  ! 

87  !. 


1,478 


195 


FaUed. 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  employment  of  non- 
union men , 

Against  abolition  of  the  lunch-time  system 

Against  abolition  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  accepting  firm's  terms  for  work  done  under  new  system 

Against  accepting  Arm's  terms  on  new  article  of  manufacture 

Against  accepting  trade  dollars  in  payment  of  wages 

Against  adoption  of  new  time  card 

Against  adoption  of  piece-price  svstem 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

Against  adoption  of  proposed  scale  and  reduction  of  number  of 
picks  in  weaving 

Against  agreement  made  by  employers  not  to  sell  union  brick  to 
establishments  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  allotment  of  care 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Again&t  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees  and 
obnoxious  rules , . . . . 

Against  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  labor 

Against  allied  excessive  charge  for  blacksmithing 

Against  alleged  excessive  charge  for  board  and  lodging  by  em- 
ployers  

Against  alleged  excessive  docking 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  and  discharge  of  employees 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  and  for  fortnightly  payment  and 
lower  topping  of  cars 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  with 
coal 


Against  alleged  excessive  docking  for  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  wltti 
coal  and  for  reduction  in  price  of  powder 

Against  alleged  excessive  docking,  mcreaae  in  size  of  cars,  and  for 
adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  alleged  excessive  tines 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines  and  increase  of  amount  of  work 
required  to  be  done 

Against  alleged  excessive  fines  and  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  alleged  overwork  of  horse 

Against  alleged  short  weight  of  coal 

Against  alleged  unfair  deduction  from  pay  for  lost  time 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work 

Against  alleged  unsuitable  place  of  work  and  for  more  sewing  ma- 
chines and  uniform  prices 

Against  allowing  boys,  not  regular  apprentices,  to  work  as  plumbers' 
nelpers  longer  than  one  year 

Against  allowing  nonunion  employees  of  another  firm  to  work  in 
same  shed 

Against  allowing  nonunion  men  in  a  striking  establishment  to  per- 
form work  in  a  union  shop 

Against  alternative  of  reduction  of  wages  or  change  in  method  of 
(doing  work 

Against  alternative  of  signing  agreement  to  work  until  end  of  year 
or  reduction  of  wages 

Against  annex  shop  system  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  trade , 

Against  an  order  misunderstood  by  employees 

Against  appointment  of  vard  master 

Against  apprentices  and  nelpers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  loumeymen's  work 

Against  apprentices  doing  journeymen's  work  and  employment  of 
nonunion  men 

Against  apprentices  doing  Journeymen's  work  and  for  adoption  of 
uniform  scale 

Against  bakers  being  compelled  to  peddle  bread 

Against  bastard  type 

Against  being  assessed  to  pav  companv's  physician 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  at  place  designated  by  employer.. 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  adoption 
of  union  scale 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  increase  of 
wageaand  reduction  of  hours 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  emplover  and  for  increase  of 
wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer  and  for  reduction 
of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  breakfast  before  7.80  a.  m.  and  for  better 

Againtt  b^bg  oompeUed  to  buy  coatomesfrom  head  waiter , 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   C0MMI8SI0NEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder  at  company's  store 

Against  being  compelled  to  buy  uniforms 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  finished  work  to  another  part  of 

city 

Against  being  compelled  to  carry  material  to  place  of  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  sick  and  death  benefit  fund. 

Against  being  compelled  to  correct  alleged  imperfect  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  duty  while  ship  was  in  quarantine. . . 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  extra  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  special  work  without  extra  pay  and 

for  reinstatement  of  dischargea  employees 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  formerly  done  by  others 

Against  being  compelled  to  do  work  of  striking  shipbuilders 

Against  being  compelled  to  enlarge  entries  in  mines 

Against  being  compelled  to  fire  their  own  furnace  and  furnish  phy- 
sician's certiflcate  In  case  of  absence  caused  by  sickness 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  caps 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines 

Against  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines  and 

for  recognition  of  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  bond , 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  bond  and  for  increase  of  wages  and 

reduction  of  hours 

Against  being  compelled  to  give  certificate  of  character  and  bond 

releeising  employer  from  damages  in  case  of  accident  to  employees. 

Against  being  compelled  to  help  slower  workmen [ 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  in  houses  of  employer ' 

Against  being  compelled  to  live  in  shanties  erected  by  contractors 

and  to  trade  at  con  tractors'  stores 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  extra  runs  at  single  pay  instead 

of  terminal  swltcning  at  double  pay 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit 

Against  being  compelled  to  make  guaranty  deposit  and  pass  physical 

examination 

Against  being  compelled  to  mine  2,100  instead  of  2,000  pounds  per 

ton  and  against  being  docked 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Against  being  compelled  to  occupy  objectionable  quarters 

Against  l>eing  compelled  to  pay  for  burnt  iron 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  goods 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  defective  ware  and  for  adoption 
of  union  apprennceship  rules. 


Aeainst  being  compelled  to  pay  for  loss  resulting  from  defective 
bai     ' 


arrels . 


Against  being  jcompelled  to  pay  for  needles  used  in  excess  of  certain 
allowance 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  sharpening  tools 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  unsold  papers 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  helpers 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  hospital  dues 

Against  being  compelled  to  pay  shop  rent 

Against  being  compelled  to  put  tags  on  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  sign  agreement  to  deal  with  employers 
as  individuals  instead  of  through  union 

Against  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  shop  (living  with  employer)  — 

Against  being  compelled  to  teacti  additional  helpers 

Against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

Against  being  comi>elled  to  wear  uniform  designated  by  manager  .. 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

Against  being  docked 

Against  being  fined 

Against  blacksmiths  being  compelled  to  do  boiler  makers'  work  — 

Against  boarding  at  company's  nouses  and  truck  system 

Against  bookkeeper  doing  trimmer's  work  or  to  compel  him  to  Join 
union 

Against  brakemen  being  compelled  to  coal  up  engines 

Against  brakemen  being  compelled  to  coal  up  engines  and  for  in- 
crease of  force  

Against  bricklayers  doing  housesmiths'  work 

Against  carpenten  doing  framers'  work 

Against  carpenters  doing  plasterers'  work 

Against  certain  daily  task 

Against  change  from  day  to  con  tract  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  per-cent-of-sales  system  of  payment 

Agalnstchangefromday  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  for  increase  of  wages. . . 

Against  change  from  fortnightly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  day  to  pay  by  the  hour 

Against  change  from  pay  by  the  hour  to  pay  by  the  week 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  work 
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Tabi-e  XI.— summary  of  CAUST«:S,  etc.,  of  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Coijtinued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Against  change  from  piece  today  worlc  and  discharge  of  employees. 

Against  change  from  piece  to  day  worlt  and  for  increase  of  wages. . . 

Against  change  from  piecework  to  daily  task 

Against  change  from  run-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

Agaimtt  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-minc  basis 

Against  change  from  semimonthly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  from  turn  to  piece  work 

Against  change  from  two  to  three  turns  per  day 

Against  change  from  two  turns  to  one  turn  per  day 

Against  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment 

Against  change  from  wooden  to  iron  molds  and  poor  quality  of  ma- 
terial  

Against  change  in  kind  of  material 

Against  change  in  kind  of  ficales 

Against  change  in  kind  of  shears ." 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work 

Against  change  in  kind  of  work  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  change  in  lunch  hour  and  order  to  empty  chutes  before 
quitting  work 

Against  change  in  machinery,  causing  reduction  of  wages 

Against  change  in  method  of  dl^ng  coal 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  adoption  of  union 
scale 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  for  reinstatement  of 
discharged  employees 

Against  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  reduction  of  wages . . . 

Against  change  in  method  of  payment  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

Against  change  in  method  of  tanning 

Against  change  in  position  of  employees 

Against  change  in  schedule  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cars 

Against  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  change  in  thickness  of  button  blanks,  without  correspond- 
ing increase  of  wages 

Against  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  change  of  coal  screen  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  change  of  date  for  ending  of  ycarnr  scale 

Against  change  ol^hour  for  beginning  worK 

Against  change  ofpay  day 

Against  change  of  pav  day  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  change  of  rules 

Against  change  of  working  hours 

Against  change  to  summer  scale  earlier  than  usual 

Against  changing  rate  of  pay  on  account  of  new  machinery 

Against  check  system  and  deduction  from  each  day's  pay  for  pow- 
der used 

Against  check  system  of  keeping  time 

Against  cheroots  being  made  in  cigar  factory 

Against  Chicago  papers  being  placed  on  sale  at  news  stands  before 
delivery  to  newsboys 

Against  choice  made  in  appointment  of  foreman 

Against  choice  made  of  men  to  operate  machines 

Against  classification  of  work  made  by  firm 

Against  clause  in  contract  which  prevented  emplovees  from  work- 
ing for  contractors  not  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  coal  being  shipped  to  localities  where  strike  was  pending. . . 

Against  coal  miners  being  compelled  to  carry  prop  timbers  and  for 
adoption  of  new  scale 

Against  coal  miners  being  compelled  to  put  up  props  and  lay  their 
own  tracks 

Against  company  establishing  maximum  weight  for  carload  of  coal. 

Against  comprewing  cotton  to  be  transported  by  boycotted  steam- 
ship company 

Against  compulsory  accident  insurance 

Against  consolidation  with  another  newspaper 

Against  contract  system 

Against  contract  system  and  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  slate  and  metal  roofers' 
work 

Against  cornice  and  skylight  workers  doing  tin  and  sheet-iron 
workers'  work 

Against  cornice  makers  doing  roofers'  work 

Against  catting  material  for  nonunion  cloak  makers 

Against  deduction  from  wages  for  machinery  broken 

Against  deduction  from  wages  on  account  of  holiday 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSED,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  deduction  from  wages  to  pay  physician  and  (or  prlyllego  of 
selecting  physician 

Against  delay  in  blacksmithlng  for  miners 

Against  demand  by  firm  for  return  of  fine  paid  by  head  waiter  to 
union 

Against  demand  for  higher  topping  of  cars 

Against  demand  for  unllmitea  output  per  day 

Against  demand  of  employers  to  leave  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union 

Against  demand  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join  another  . . 

Against  demand  to  withdraw  from  union 

Against  discharge  of  assistant  superintendent 

Against  discharge  of  employee  and  employment  of  apprentice 

Against  discharge  of  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  discharge  of  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  discharge  of  shop  committee 

Against  discharge  of  union  and  employment  of  nonunion  foreman. . 

Against  discharge  of  union  emplovees 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  discharge  of  union  employees  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  discharge  of  yard  master 

Against  docking  wet  coal 

Against  doing  work  in  violation  of  city  building  regulations 

Against  double-header  freight  trains , 

Against  doubling  trains  and  laving  ofif  one  crew 

Against  driver  being  compelled  to  pay  for  mule  killed  by  accident. . 

Against  drivers  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  elimination  of  clause  in  agreement  as  to  emplo>*ment  of 
union  and  nonunion  men 

Against  employees  being  allowed  to  work  at  other  than  their  regu- 
lar trades  

Against  employees  working  at  other  than  their  regular  occupation 
and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  employer  and  superintendent  doing  miners'  work 

Against  employers  doing  Journeymen's  work 

Against  employment  of  aaditlonal  apprentices « 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  extra  work 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  nonunion  men .. 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  employment  of  additional  apprentices  and  retention  of  part 
of  wages 

Against  employment  of  additional  helpers 

Against  em ployment  of  appren tices , 

Against  employment  of  apprentices  at  less  than  regular  rates 

Against  emploj^ment  of  boy  alleged  to  have  been  exposed  to  small- 
pox  

Against  employment  of  boys 

Against  employment  of  boys  as  sheet-tin  separators 

Against  employment  of  certain  man  as  mine  physician 

Against  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

Against  employment  of  Chinese  labor 

Against  emplo}^ment  of  cigar  makers  belonging  to  the  Cuban  Fed- 
eration  

Against  employment  of  colored  girls 

Against  employment  of  colored  men 

Against  employment  of  colored  men  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employment  of  convict  labor 

Against  employment  of  con  vie  us 

Against  employment  of  convicts  and  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  extra  hours 

Against  employment  of  foreign  labor  and  for  longer  time  for  noon 
rest 

Against  employment  of  girls  as  folders  in  bleaohery 

Against  employment  of  helpers  designated  by  employer 

Against  employment  of  imported  workmen 

Against  employment  of  Imported  workmen  and  for  Increase  of  wages. 

Against  employment  of  learners 

Against  employment  of  men  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  employment  of  men  belonging  to  d liferent  labor  organi- 
zation   

Against  employment  of  men  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

Against  employment  of  more  than  two  apprentices  to  a  glass  furnace. 

o  Strike  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cttnso  or  object. 


Against  employment  of  new  oreneer  to  take  part  of  work  from  old 
overseer 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  inspectors 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  being  compelled  to  work 
too  near  tne  fire 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  abolition  of  rule  re- 
quiring knitters  to  pay  for  needles  broken 

A^inst  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  noors 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
foreman 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  pay  for  overtime 

Against  emplojnnent  of  nonunion  men  and  for  payment  of  wages 
overdue 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  return  of  tenement- 
nouse  key  deposit 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  Saturday  half  holiday. 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment 

Andnst  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  for  weekly  payment,  re- 
duction of  hours,  abolition  of  black  \M,  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  employm^it  of  nonunion  men  and  increase  of  task 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  members  of  a  different 
labor  organization 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce  payment  of 
dues,  fines,  etc,  by  delinquent  members  of  union,  or  for  their 
discharge 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  or  that  establishments  em- 
ploying them  be  expelled  from  masters*  association 

Against  employment  of  objectionable  foreman 

Against  employment  of  obnox  ions  person 

Against  employment  of  shinglers 

Against  employment  of  women 

Against  employment  of  women  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employment  of  women  and  nonunion  men 

Against  employment  of  women  as  apprentices 

Against  employment  of  women  at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  extra  work  without  extra  pay  .; 

Against  feeding  their  own  machines  (nailers) 

Against  filling  orders  for  mines  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  filling  slack 

Against  fines  lor  drunkenness 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  adoption  of  uniform  scale.. 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  better  treatment 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  discharge  of  employees 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  fines  for  imperfect  work  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  fines  for  obscene  writing 

Against  fines  for  tardiness 

Against  finishing  work  begun  by  nonunion  men 

Against  firemen  oeing  compelled  to  do  blacksmithing 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor 

Against  firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractor  and  reduction  of 
wages 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale , 

Against  firm's  interpretation  of  scale  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  firm  supplying  cigars  to  establishment  in  which  lockout 
was  pending 

Against  firm  supplying  goods  to  boycotted  establishment 

Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 


Against  firm  supplying  material  to  establishment  which  was  obtain- 
ing other  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  wasper  -*' — 
Against  firm  sopping  material  to  nonnnion  establishment . . . 


Against  firm  sapplying  material  to  obnoxious  establishment 

Against  firm  nang  a  bogna  label 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  employees'  saloon  accounts 
and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  firm  withholding  wages  to  pay  union  aaseasments  of  delin- 
quent employees 

Against  foreman  being  allowed  commission  on  work  done 

Against  foieman  being  allowed  to  work  overtime 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CATTSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  foreman  doing  ioumeyman's  work 

Against  foreman  doing  journeyman's  work  and  for  limit  to  work 
per  day 

Against  foreman  using  profane  language 

Against  framers  doing  carpenters'  work 

Against  frequent  change  of  rolls  and  conset^ent  loss  of  time 

Againsl  furnishing  tools 

Against  gang  working  ahead  of  its  turn  in  unloading  vessel 

Againitt  gilders  doing  decorators'  work 

Against  gilders  doing  painters'  work 

Against  handling  alleged  light  scrap  at  heavy  scrap  rate  per  ton 

Against  handling  cars  of  road  on  which  strike  was  pending 

Against  having  work  done  outside  of  shop 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work 

Against  helpers  doing  journeymen's  work  and  discharge  of  old 
employees 

Against  hoisting  engineers  doing  cornice  and  skylight  workers' 
work 

Against  increase  in  price  of  New  York  papers 

Against  increase  in  size  of  cars 

Against  increase  in  weight  of  ton  from  2, 250  to  2, 500  pounds 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  bond  required 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 

Against  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  reduc- 
tion of  price  per  piece 

Against  increase  of^apprentices 

Against  increase  of  brushing  in  coal  mine 

Against  increase  of  force , 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  amount  of  work  per  hour , 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  for  discharge  of  employees 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  force , . 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  pay  for  overtime 

Against  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  hours  or  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  increase  of  hours  with  corresponding  increase  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  length  of  cut  in  weaving , 

Against  increase  of  number  of  heats  per  day  in  steel  mill , 

Against  increase  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  increase  of  number  of  trips  per  day 

Against  increase  of  price  of  coal  furnished  miners 

Against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay 


Against  interchanging  ready-set  matter  (compositors) 

Against  interference  oy  firm  with  work  of  nailers'  (contractors') 

employees 

Against  introduction  of  automatic  register 

Against  introduction  of  coal  screens , 

Against  introduction  of  fare  boxes  and  discharge  of  conductors 

Against  introduction  of  machinery 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  boys 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  employment  of  nonunion 

men 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  for  discharge  of  nonunion 

employees  and  increase  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  introduction  of  machinery  unless  operated  by  union  men  ., 

Against  introduction  of  premium  system , 

Against  introduction  of  second-class  scale , 

Against  introduction  of  the  two-loom  system * 

Against  introduction  of  time  clock 

Against  ironworkers  doing  marble-setters'  work 

Against  ioining  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Against  Journeymen  being  compelled  to  do  laborers'  work 

Against  laborers  doing  journeymen's  work , 

Against  lasters  furnishing  their  own  tacks  and  pegs 

Against  learners  doing  weavers'  work , 

Against  loading  Lake  Shore  cars , 

Against  machine  work 

Against  making  a  certain  brand  of  cigars  and  using  labels  on  them.. 

Against  making  a  certain  style  of  chain 

Against  making  six  heats  per  day 

Against  making  up  lost  time  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employees 

Against  marble-cutters  doing  stonecutters'  work 

Against  McKay  stitchers  being  compelled  to  furnish  their  own 

needles 

Against  mine  filling  orders  for  another  mine  in  which  strike  was 

pending 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  do  brushing 
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213 

4 

222 

20* 

1 

13 

49 

171 

1 
2 

1 

::::...: 

1 

65 

2 

78 
2 

4 

3 
2 

2 

7 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 
1 

2 

1 

2 
40 

1 

2' 

1 

10 
1 
1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

::::::;:i:::::::. 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  January  29, 1901. 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  miners  being  compelled  to  pay  for  cotton  and  oil  used 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  posh  cars  in  and  out  of  mine 

Against  miners  being  compelled  to  remove  loaded  cars 

Against  molder  being  employed  to  teach  additional  apprentices 

Against  new  system  of  keeping  time 

Against  night  work 

Against  nonunion  electrical  workers  doing  union  gas-fitters'  work .. 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  bridge-builders'  work 

Against  nonunion  foreman  doing  glazier's  work 

Against  nonunion  men  being  persecuted  by  union  men 

Against  obnoxious  rules 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  discharge  of  colored  head  waiter... 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  impartial  treatment  of  union  leaders. 

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  obnoxious  rules  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  obnoxious  rules,  increase  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
done,  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  and  reduction  of  wages 

Against  obnoxious  treatment  of  union  men 

Against  one  contractor  on  job  employing  nonunion  men  in  another 
city 


Against  order  forbidding  employees  bringing  beer  into  shop  and 
drinking  it  during  working  hours 

Against  order  to  search  heaa  waiter  accused  of  stealing 

Against  overcharge  for  supplies— powder,  tools,  etc 

Against  overcrowding 

Against  overloading  teams 

Against  "padrone'*  system 

Against  painters  doing  varnishers'  work 

Against  pantrymen  being  compelled  to  do  waiters'  work 

Against  patent  matter  (compositors) 

Against  paying  assessment  demanded  by  contractor 

Against  paying  fee  to  employment  axency 

Against  paying  for  gas  used  on  dark  days 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  increase  of 
wages 

Against  paying  rent  for  use  of  sewing  machines  and  for  reduction 
of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

Against  payment  in  time  checks 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  In  which  lock- 
out was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  another  establishment  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

Against  performing  work  for  nonunion  establishment 

Against  performing  work  out  of  regular  occupation 

Against  poor  quality  of  material 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  excessive  speed  of  machinery.. 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  change  in  machinery 

Against  poor  quality  of  material  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  poor  qualitv  of  material  and  for  larger  stock 

Against  putting  union  labels  on  nonunion  cigars 

Against  readlustment  of  scale  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  readjustment  of  wages 

Against  reduction  and  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force 

Against  reduction  of  force  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  force  causing  increase  of  work 

Against  reduction  of  force  causing  increase  of  work  and  for  pay  for 
overtime 

Against  reduction  of  force  on  certain  trains 

Against  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  picks  in  weaving 

Against  reduction  of  number  of  switch  engines  in  yard 

Against  reduction  of  pay  for  dead  work 

Against  reduction  of  rate  per  hour  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  time  for  dinner 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  abolition  of  union  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  alleged  discrimination  against  union 
men 

Affainst  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  live  in  firm's 
bousea 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  teach  new 
employees 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


2 

206 

1 
2 
2 


104 
3 
7 

77 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

87 
6 

39 

11 

1 
1 

00 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
8,423 

1 


49 


1 
204 


a28 


1 

8 

1 

2,741 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


27 


20 


Failed. 


(o) 


1,107 


a  Not  inCludtng  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF  LABOR. 


Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  reduction  of  wages  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  com- 
pany's stores  and  for  fortnightly  pavmeni 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  boys  QfAng  men's  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  coal  screen 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  change  of  machinery 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  contract  system 

Against  reduction  of  wagesand  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  discharge  of  helpers 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  emplojrment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  company's  stores — 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  abolition  of  contract  system 

Agfiinst  reduction  of  wages  and  for  adoption  of  union  mles 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  caller  to  wake  conductors  and 
engineers 

Against  reduction  of  wages,  and  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 
and  refaistatement  of  discharged  employees. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  discharge  of  yard  master 

Against  reduction  of  wagesand  for  employment  of  check  weighman 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  limitation  of  number  of  appren- 
tices   

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  payment  in  cash 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  privilege  of  organizing  union  . . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  recognition  of  union , 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly 
payment 

Against  reducticMi  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wf^es  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees *. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  semimonthly  payment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  for  weekly  pajrment 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  increase  of  apprentices 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  introduction  of  team  sj^stem 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  laborers  doing  journeymen's  wxMic. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  paying  rent  in  advance 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  retention  of  part  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  signing  away  rights  under  State  law 

Against  reduction  of  wagesand  signing  contracts 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract '. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  truck  system 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  bunch-breaking  machines. . . 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  violation  of  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  working  overtime 

Against  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  reduction  <^  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages  of  some  and  for  increase  of  wages  of 
others ? 

Against  requirement  to  wear  uniform 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  accident  fund 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty 

Against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guaranty  and  lor  fortnightly 
payment 

Against  return  to  the  10-hour  system 

Against  rule  discharging  employees  whose  wages  were  gamisheed.. 

Against  rule  requiring  freight  brakemen  to  remain  on  top  of  cars 
during  entire  run , 

Against  running  four  looms  instead  of  three 

Against  running  two  machines  instead  of  one  and  change  in  scale 
for  piecework 

Against  sailors  doing  longshoremen's  work 

Against  sale  of  nonunion  cigars 

Against  scale  presented  by  State  board  of  arbitration 

Against  shutters  being  put  on  lower  sash  of  windows  of  workroom. 

Against  signing  agreement  not  to  demand  increase  of  wages 

Against  signing  contract  making  employees  Uable  for  damagea  in 
case  of  accident 

Against  signing  contract  releasing  firm  from  liability  in  case  of 
accident 

Against  signing  contracts 

Against  signing  contracts  allowing  firm  to  pay  any  bill  presented 
against  employees , 

Against  signing  ironclad  contract , 

Against  mgning  Ironclad  contract  and  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees  


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partiy. 

Failed. 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 
25 
2 

12* 

2 

1 

4 
11 

1 



1 

S 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

S 

3* 

1 

2 

1 

1 

? 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

45 
40 

2 

16 
39 

1 
1 

3S 

t 

34 

10 
16 
4 

4 
1 

S3 

4 
1 

i* 

1 

1 


4 
1 

5 

15 

i 

1 

5 

5 
1 

1 



1 

. 

1 

1 
1 

i* 

i" 

1 

24 
5 

1 

24 
3 

i 

1 

1 

750 
22 

1 

750 

79 

11 
1 

2 

1 

55 

9 

1 

1 

:::::::::::-:: 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

87 
1 

25 

1 
IS 

1 

1 

U 

20 
1 

* 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
10 
5 

12 
8 

1 
2 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
5 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 
S 

5 

1 

1 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES—Continued. 


Gaiue  or  object. 


Estab- 

Mah- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
portly. 

FaUed. 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
37 

2 

1 

1 

4$ 

12 

9 
12 

4 
1 

1 

4" 

68 

i 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 
81 

76 

6 

75 
18 

» 

9 

1 

19 
1 

1 
1 

14 
1 

6 

1 

1 

467 

4 

5 

1 

W7 
1 

450 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

• 

36 
1 

3 
15 
1 

8 
21 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

44 

S 

1 
1 

1 

59 
9 
1 

i' 

15 
5 

1 

28 

28 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

.    1 

4 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

S 

ISl 

21 

1 
5 

2 

7 
217 

49 

1 

1 

4 
86 

28 

10 

6 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

20 

1 

20 

8 

18 

23 

5 
1 

ao7 

140 

11 
85 

4 
211 
187 

9 
19 

2 

2* 

6 
94 
8 

is 

1 

1 
2 
5 

1 

Against  steam  fitters  dol  ng  helpers'  work < . « 

Against  steam  fitters  doing  plum  tiers'  work 

Against  stonecutteiB  doing  Dricklayers'  work 

Against  stone  masons  doing  bricklayers'  work 

Against  subcontracting 

Against  subcontracting  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  Sunday  work 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  increase  ol  wages 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  pay  for  orertlme 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  Sunday  work  and  for  weekly  payment 

Against  suppl  jing  stone  to  a  prison 

Against  6uq>enaion  of  certain  employees  and  for  restoration  of  wages. 

Against  sweating  system 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  sweating  system  and  for  regular  hours  and  payment,  recog- 
nition of  union.and  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  system  of  bunch  breaking 

Against  ^Blem  of  grading  work  and  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  system  of  measuring  work 

Against  ssrstem  of  weighing  wrappers 

Against  system  of  weighing  yam 

Against  task  svstem 

Against  theft  ox  im  weighed  button  blanks,  and  consequent  loss  of  pay . 

Against  threatened  lockout 

Afainst  transfer  of  employee  from  one  position  to  another  without 
increase  of  wages 

Against  transfer  of  employee  to  another  department 

Against  truck  system 

Against  truck  system  and  change  in  shape  of  cigar 

Against  truck  system  and  employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  for 
Increase  of  wages  and  monthly  payment 

Against  truck  system  and  for  regular  payment 

Against  truck  system  and  paying  medical  assessment 

Against  use  of  boycotted  machinery 

Against  use  of  boycotted  material 

Against  use  of  boycotted  patterns 

Against  use  of  breaker  at  tipple 

Against  use  of  breakers  on  coal  screens 

Against  use  of  brick  made  outside  of  county 

Againstuseof  certain  machinery  and  increase  of  hours 

Against  use  of  certain  safety  lamp 

Against  use  of  electrical  mining  machines  without  jacketed  motor. . 

Against  use  of  fork  instead  of  shoyel  in  coal  mines 

Against  use  of  imperfect  scales 

Against  use  of  lockers  and  system  ot  checking  wearing  apparel 
while  at  work 

Against  use  of  nuudiine-made  material 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  was 
pending '. 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men  

Against  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment  and  for  dis- 
charge of  foreign  employees 

Against  use  of  plate  matter 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  change  from  piece  to  time  work 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  use  of  plate  matter  and  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

Against  use  of  spreader  over  coal  screens 

Against  use  of  steam  shovel  in  unloading  coal 

Against  use  of  stone  cut  outside  of  ci  ty 

Against  use  of  tsgs  and  nnmbens  on  pieces  of  work 

Against  use  of  time  clocks  and  tickets 

Against  using  carts  from  yard  in  which  strike  was  pending 

Agai  nst  using  convic^made  material 

Against  using  convic^made  material  and  subcontracting 

Against  using  nonunion-made  material 

Against  using  patterns  of  establishment  in  wiiioh  strike  was  pending. 

Against  varnisbers  doing  painters'  work 

Against  violation  of  agreement ,. 

Against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  hours 

Against  violation  of  contract ". 

Against  violation  of  union  rules 

Against  washing  for  men  who  took  places  of  railroad  strikers 

Against  weighing  filler 

Against  women  a<^g  men's  work 

Against  work  being  sent  out  of  city  to  be  done 

Against  working  for  nonunion  contractor 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Caose  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Sac- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded.  FailecL 
partly. 


Against  working  injured  mule 

Against  working  in  teams 

Against  working  in  yard  in  which  switohmea  were  striJdng 

Against  working  on  Job  with  nonunion  oontractors 

Against  working  on  job  with  nonunion  employees  under  another 
contractor 

Against  working  on  undesirable  patterns 

Against  working  overtime , 

Against  working  overtime  and  deductions  from  pay  lor  enforced 
Idleness,  and  for  privilege  of  drinking  beer  during  working  hours , 

Against  working  overtime  and  for  stools  to  sit  npon  whll^  at  work. , 

Against  working  seven  days  per  week  and  for  adoption  of  uniform 
scale 

Against  working  three  turns  per  day 

Against  working  under  colored  foreman 

Against  working  under  Knights  of  lAbor  scale 

Against  working  under  nonunion  foreman  and  change  from  day  to 
piece  work 

Against  working  under  objectionable  foreman 

Against  working  with  an  ex-convict , 

Against  working  with  certain  nationalities 

Against  working  with  colored  men , 

Against  working  with  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organ- 
ization  

Against  working  with  nonunion  men 

Against  working  with  objectionable  employee 

Disagreement  among  employees  regarding  new  scale 

Disagreement  as  to  payment  of  board  of  employee 

For  abolition  of  coal  screen 

For  abolition  of  contract 

For  abolition  of  contract  and  saloon  boss  system 

For  abolition  of  contract  system 

For  abolition  of  contract  system  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men , 

For  abolition  of  Ironclad  contract  and  against  being  compelled  to 
trade  at  company's  store 

For  abolition  of  night  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  of  Sunday  work  Mrithout  extra  pay,  reduction  of  day 
turn  to  eight  hours,  equalization  of  pay  between  sexes  for  same 
work ,  and  un i versal  increase  of  wages 

For  abolition  of  tenemen^house  work 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates 

For  admission  of  walking  delegates  and  free  beer  during  working 
hours 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale , 

For  adoption  of  fixed  scale  and  against  discharge  of  union  employees. 

For  adoption  of  new  rules  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  new  scale • 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  as^dnst  discharge  of  employees 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  tfnd  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  compel  employees  to  Join  union. .. 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  and  to  enforce  use  of  union  label 

For  adoption  of  new  scale  one  month  earlier  than  proposed : . . . 

For  adoption  of  new  scale,  reduction  of  hours,  ana  recognition  of 
union 

For  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  in  force 
on  other  lines  of  system ' , 

For  adoption  of  scale  presented  by  State  b<MUtl  of  arbitration , 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale 

For  adoption  of  sliding  scale  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale , 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  a  year's  contract 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  discharge  of  forewoman , 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  ot  uniform  scale  for  docking  miners  for  slate  and  dirt 
sent  out  with  coal 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  regular  hours,  and  p^y  for  overtime.. 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  against  employment 
of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  change  from  turn 
to  piece  work 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  increase  of  wages.. 

For  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules  and  weekly  payment... 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 


1 
2 
2 
1 

197 

1 


1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
7 

218 
6 
2 
18 

1 
4 
1 
2 
5 


3 

1 
27 

1 
8 
1 

61 
2,742 
1 
2 
147 
7 

29 


1 

1 

59 

100 

290 

46 

1 

26 

279 


1 

55 
168 


7 

182 

10 


46 


207 


7 
126 


167 
1 

22 


2U 

4 


18 
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Table  XI.— SUMMABY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STBIKES  FOB  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Catue  or  object 


For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rales  and  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale  and  against  track  system 

For  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  l^^n8t  employment  of  nonunion 


For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale  and  for  discharge  of 
foreman 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  deduction  from  pay  for  in- 
surance  

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  nonunion 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  illegal  use  of  union  label. .. 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  subcontracting  to  men  pay- 
ing less  than  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  sweating  system 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  material  from  non- 
union establishment 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  employment  of  check  welghman. . . 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  adoption  of  imion  scale  and  reinstatement  of  dLiicharged  fore- 


For  adoption  of  union  scale  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract 

For  adoption  of  union  scale,  discharge  of  foreman,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men. . 

For  allowance  for  board  when  working  out  of  city 

For  apology  from  firm  for  alleged  insulting  language 

For  apology  from  firm  for  charges  made  against  employees 

For  appointment  of  arbitrator 

For  appointment  of  check  weighman  to  be  paid  by  company 

For  appoin  tmen t  of  miner  as  c nee k  w elghman 

For  appointment  of  union  man  as  foreman,  with  increase  of  wages. . 

For  beerlnstead  of  water  to  drink 

For  better  and  more  abundant  food 

For  better  arrangements  for  safety 

For  better  arrangements  for  safety  and  increase  of  wages 

For  better  board 

For  better  board  and  lodging  (living  with  employer) 

For  better  drinking  water 

For  better  light  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  better  lodging 

For  better  powder  for  miners 

For  better  sanitary  conditions 

For  better  terms  in  division  of  profits  and  expenses  of  fishing  season . 

For  better  treatment 

For  better  treatment,  payment  of  wages  overdue,  and  against  dis- 
charge of  employees 

For  better  ventllatiou 

For  better  ventilation  and  modern  sanitary  conveniences 

For  better  ventilation  and  repair  of  machinery 

For  better  workroom 

For  car  fare 

For  car  fare  and  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  change  from  amalgamated  toold  scale 

For  change  from  cooperative  to  wage  system ; 

For  change  from  day  to  mileage  rates  and  increase  of  force 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work,  abolition  of  task  system,  and 
reduction  of  hours 

For  change  from  day  to  piece  work  and  abolition  of  ironclad  con- 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


tract. 


For  change  from 
For  change  from 

employees 

For  change  from 
For  change  from 
For  change  from 
Fbr  change  from 
For  change  from 
For  change  from 


day  to  piece  work  and  recognition  of  union 

day  to  piece  work  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 


monthly  to  mileage  rates 

night  to  day  work 

night  to  day  work  and  reduction  of  hours 

piece  to  day  work 

piece  to  day  work  and  abolition  of  contract  system, 
piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale. . 


LAB  1901- 


-34 


2 
142 

8 
164 


22 


2 
928 


1 

7 

1 
1 

74 

8 

419 

1 
4 


1 

108 
8 


565 

1 


2 
429 


10 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


4  I 

2 

I 


180 
*"3 


Failed. 


8S 


1 

269 


496 


1< 
I 


59 

1 


1 
4 
S 

1 

12 
1 


37 


59 

'289 
.... 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES-Oontinued. 


Oaose  or  object. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Failed. 


For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  adoption  of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  against  employment  of  non> 
union  men 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  increase  of  wages 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  recognition  of  unioQ 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work  and  redoctioa  of  houn 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  honns,  and  adop- 
tion  of  union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recogni- 
tion of  union 

For  change  from  piece  to  day  work,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly 
payment 

For  change  from  piece  to  turn  work 

For  change  from  xun-of-mine  to  screen-coal  basis 

For  change  from  screen-coal  to  run-of-mine  baids 

Fbr  change  from  screen<KH)al  to  run-of-mine  bajda  and  fortnightly 
payment 

For  change  in  classification  of  work 

For  change  in  machinery 

For  change  in  machinery  or  increase  of  wages 

For  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

For  change  in  method  of  keeping  time 

For  change  in  method  of  meomi ring  work 

For  change  in  method  of  packing  cigars  and  against  obnoxious 
rules 


For  change  In  method  of  paymenr , 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment 

For  change  in  method  oi  piece  payment  and  against  being  com- 
pelled to  trade  at  company's  store , 

For  change  in  method  of  piece  payment  and  each  cutter  to  work  in 
separate  section  of  mine 

For  change  in  system  of  determining  wages , 

For  change  of  basis  of  wages  ....^..... 

For  chaf^e  of  coal  screen 

For  change  of  coal  screen  and  better  ventilation 

For  change  of  coal  screen  and  increase  of  wages 

Fbrchangeofdateof  expiration  of  contract , 

For  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  change  of  material  used 

For  change  of  mine  scales , 

For  change  of  pay  day 

For  change  of  pay  day  and  retention  of  less  wages  as  guaranty 

For  change  of  rules ^. , 

For  change  of  rules  and  reinstatement  of  check  welglmian 

For  change  of  rules  and  semimonthly  payment , 

For  change  of  tables  to  enable  employees  to  sit  while  at  work 

For  chanee  of  working  hours,  discnarge  of  engineer,  and  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  employee 

For  coke  ovens  to  DC  drawn  every  other  day 

For  company  to  have  roadway  in  mine  sprinkled 

For  comerence  with  operators  by  committee  of  minenv 

For  definite  understanding  as  to  price  list , 

For  dinners  when  working  out  of  city 

For  discharge  of  American  musician 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 

For  discharge  of  a»istant  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  boarding  master  and  increase  of  wages 

For  discharge  of  certain  nationalities 

For  discharge  of  check  weighman 

For  discharge  of  chief  engineer  and  against  increase  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  colored  employees , 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician 

For  discharge  of  company's  physician  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged physician 

For  discharge  of  contractor 

For  discharge  of  employees 

For  discharge  of  employees  and  reinstatement  ot  discharged  em- 
ployees   .^ 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  orgaoisation . 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  half  pay  while  on  strike 

For  discharge  of  employees  belonging  to  another  labor  organization 
and  increase  of  wages , 

For  discharge  of  eniployees  belonging  to  another  labor  orgaiiization 
and  restoration  oicheck-oa  system 

For  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  discharge  of  employees  not  in  good  standing  in  union 

For  discharge  of  engineer 

Fbr  discharge  of  fire  boss 

For  discharge  of  foreign  employees 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cai»e  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

206 
1 

74 
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1 
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1 

6 
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1 
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1 
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9 
1 

4 

49 

6 
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49 

4 

109 

For  discharge  of  foreman , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  abolition  of  task  system , 

Por  discharge  of  foreman  and  admission  of  walking  delegate , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  colored  laborers  doing  jonr- 
nevmen'swork , 

For  alscharge  of  foreman  and  against  employment  of  Chinese  labor. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  anda^nst  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  manager  being  allowed  in 
•     workroom 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  against  piecework , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  arbitration  of  grievances , 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  employment  of  assistant  stokers 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  price  list  to  be  posted 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  discharge  of  foreman  and  reinstatement  of  dlacharged  foreman 

For  discharge  of  forewoman , 

For  discharge  of  forewoman  and  against  team  system  of  working 

For  discharge  of  head  waiter 

Fordischatgeof  head  waiterand  against  discharge  of  waiters'  helpers. 

Fdr  discharge  of  inspector 

For  discharge  of  Japanese  interpreter 

Fbr  discharge  of  master  mechanic 

Fbr  discharge  of  mate 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss 

For  discharge  of  mine  boss  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees  

For  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman 

For  discharge  of  nonunion  foreman,  adoption  of  union  scale,  and 
equal  distribution  of  work 

For  discharge  of  saloon  bosses  and  recognition  of  union 

For  discharge  of  shipowner's  association  agent 

For  discharge  of  station  agent 

For  discharge  of  station  agent  and  increase  of  force 

For  discbarge  of  superintendent 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  foremen 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  mine  bosses 

For  discharge  of  superintendent  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 
trainmaster 

For  discharge  of  timekeeper 

For  discharge  of  trainmaster  and  chief  dispatcher 

For  discharge  of  trainmaster  and  chief  oispatcher  and  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  of  weighman 

For  discharge  of  jrard  master 

For  division  of  work  in  dull  season  instead  of  discharge  of  employees. . 

For  doors  to  be  placed  on  rear  end  of  cars 

For  double  pay  for  blocks  split  after  leaving  sawyer 

For  double  pay  for  handling  frozen  or  wet  ore 

For  double  pay  for  holiday  work 

Fordoublepay  for  special  work 

For  double  pay  for  Sunday  work * 

For  8-bour  day,  including  time  going  to  and  from  stables 

For  8  hours'  work  with  10  hourr  pay 

For  8  months'  pay  for  7  months' work 

For  employment  of  a  certain  bartender 

For  employment  of  a  certain  check  weighman 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers 

For  employment  of  additional  helpers  and  reduction  of  hours  on 
Saturday 

For  employment  of  boiler  nuiker  to  run  rivet  machine 

For  employment  of  certain  nationalities 

For  employmentof  check  weighman  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

For  employment  of  check  weighmen 

For  employment  of  helpers 

For  employmentof  local  residents  only 

For  employment  <rf  members  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alli- 
ance only 

For  employment  of  two  instead  of  one  fireman  to  each  tug,  and  board 
in  addition  to  regular  pay 

For  emnloyment  of  union  men  only 

For  enforcement  of  mining  laws  concerning  the  placing  of  timbers. 

For  enforcement  of  screen  law 

For  enforcement  of  union  Indenture  rules 

For  enforcement  of  union  roles 
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Cawie  or  object. 


Estab- 

lish> 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


For  enforcement  of  union  rules,  all  work  to  be  done  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  employment  of  additional 
helpers 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign 
union  contract 

For  enforcement  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  being  fined 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  boys  running  nailing 
machines 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  use  of  forks 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale  and  against  working  overtime 

For  enforcement  of  union  scale,  better  ventilation,  and  more  feed 
for  mules 

For  enlargement  of  entrance  to  mine  that  mules  might  be  used 

For  equal  distribution  of  work 

For  equalization  of  hours 

For  equal  rate  of  wages,  winter  and  summer 

For  equitable  division  of  fat  matter  (compositors) 

For  extra  pay  for  loading  slack  and  nut  coal  

For  extra  pay  for  meal-time  and  Sunday  work 

For  extra  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  work 

For  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work 

For  extra  pay  when  doing  spraggers'  work 

For  extra  rate  for  holidays  and  Sundays 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  fixed  rate  of  wages 

For  fortnightly  payment 

For  fortnightly  payment  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages 

For  freeboard 

For  free  files  and  saws 

For  free  powder 

For  full  day's  pay  if  working:  after  12  m 

For  full  hour's  pay  for  fractional  part  of  hour's  work 

For  full  pay  for  extra  work 

For  full  pay  for  time  worked 

For  glass  to  be  cutin  larxer  sizes 

For  guaranty  against  reduction  of  wages  on  change^of  appliances. . . 

For  ^aranty  of  eheven  months'  work  during  year 

For  improvement  of  tenements 

For  increase  and  readjustment  of  wages 

For  increase  of  force 

For  increase  of  force  and  better  treatment 

For  increase  of  force  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wages 

For  increase  of  hours  and  wa^es  and  family  passes 

For  increase  of  hours  on  five  days  and  reduction  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  rat«  on  larger  coal  cars 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  Increase  of  wages,  abolition  of  piecework,  and  recognition  of 
union 

For  increase  of  wages  according  to  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  piecework 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  agreement 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  discrimination  against 
certain  employees    

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  being  fined  for  imperfect  work. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  again ht  hoy**  doin^  men's  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  flgninst  bo  s  working  on  machines 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  change  in  method  of  doing  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  fig!)  inst  cheek  system, 

For  increase  of  wages  and  ageiinst  coatrac t  svstem 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. .. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  firm  using  counterfeit  label 

For  iQcrease  of  wages  and  against  foreman  doing  Journeyman's  woi  k. 
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aNot  Including  1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894,  2  establishments  In 
which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901,  8  establishments  in  whlcn  strike  was  still  pending 
March  14, 1901,  and  7  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

ILsh- 

mento. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  against  increase  of  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  introduction  of  machinery 

For  increase  of  wages  and  aguinst  new  emp  oyees , 

For  increase  of  wag^  and  against  new  method  of  manufacturing. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  increa  e  of  wages  and  against  performing  ext-a  work , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  poar  quality  of  maurial , 

For  inere«i  e  of  wages  and  against  reduction  of  hours , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  retention  of  part  of  wages  as  guar- 
anty 


For  increase  of  wages  and  against  running  more  than  one  iooai 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  signing  <  ontracts 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  truck  hystem 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  mac.  ine-made  horseshoes. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  use  of  material  from  noaunion 

establishment. 


Fo  ■  lucre  \se  of  wages  and  against  weighing  filler 

For  increase  of  wages  a  d  better  board. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  better  prep  j  rod  supplies 

For  increas.'  of  wages  and  better  treatment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  bv.'tter  water  and  sanitary  conditions 
For  increase  of  wages  and  change  from  day  to  piece  work 


For  increase  of  wages  and  change  in  method  oi  giving  out  work. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  hour  for  beginning  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  length  of  cut  (cotton  weavers), 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  contractor , 

For  increase  of  wages  an  J  discharge  of  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  manager 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  superintendent 

For  increase  of  wages  and  discharge  of  yard  master 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages  and  emplovment  of  check  weighman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  coal  wheelers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  loca'  residents  only 

For  increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  union  men 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  extra  pay  for  overtime,  holidays,  and 
Sundays , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  for  chairs , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  free  oil 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  estab- 
lishment   , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  increase  of  wages  and  limit  to  use  of  machinery , 


For  increase  of  wages  and  lower  topping  of  cars  . 

For  increase  of  wagesand  newmolding  flasks , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  of  force 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  lost  time , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  overtime , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from 
work 


For  increaf«  of  wages  and  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privilege  of  employing  discharged  em- 
ployees as  check  weighmen 

For  increase  of  wages  and  privilege  of  organizing  union 

For  increase  of  wagesand  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  in  price  of  board 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to 
be  done 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reemployment  of  hostlers 

For  increase  of  wagesTand  regular  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  regular  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  and  removal  of  machinery 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Canae  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  repairs  on  company's  houses  occapled  by 

employees 

For  increase  of  wages  and  return  of  foreman  transferred  to  another 

department 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  increase  of  wages  and  seats  for  car  drivers 

For  increase  of  wages  and  semimonthly  pavment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages  and  time  and  a  half  when  working  in  water. . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employees  to  join  union  or  for 

their  discharge 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  furnish  stock  and 

lasting  racks 

For  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union  agree- 


ment. 


For  increase  of  wages  and  two  meals  per  day 

For  increase  of  wages  and  use  of  scales 

For  increase  of  wages  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages  and  yearly  contract 

For  increase  of  wages  awarded  by  arbitration  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  coal  for  fuel,  and  better  material 

For  increase  of  wages,  decrease  in  sixe  of  cars,  and  against  alleged 
excessive  docking 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  employees,  and  improvement  of 
sanitary  condition  of  factory 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  foreman,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men... 

Fbr  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  nonunion  employees,  and  adop- 
tion of  fixed  scale 

For  increase  of  wages,  discharge  of  superintendent,  abolition  of 
truck  system,  and  discontinuance  of  Sunday  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of 
union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  pay  for  overtime,  Saturday  half  holi- 
day, and  to  limit  employmentof  helpers 

For  increase  of  wages,  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
against  emplojrmcnt  of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  employmentof  check  weighman,  semimonthly 
payment,  and  against  nonunion  pledge 

For  increase  of  wages  for  dead  work  and  against  being  compelled 
to  mine  2,836  instead  of  2,536  pounds  per  ton 

For  increase  of  wages,  new  contract,  and  change  from  piece  to  day 
work 


For  increase  of  wages  of  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages  of  some  and  reduction  of  hours  of  others 

For  increase  of  wages  or  increase  of  running  time 

For  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  contractors'  union,  and  against 
firm  giving  work  to  nonunion  contractors 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  and  weekly  payment. . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees,  and  semimonthly  payment  during  working 


hours. 


For  increase  of  wages,  recognition  of  union,  weekly  payment,  and 
against  employment  of  women 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walk- 
ing delegate 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 
apprenticeship  rules 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 


rules. 


For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  being  docked. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  change  of 
date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  employer  doing 
journeyman's  work,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  sweating 
system 

For  increase  of  wa^es,  reductionof  hours,  and  against  use  of  material 
made  outside  of  local  shops , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  a  year's  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  change  from  piece  to 
day  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  foreman. 

Fur  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  discharge  of  non- 
union employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  pay  for  over- 
time 


For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  double  time  for  Sun- 
days   


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 
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Tablb  XI.— summary  of  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 
16 

U 

1 

8 

f 

5 

8 



2 

6 

6 

81 
698 

51 
106 

23 
4(H 

7 
91 

80 

20 

10 

8 

1 

1 

1 

86 

28 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
141 

142 

1 

49 

46 

4 

6 

6 

1 

25 

25 

1 

1 

10 

10 

42 

41 

1 

8 

8 
28 

81 

8 

26 

8 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

217 

217 

12 

12 

21 

17 

4 

10 

4 

6 

89 

89 

186 

186 

40 

40 

285 
150 

286 

160 

1 

26 

ii' 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time and  Sundays , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fewer  apprentioes. . . 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  fortnightlT  payment. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  free  board 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  la  sympathy  with 
strike  elsewhere 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  recognition  of  union. 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reduction  of  rent  for 
sewing  machines 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  Saturday  half  holi- 
day  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  semimonthly  pay- 
ment  

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime ^ 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  to  compel  employer 
to  sign  union  contract 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  weekly  payment  in 
cash 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  change  from  piece  to  day 
work,  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  increase  of  force,  and  re- 
instatement of  discharged  emfdoyees , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  nours  on  Saturday,  and  adoption 
of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday,  and  weekly 
pavment 

For  increase  of  wa^es,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
abolition  of  pieoework , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
adoption  of  union  rules ^ 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  uni(m,and 
against  employment  of  women 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
change  in  method  of  payment , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and 
weekly  payment , 

For  Increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  regular  payment,  and 
recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and 
double  pay  for  night  work  , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  double  time  for  Sundavs  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  holidays,  and  recognition  of  union , 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays,  and  privilege  of  superintending  all 
work 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, double  time  for  Sundays,  holidays,  and  after  midnight,  and 
adoption  of  union  ai^renticcsnip  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  weekly  payment,  and 
employment  of  Knights  of  Labor  only 

For  increase  of  WMes,  reduction  of  overtime  limit,  increase  of  pay 
for  overtime,  and  recognition  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  price  for  blacksmiihing,  and 
change  of  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  regular  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee,  and 
againstpoorquality  of  material 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
•gainst  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  employees 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
union  committee  to  control  employment  of  new  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  dis- 
charge of  foreman,  correct  record  of  time,  and  pay  for  overtime  . 
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REPORT   OF   THE   OOMMISSIOITER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XI. -SUMMARY  OF  CAUSF^,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  a^nst  working 
.  with  non union  men 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  extra  pay  for 
overtime 

For  increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  employers  not  members  of  Iron  League 

For  Increase  of  wages,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  employers  not  members  of  masters'  association 

For  increase  of  wages,  semimonthly  payment,  reduction  in  price  of 
powder,  abolition  of  sliding  scale  and  truck  system,  and  recc^nl- 
tion  of  union 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Saturday  half 
holiday,  and  adQption  of  union  rules 

For  increase  of  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  increase  of  wages,  weekly  payment,  and  time  allowance  for  pre- 
paring material  and  goinfi[  to  and  from  work 

For  increase  of  wages,  weekiv  pavment,  yearly  contract,  and  against 
compulsory  insurance,  deduction  from  wages  to  pay  company's 
physician,  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company  s  stores 

For  larger  workshop 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  and  against  employment 
of  helpers  and  nonunion  men 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices  and  discharge  of  nonunion 
employees , 

For  longer  time  for  dinner 

For  longer  time  for  dinner,  to  be  made  up  in  the  evening 

For  longer  time  for  fill ing  and  burning  kiln 

For  lunch  at  close  of  day 

For  material  to  be  sorted  and  brought  to  workmen's  benches 

For  more  compressed  air 

For  more  feed  for  mules .  

For  more  fix  (puddlers) 

For  more  heal  in  breakers 

For  more  mine  cars 

For  more  mining  machines 

For  more  racks 

For  mules  in  coal  mines 

For  new  burrs 

For  new  safety  catches  on  elevator  cage 

For  9  hours'  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

For  pay  by  the  bushel  instead  of  bv  the  wagon 

For  pay  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  load 

For  pay  by  the  hour 

For  pay  by  the  ton 

For  pay  for  clay  bars 

For  pay  for  dead  work 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  for  the  broken  bushel 

For  pay  for  dead  work  and  semimonthly  instead  oi  monthly  pay- 
ment  

For  pay  for  extra  work 

For  pay  for  extra  work  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal 

For  pay  for  gross  weight  of  coal  and  weekly  payment 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  enforced  idlenef« 

For  pay  for  lost  time 

For  pay  for  overtime 

For  pay  for  overtime  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  pay  for  props  and  against  being  docked 

For  pay  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  pay  for  second-quality  axes 

For  pay  for  slack 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  place  of  work 

For  pay  for  time  spent  in  preparing  looms 

For  pay  for  work  damaged  by  rain  before  being  mea.sured  and 
accepted 

For  pay  for  work  lost  because  of  under  heated  iron 

For  pay  for  work  not  completed  because  of  lack  of  material 

For  payment  for  tools 

Forpaymentin  cash  instead  of  by  check 

For  payment  of  alleged  shortage  in  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 
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Suc- 
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Table  XI.- SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cniise  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Snc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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5 
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3 
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1 
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25 
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1 
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1 

1 
5 
46 

3 

1 

1 
3 

4 
1 

' 

i 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

7 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

S 

1 

12 

4 

For  paytnent  of  wages  overdue  and  against  being  compelled  to 
trade  at  company's  store 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  enforcement  of  union  rules 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  recoamition  of  union 

For  paS'ment  of  wages  overdue  and  regular  payment 

For  pa^-ment  of  wages  overdue  and  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  uniform  wages 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue  and  weelcly  payment 

For  payment  of  wages  retained  by  firm  at  request  of  union 

For  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees 

For  payment  of  wages  to  employee  injured  while  on  dutv 

For  payment  weeitly  in  advance .* 

For  placing  docking  system  In  hands  of  check  weighman 

For  privllegeof  affixing  union  label 

For  privilege  of  blasting  oftener  than  twice  a  day 

For  privilege  of  bringing  beer  into  shop 

For  privilege  of  carrying  beer  home 

For  privilege  of  clipping  horses  for  others  during  leisure  hours 

For  privilege  of  doing  lathing  at  plasterers'  wages 

For  privilege  of  employing  helpers 

For  privilege  of  going  out  for  beer  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  going  to  picnic 

For  privilege  of  Joining  union 

For  privilege  of  laying  stone 

For  privil^e  of  leaving  shop  when  day's  work  is  done,  before 
blowing  of  whistle 

For  privilege  of  mixing  their  OAvn  colors 

For  privUege  of  plasterers  doing  their  own  lathing 

For  privilege  of  smoking  during  working  hours 

For  privilege  of  smoking  in  mine  during  noon  hour 

For  privilege  of  stopping  long  enough  to  eat 

For  privilege  of  using  elevator 

For  privilege  of  working  eight  consecutive  hours 

For  privilege  of  working  full  time 

For  privilege  of  working  overtime  and  receiving  pay  for  it 

For  privilege  to  join  union  and  pay  for  waiting  time 

For  readjustment  of  wages 

For  recognition  of  agent  of  union 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

For  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  union 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  uniform  scale,  and  against 
discharge  of  union  employees 

For  recognition  of  union,  aaoption  of  union  rules,  and  against  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men 

For  recognition  of  union,  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale, 
and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  recognition  of  union  and  abolition  of  swing  run 

For  recognition  of  union  and  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  uniform  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  being  assessed  to  pay  com- 
pany's physician 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  discharge  of  employees 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  increase  of  hours 

For  recognition  of  union  and  against  subcontracting  to  nonunion 
contractors 

For  recognition  of  union  and  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  recognition  of  union  and  modification  of  mine  rules 

For  recognition  of  union  and  payment  of  claims  against  former  con- 
tractor  

For  recognition  of  union  and  privilege  of  affixing  union  label 

For  recognition  of  union  and  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  recognition  of  union  and  regular  payment 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  comi^el  employer  to  sign  a  year's 
contract 

For  recognition  of  union  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
agreem  en  t 

F^r  recognition  of  union  and  union  label  to  be  put  on  product 

For  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules  and  equal  distribution  of 
work 

For  recognition  of  union  and  weekly  payment , 

For  recognition  of  union,  enforcement  of  union  scale,  to  compel 
employer  to  sign  union  contract,  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 
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Table  3tl.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Oause  or  object 


EsUb- 

lish- 

mentB. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Sue- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 
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1 
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28 
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26 

18 
85 

1 

2 

1 
14 

24 

11 
20 

1 
1 

1 

a 

8 

42 

8 

9 
84 
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1 

42* 

51 
84 

42 
9 

2 
42 

85 

1 

1 
1 

For  recognition  of  union,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 
and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  recognition  of  union,  time  and  a  hall  for  overtime,  and  against 
Sunday  work 

For  recommendation  from  company  in  favor  of  former  employees  .. 

For  reduction  in  price  of  house  rent  and  supplies 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers 

For  reduction  in  price  of  newspapers  and  rebate  on  unsold  papers  . . 

For  reduction  in  price  of  powder  and  lower  topping  of  cars 

For  reduction  in  price  of  powder,  privilege  of  riding  down  slope  to 
work,  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done » 

Forreduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  employ- 
ment of  additional  rammers 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  pay  for 
overtime 

For  reduction  of  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  and  regular 
hours 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies 

For  reduction  of  cost  of  supplies  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  reduction  of  daily  task 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours,  accepting  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  apprenticeship  rules. . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  adoption  of  union  rufes 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  alleged  excessive  docking 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with 
employer 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  boys  doing  men's  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  emplojrment  of  additional 
apprentices 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  apprentices 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 
and  use  of  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  night  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  obnoxious  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  piecework 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  task  system , 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  better  board 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  from  screen-ooal  to  run-of-mine 
basis 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  change  of  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  night  work  and  holidays. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  double  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  employment  of  Knights  of  Labor  only  .. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  enforcement  of  union  scale 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  extra  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduc tlon  of  hours  and  increase  of  force 

Forreduction  of  hours  and  pay  by  the  hour 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  regular  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.. 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  semimonthly  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  time  and  a  naif  for  overtime 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  to  compel  employer  to  sign  union 
contract 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  weekly  payment 

For  rednctlon  of  hours,  discharge  of  company's  physician,  and 
against  being  compelled  to  trade  at  company's  store 

For  reduction  of  hours,  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  adoption  of 
union  apprenticeship  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours,  employment  of  union  men  only,  and  against 
being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

For  reduction  of  hours,  extra  rate  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days, payment  during  working  hours,  enforcement  of  union 
apprenticeship  rules,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men.. 

For  reduction  of  hours,  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices,  and 
against  employment  of  monthly  or  yearly  men 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday , 

For  reduction  of  hours,  pay  for  overtime,  and  against  being  com- 
pelled to  board  with  employer 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  adoption  of  union 
scale 

For  reduction  of  hours,  recognition  of  union,  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime 
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Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cftoae  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  reduction  of  hours,  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and 
recognition  of  union 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  adoption 
of  imion  apprenticeship  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours,  lime  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
pay  for  Sunday  and  night  work 

For  reduction  of  hours;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 

For  reduction  of  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time 
for  Sundays,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

For  reduction  of  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  to  the  case 

For  reduction  of  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  employees 

For  regular  employment 

For  regular  hours  and  pay  for  overtime 

For  regular  morning-paper  schedule  of  working  hours 

For  regular  payment 

For  regular  payment  and  against  employer's  wife  working  in  shop 
and  acting  as  boss  in  his  absence 

For  regular  payment  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . . 

For  regular  payment  in  cash 

For  regular  payment  in  cash  and  for  company  to  furnish  tools 

For  regular  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  and  increase  of  wages  of  employees  involved  In 
strike  elsewhere 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  check  weighman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  abolition  of  sick- 
benefit  society  

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  discharge 
of  union  employees  without  cause 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  against  working 
overtime 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  coal  screen . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  change  of  rules 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  extra  pay  for  over- 
time   

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  recognition  of  union 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  regular  payment . . . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  and  restoration  of  badges 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  recognition  of  union, 
and  against  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  dischai^e  of  superin- 
tendent  

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  reduction  of  amount 
of  work  required  to  be  done 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  foreman  and  regular  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  forewoman 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  inspector 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  mine  boss 

Fbr  reinstatement  of  discharged  superintendent 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  train  dispatcher 

For  reinstatement  of  employee  to  former  position 

For  reinstatement  of  former  president  of  company 

For  reinstatement  of  lockea-out  employees  and  enforcement  of 
union  scale 

For  reinstatement,  with  union  scale,  of  employcesin  volved  in  former 
strike 

For  remcasurement  of  work 

For  removal  of  machinery  or  increase  of  wages 

For  removal  of  obstruction  from  coal  screen 

For  removal  of  preascr's  stove  from  workroom 

For  renewal  of  scale 

For  repair  of  coal  screens  and  change  of  rules 

For  restoration  of  boxes  used  for  seats 

For  restoration  of  hours  and  wages 

For  restorationof  union  scale  and  yearly  contract 

For  restoration  of  wages 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  restoration  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  restoratifm  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees. 

For  restoration  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  adoption  of  union 
apprenticeship  rules 

For  rubber  boots  in  sewer  work 

FOr  runners  instead  of  wheels  on  herdics 

For  same  price  for  making  cheroots  as  was  paid  for  making  cigars  . . 

For  Saturday  half  holiday 

For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  half  hour  at  noon 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE   GOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  XI.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suo- 
ceeded 
I^rtly. 


Failed. 


For  Saturday  half  holiday  and  weekly  payment 

For  security  for  regular  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  better  powder 

For  semimonthly  payment  and  change  of  coal  screen  . . 
For  semimonthly  payment  and  retention  of  less  wages . 
For  semimonthly  payment  in  cash . 


For  semimonthly  payment,  lower  topping  of  cars,  discharge  of  fore- 
man, and  appointment  of  check  weighman 

For  shelter  from  sun  while  at  work 

For  slower  speed  of  machinery 

For  steady  employment 

For  stools  while  car  driving 

For  time  and  a  half  for  hoflday  work 

For  time  and  a  hal  f  for  overtime 

For  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays 

For  unrestricted  admission  of  walking  delegate 

For  use  of  winches  (stevedores) 

For  weekly  payment 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  being  compelled  to  buy  powder... 

For  weekly  payment  and  against  task  system 

For  weekly  payment  and  discharge  of  overseer 

For  weekly  payment  and  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

For  weekly  payment  in  cash 

For  weekly  payment,  reduction  of  hours,  and  admission  of  walking 
delegate 

For  working  shed  and  to  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  de- 
linquent members  of  union,  or  for  their  discharge 

In  anticipation  of  a  lockout 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  locked-out  employees  in  same  establishment 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

In  sympathy  with  strike  in  same  establishment 

In  vindication  of  right  to  belong  to  labor  organizations 

Misunderstanding  in  regard  to  price  for  weaving  faulty  yam 

To  compel  employees  to  join  union,  or  ior  their  discharge 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  journeymen's  union 

To  compel  employer  to  close  factory  at  night 

To  compel  employer  to  close  store  at  6  p.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  close  works  one  day  on  death  of  employee .. 

To  compel  employer  to  establish  standard  by  which  to  judge  defec- 
tive work 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  ice  water 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  truss  hoops 

To  compel  employer  to  furnish  whips 

To  compel  employer  to  have  factory  open  and  material  ready  for 
work  at  6  a.  m 

To  compel  employer  to  ^oin  employees'  union 

To  compel  employer  to  join  employees'  union  and  for  reduction  of 
hours 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association 

To  compel  emplovei  to  join  masters'  association  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men 

To  compel  employer  to  join  masters'  association  and  for  enforce- 
ment of  union  scale , 

To  compel  employer  to  join  moi^ters'  association  and  sign  union  con- 
tract  

To  compel  employer  to  join  miusters*  association,  for  enforcement  of 
union  scale,  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

To  compel  employer  to  limit  number  of  miners , 

To  compel  employer  to  open  works  earlier  in  the  morning , 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  arrearages  of  dues  to  masters'  association. 

To  compel  employer  to  pay  judgment  awarded  employees  for  in- 
juries received 

To  compel  employer  to  post  schedule  of  wages 

To  compel  employer  to  promote  piecers  to  be  spinners  instead  of 
employing  outside  men 

To  compel  employer  to  purchase  lumber  from  local  dealers 

To  compel  employer  to  put  union  label  on  product 

To  compel  employer  to  rebuild  incomplete  foundation  because  be- 
gun by  non  union  men , 

To  compel  employer  to  reduce  wages  in  another  occupation 

To  compel  employer  to  remain  neutral  in  strike  pending  in  other 
establishments , 

To  compel  employer  to  remove  refuse  from  mine , 

To  compel  employer  to  reopen  closed  mine , 
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a  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 
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Tablb  XI.— summary  of  CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


Eatab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees*  wages  to  pay  check 
weighman 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employees'  wages  to  pay  dues, 
etc.,  to  union , 

To  compel  employer  to  retain  part  of  employeet^  wages  to  pay  dues, 
etc,  to  union  and  against  employment  of  nonunion  men , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  agreement  as  to  wages  and  hours  and 
employment  of  union  men  only , 

To  compel  employer  to  sign  a  year's  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  siRu  union  contract 

To  compel  employer  to  ngn  union  contract  and  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men , 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  at  mine  instead  of  at  railroad 
station , 

To  compel  employer  to  weigh  coal  before  screening 

To  compel  employer  to  withdraw  from  tailors'  union 

To  compel  foreman  to  Join  union 

To  compel  manager  to  loin  mine  managers'  union 

To  compel  others  to  strike  for  reduction  of  hours , 

To  compel  school  board  to  ins.-^rt  union-labor  clauses  in  all  contracts 

To  compel  teacher  to  admit  colored  children  to  school  in  building 
owned  by  employer,  or  for  his  discharge 

To  compel  World's  Fair  directors  to  employ  none  but  union  men  in 
building  trades 

To  enforce  aflxeement '. 

To  enforce  Chicago  agreement 

To  enforce  payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  by  delinquent  members  of 
unions,  or  for  their  discharge 

Total 


472 
81 
143 

72 


U 


47 


472 
24 
123 

48 


6 
20 


24 


117,509 


059,638 


al5,326 


042,509 


a  Not  Including  15  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886.  3  establish- 
ments in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  Julv  1, 1894,  2  establishments  in  which  stnke  was  still 
pending  Januarv  29,1901,  2  establishments  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  February  4, 1901, 1  estab- 
lishment in  which  strike  was  still  pending  Februarv  13, 1901,  3  establishments  in  which  strike  was 
BtUl  pending  March  14, 1901, 1  establishment  in  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  20, 1901,  and 
10  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XH.— LOCKOUTS  FOB  STATES,  BY  YEABa 

ALABAMA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
oats. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

Establishmento. 

ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
clowd. 

Aggre- 

Aveia^ 

days 

cloeed. 

1 

1884 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
6 

1 
1 

15 
22 

15.0 
22.0 

2 

1886 

3 

1897 

Total 

3 

8 

7 

2 

87 

18.5 

ARIZONA. 

4 

1891 

1 

*•...... 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

ARKANSAS. 


5 

1895 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

1                 5 

6.0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5.0 

CAIilPORNIA. 


6 

1884 

2 

2 

1 

i' 

i" 

27 
81 

26 

886 

14.8 

7 

1886 

8 

1887 

9 

1888 

10 

1890 

1 

4 

129 
62 

129.0 
18.0 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1895 

15 

1896 



16 

1899 

17 

1900 

Total 

22 

4 

18 

79 

81 

567 

18.8 

COLORAI>0. 


18 

1893 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

i* 

1 
1 
1 
2 

8 

1 
8 
5 
4 
14 

19 

1894 

20 

1898 

21 

1899 

4 

12 

86 
266 

21.5 
22.2 

22 

1900 

Total 

9 

1 

8 

27 

16 

852 

22.0 

CONNECTICUT. 


23 

1882 

2 
7 
8 
10 
8 
5 
3 
5 
1 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3' 

2 

1 
7 
8 
10 
8 
5 
8 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 

11 
8 
10 
18 
5 
8 
89 
1 

25 
84 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
11 

7 

6 
11 

1 

1 
86 

1 

10 
80 

1 

21 

520 

225 

51 

297 

14 

865 

468 

6 

1,228 

1,876 

29 

21.0 
47.  S 
82.1 
8.5 
27.0 
14.0 

865.0 
13.0 
6.0 

122.8 
62.5 
29.0 

24 

imi 

25 

18?6 

26 

1886 : 

27 

1887 

28 

1888 

29 

1889 

30 

1890 

81 

1891 

32 

1892 

83 

1893 

84 

1894 

35 

1897 

86 

1898 

87 

1900 

1 

7 

7.0 

Total 

59 

6 

53 

158 

117 

5,102 

48.6 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Tablb  XH — LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS. 
AI^ABAIHA. 


Pays  until  employees 
locked  oat  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

BBtablishments  in  which 
loekouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

16 
22 
95 

18.0 
22.0 
19.0 

1 

nso 

1,172 
19,260 

•40 

too 

GOO 

1 

1 

9 

5 

800 

8 

132 

18.9 

1 

6 

1 

20,562 

840 

550 

A 

RlZOlfA 

• 

8 

8.0 

1 

180 

4 

8 

8.0 

1 

180 

ARKAVrSAS. 


12 

6.0 

1 

1 

116 

86 

160 

6 

12 

6.0 

1 

1 

116 

86 

160 

CAUIFOBNIA. 


401 

16 

32 

as,  467 

920 
66 
24 
83 
42 
67 
7 

810 

14.9 

16.0 

82.0 

a28L9 

230.0 

9.8 

12.0 

88.0 

42.0 

67.0 

7.0 

270.0 

1 

26 

1 

40,217 

1,120 

285 

12,076 

42,488 

12,688 

282 

l.SOO 

540 

.     100 

180 

4.480 

560 

27,475 
1,000 

6 

7 

1 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 

s 

29 

1 

8,160 
9,130 
215 
100 
696 
204 
162 

9 

10,000 
6,200 

10 

4 

11 

12 

8,000 
GOO 

18 

1 

14 

1 

15 

1 
8 

660 
2,000 

16 

800 

17 

al0,905 

«139.8 

18 

4 

62 

115,706 

14,647 

49,825 

OOI^RAlie. 


6 
869 
120 
86 
280 

6.0 
123.0 
24.0 
21.5 
20.0 

1 

66 
86,880 
12,456 
78,027 
8,899 

18 

8 

18,066 

1,707 

460 

12,600 
10,000 
84,878 
11,000 

19 

5 

20 

1 

8 
9 

21 

5 

22 

861 

81.9 

11 

4 

12 

180,767 

15,215 

U7,878 

€9!fBfBCn€IJT. 


157 

970 

291 

95 

801 

188 

894 

627 

6 

8.600 

1,803 

64 

14 

8 

7 

89.8 
88.2 
86.4 

9.5 
28.2 
86.6 
131.8 
18.5 

6.0 

140.0 

65.7 

82.0 

14.0 

8.0 

7.0 

4 

10 
5 
5 

18 
4 
8 

21 
1 
8 

28 
2 
1 
1 

66,401 

246,180 

49,048 

11,898 

60,904 

8,470 

8,470 

180,968 

1,760 

87,845 

402,242 

2,926 

200 

100 

2.000 

4,487 
49,149 
4,166 

19,700 

120,860 

47,200 

9,460 

10,800 

18,260 

8,160 

69,160 

876 

86.745 

160,426 

120 

200 

23 

1 
2 
8 

24 

1 
2 

25 
26 

27 

1 

8,298 
970 
106 

28 

29 

18 

80 

81 

15 
1 

2 
10 

88,967 

6,100 

721 

101 

82 
83 
84 

85 

86 

1 

260 

87 



8,405 

6S.2 

101 

20 

87 

1,068,8U 

108,060 

680,165 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
AliAJBAMA— Ck>iicluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

18Si    

5 
83 
800 

6 

33 

800 

2 

1886 

3 

1897 

Total 

838 

838 

A.X»a4Ei«FX^  JK.— \A»UUiUU<;U. 

4 

1891 

23 

28 

Total 

23 

23 

ARK  A  NSAS-Concluded. 

5 

1895 

11 

U 

Total                                    

11 

U 

CALIFORNIA— Concluded. 


6 

1884     

^1S .... 

329 

2.789 

40 

165 

1,251 

57 

602 

175 

13 

13 

12 

110 

290 

7 

1886 

8 

1887 

165'....;: 

9 

1888 

1,251  ! 

10 

1890         .        .                           .                         

57   

11 

1891 

500  1 
175   .... 

102 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

13  ! 

14 

1895 

13  1 

15 

1896 

7  j 
110  '.... 

6 

16 

1899 

17 

1900 

851 

205 

Total 

4,876 

641 

5,517 

COIiOR  A  DO— Concluded. 


18 

1893 

8 

365 

258 

1,695 

683 

8 

430 

258 

1,695 

583 

19 

1894                                  

65 

20 

1898 

21 

1899     .                         

22 

1900 

Total 

2,904 

65 

2,969 

CONNBCTICUT— Concluded. 


23 

1882 

984 
1,689 
1,420 
1,635 
1,551 

478 

841 
4,588 

210 

1,649 

8,441 

75 

12 

15 

180 

856 

1,335 

800 

458 

611 

42 

165 

3,024 

1,340 

8,024 

2,220 

2,096 

2,192 

520 

606 

7,612 

210 

1.661 

12 
35 
180 

24 

1884 

25 

1885.  .      .                  .                                          

26 

1886 

27 

1887 

28 

1888  .  .            

29 

1889 

80 

1890 

81 

1891                    .                                                          

32 

1892 

12 

913 

5 

33 

1893 

34 

1894 

35 

1897     .       .            .     . 

36 

1898 

20 

87 

1900 

Total 

18,268 

7,771 

26,039 
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Tablb  XII.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
AliABAMA— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

5 

83 

700 

5 
88 
700 

5 
S3 
700 

6 

6 

6 

X 

2 

s 

738 

738 

738 

6 

5 

6 



A  KIZON  A-Concluded. 

15 

15 

15 

4 

15 

15 

15 

ARKANSAS— Concluded. 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

5 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

CAIilFORNlA— Concluded. 


2,726 
40 
15 
216 
84 
575 
10 
8 
6 
4 
12 
28 

2,457 

217 
86 
473 
10 
8 
6 
2 
12 
28 

269 

2,726 

40 

15 

217 

36 

675 

10 

8 

6 

4 

12 

28 

80 
40 
15 

26 

106 
40 
15 

6 

7 

8 

9 

26 
17 
10 
7 
4 
1 

26 
10 
10 
7 
4 
3 

19 

102 

2 

11 

u 

IS 

, 

4 

14 

2 

2 

16 

16 

10 

10 

2 

17 

8,674 

8,804 

878 

8,677 

210 

80 

240 

6 

COIiORADO— Concluded. 


4 

186 

178 

1,474 

470 

4 

173 

178 

1,604 

617 

4 

178 

178 

1,604 

617 

4 

4 

4 

18 

19 

4 

4 

4 

20 

21 

22 

2,257 

2,871 

2,871 

8 

8 

8 

' 

CONNECTICUT— Concluded. 


785 

2,962 

2,101 

1,688 

1,897 

186 

100 

7.418 

70 

1.004 

•'« 

8 

4 

180 

785 

1.668 

1,801 

1,270 

922 

189 

126 

4,418 

210 

1,802 

>.m 

8 
4 

180 

786 
2.962 
2,101 
1,688 
11897 

141 

126 
7,418 

210 
1,808 

*'^ 

8 
4 

180 

172 

121 

27 

4 

11 

60 

88 

6 

9 

181 
121 
29 
4 
11 
60 
88 
6 

2S 

1,284 

800 

418 

476 

2 

106 
24 
2 

24 

2 

25 
26 

27 

26 

28 

29 

8,000 

80 

81 

1 

878 

2 

648 
18 
20 
6 
4 

643 

18 

20 

5 

4 

82 

8t 

20 

84 

8( 

as 

87 

21,828 

16,710 

6,860 

22,660 

1.119 

11 

1,180 

177 

LAB  1901- 


-35 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XH.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

DBIiAlTAKB* 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organ  Inttion. 

Establishments. 

ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Abro- 
gate days 
closed. 

days 
closed. 

1 

1887      

1 

1 

1 

1 

59 

59.0 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

59 

59.0 

DISTRICT  OF  coiiinmiiA. 

2 

1890 

1 

1 

i* 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1893 

6 

76 

12.7 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

9 

« 

7« 

12.7 

FliORIOA* 


4 

1895 

1 
8 
1 

1 
2 

i* 

1 
8 

1 

2 

5 
8 

1 

28 
2 

6 

1897 

1 

804 

8010 

6 

1898 

7 

1899 

28 

1 

805 
14 

85.0 
14.0 

8 

1900 

Total 

8 

1 

7 

84 

25 

1,123 

44.9 

. 

GEORGIA. 

9 

1886 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

1 

i' 

i' 

2 

2* 

6 

1 
1 

84 
1 
8 

54 

6 
1 

565 

7 

92.6 
7.0 

10 

1891 

11 

1893 

12 

1894 

2 

14 

7.0 

13 

1896 

14 

1898 

8 
42 

111 
264 

87.0 
6.8 

15 

1900 

Total 

11 

5 

6 

100 

64 

951 

17.6 

IDAHO. 

16 

1892 

1 

1 

6 

6 

o796 

a  190.0 

Total 

1 

1 

6 

6 

a796 

a  199.0 

UiULNOIS. 


17 

1881 

4 

10 
11 

2 
2 
8 
2 

i' 

2* 

i* 

i* 

11 

1 

88 

40 

10 

43 

790 

4 

8 

18 

Ul 

18 

4 

268 

4 

18 

76 

16 

68 

2,041 

1 

27 

27.0 

18 

1883 

19 

1884 

18 
6 

43 

786 

1 

8 

9 

90 
8 
1 
1 

484 

134 

642 

41,314 

7 

591 

111 

1,095 

89 

80 

88 

88.4 

26.8 
12.6 
62.6 
7.0 
197.0 
12.3 
12.2 
18.0 
80.0 
88.0 

20 

1885 

21 

1886 

22 

1887 

23 

1888 

24 

1889 

25 

1890 

26 

1891 

27 

1892 

28 

1898 

20 

18^ 

80 

1896 

81 

1896 

10 

57 

2 

62 

2.000 

522 

788 

22 

el.583 

d  198, 168 

62.2 

13.8 

U.O 

C25.6 

d99.1 

82 

1897 

8:i 

84 

1898 

1899 

85 

1800 

Total 

05 

14 

81 

8,651 

8,087 

«245,496 

«79.6 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

b  Including  strikes  of  May  8, 1887,  and  May  11. 1887. 

c  Not  including  1  eetablishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 190L 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-OontiniMKi. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
8lnal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 

partly. 

FaUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

50 

50.0 

1 

$12,800 

1000 

$80,000 

1 

69 

69.0 

1 

12,800 

900 

80,000 

NSTRICT  •P  OOIitJMJBIA. 


5 
120 

5.0 
15.0 

1 

640 

4,847 

187 
201 

aoo 

2,100 

2 

8 

8 

125 

13.9 

1 

8 

6,887 

888 

2,800 

mLORIBA. 


295 
873 
30 
805 
173 

69.0 
291.0 
80.0 
85.0 
86.6 

6 

1 
1 

824 

10,466 

650 

228,100 

4,864 

9,500 

60,828 

1,000 

124,882 

7,900 

2 

1,000 

28 

28,720 

2 

2,176 

64.0 

9 

26 

289,896 

29.780 

193,460 

OBOB€IIA. 


556 

7 
7 
78 
2 
285 
899 

92.5 
7.0 
7.0 
2.8 
2.0 
96.0 
16.6 

2 
1 
1 

82 
1 
3 

18 

4 

188,250 
609 
6,000 
89,264 
2,496 
88.660 
16,729 

20,409 

56,648 
400 

1,600 

26,418 
11,700 

9 

10 

1,600 

11 

2 

• 

12 

1,417 

2,000 

220 

18 

14 

41 

16 

1,833 

18.3 

53 

2 

46 

286,988 

25,646 

162,570 

IDAHO. 


a796 

a  199.0 

4 

2 

176,000 

86,000 

100,000 

16 

a  796 

a  199.0 

4 

2 

175,000 

86,000 

100,000 

Ilil^INOIS. 


27 

826 

1,757 

364 

618 

<2,061 

64 

691 

1,303 

6,933 

3G6 

53 

6,046 

293 

1,153 

1,695 

1,716 

Cl,867 

<I806,884 

27.0 

26.0 

48.9 

86.4 

12.7 

63.2 

16.0 

197.0 

100.2 

63.5 

20.8 

13.8 

19.2 

78.3 

88.7 

21.0 

107.8 

C27.5 

d292.0 

1 

83 

27 

1 

7 

84 

1 

3 

10 

24 

14 

1 

2 

4 

13 

83 

16 

C16 

2,020 

8,125 

16.486 

140,868 

118,710 

254,666 

8,167,430 

8,228 

894,000 

66,669 

179,060 

17,600 

9,835 

266,760 

2,776 

272,  &78 

183,600 

44,061 

613,021 

16,094,860 

2,000 

12.800 

8,040 

78.280 

246,475 

52,120,850 

800 

60,000 

86,860 

157,500 

9,150 

600 

522,500 

8,800 

176,475 

125,600 

14,125 

96,896 

5,112,100 

17 

749 
8,426 
1,200 

18 

IS 
9 
6 
706 
8 

19 

20 

80 

21 

652,769 
848 

22 

28 

24 

1 
72 

2 
15 
4 
3 
261 

5,818 

15,606 

712 

487 

6,204 

866 

6,218 

21,600 

2,462 

12,400 

111,090 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

80 

V.  ....... 

81 

43 

1 

f51 

21 

82 

83 

{c) 

34 
36 

«  661, 446 

el86.8 

C2,809 

C108         «1,188 

20,8&7,789 

6242,828 

68,771,220 

d  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  x)ermanently. 

e  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901,  and  1  esUbllsh- 
ment  closed  permanently. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XH.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
DEIiAlVAAIS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1 

1887 

188 

188 

Total 

188 

188 

DISTRICT  OF  COIiUMBlA-Conduded. 

2 

1890  

40 
190 

7 

47 
190 

3 

1893 

Total 

230 

7 

287 

FLORIDA— Concluded. 


4 

1896 

64 
68 
13 
2,826 
97 

6i 
68 
15 
8,567 
97 

6 

1897 

6 

1898 

2 
741 

7 

1899 

8 

1900 

Total 

3,068 

743 

8,811 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


9 

1886 

974 
75 
91 

827 
24 

667 
2,255 

964 

1,928 

75 

100 

827 

25 

1,431 

2,257 

10 

1891 

11 

1893 

9 

12 

1894 .-., 

13 

1896 

1 

764 

2 

14 

1898 

15 

1900 

Total 

4,913 

1,730 

6,643 

IDAHO— Concluded. 

16 

1892 

8.000 

3,000 

Total 

8,000 

8,000 

ILLINOIS— Concluded. 


17 

1881 

125 

467 

1,847 

1,080 

18,228 

83,364 

76 

1,259 

1.116 

11,621 

1,828 

179 

15,900 

42 

1,389 

2,476 

2,165 

5,073 

65,096 

125 

467 

1,847 

1.060 

18.228 

88,871 

75 

1,259 

1,174 

11,846 

1,868 

199 

■   ^^"S 

1,407 
2,675 
2,825 
6,197 
66,066 

18 

1883 

19 

1884 

20 

1885 

21 

1886 

22 

1887 

7 

23 

1888 

24 

1889 

25 

1890 

58 

325 

85 

20 

40 

8 

18 

100 

160 

124 

MO 

26 

1891 

27 

1892 

28 

1893 

29 

1894 

30 

1896 

31 

1896 

82 

1897 

88 

1898 

34 

1899 

35 

1900 

Total 

163,228 

1,830 

166,066 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 190L 
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Tablb  XII.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
DELAIVARB—Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

188 

188 

188 

150 

150 

160 

1 

188  1              188 

188 

150 

150 

150 

DISTRICT  OF  COIidlflBIA— Concluded. 


4 

84 

4 
164 

4 
164 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

88 

168 

168 

4 

4 

4 

FIjORIDA— Concluded. 


19 
60 
15 
3,464 
63 

19 
60 
13 
2,730 
63 

19 
60 
15 
8,464 
63 

18 

6 

13 

18 
6 
15 

18 
4 
7 

4 

5 

2 
734 

2 

6 
7 

40 

40 

40 

g 

8,621 

2,885 

736 

8.621 

77 

2 

79 

69 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


1,928 

75 

55 

827 

16 

1,383 

1,092 

974 
76 
55 

827 
16 

619 
1,090 

954 

1,928 

75 

55 

827 

16 

1,383 

1,092 

29 

6 

84 

9 

10 

50 

811 

5 

50 

78 

50 

811 

5 

100 

86 

25 

11 

12 

3 
65 

18 

764 
2 

50 
8 

14 
16 

5,376 

8,656 

1,720 

6,876 

1,023 

63 

1,086 

93 

IDAHO— Concluded. 


8,000 

8,000 

3,000 

16 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

llililNOIS-Concluded. 


126 

467 

847 

780 

18,228 

82,869 

61 

1,269 

443 

8,863 

601 

122 

I0,«. 

M8 
2,156 

300 
4,461 
86,508 

125 

467 

1,847 

780 

18,228 

88,115 

63 

1,259 

696 

5,478 

686 

122 

10,386 

24 

1,048 

2,165 

800 

4,898 

61,168 

126 

467 

1,847 

730 

18,228 

88,115 

63 

1,259 

631 

6,478 

686 

122 

10,386 

26 

1,048 

2,155 

800 

4.468 

51.808 

100 
138 

100 
138 

17 



18 

19 

100 

500 

168 

18 

100 

600 

168 

18 

76 

600 

14 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

.' 

24 

35 

163 

170 

40 

15 

21 

19 

228 

20O 

180 

a  247 

2,126 

163 

170 

40 

15 

21 

28 

223 

200 

187 

a  247 

2,150 

112 
80 

26 

26 

27 

15 

28 

29 

2 

9 

15 
64 

80 
31 

82 

<"' J 

22 
<t016 

33 

60 
645 

84 
85 

114,969 

182,164 

742 

132,906 

a  4, 412 

a  41 

a4,453 

o  1,870 
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EEPOBT   OF  THE   0OMMI8SIONEB  OF   LABOR. 


Table  XH.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS—CJontinaed. 

IN1>TAIVA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organication. 

EstabUfihments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Nmnber 
closed. 

•Ss^ 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

1886 

^ 

117 
22 

1 

1 

1 

85 

4 

3 

2 

16 

2,685 

56 

3.0 

2.0 

16.0 

81.0 

14.0 

2 

1886 

3 

1890 

4 

1891 

5 

1893 

6 

1894        ..            

7 

1895 

1 
22 

68 
308 

63.0 
14.0 

8 

1898(6) 

9 

1899                     .              ... 

10 

1900 

1 

91 

91.0 

Total  (6) 

16 

16 

152 

116 

3,174 

27.4 

IOWA. 


11 

1882 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 

4 

40 

10.0 

12 

1886 

13 

1886 

1 
1 
1 

22 
2 
16 

22.0 

14 

1888 

2.0  ♦ 

15 

1893 

16.0 

16 

1895 

17 

1896 

1 
2 

80 
155 

80.0 
77.5 

18 

1897 

19 

1899 

20 

1900 

Total 

14 

14 

17 

10 

265 

26.5 

KANSAS* 


21 

1894 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

5 
1 
1 

6 
1 

1 

100 
8 
8 

20.0 
8.0 
8.0 

22 

1896 

23 

1899 : 

Total 

8 

3 

7 

7 

116 

16.6 

KBNTI7CKT. 


24 

1885 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 

r 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
S 
1 

1 
9 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 
2 

25 

1886 

171 

57.0 

26 

1889 

27 

1890 

136 

136.0 

28 

1891 

29 

1892 

360 

90.0 

30 

1898 

31 

1900(d) 

76 

76.0 

Total(d) 

18 

1 

12 

24 

748 

82,0 

niAINB. 


82 

1885 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
88 

1 
30 

1 

1 
83 

1 
1,889 

1.0 
42.1 

33 

1886 

3i 

1889 «.. 

35 

1892 

22 

2,662 

121.0 

86 

1894 

87 

1898 

4 

800 

90.0 

Total 

8 

1 

7 

70 

60 

4.412 

78.6 

a  Including  strike  of  February  17, 1893. 

b  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania, 
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Table  XO.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continocd. 

Ilfl»IAlfA. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
fllled  by  others. 

Eatablishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

8uo- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

83 
2 
16 

8,571 
64 
52 
63 

2,706 
63 
91 

83.0 
2.0 
16.0 
80.5 
10.7 
52.0 
68.0 
128.0 
68.0 
91.0 

1 
1 
1 
106 
2 

824,400 
608 

1,500 
64,426 
87,062 

1,440 
87,800 
10,000 

2,158 

1,100 

1900 

fTOO 



11 
4 

1 

i,666 

8.500 
672 

20.156 

al2,a00 

800 

10,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1 

22 

2,500 
900 
456 

1 

1 

10 

6,711 

44.2 

114 

88 

180,494 

9,828 

a  47, 850 

■•IV^A. 


40 

211 

22 

8 

28 

61 

80 

155 

16 

62 

10.0 
105.5 
22.0 

1.5 
28.0 
61.0 
80.0 
77.6 

8.0 
62.0 

4 

460 

20,250 

2,025 

i;288 

150 

850 

6,000 

80,300 

100 
16,000 
2,000 

11 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

aoo 

12 

18 

14 

35 

50 
600 

8,000 

60,276 

eSOO 

900 

15 

16 

.. 

17 

6,067 

(c) 

18 

19 

20 

623 

86.6 

12 

& 

Clio,  928 

c6,272 

C  71, 626 

LANSAS. 


915 

27 

8 

188.0 
27.0 
8.0 

5 

1 

2,500 

192,500 

18,000 

886 
10,000 

750 

1:SS 

21 

22 

1 

23 

960 

185.7 

6 

1 

213,000 

10,336 

29,250 

KKTimJCKT* 


2 
419 
272 
186 

2 
861 

7 
136 

2.0 
46.6 
136.0 
136.0 
2.0 
72.2 
2.3 
68.0 

1 
9 

455 

899 

16,225 

228 

9,706 

8,200 

87,400 

175 
950 
210 

6,000 

200 
2,600 

24 

25 

2 

26 

1 

27 

1 
5 
2 
2 

28 

2,748 
1,401 
4,500 

15,000 

500 

80,000 

29 

1 

30 

31 

1,335 

55.6 

20 

1 

8 

82,526 

9»984 

66,100 

MAUfB. 


1 

1,889 
15 

4,776 
44 
8C0 

1.0 
42.1 
15.0 
159.2 
44.0 
90.0 

1 
82 

118 

98,598 

7,000 

880,837 

4,000 

40,000 

82 

1 

1 

21 

8,796 

800 

68,888 

80,000 

600 

148,960 

83 

84 

6 

8 

1 

85 
86 

4 

6,000 

87 

6,586 

94.1 

27 

6 

87 

680,648 

68,488 

179,650 

e  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
d  Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XH,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
INDIANA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1886 

200 
180 

90 

2,402 

867 

80 
800 
250 

28 

18 

200 
180 

90 

2,402 

867 

30 
800 
250 

•28 

18 

2 

1886 

8 

1890 

4 

1891 

5 

1893 

6 

1894 

7 

1896 

8 

1898(a) 

9 

1899.... 

10 

1900 

Total  fa^ 

4,356 

4,856 

lO  W  A-<k)ncluded. 


1882 

1885 

1886 

1888 

1893 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1899 

1900 

Total 


80 

850 

60 

503 

6 

8 

200 

416 

19 

6 


2,097 


30 
850 

60 

503 

5 

13 
200 
416 

21 


2,104 


KANSAS— Concluded. 


21 

1894 

20 
8,600 
1,200 

20 
4,000 
1,210 

22 

1896 

400 
10 

28 

1899 

Total 

4,820 

410 

6,230 

KENTUCKY— Concluded. 


24 

1885 

710 
846 
14 
80 
150 
616 
117 
492 

76 
82 

785 
878 
14 
80 
150 
620 
132 
585 

25 

1886 

26 

1889 

27 

1890 

28 

1891 

29 

1892 

5 
15 
43 

80 

1893 

81 

1900  (ft) 

Total  (5) 

2,424 

170 

2,694 

SIAINB— Concluded. 


82 

1886 

125 

2,696 
876 
400 

100 
978 
86 
90 
825 

228 

86 

700 
400 

83 

1886 

84 

1889 

85 

1892 

86 

1894 

87 

1898 

Total 

6,650 

1,628 

7,07S 

a  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XII,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
INDIANA— Concluded. 


Em- 
ont 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

•200 
180 

80 

1,043 

296 

16 
SOO 
200 

18 

16 

200 
180 

90 

1,043 

867 

16 
SOO 
200 

18 

18 

200 
180 

90 

1,043 

367 

16 
800 
200 

18 

18 

20 

20 

2U 

1 

2 

8 

4 

84 
8 
20 
50 
12 
3 

84 
8 

20 
60 
12 
3 

24 
8 

5 

6 

7 

26 
12 

8 

9 

10 

2,349 

2,432 

2,432 

142 

142 

84 

ICW  A— Concluded. 


80 

268 

60 

463 

5 

4 

200 

410 

10 

3 

80 

258 

60 

478 

5 

4 

200 

416 

10 

3 

SO 

268 

60 

478 

6 

4 

200 

416 

10 

8 

11 

60 

60 

12 

13 

8 
S 

4 

3 
6 

4 

14 

8 

6 
4 

16 

16 

17 

100 
10 
8 

100 
10 
3 

100 
9 

18 

19 

20 

1,443 

1,464 

1,464 

173 

8 

176 

119 

KANSAS— Concluded. 


20 
1,267 
1,210 

20 
8,460 
1,200 

20 
8,850 
1,210 

20 
200 

20 
226 

10 
200 

21 

400 
10 

25 

22 
23 

2,497 

4,670 

410 

5,080 

220 

25 

245 

210 

KENTUCKY— Concluded. 


65 
281 
8 
76 
85 
67 
44 
176 

65 

251 

8 

76 

35 
277 

68 
872 

65 

261 

3 

76 

85 
277 

68 
876 

16 
11 

15 
11 

24 

U 

25 

26 

27 

15 
27 
85 
155 

16 
27 
86 
165 

28 

20 
81 

29 

80 

8 

81 

715 

1,146 

8 

1,149 

258 

258 

62 

JUAIN  K— Concluded. 


225 

2,975 

18 

2,254 

100 

400 

125 

2,002 

18 

2,271 

60 

400 

100 
973 

225 

2,976 

18 

2,271 

100 

400 

40 
50 
14 
1,887 
5 
50 

40 
50 
14 
1,387 
6 
60 

82 

33 

84 

1,841 

85 

40 

86 

87 

6,«72 

4,876 

1,113 

6,989 

1,546 

1,546 

1,841 

b  Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   0OMMIS8IONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XH,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-Oontinued. 

MARYIiAND. 


Mar- 

glnal 

Year.* 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

EstabliflhmentB. 

num- 
ber. 

Yee. 

Na 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Avevage 

days 
closed. 

1 

1882 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

i" 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
40 
1 
1 

4 

2 
1 
8 

819 
28 
80 
84 

79.8 
14.0 
80.0 
11.8 

2 

18M 

3 

1886 

4 

18©0 

5 

1892 

6 

1893 , 

7 

1894 

1 
40 

3 

200 

3.0 
5.0 

8 

1896 

9 

1897 

10 

1898  (6) 

Total  (6) 

13 

3 

10 

56 

61 

614 

12.0 

IflASSACHUSKTTS. 


11 

1883 

1 
2 

18 

6 
7 
12 
10 
8 
6 
7 

I 

5 
1 
2 

1 

i' 

8 
2 

2* 

1 

........ 

io' 

7 
5 
7 
10 
10 
7 
6 
7 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

12 

2 

12 

121 

113 

5 

22 

66 

10 

147 

U 

18 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

12 
1 
12 
68 
53 
1 

30 
29 
6 
84 
1 
5 

901 

169 

48 

1,958 

145 

7 

614 

3,970 

92 

1,628 

42 

19 

75.1 
169.0 

4.0 
31.1 

2.7 

7.0 
26.7 
136.9 
16.8 
44.9 
42.0 

8.8 

12 

1884 

13 

1885 

14 

1886 '. 

15 

1887 

16 

1888 

17 

1889 

18 

1890 

19 

1891 

20 

1892 

21 

1893 

22 

1894 

23 

1896 

24 

1896 

1 
6 

85 
86 

35.0 
7.0 

26 

1897 

26 

1898 

27 

1900 

Total 

97 

15 

82 

640 

243 

9,461 

38.9 

IfllCHIGAN. 


28 

1881 

10 
27 

29 

1882 

1 

86 

86.0 

30 

1883 

31 

1885 

7 
2 

1 

221 
66 
18 

81.6 
32.5 
18.0 

32 

1886 

33 

1887 

84 

1889 

35 

1890 

36 

1891 

1 

21 

21.0 

37 

1895 

38 

1900 

1 

166 

166.0 

Total 

22 

22 

67 

13 

621 

40.1 

iniNKBSOTA. 


39 

1883 

1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 

i' 

2 

i" 

I 

2 
1 
8 
42 
6 
8 
18 
21 

40 

1886  ...                              

41 

1887 

1 

1 

1 

27 

80 

6 

15 

680 

3ao 

5.0 
15.0 
25.2 

42 

1889 

43 

1890 

44 

1891 -... 

45 

1892 

46 

1893 

1 
12 

1 
240 

1.0 
20.0 

47 

1894 

48 

1900                         

Total 

26 

4 

21 

94 

43 

971 

S2.6 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8,  1898,  Pennsylranla. 
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Tablb  XII.— LOCKOTJTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Contiimed. 
MARTIiAMD. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re^ 

employed  or  places 

filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

ACTregftte. 

ATcrage. 

8u<^ 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

653 
45 
80 
84 
6 
1 
7 
860 
10 
14 

188.8 
22.5 
80.0 
11.8 
6.0 
1.0 
8.5 
9.0 
10.0 
14.0 

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 
2 

$47,000 
162 
6,600 
1,518 
2,000 
4,600 
1.182 
8,000 
8,000 
160 

127,000 
98 

126,900 
120 

I 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

187 

460 
600 

7,600 

2,497 

40 

(o) 

1,000 
600 

8 

1 
1 

9 

144 

10 



1,060 

18.9 

9 

47 

69,062 

€29,926 

85,570 

MASSACHITSBTTS. 


901 

197 

48 

10,108 

8,979 

115 

533 

6,370 

610 

16.692 

879 

405 

13 

505 

168 

2 

81 


•75.1 
98.6 
4.0 
83.5 
86.2 
28.0 
24.2 

113.8 
64.0 

106.7 
84.6 
22.5 
13.0 

252.5 
33.6 
2.0 
40.5 


2 
111 


12 


106,140 

17,848 

10,098 

821,729 

76,812 

11,710 

80,918 

(2866,628 

22,796 

666,702 

86,860 

28,866 

600 

101,100 

85,200 

86 

8,000 


992 


185,684 
6,760 
2,850 
4,829 
d44,600 
1,777 
108,444 
8,000 
4,110 


14,768 
14,000 


1,U0 


6,000 

6,000 

8,875 

686,800 

68,666 

7,000 

46,626 

260,795 

82.060 

140,065 

1,800 

19,400 

200 

26,200 

7,060 

60 

6,000 


40,186 


74.8 


218 


129 


198 


d2, 820,820 


d841,864 


1,145,076 


imcmoAif. 


120 

86 

420 

242 

140 

553 

2,376 

42 

88 

23 

832 

80.0 
85.0 

140.0 
80.8 
85.0 
56.3 
88.0 
14.0 
22.0 
28.0 

166.0 

4 

6,616 

412 

22,861 

88,126 

97.546 

61,216 

144,800 

466 

14,846 

6,076 

6,000 

2,400 
72 
8,775 
2.624 
17,960 
18,666 

2,800 
260 
12,600 
88,460 
66,800 
6,600 
26,000 
200 
26,000 

28 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

29 

80 

7 
3 
9 

81 

82 

33 

27 

84 

3" 

4 

1 

85 

4,102 

36 

37 



2 

644 

1,000 

88 

4,371 

65.2 

31 

27 

9 

886,454 

45,123 

161,600 

MIBrNKSOTA. 


61 

61.0 

22 

7.3 

43 

21.6 

20 

20.0 

45 

16.0 

,028 

24.5 

625 

125.0 

219 

78.0 

491 

37.8 

84 

4.0 

18 


21 


S16 

185 

11.825 

1,200 

1,476 

87.880 

84.000 

14.750 

2,600 

750 


85 

70 

880 

850 

175 

0,172 

673 

1,800 

878 


100 

5,100 

760 

660 

47,700 
28,000 
20,000 
8,160 


2,638 


28.1 


51 


48 


105,011 


18,528 


105,860 


c  Not  including  40  establishments  not  reported. 

d  Including  lockout  of  February  28. 1890,  Rhode  Island. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
MABYIiANl^-Goncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

1 

1882 

266 

8 

100 

111 

40 

90 

80 

860 

675 

8 

256 

9 

100 

111 

40 

90 

80 

600 

675 

8 

2 

1884 

1 

3 

1886 

4 

1890 

6 

1892 

6 

1893 

7 

1894 

8 

1896 

250 

9 

1897 

10 

1898(a) 

Total  (a) 

1,618 

251 

1,869 

iflASSACHUSBTTS-Conduded. 


11 

1883 

731 

843 

776 

9,507 

4,025 

630 

1,840 

6.068 

1,372 

6,298 

1,233 

1,215 

76 

612 

1,188 

40 

890 

•481 
127 
510 

2,491 

1,446 
92 
142 

1,590 
639 
850 

1,166 
115 
26 
800 
450 

1,212 

470 

1,285 

11,998 

6,471 

722 

1,982 

6,653 

2,0U 

7,148 

2,888 

1,330 

100 

812 

1,638 

40 

1,635 

12 

1884 

13 

1885 

14 

1886 

15 

1887 

16 

1888 

17 

1889 

18 

1890 : 

19 

1891 

20 

1892 

21 

1893 

22 

1894 

23 

1895 

21 

18% 

25 

1897 

26 

1898 

27 

1900 

645 

Total 

86,737 

U,058 

46,795 

JfUCHIOAN— Concluded. 


28 

1881  

272 

9 

129 

1,120 

1,465 

1,813 

689 

28 

540 

400 

66 

42 

314 

9 

162 

1.161 

1,550 

1,833 

589 

33 

544 

400 

66 

29 

1882 

30 

1883 

38 
41 
85 
20 

81 

1885 

82 

1886 

38 

1887 

34 

1889 

85 

1890 

5 
4 

86 

1891 

37 

1895                                                         ..  ..               

38 

1900 

Total 

6,431 

230 

6,661 

MINNESOTA— Concluded. 


39 

1883 

28 

298 

210 

20 

60 

1,400 

100 

1,695 

287 

800 

9 
2 

87 
300 
210 
20 
180 

1,410 
100 

1,706 
290 
800 

40 

1886 

41 

1887...       .            

42 

1889 

43 

1890 

120 
10 

44 

1891 

46 

1892 

46 

1893 

10 
8 

47 

1894 

48 

1900 

Total 

4,898 

164 

6,062 

a  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3,1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XII.—LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
niARYIiAND— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar-, 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

256 
8 

100 
68 
25 
57 
43 

600 

400 
8 

256 

7 

100 

102 

25 

57 

80 

350 

400 

8 

256 

8 

100 

102 

25 

57 

80 

600 

400 

8 

96 
4 

95 

4 

96 
4 

1 

1 

2 

8 
17 
25 
88 


8 
17 
40 
83 

15 

250 

14 
10 

14 
10 

2 

9 

10 

1,565 

1,385 

251 

1,686 

201 

15 

216 

101 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


1,212 

182 

1,285 

11,699 

6,156 

137 

1,689 

4,531 

1,866 

8,973 

384 

630 

12 

78 

1,638 

7 

150 

731 

130 

775 

9,208 

8,784 

161 

1,752 

8,851 

950 

8,428 

203 

727 

80 

612 

1,188 

215 

481 

2 

610 

.2,491 

1,487 

12 

132 

1,187 

415 

719 

131 

27 

10 

800 

460 

1,212 

182 

1,285 

11,699 

6,171 

173 

1,884 

4,988 

1,366 

4,147 

334 

754 

40 

812 

1,688 

7 

840 

11 

80 

30 

20 

12 

18 

1,104 

314 

96 

29 

1,118 

814 

881 

28 

427 

10 

804 

287 

6 

70 

10 

1,114 

314 

98 

81 

1,283 

448 

1,074 

70 

427 

10 

404 

872 

6 

70 

996 

79 

16 

27 

678 

198 

673 

14 
15 

16 

2 
115 

99 
198 

42 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

139 

22 

28 

100 
85 

64 

24 
26 

^ 

125 

56 

84,027 

27,602 

8,879 

85,981 

6,050 

646 

6,696 

2,836 

MICHIGAN— Concluded. 


185 

9 

96 

1,159 

1,866 

828 

400 

19 

93 

101 

42 

185 

9 

96 

1,118 

1286 

1,157 

400 

19 

188 

176 

42 

186 

9 

96 

1,159 

1,865 

1,177 

400 

19 

188 

176 

42 

126 

15 

140 

28 

29 

81 
227 
230 

45 

81 
248 
260 

45 

70 
106 
177 

46 

80 

41 
80 
20 

16 
20 

81 
82 
88 

84 

12 
83 

12 
33 

12 
81 

85 

86 

87 

1 

1 

88 

4,242 

4.620 

141 

4,761 

754 

51 

805 

441 

MINNKSOTA-Concluded. 


84 
22 

148 
20 
81 

789 
86 

186 

207 
66 

26 
22 

183 
20 
81 

789 

86 

1,440 

280 
66 

8 

84 
22 

183 
20 
81 

789 

86 

1,440 

282 
66 

10 
18 
68 
20 
24 

134 
46 

482 
8 

26 

86 
18 
68 
20 
84 

184 
45 

482 
7 

24 

80 
40 

41 

20 

42 

10 

48 

114 

46 

177 

7 

44 

46 

46 

2 

4 

47 
48 

1,567 

2,942 

10 

2,962 

794 

40 

884 

887 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-Coo tinned. 


Mar- 

finftl 
num. 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 



Ordered  by 
organisation. 

EsUbUsfaments. 

bee 

Yea 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggte- 

Avenige 

days 

closed. 

1 

M8S 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

8 

4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
7 
S 
S7 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
8 

1 

546 

028 

543 

14 

182.0 

232.0 

181.0 

14.0 

2 

1884 

1886       

1886 

1887 

1888 

i 

7 
2 
81 

7 

287 

60 

406 

7.0 
41.0 
30.0 
16.0 

1880    

1800 

1803 

10 

1804                                    ..     . 

11 

1895 

12 

18M 

1 

(a) 

(«) 

13 

1900 

Total 

20 

20 

«7 

63 

62,881 

655.4 

fliONTAIfA. 


14 

1886 

I 

1 
8 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
19 

* 

15 

1807 

1 
10 

77 
105 

77.0 
10.8 

16 

1808 

Total 

5 

6 

21 

20 

272 

13.6 

NKBRA8KA. 


17 

1801 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

17 

17.0 

18 

1805 

19 

1896 

1 
1 

3 

4 

8.0 
4.0 

20 

1808 

Total 

4 

4 

7 

8 

24 

8.0 

IflSW  nAmPSHIRE. 


21 

1887 

1 
8 
1 

i' 

1 

8 

1 
8 

80 

1 
2 
88 

2 
40 
874 

2.0 
20.0 
23.0 

22 

1880 

23 

1802 

Total 

5 

1 

4 

43 

41 

016 

22.8 

NEW  JER8BV. 


24 

1882 

2 

5 
5 
8 

25 

49 
1 

12 
2 
1 

15 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

5* 

11 
40 

1 
10 

765 

616' 

245 

960 

1 

1,470 

1SS.0 

*'"ios.T 

22.S 

«.5 

1.0 

147.0 

25 

1883 

26 

1HS5 

27 

18.S6 

28 

1887  

29 
80 

1888  : 

1889 

31 

1890 - 

32 

1801 

1 

21 

21.0 

33 

1892  

34 

1894 

1 

75 

75.0 

35 

1805 

36 

1807 

87 

1898  Id) 

1 

1 

2 
87 

2.0 
87.0 

38 

1900.... 

Total  (d) 

24 

9 

15 

120 

76 

4,111 

5il 

a  Establishment  closed  permanently. 

b  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  le- 

employed  or  places 

filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
loekouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 

gimd 

Aggi«8ate. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

nam- 
ber. 

546 

928 

626 

44 

59 

7 

287 

140 

502 

12 

42 

182.0 

282.0 

156.5 

22.0 

59.0 

7.0 

41.0 

46.7 

13.6 

6.0 

42.0 

8 
S 

8 

$129,088 

118,578 

90,280 

21,912 

80,810 

400 

4,000 

1,800 

185,040 

297 

855 

175 

460 

tto,ooo 

26^805 

82,808 

764 

2,800 

$17,000 
80,000 
75,000 
5^000 
20,000 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

8 

7 

500 

1,500 

1,715 

26,075 

7 

2 
6 

1 

1 

81 

1 

1 
1 

8 

42,785 

164 

258 

70 

9 

10 

2,000 

11 

12 

1 

000 

13 

58.200 

648.5 

16 

7 

44 

502,804 

U6,589 

179,490 

M09VAIfA. 


821 
77 
195 

821.0 
77.0 
10.8 

1 

175,000 
26,625 

«48.888 

18,500 

225,000 
20,000 
80,000 

14 

1 

12 

18 

7 

600 

16 

593 

28.2 

7 

1 

13 

<;  250, 518 

14,100 

275,000 

iRASKA. 


17 
84 
73 
4 

17.0 
21.0 
78.0 

4.0 

1 
4 
1 
1 

20,000 

100.000 

1,000 

175 

10,000 

40,000 

450 

17 

6,965 

825 

25 

18 

19 

20 

178 

25  4 

7 

121,175 

9,815 

60.450 

KKir  HAIVPSHIRB. 


2 

54 

897 

2.0 
18.0 
23.0 

1 

800 
80,700 
178,725 

75 

4,160 

85,860 

21 

8 
88 

ioi'ioo' 

22 

1 

23 

953 

22.2 

41 

2 

204,725 

106,800 

89.675 

NEW  JBH8BV. 


765 
245 
581 
376 
1,639 

1.501 
40 
21 
815 
250 
28 
31 
61 
87 

153.0 
49.0 
72.6 
16.0 
31.4 
1.0 

125.1 
20.0 
21.0 
21.0 

125.0 
2&0 
81.0 
61.0 
37.0 

5 

68,000 

24.822 

23,829 

82.690 

146.834 

21 

578.687 

2.100 

10.049 

1,560 

U,336 

550 

883 

3,780 

25,000 

6.800 

8,110 

7,280 

16,046 

81.500 

24 

5 
5 
2 
40 
1 
2 
2 

25 

3 
9 

8,192 

768 

16.000 

26 

14 
9 

27 
28 

29 

10 

95,180 
100 

111,200 
800 

6,600 

1,000 

25,400 

2,000 

200 

400 

10,000 

80 

81 

1 

82 

15 

700 

1,685 

366 

88 

1 

84 

85 

1 

86 

750 
1,200 

87 

88 

5,791 

44.9 

76 

12 

41 

930.091 

119,941 

2S1.236 

cNot  including  11  establlthmente  not  reported. 

dNot  including  1  lockout  included  In  general  lockout  o£  October  3, 1898.  Pennsylvania, 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— CouUnued. 
nnSSODRI— Ck>ucluded. 


Mar- 
glnal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockont 

ber. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1888 

673 

640 

819 

718 

633 

80 

38 

46 

6,840 

20 

7 

8 

80 

W8 

540 

819 

718 

1»200 

80 

88 

46 

6,600 

168 

7 

8 

(SO 

2 

1884 

3 

1886 * 

4 

1886 

6 

1887 

667 

6 

1888 

7 

1889 

8 

1890 

9 

1898 

260 
138 

10 

1894 

11 

1895 

12 

1896 

18 

1900 

Total 

8,742 

1,066 

9,807 

RIONTANA— Concluded. 


14 

1886             

225 
125 
433 

226 
125 
433 

15 

1897 ; 

16 

1898 

Total 

783 

783 

NfiBBASKA— Concluded. 


17 

1891 

804 

160 

8 

6 

804 

160 

8 

6 

18 

1895 

19 

1896 

20 

1898 

1 

Total 

967 

1 

968 

NE^nr  HAJUPSHIRB—Coucludcd. 


21 

1887 

88 

1,115 

817 

37 
395 

125 

1,610 

817 

22 

1890 

23 

1892 

Total       

2,020 

432 

2,452 

NEW  JERSEY— Concluded. 


24 

1882 

458 

197 

439 

856 

8,440 

12 

2,002 

120 

160 

126 

85 

10 

86 

40 

826 

466 

197 

682 

1,832 

8,689 

12 

2,874 

146 

890 

126 

86 

10 

60 

40 

600 

26 

1888 

26 

1886 

143 
477 
199 

27 

1886 

28 

1887 

29 

1888 

80 

1889 

872 
25 
240 

81 

1890 

82 

1891 

88 

1892 

84 

1894 

86 

1895 

86 

1897 

16 

87 

1898(a) 

88 

1900.... 

175 

Total  (a) 

8,244 

1,646 

9,890 

aNot  Including  1  lockout  Included  In  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
MISSOURI— Concluded. 


out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout 

New  employees  after  lockout 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num* 
ber. 

673 

WO 

819 

413 

161 

27 

38 

23 

810 

6 

6 

2 

9 

673 

640 

819 

413 

99 

27 

88 

23 

670 

6 

6 

2 

9 

673 

540 

819 

413 

161 

27 

88 

23 

810 

6 

6 

2 

9 

100 
800 

100 

800 

161 

9 

100 
800 

62 

161 

9 

19 

390 

6 

3 

19 

890 

6 

8 

19 
86 

140 

10 

2 

11 

12 

9 

9 

18 

3,427 

3,225  1               202 

8,427 

835 

161 

996 

456 

MONTANA— Concluded. 


NBBR  ASK  A— Concluded. 


NE^Ur  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


NE^nr  JERSEY— Concluded. 


U25 
125 
382 

226 
125 
483 

226 
126 
433 

20 

20 

20 

14 

16 

If 

732 

783 

783 

20 

20 

20 

804 

76 

8 

6 

801 
75 
8 
6 

804 
75 
8 
6 

17 

40 
8 
4 

40 
8 
6 

10 

IB 

19 

1 

2 

20 

893 

892 

1 

893 

62 

2 

64 

10 

13 
830 
637 

88 
975 
687 

37 
860 

125 

1,835 

687 

21 

157 

167 

167 

22 

2t 

1,880 

1,600 

897 

1,997 

157 

V. . 

167 

167 

458 

197 

480 

1,810 

2,744 

10 

1,846 

145 

390 

45 

26 

9 

25 

46ft 

197 

892 

844 

2,744 

10 

1,780 

120 

150 

45 

26 

9 

26 

40 

825 

468 

197 

480 

1,810 

2,933 

10 

1,886 

146 

890 

45 

26 

9 

25 

40 

600 

24 

19 
14 

19 
14 

26 

88 
466 
189 

28 

27 

200 

200 

160 

28 

29 

106 
25 
240 

810 
120 

810 
146 

60 

80 

25 

81 

82 

3 
9 
9 

8 
9 
9 

88 

84 

9 

86 

88 

20 
25 

20 
35 

20 
35 

87 

176 

10 

88 

8,206 

7,166 

1,289 

8,464 

729 

85 

764 

264 

LAB  1901- 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  TEABS-CoatmnecL 

BIBW  JSBXIOO. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
onts. 

Ordered  by 
organixation. 

SiCablMuBOita. 

ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

<dOKd. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

dayi 
closed. 

1 

1900 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

20.0 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

20.0 

NBUr  YORK. 


2 

lfi81 

2 
7 

f 
14 
6 
42 
10 
6 
7 
6 
8 
11 
16 
U 
13 
11 
7 
10 
7 
8 

2 

i* 

3 
2 
21 
10 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
6 

2' 

i* 

7 

8 

11 

4 

21 

6 

S 

6 

4 

4 

7 

11 

U 

11 

11 

7 

9 

7 

8 

2 

7 

29 

230 

89 

1,171 

179 

78 

30 

77 

97 

128 

11& 

478 

281 

11 

71 

88 

200 

89 

8 

ia82 

8 

26 

GO 

87 

806 

129 

75 

25 

61 

78 

120 

12 

472 

272 

1 

88 

8 

1 

18 

42 

2,096 

1,006 

408 

18,141 

3,535 

274 

588 

991 

1,797 

8,647 

152 

21,496 

9.490 

8 

2,749 

1,886 

14.0 

83.8 

2ai 

4.7 

22.5 
27.4 

8.7 
23.5 
16.2 
23.0 
80.4 
12.7 
45.5 
84.9 

8.0 
40.4 
32.0 

4.0 
77.0 

4 

1883 

6 

1884 

6 

1886 

7 

1886 

8 

1887 

9 

1888 

10 

1889 

11 

1890 

12 

1891 

13 

1892 

14 

1893 

15 

18W 

16 

1895 

17 

1896 

1« 

1897  

19 

18»8(c) 

20 

1899      

21 

1900 

Total  (c) 

216 

60 

166 

8.395 

2,806. 

67,901 

29.4 

NORTH  CAROIilNA. 


22 

1900 

1 

1 

17 

14 

210 

15.0 

Total 

1 

1 

17 

14 

210 

15.0 

WORTH  »AK4>TA« 


23 

1886 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

24 

1896 

25 

1896 

Total 

3 

3 

8 

OHIO. 


26 
27 

1882  

2 
1 
1 

i* 

2 

i' 

1 

8 
2 

i' 

i' 

1 
2 
2 
2 
6 

i* 

2 

1 
2 
8 

7 
4 

4 
6 

6 

9 
17 
18 
8 
7 

28 

19 

2 

1 

17 

24 

88 

89 

6 

8 

4 

5 

6 

16 

1 

16 
6 
2 
8 
28 
10 
1 
1 
1 
17 
6 
27 
8 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

44 

231 

1,711 

142 

141 

1.104 

800 

10 

14 

21 

272 

248 

8,059 

dll 

850 

70 

476 

8 

14 

44.0 

14.4 

286.2 

71.0 

47.0 

48.0 

80.0 

10.0 

14.0 

21.0 

16.0 

49.6 

113.  S 

d5.5 

176.0 

85.0 

158.3 

8.0 

li.0 

1883 

28 

188^1 

29 

1885 

80 

1886 

31 

1887 

82 

1888 

83 

1889 

34 

1800 

35 

18B1 

86 

1802 

37 

1893 

38 

1894 

39 

1805 

40 

1896 

41 

1897 

42 

1898(c) 

43 

1889 

44 

1900(e) 

Total  (/) 

80 

16 

64 

255 

125 

d8,220 

d66.8 

a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
6  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania, 
dNot  including  1  establishment  closea  permanently.- 
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Table  XO.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

NBW  MBXICO. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
flllea  by  otners. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Arerage. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

45 

45.0 

1 

$10,000 

J2.000 

1 

45 

45.0 

1 

10.000 

2,000 

NEW  YORK. 


18 

9.0 

103 

14.7 

2,177 

75.1 

4,582 

19.9 

432 

4.9 

41,857 

85.7 

4.134 

28.1 

1,623 

20.8 

763 

25.1 

1,831 

23.8 

2,311 

24.1 

8,800 

29.7 

5,146 

44.7 

22,095 

46.2 

10,020 

85.7 

298 

27.1 

2,890 

40.7 

623 

15.8 

8,768 

43.8 

4,249 

47.7 

6 

20 

3 

a  143 

163 

77 

28 

22 

43 

126 

81 

5 

7 

6 

59 

10 

21 

71 


1 
"a  £36* 


51 


1 

23 

209 

86 

a771 

16 

1 

2 
55 
54 

2 
83 
473 
274 

4 
12 
22 
179 
11 


1,278 

6,528 

454.825 

235,073 

93,532 

2,358,887 

266,211 

488, 370 

84,372 
180,603 
348,565 
203.103 
196,388 
545,896 
241,655 

13,899 
119,190 

95,140 
519,700 
812,160 


9750 

741 

33,369 

9,453 

986 

347,027 

5,835 

51,080 

8,247 

8,227 

2,159 

11.854 

18,026 

71,265 

20,946 

8,100 

8,770 

23,509 

76,400 

320,660 


1,182 

111,525 

96,862 

12.872 

622,711 

584,345 

545,000 

45,100 

71,878 

168,229 

59,760 

72,196 

133,525 

100,970 

11,985 

1,490 

18,260 

49,050 

217,360 


117,640 


84.7 


a  849 


a  197 


a2,228        7,265,276 


1,022,394 


62,423,839 


NORTH  CAROIjINA. 


595 

85.0 

17 

40,000 

8,000 

5,000 

22 

696 

35.0 

17 

40,000 

3.000 

5,000 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


30 
4 
5 

30.0 
4.0 
5.0 

1 

1 
1 

360 
760 
399 

23 

328 
133 

75 
100 

24 

28 

39 

18.0 

8 

1,509 

461 

175 

OHIO. 


2,142 
245 

5.290 
199 
397 

1,104 
702 
25 
14 
619 
323 
950 

4,443 
d75 
919 
412 
491 
316 
293 


238.0 
14.4 

406.9 
66.8 
56.7 
48.0 
86.9 
12.6 
14.0 
86.4 
13.5 
26.4 

118.9 
dl5.0 

114.9 

108.0 
98.2 
50.8 
18.3 


17 


140,448 
30,880 

510,967 
84,200 
82,334 
28,345 

106,669 
3,572 
4,000 
25,780 
12, 144 
72,955 

751,906 
68.469 
81.025 
53.200 
18,610 
15,231 
19,155 


6,178 

891 

223.415 


1.386 
5,810 


2,630 

700 

19,992 

25,538 

23,988 

16,915 

812 

8,214 

5,443 

1,214 


39,000 

15,662 

835,600 

60,800 

42,148 

7,825 

22,149 

5,500 

600 

80,860 

7,640 

27,260 

172,216 

168,585 

95,400 

89,600 

25,960 

4,440 

6,680 


dl8,958 


d74.6 


181 


18 


56        2,109,890 


343,021 


1,101.894 


t  Not  inclodiog  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Kentucky. 
/Not  Including  2  lockouts  included  In  general  lockouU  of  October  8,  1898,  Pennsylvania,  and 
October  2, 1900;  Kentucky. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
NEW  MEXICO— ConclQded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1900 

200 

200 

Total 

200 

200 

NE1¥  YORK— Concluded. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898(6) 

1899 

1900 

Total  (6) 


250 

159 
8,949 
6,213 
1,769 
22,695 
6,145 
6,754 

899 
5,596 
5,495 
10,244 
4.590 
8,325 
4,900 

31d 
1,374 
2,356 
8,888 
8,635 


103,551 


100 

4 

4,052 

1,019 

573 
81,220 

272 
2,300 
2,191 
1,644 
11,786 

785 

678 
3,254 
1,911 

898 

825 
1,422 

156 
2,652 


67,242 


350 
163 

18,001 
6,232 
2,342 

63,915 
6.417 
9,054 
3,090 
7,239 

17,281 

11,029 
5,268 

11,679 
6,811 
1,214 
1,699 
8,778 
4,(M4 
6,287 


170,798 


NOBTH  CAROI^INA— Concluded. 


22 

1900 

1,600 

1,200 

2,700 

Total 

1,500 

1,200 

2,700 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


23 

1886 

40 

4 
6 

40 
6 
6 

24 

1896 

2 

25 

1898 

Total 

50 

2 

52 

OHIO— Concluded. 


26 

1882 

740 

1,164 

1,140 

1,065 

8,292 

816 

1,693 

206 

200 

891 

753 

1,892 

4,482 

1,536 

1,848 

784 

688 

438 

461 

307 
934 
699 

1.M7 

2,098 

1,839 

1,065 

8,292 

816 

2,425 

220 

200 

891 

805 

1,929 

6,530 

1718 

1,849 

750 

710 

606 

640 

27 

1883 

28 

1884 

29 

1885 

30 

1886 

31 

1887 

32 

1888 

732 
15 

33 

1889 

84 

1890 

35 

1891 

86 

1892 

52 

37 

1,098 

177 

1 

16 
22 
67 
79 

37 

1893 

38 

1894 

89 

1896 

40 

1896 

41 

1897 

42 

1898(6) 

43 

1899.... : 

44 

1900(c) 

Totaled) 

23,488 

4,236 

27,724 

a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31,1886. 
6  Not  Including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylyania. 
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Table  XII.-:-L0CK0UTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
NEW  mEXICO— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

200 

200 

200 

75 

75 

75 

1 

200 

200 

200 

76 

75 

75 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


170 

161 

11,962 

170 

158 

8,013 

170 

161 

11,962 

20 

62 

427 

20 

64 

528 

2 

3 
8,949 

ibf 

8 

75 

4 

4,286 

4,120 

166 

4,286 

509 

20 

529 

270 

5 

2,228 

1,705 

623 

2,228 

176 

85 

211 

6 

6 

fi2,3»5 

21,480 

80,916 

52,395 

a2,508 

a2.361 

a4.864 

al,189 

7 

5,211 

6,190 

255 

6,445 

497 

11 

508 

329 

8 

8,847 

6,288 

2,300 

8.638 

1,816 

200 

2,016 

1,338 

9 

2,519 

418 

2,106 

2,619 

166 

120 

286 

84 

10 

8,646 

2,929 

1,133 

4.062 

280 

14 

294 

141 

11 

1.597 

4,881 

11,318 

16,149 

197 

1 

198 

86 

12 

9,702 
2,786 

9,812 

630 

10,342 

26 

26 

18 

2,423 

553 

2,976 

1,084 

131 

1,215 

937 

14 

11,245 

8,142 

3,157 

11,299 

12 

12 

7 

15 

5,068 

4,667 

1,800 

6,867 

268 

20 

288 

72 

16 

164 

112 

62 

164 

60 

18 

68 

12 

17 

1,446 

1,870 

1,846 
1,168 

206 

1,652 

89 

89 

29 

18 

766 

1,934 

285 

240 

626 

82 

19 

1,950 

1,825 

125 

1,950 

681 

110 

791 

846 

20 

5,152 

2.502 

2,650 

5,152 

229 

229 

95 

21 

131,904 

87,144 

62,507 

149,661 

a9,817 

03,884 

a 12, 701 

a4.998 

NORTH  CAROL.1NA— Concluded. 

1,100 

750 

500 

1,250 

400 

100 

500 

100 

22 

1,100 

750 

500 

1,250 

400 

100 

500 

100 

NORTH  DAKOTA-Concluded. 


10 
2 
8 

10 
2 
8 

10 
2 
8 

10 
2 
3 

10 
4 
3 

10 

28 

2 

24 

25 

15 

15 

15 

16 

2 

17 

10 

OHIO— Concluded. 


612 

2,085 

1,683 

1,065 

2.042 

167 

2,223 

219 

40 

295 

288 

1,216 

4.341 

345 

1,045 

675 

482 

134 

811 

660 

1,156 

1,095 

1,066 

2,042 

316 

1,491 

204 

200 

681 

320 

1,188 

8,543 

701 

1,078 

659 

464 

139 

896 

62 
930 
688 

612 

2,085 

1,683 

1,065 

2,012 

316 

2,223 

219 

200 

681 

843 

1,218 

4,641 

789 

1,078 

675 

482 

151 

463 

119 

35 

154 

154 

26 
27 

220 

80 

1.045 

211 

431 

8C 

1,045 

82 

28 
29 

290 

80 

81 

732 
15 

586 
79 

380 

966 
79 

82 

4 

83 

84 

20 
83 
176 
635 
40 
142 
86 
86 
48 
66 

20 
103 
176 
634 

40 
142 

46 
101 

48 

66 

85 

28 

30 

1,098 

88 

20 

86 

84 
196 
20 
53 
81 

87 

99 

88 
89 

40 

16 
18 
12 
65 

10 
15 

41 
42 



48 

40 

44 

19,263 

17,189 

8,677 

20,866 

8,811 

770 

4,061 

904 

cNot  including  1  lockout  Included  In  general  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Kentucky.  ,  ^  * 

d  Not  including  2  lockouu  included  in  general  lockouts  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania,  and  Octo- 
ber 2, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEABS— Continued. 

OREGON. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

1 
1 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

Establishments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre-     Average 

gat«;day9;     days     1 

closed.      clobed.   . 

1 

1887 

1 

1 

8 
40 

8 
40 

240            30.0  < 

2 

18U0 

610  1          16. 0 

Total 

2 

2  j             48 

48 

880  j          18.3  ' 

1 

PENNSYI4VANIA. 


8 

1881 

1 
7 
9 
8 
10 
26 
12 
6 
1 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
S 
5 
2 
4 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

i' 

i* 

1 
7 

8 

2 

8 
23 
11 
5 
1 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 
5 
2 
4 

1 

7 

14 

21 

26 

61 

83 

8 

8 

56 

101 

205 

24 

4 

8 

5 

46 

7 

1 

5 
12 
20 

7 

40 
17 

5 

58 
122 
1,211 
410 
141 
624 
449 
590 

5S.0 
24.4 

100.9 
20.5 
20.1 
15.6 
26-4 

118.0 

4 

1882 

5 

1883 

6 

1884 

7 

1885 

8 

1886 

9 

1887 

10 

1888 

11 

1889 

12 

1890 

2 

41 

203 

21 

S 

28 

724 

1,311 

a77 

51 

14.0 

17.7 

6.5 

a77.0 

17.0 

13 
14 

1891 

1892 

16 

1893 

16 

1894 

17 

1895 

18 

1896 

2 
45 
4 

43 
1,306 

14 

21.5 
29.0 
3.5 

19 

1898(b) 

20 

18^....::;::::::.::::::::::::;: 

Total  (6) 

117 

11 

106 

688 

428 

a7,158 

a  17. 5 

1 

RHOD£  ISI^AND. 


21 

1889 

1 
1 
1 
2 

i* 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

1 
1 

24 
16 

1 

22 

1890 

11 

ill 

90 
440 
474 

90.0 
110.0 
29.6 

23 

1892 

24 

1895 

ToUl 

5 

2 

3 

42 

21  j 

1,004 

47.  S 

L 

SOUTH   CAROiaNA. 


25 

1889 

1 

1 

1 

Total 



1 

1 

1 

; 

1 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 


26 

1891      

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
99 

I 
2,0  ' 

27 

1898 

99.0  , 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

101 

60.5  1 

1 

a  Not  including  20  establishments  In  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1,1894. 

b  Including  locKout  of  October  8, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Tabui  3UDI.— lockouts  FOB  STATES,  BY  YEAKS^-Contmoed. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Arenge. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

1,408 
2,680 

176  0 
67.0 

8 
40 

$15,000 
14,400 

13,600 
5,000 

12,000 
1,600 

1 

2 

4,088 

85.2 

48 

29,400 

8,600 

8,500 

PBRNSTLTAlflA. 


58 

£86 

1,809 

421 

742 

2,397 

8,406 

1,038 

336 

8.554 

6,437 

12,905 

a  241 

311 

11 

167 

1,318 

17 


58.0 
83.7 
93.5 
20.0 
28.5 
39.3 

101.8 

129.8 
42.0 

152.8 
52.3 
63.0 

a60.3 

77.8 

3.7 

33.4 

28.7 

2.4 


20 

22 

29 

67 

3 

8 

54 

104 

205 

aZ 

8 

2 

5 

46 

7 


(a) 


al 

1 
1 


8,500 

144,040 

285,967 

110,269 

57,129 

112,061 

350,298 

134,490 

12,500 

70,875 

46,407 

933,806 

5,402,930 

260,000 

820 

14,989 

532,149 

4,252 


7,690 
53,444 


8.847 

7,057 

47,416 

10,000 

400 

1,635 

9,000 

135,700 

269,489 

84,678 


4,584 


600 

18,400 

120,  UO 

13,860 

24.660 

60,  ns 

439,826 
100,600 


9,810 
99,»4 

825,600 

660,076 

33,600 

400 

18,426 

100,800 

826 


044,251  I 


a66.7 


a6e0 


a7 


a  76 


8,476,472 


580,426 


2,615,729 


BSODS  ISl^AlfD. 


93 

136 

3,216 

474 

93.0 
136.0 
184.0 

29.6 

1 
1 

6,221 

90,732 
327,863 

2,548 
12,000 

1,600 

8.000 

98,700 

260,000 

21 

22 

24 

23 

16 

24 

8,919 

93.3 

18 

24 

d  424,816 

d  43, 378 

S58.200 

SOUTH  €AlftOI«IIf  A. 


1 

LO 

1 

2,000 

500 

16 

1 

LO 

1 

2,000 

600 

SOUTH  HAKOTA. 


2 
99 

2.0 
90.0 

1 

46 
17,640 

26 

1 

27 

101 

60.6 

1 

1 

17,686 

c  Included  in  general  lockout  of  February  28.1890,  Masachuaetti. 

d  Not  inclodlng  1  lookout  included  in  genecal  lockoat  of  February  28, 1800,  Massacboaeits. 
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Table  XO.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continaed. 
OREOON— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockonL 

nam- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

1887 

60 
400 

60 
400 

2 

1890 

Total 

460 

460 

PENNSYI4VANIA— Ck>ncluded. 


8 

1881 

40 
2,428 
4,020 
2,448 
2,195 
4,185 
17,714 
8,181 

748 
2,206 
2,041 
6,580 
7,773 

821 
1,468 

8,626 
1,641 

110 

222 

51 

1,609 

872 

1,881 

782 

75 

247 

2 

800 

150 
2,650 
4,071 
8,957 
2,567 
6,016 
18,496 

990 

2,208 
2,841 
6,680 
9,576 
966 
1.529 
1,061 
8,781 
1,708 

4 

1882 

5 

1883 

6 

1884 

7 

1885 

8 

1886 

9 

1887 

10 

1888 

11 

1889 

12 

1890 

18 

1891 

14 

1892 

15 

1893 

1,803 

185 

61 

8 

106 

67 

16 

1894 

17 

1895 

18 

1896 

19 

1898(6) 

20 

1899.... 

Total  (6) 

68,  US 

8,180 

76,293 

RHODK  ISLANJD-Ooncluded. 


21 

1889 

86 

20 

606 

8,301 

86 

20 

606 

6,020 

22 

1890 

28 

1892 

24 

1895 

2,719 

Total 

8,912 

2,719 

6,631 

SOUTH  €AROl4lNA— €k>ncluded. 


25 

1889 

20 

20 

Total 

20 

20 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


26 

1891  

13 
60 

13 
60 

27 

1896 

Total 

78 

73 

a  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

b  Including  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Table  XO.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
OREOON— Concluded. 


569 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

m 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

60 
400 

60 
400 

60 
400 

60 
876 

60 
876 

60 
876 

1 

2 

460 

460 

460 

435 

486 

436 

PENNSYI^VANlA-^Concluded. 


160 

1,806 

8,886 

8,882 

2,236 

4,776 

8.171 

1,707 

150 

876 

1,918 

4.966 

2,841 

441 

U8 

280 

5.626 

1,578 

40 

1,614 

8,836 

2,378 

1,863 

8,853 

8,282 

2,162 

150 

1,425 

1,528 

5,240 

7,681 

750 

298 

415 

8.536 

1,681 

110 

191 

51 

1,509 

872 

1,422 

648 

60 

150 

1,805 

8,886 

8.882 

2,235 

4.776 

8,880 

2,222 

150 

1.425 

2.128 

5,240 

9,141 

885 

298 

423 

8,570 

1.648 

8 

788 
855 
6 
218 
837 
6,841 
102 

13 
481 
845 
2,135 
a67 
270 

16 
196 

23 

18 

19 

807 
865 
5 
218 
631 
6,941 
102 

18 
481 
860 
2,136 
a67 
800 

16 
196 

50 

18 

787 
108 

4 

6 

6 

7 

194 
100 

56 

4,642 

12 

18 

896 

110 

1,890 

a  10 

150 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

600 

6 

18 
14 

1,560 
185 

'"^so 

16 
16 
17 

8 
84 
67 

161 

18 

27 

19 

20 

44,798 

50.976 

6,767 

67,743 

a  11, 210 

a  375 

a  11, 585 

08,279 

RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


29 

20 

505 

6,020 

29 

20 

606 

8,301 

29 

20 

605 

6,020 

29 
5 
19 
(c) 

29 
5 
19 
(c) 

29 

21 

22 

23 

2,719 

(c) 

(c) 

24 

6,574 

8,855 

2,719 

6,574 

d53 

id) 

d53 

d29 

SOUTH  CAROI4IPIA— Concluded. 


20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

15 

2! 

20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

15 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


18 
60 

18 
60 

13 
60 

26 

27 

73 

78 

73 

c  Fourteen  establishments  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continned. 
T£N1CK88KK« 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

EsUblisfamenta. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Number 
ckxed. 

Agm- 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

1882 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1 

3 

1 
2 

30 
60 

30.0 
80.0 

2 

1887 

8 

1888 

4 

1880 

2 

1 

210 
259 

105.0 
259.0 
i 

5 

1891 

6 

1892 

7 

1893 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

1898 

9 

1899 

:::::::::::::::::: 

10 

1900 

2 

76 

38.0 

Total 

16 

1 

15 

28 

9  1          hfO^ 

6  79.4 

TEXAS. 


11 

1884 

2 
6 

2 

2 

12 

1885 

13 

1886 

14 

1894 

15 

1896 

16 

1898 

17 

1899 

18 

1900 

Total 

13 

13 

13 

rTAH. 


19 

1892 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1.0 

2.0 

20 

1893 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

1.5 

VERHIONT. 


21 

1892 

1 

1 

24 

5 

565 

113.0 

Total 

1 

1 

24 

5 

565 

113.0 

VIRGIXIA. 


22 

18S6 

1 
2 

2 
2 

i' 

1 

i* 

1 
2 

i" 

1 
1 

2* 

.  2 

1 
2 
10 
9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

28 

1HM7 

24 

1HH8 

25 

1889 

8 

1 

136 
11 

17.0 
11.0 

26 

1890 

27 

1H91 

28 

1892 

29 

1893 

80 

1891 

1 

9 

9.0 

Total 

13 

3 

10 

29 

10 

156 

15.6 

a  Lockout  still  pending  July  1,  1894. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
TBNNBSSBK. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
fllled  by  others. 

Establishment«  In  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

SO 

60 

735 

241 

806 

149 

62 

1 

14 

225 

30.0 
30.0 
147.0 
80.3 
76.5 
149.0 
62.0 
1.0 
14.0 
76.0 

1 
2 

$4,056 

21,450 

10,395 

25,144 

82,660 

12,000 

261.036 

1,100 

1,735 

19,800 

11,500 

$2,000 
2,000 
8,500 
7,000 
9.000 

15,000 

60,000 

600 

1,500 

11,700 

1 

2 

5 

3,100 
1,250 
8,900 
1,929 

8 

i 

4 

2 

4 

5 

1 
(b) 

6 

61 
1 

I 

(«>) 

7 

280 

1,075 

480 

8 

9 

10 

61,763 

680.1 

614 

66 

62 

439, 376 

13,614 

102,200 

T£XAS. 


5 

1 

1 
62 

8 
42 

2 
81 

2.5 
1.0 
1.0 

62.0 
8.0 

42.0 
2.0 

16.2 

2 

231 

384 

21 

2,000 

260 

1,200 

2,000 

2,925 

11 

1 

2,000 

12 

13 

383 

83 

200 

720 

8,000 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 

1,200 

18 

197 

15.2 

11 

2 

9,011 

1,681 

6,200 

l^^AH. 


1 

2 

1.0 
2.0 

1 
1 

88 
1,000 

20 

19 

20 

3 

1.6 

2 

1,088 

20 

VEBJHONT. 


3,024 

126.0 

1 

23 

93,979 

4,579 

21,700 

21 

8,024 

126.0 

1 

23 

93,979 

4,679 

21,700 

VIBOINIJ 

L. 

71 

68 

70 

160 

11 

2 

183 

3 

12 

71.0 
29.0 

7.0 
16.7 
11.0 

2.0 
183.0 

1.5 

6.0 

1 
1 
10 

720 

650 

7,400 

31,439 

2,681 

750 
1.600 
1,636 

123 

134 

180 

1,100 

106 

100 
250 
600 

6,000 
200 

22 

1 

23 

24 

9 

Zfi 

1 

2(1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

360 

250 

669 

30 

27 

2,000 
100 

2fl 

29 

80 

660 

19.8 

18 

1 

10 

46,699 

2,828 

8,160 

6  Not  inclading  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 
TENNK88BK— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout 

bep. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1882 

65 
286 

60 
890 
578 

69 
295 

15 
195 
150 

65 
286 

60 
336 
580 

69 
295 

15 
195 
252 

2 

1887 

8 

1888 

10 
6 
2 

4 

1889 

5 

1891 

c 

1892 

7 

1893 

8 

1898 

9 

1899 

10 

1900 : - 

102 

Total 

2,033 

120 

2,153 

TEXAS— Concluded. 


11 

1884 

86 

20 

6 

19 

5 

187 

100 

180 

86 

20 

9 

19 

5 

140 

100 

136 

12 

1885 

13 

1886 

8 

.     14 

1894 

15 

1895 

16 

1898 

3 

17 

1899 

18 

1900 

G 

Total 

453 

12 

465 

UTAH— Concluded. 


19 

1892 

25 
200 

25 
200 

20 

1893 

Total       

225 

225 

VKROTONT— Concluded. 


21 

1892 : 

698 

698 

Total 

698 

688 

VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


22 

1886 

9 

80 

120 

1,410 

112 

10 

125 

42 

9 

9 

40 

120 

1,851 

351 

10 

125 

46 

9 

23 

1887 

10 

24 

1888 

25 

1889 

441 
239 

26 

1890 

27 

1891 

28 

1892 

29 

1893 

4 

30 

1894 

Total 

1,867 

694 

2,561 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS-Continued. 

TENNKSSEE--€oiicluded. 


out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

65 
286 

80 
880 
880 

80 

237 

4 

43 
168 

65 
286 

80 
880 
880 

80 

287 

4 

48 

70 

65 
286 

80 
830 
880 

30 

237 

4 

43 
170 

25 

26 

16 

1 

2 

5 
210 
3 
a2 
4 
43 
48 

5 
210 
8 
a2 
4 
43 
68 

184 

(a) 

(«)  ^ 

100 

20 

43 

10 

1,518 

1,425 

100 

1,525 

a335 

a20 

a855 

a246 

TEXAS— Concluded. 


23 
20 
9 
9 
2 
22 
62 
104 

23 
20 
6 
9 
2 
22 
62 
98 

23 

20 

9 

9 

2 

22 

62 

104 

23 
12 
6 
4 
2 
18 
86 
64 

2S 

12 

9 

4 

2 

18 

86 

66 

18 
12 
8 

11 

12 

3 

8 

18 
14 

15 

9 
10 
43 

16 

17 

6 

2 

18 

241 

232 

9 

241 

165 

6 

170 

95 

UT  AH— Concl  uded. 


26 
200 

25 
200 

26 
200 

25 
160 

26 
160 

25 

19 

20 

225 

226 

225 

185 

185 

25 

VEROTONT-Concluded. 

618 

618 

618 

802 

302 

802 

21 

618 

618 

618 

802 

?02 

802 

VIROINIA-Concluded. 

6 
18 
74 
1,881 
851 
4 

40 
14 
7 

6 

18 

74 

1,890 

112 

4 

40 

14 

7 

6 
18 
74 
1,831 
361 
4 

40 
14 
7 

5 
10 
63 

20 

25 
10 
63 

22 

10 
40 

28 

24 

441 
289 

26 

26 

3 

4 

22 

2 

3 

4 

24 

2 

27 

4 
4 

1 

28 

2 

29 

80 

2,845 

1,665 

680 

2,345 

109 

22 

131 

69 
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Table  XII.— LOCKOUTS  FOB  STATES,  BY  YEABS-Continned. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Total 
lock- 
oats. 

Ordered  by 
oiKanization. 

EBtablishments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

S* 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

1888 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

i* 

1 

15 
6 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

1 
15 

2 

1,050 

27 

42 

2.0 
70.0 

4.5 
42.0 

2 

1890 

8 

1891 

4 

1892 

5 

1898 

6 

1894 

14 
28 

14.0 
14.0 

7 

1899 

8 

1900 

Total 

11              1 

10 

8S 

2S 

1,163 

44.7 

WEST  VIROINIA. 


9 

1881 

i* 

i' 

1 

8 
1 

i' 

1 

1 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

67 

1,124 

159 

118 

67.0  ' 

10 

1885 

140.5 
53.0 
59.0 

11 

1886 

12 

1888 

13 

1896 

14 

1899 

1 

IS 

13.0 

Total 

9 

2 

7 

16 

15 

1,481 

98.7 

WISCONSIN. 


15 

1884 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

i' 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

i' 

1 
1 

8 

i* 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

•i 

8 

14 

18 

8 

1 

i 

1 
8 

1 

16 

1885 

1 

17 

18S6 

1 
1 

5 
21 

5.0 
21.0 

18 

1887 

19 

1888 

20 

1890 

1 

15 
11 
10 

8 

81 
150 
132 
55 
42 

31.0 
10.0 
12.0 
5.5 
14.0 

21 

1891 

22 

1892 

23 

1893 

24 

1894 

25 

1895 

26 

1896 

1 

4 

4.0 

27 

1897 

28 

1899 

29 

1900 

Total 

i 

28 

8 

20 

76 

43 

440 

10.2 

l¥YOJfIlNG. 


30 

1898 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

33.0 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S3 

33.0 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tamjb  Xn.— lockouts  fob  states,  by  years— Continoed. 
^rAsnnfcnroN. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
flU^  by  otlieia. 

Brtabliflhments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 

ginftl 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

ber. 

2 

1.060 
27 
42 
1 
28 
84 
15 

2.0 
70.0 

4.5 
42.0 

1.0 
14.0 
14.0 
16.0 

1 

$40 

17,000 

6.900 

1.060 

8.450 

150 

1 

15 

$2,100 

1.00$ 
400 

2 

6 

8 

1 

480 

4 

1 

1 
6 
1 

5 

1 

528 
786 

40 
11,800 

6 

7 

8 

1,249 

37.8 

16 

15 

2 

35,269 

3,894 

17,240 

WKST  VIRGINIA* 


67 
1,124 
169 
118 
3 
13 

67.0 
140.5 
58.0 
59.0 
8.0 
18.0 

1 
8 
3 

5.000 
281.570 
37.000 
86.000 
180 
4,000 

1.000 
90,000 
26.500 
20,000 

g 

35.000 

10 

"T 

11 

78 

12 

1 

la 

1 

2,000 

14 

1,484 

92.8 

13 

3 

412,750 

&  35, 078 

139,500 

WISCONSIN. 


85 
4 

12 

35 
296 

31 
545 
875 
166 

42 
7 

16 
280 

10 

92 

35.0 

4.0 

6.0 

11.7 

37.0 

81.0 

27.3 

26.8 

12.8 

14.0 

7.0 

4.0 

280.0 

lao 

80.7 

1 
1 
2 
2 
8 

1.942 

100 

14.688 

3,130 

230.500 

8.100 

8.750 

68.935 

16.886 

845 

360 

4.158 

1.850 

320 

22,980 

8,000 

15 

16 

8 

850 

11.000 

10,000 

2.000 

500.000 

25.000 
4.100 

65,000 

^•S 

WO 

825 

2,600 

17 

1 

18 

19 

1 

20 

20 
14 
2 

450 
8,880 
2.090 

21 

8 

22 
23 

24 

1 
3 

26 

1 
1 

2,604 

706 

68 

3.250 

26 

27 

1 
2 

28 

1 

11,000 

29 

1,916 

25.6 

57 

19 

383.544 

24,301 

623,100 

WYOffllNG. 


83 

88w0 

1 

15,278 

4,800 

80 

83 

33.0 

1 

15,278 

4,800 

b  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XO.— LOOKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Concluded. 
WASHINGTON— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Year. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

1888 

10 

116 

676 

18 

18 

823 

76 

20 

10 
116 
67S 

18 

18 
828 

75 

ao 

2 

1890      

8 

1891 

4 

1892                         

5 

1893 

6 

1894 

7 

1899 

8 

1900 

40 

Total          

1,164 

40 

1.194 

WKST  VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


9 

1881 

75 

926 
760 
12 
250 

76 

3S0 
16 
250 

10 

1885    

70 

11 

1886 

12 

1888 

13 

1896 

8 

14 

1899 

Total 

4,476 

78 

4,6» 

WISCONSIN— Concluded. 


15 

1884 

87 
103 

890 

2,696 

425 

20 

790 

110 

12 

7 

1,050 

87 
104 

410 

^™ 

20 

790 

US 

18 

7 

1,060 

16 

1885 

1 
27 

17 

1886 

18 

1887 

19 

1888 

20 

1890 

21 

1891 

20 
14 
3 

22 

1892 

23 

1893 

24 

1894 

26 

1895 

26 

1896 

15 

1 

27 

1897 

28 

1899 

29 

1900 

Total 

9,940 

81 

10,  oa 

-WYOHHNCS— Concluded. 


30 

1898 

173 

178 

Total 

178 

178 
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Tablb  XII.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  YEARS— Concluded. 
\¥ASHlN€iTON— Concluded. 


Bm- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

10 
115 
675 
18 
14 
23 
49 
17 

10 

U6 

575 

18 

14 

23 

49 

7 

10 
115 
576 
18 
14 
23 
49 
17 

8 

8 

1 

2- 

450 

450 

260 

3^ 

4 

11 
12 
30 
5 

11 
12 
80 
8 

11 

5- 

S- 

16 

7 

10 

3 

^ 

821 

811 

10 

821 

516 

8 

519  i               277 

1 

LITEST  VIROINIA-Concluded. 


75 
2,534 
925 
126 
3 
248 

75 

2,464 

925 

750 

2 

248 

7!) 

2,634 

926 

750 

3 

248 

» 

70 

10 

11 

12" 

1 

6 

1 

6 

6 

13 
14 

8,9U 

4.464 

71 

4,635 

5 

1 

6 

6 

LAB  1901- 


DnSCONSIN— Concluded. 


37 

20 

1,806 

108 

280 

90 

277 

2,263 

225 

20 

40 

68 

9 

5 

218 

37 

20 

1,306 

160 

230 

90 

277 

2,468 

365 

20 

40 

55 

9 

6 

256 

37 

20 

1,806 

160 

230 

90 

277 

2,468 

366 

20 

40 

63 

9 

6 

256 

20 
12 
10 

35 

55 
12 
20 

8 

16 

16> 

10 

17 

IS 

230 
80 
172 
168 
79 

230 

30 

172 

153 

79 

175 
80 

160 
63 
64 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

40 
28 

40 
28 

25 

8 

26 

27 

6 
66 

6 
65 

6 
10 

28 

:::::::::::: 

29 

4,911 

5,838 

8 

5,846 

844  j                 46 

889 

495 

U^OIIIING--Concluded. 


173 

173 

173 

150 

150 

30 

173 

173 

173 

150 

150 

-37 
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Table  XIU.— LOOKOUTS  FOR  YEAB6,  BY  STATES. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
ottto. 

Ordeied  by 
organization. 

EstabUshments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

N^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gKto^ajs 

closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 
2 

lllinolfl *^ 

Michigan ^„ 

New^ork 

Pennsylvania ►.^ 

West  Virginia ^ 

Total 

2 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

27 

27.0 

8 

4 
6 

1 

1 

58 
67 

68.0 
67.0 

6 

2 

4 

9 

3 

152 

50.7 

1882. 


6 

Connecticut 

2 

1 

i* 

i' 

i' 

1 
1 

i' 

7* 

1 

7 

21 
40 

319 
35 

766 
42 
44 

122 
30 

21.0 
10.0 
79.8 
35.0 
153.0 
14.0 
44.0 
24-4 
80.0 

7 

Iowa 

8 

Maryland 

9 

MicJiigan 

10 

New  Jersey .... 

n 

New  York 

12 

Ohio 

13 

Pennsylvania - 

14 

Tennessee 

Total 

22 

4 

18 

42 

25 

1,418 

66.7 

168lt. 


15 

Illinois 

i* 

i* 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

8* 

2 

8 

83 

12 
3 
1 
3 
5 
29 
17 
14 

16 

Massachusetts 

12 

901 

75.1 

17 

M'chigftTi  _  _ 

18 

Minn^ota *,.. 

19 

Missouri 

8 

546 

182.0 

20 

New  Jersey 

21 

New  York 

25 
16 
12 

2,096 

231 

1,211 

83.8 
14.4 
100.9 

22 

Ohio 

23 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

28 

6 

22 

117 

68 

4,985 

73.8 

1884. 


California 

Connecticut . . 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Total . . . 


1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

8 

11 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

' 

42  I 


1 

27 

11 

40 

2 

2 

4 

230 

13 

21 

2 

1 


31 


351 


134 


16 
386 
520 
434 
28 
169 
928 
1,006 
1,711 
410 


6,607 


16.0 

14.8 

47.3 

33.4 

14.0 

169.0 

232.0 

20.1 

285.2 

20.5 


4L8 
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rABLJB  XIII.--L0CKOUT8  FOR  YEAES,  BY  STATES. 


Days  UDtil  employees 
locked  out  were  ne- 

fifled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

ICor- 

AV^MgtL 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
•ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bee 

27 
120 
18 
58 
67 

27.0 
30.0 
9.0 
68.0 
67.0 

1 
4 
2 

i* 

t3,125 
6,616 
1,278 
8,500 
6,000 

t2,Me 

660 
680 

1 

750 

2 

■ 

8 

1 

4 

6 

290 

32.2 

8 

1 

18,519 

3,160 

6,960 

!«!»• 


167 
40 

653 
85 

765 

103 
2,142 

586 
30 

89.8 
10.0 

188.8 
35.0 

153.0 
14.7 

238.0 
83.7 
80.0 

4 

65.401 

460 

47,000 

412 

68.000 

6,628 

140, 448 

144,040 

4,056 

4,487 

19,700 

100 

!26,600 

260 

6,860 

1,182 

89,000 

18,400 

2.086 

6 

4 
3 
1 
5 
1 

7 

1 

27,666 
72 

74i' 

6,178 
7,690 
1,500 

8 

9 

6* 

9 
6 

1 

10 
11 

12 

1 

13 

14 

4,411 

105.0 

27 

15 

466,345 

47,668 

112,882, 

itt«a. 


825 
901 
420 
61 
616 
245 

2,177 
245 

1,809 

25.0 
75.1 

140.0 
61.0 

182.0 
49.0 
75.1 
14.4 
98.6 

83 

16.438 
103, 140 

22,361 

846 

129,933 

24,822 
4M,825 

30,880 
285,967 

749 

12,800 
6,000 
12,600 

15 

12 
8 

16 

:™::::::: ::::::::: 

8,776 

85 

10,000 

17 

1 

18 

8 

17.000 

8,110 

111,525 

16,662 
120,110 

19 

6 
6 
15 
6 

20 

23 
2 
8 

83,359 

891 

63,444 

21 

22 

23 

6,729 

67.6 

66 

51 

1,069,212 

102,253 

297,097 

18H4. 


15 

401 

970 

1,757 

45 

197 

928 

4.5«2 

6,290 

421 

5 

35 

16.0 
14.9 
88.2 
43.9 
22.5 
98.5 

232.0 
19.9 

406.9 

20.0 

2.5 

35.0 

1 

1 
10 
27 

1 
2 

130 

40,217 

246,130 

140,368 

162 

17,348 

118,573 

236,073 

510,967 

110,269 

231 

1,912 

40 

660 

49. 149 

3,425 

98 

992 

26,895 

9,453 

228,415 

50 

27,475 

120,850 

8,040 

120 

6,000 

80.000 

96,862 

835,600 

18,850 

24 

26 

1 
13 

1 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1 

20 
13 
20 
2 
1 

3 
209 

30 

1 

31 
32 

1 

33 

34 

8,000 

35 

14.  M6 

41.4 

99 

1 

254 

1.421,410 

814,027 

WO,  847 
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Table  Xlll.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


1881-Concluded, 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Territories. 


Employees  before  lockouL 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Ullnois 

Michigan 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 

Total... 


125 
272 
250 
40 
76 


762 


42 
100 
110 


2S2 


125 
314 
830 
150 
75 


1,014 


1882— Concluded. 


6 

Connecticut • 

984 
80 
256 
9 
458 
159 
740 

856 

1,340 
80 
256 
9 
456 
163 
1.047 

7 

Iowa                          ..      .  .  ............................. 

ii 

Maryland 

9 

Michigan                         

10 

New  Jersey 

11 

New  York 

4 
307 
222 

12 

Ohio  ..            

18 

Pennsylvania ,.,^,-^^,,,^^^^^ 

14 

Tennessee 

Total 

5,129 

889 

6,018 

1883~Concluded. 


15 

Illinois 

467 

781 

129 

28 

673 

197 

8,949 

1,164 

4,020 

467 

1,212 

162 

87 

573 

197 

13,001 

2,098 

4,071 

16 

Massachusetts     

481 
83 
9 

17 

Michiiran 

18 

Minnesota 

19 

Missouri 

20 

New  Jersev 

21 

New  York 

4,052 

934 

51 

22 

Ohio       

23 

Pennsylvania 

Total .  . .         

16,258 

5,560 

21,818 

1 8  84— Ck>ncluded. 


24 

Alabama 

5 

2,460 

1,689 

1,847 

8 

848 

540 

5,218 

1,140 

2,448 

36 

87 

6 

i:S 

470 
540 

87 

25 

California 

829 
1,835 

26 

Connecticut 

27 

Illinois       ...                  

28 

Maryland 

1 
127 

29 

Massachusetts 

80 

Missouri 

31 

New  York 

1,019 

699 

1,509 

82 

Ohio  

S3 

Pennsylvania 

34 

Texas        

85 

Wisconsin 

Total 

15,766 

5,019 

20,785 
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Table  XIII.— IX)CK0UTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1881— Concluded. 


Em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout 

Mai^ 

ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

11  um" 
ber. 

125 
136 
170 
150 
75 

125 
135 
170 
40 
75 

126 
135 
170 
150 
75 

100 
126 
20 

100 

15 

140 

20 

110 

655 

545 

110 

655 

245 

15 

260 

188*— Concluded. 


735 
80 
256 
9 
468 
161 
612 
1.805 
65 

736 

30 

256 

9 

458 

158 

550 

1,614 

65 

735 

80 

256 

9 

458 

161 

612 

1,805 

65 

172 

9 

181 

6 

7 

95 

95 

95 

8 

9 

10 

3 

62 

191 

52 
119 

788 
25 

2 
35 
19 

64 
164 
807 

26 

11 

154 

737 

15 

12 
18 
14 

4,131 

3,875 

256 

4,131 

1,251 

66 

1,816 

1,001 

1883— Concluded. 


467 

1,212 

96 

84 

573 

197 

11,962 

2,085 

8,886 

467 

731 

96 

26 

673 

197 

8,013 

1,165 

8.835 

467 

1,212 

96 

84 

573 

197 

11,962 

2,085 

8,886 

133 

133 

15 

481 

16 

81 
10 

81 
36 

70 
24 

17 

8 

26 

18 
19 

19 
427 

19 
528 

20 

3,949 
930 
61 

101 

75 

21 
22 

865 

866 

108 

2S 

20,512 

15,093 

5,419 

20,512 

1,025 

127 

1,152 

272 

1884— Concluded. 


6 
2,726 
2,962 
1,847 

182 

640 

4,286 

1,683 

8,882 

23 

87 

5 

2,467 

1,668 

1,847 

•     7 

130 

540 

4.120 

1,095 

2,873 

28 

87 

6 

2,726 

2,962 

1,847 

8 

132 

640 

4,286 

1,683 

8,8| 

87 

6 
80 
121 

6 
106 
121 

6 

24 

269 
1,284 

26 

25 

106 

26 

27 

1 
2 

4 

80 

4 
80 

4 

20 

28 

29 

80 

166 

688 

1,609 

609 

220 

5 

23 

20 

20 
211 

629 

481 

5 

23 

66 

270 
82 

81 
82 
88 

18 
8 

84 

85 

85 

18.121 

14,302 

8,819 

18,121 

1,017 

292 

1,809 

513 
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Table  XIUL— LOCKOUTS  FOB  YEABS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1885. 


Mar- 
ginal 
Hum- 

ber. 


States  amd  Terrttoriet. 


Connecticnt.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mawachosetts 

Michigan 

Miasouii 

New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.... 

Total... 


Total 
lock- 
outs. 


I 


dO 


Ordered  by 
organization. 


Yes. 


10 


No. 


8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

40 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


183 


Number 
closed. 


Aggre- 
gate days 
dosed. 


145 


184 
8 


1 

48 
221 
513 
515 
408 
142 
141 


1,124 


3,506 


Avenge 

days 

cloaed. 


1.0 
4.0 
81.6 
181.0 
103.0 
4.7 
71.0 
20.1 


140.5 


21.2 


32,1 
26.8 
8.0 


1886. 


Alabama 

1 
1 

10 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

18 
8 
3 
2 

42 

26 

2 

i' 

i" 

8 

i* 

8* 

i* 

8* 

21 

i' 

1 
10* 

6* 

1 

.1 
2 
2 
1 

10 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 

21 
1 
6 

23 
1 
1 
1 
2 

\ 

10 
6 

48 
1 
1 

.  9 

88 
1 
121 
4 
8 
2 
1 

25 

Mn 

7 
61 
1 
1 
8 
2 

1 

22 

22.0 

California 

Connecticut 

6 

6 

43 

1 
1 
3 

88 
1 

63 
2 

51 
666 

542 

2 

22 

171 

1,380 

30 

1,966 

65 

8.5 
92.5 
12.6 

2.0 
22.0 
57.0 
42.1 
30.0 
31.1 
82.5 

Georgia 

ininois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

1 

14 

14.0 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

11 
806 

245 
18,141 

22.8 
22.5 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

8 

40 

141 
624 

47.0 
15.6 

Pennsylvania 

Texas..... 

Virginia- 

West  Virginia 

3 

1 

169 
6 

53.0 
50 

Wisconsin 

Total 

140 

42 

98 

1,609 

1,025 

24,136 

23.5 

1887. 


41 

California 

1 
3 
1 
8 
9 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

16 
1 
1 

12 
1 
2 
2 

2 

2 

i* 

10 

1 

i" 

11 

2 
2 

1 

13 

1 

790 

113 

10 
2 
1 
1 

49 
179 

23 
8 

83 
2 
2 
3 

p         .  .. 

42 

Connecticut 

11 

1 
786 
63 

1 
1 

297 

60 

41,314 

145 
IS 
30 

27.0 
59.0 
52.6 
2.7 
13.0 
30.0 

43 

Delaware 

44 

Illinois 

4h 

M  nxsachusetts 

4G 

Michigan 

47 

M  innesota 

48 

Missouri 

49 

New  Hampshire 

1 
40 
129 
23 

8 
17 

2 

2 
990 
3,535 
1,104 
240 
449 
60 

2.0 
24.5 
27.4 
48.0 
30.0 
26.4 
30.0 

50 

New  Jersey 

51 

New  York 

62 

Ohio 

53 

Oregon 

54 

Pennsylvania 

56 

Tennessee ■ 

56 

Virginia 

67 

Wisconsin 

1 

21 

21.0 

Total 

67 

17 

60 

1,281 

1,074 

48,249 

44.9 

a  Not  including  121  establishments  In  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31,  1886. 
0  Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11,  1H87. 
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Table  XIII,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1885. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
fllted  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

A^rgregate. 

Average. 

Snc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

291 

364 

83 

211 

2 

1 

48 

242 

626 

581 

432 

199 

742 

1 

1,124 

4 

86.4 

86.4 

83.0 

106.5 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

80.3 

156.5 

?2.6 

4.9 

66.3 

28.5 

1.0 

140.6 

4.0 

5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

$4f,048 
118,710 
24,400 
20,250 

455 

113 
10,093 
88,126 
99,239 
23,829 
93,532 
84,200 
67,129 

384 
281,570 

100 

$4,166 

1,200 

300 

200 

176 

$47,200 

78,260 

700 

15,000 

6,000 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

12 
7 
1 
5 
3 
1 

22 

8,875 
88,460 
76,000 

7,280 
12,872 
60,800 
24,650 

2,000 
90,000 

7 

1 
8 

2,624 

82,806 

8,192 

986 

8 

9 

8 

10 

86 
2 
2 

1 

11 

12 

2 

8,847 

13 
14 

8 

1 

86,000 

15 



16 

4,951 

27.1 

70 

6 

107 

901,173 

89,488 

455,477 

1886. 


22 

16 

95 

555 

548 

2 

22 

419 

1,389 

80 

10,108 

140 

22 

44 

321 

376 

41,857 

80 

397 

2,897 

71 

159 

12 

22.0 
16.0 

9.5 
92.5 
12.7 

2.0 
22.0 
46.6 
42.1 
80.0 
83.6 
35.0 

7.3 
22.0 
821.0 
15.0 
85.7 
30.0 
66.7 
89.3 

1.0 
71.0 
68.0 

6.0 



1 
1 
3 
4 
6 

1,172 

1,120 

11,898 

133,260 

264,856 

608 

2,025 

15,914 

98.593 

6,500 

821,729 

97,545 

185 

21,912 

175,000 

32,690 

2,358,887 

360 

82,334 

112,051 

21 

720 

37,000 

14,688 

500 

1,000 

9,460 

66.643 

246,475 

17 

18 

5 
2 

7 
1 
1 
9 

1 

2 

19 

20,409 

20 

80 

21 

22 

2,000 
2,900 
80,000 

23 

950 
3,796 

24 

32 

1 

46 
1 
8 

26 

26 

74 
8 

1 

136,634 

17,950 

70 

764 

13,500 

768 

347,027 

686,800 

65,800 

100 

5,000 

225.000 

16,046 

622,711 

27 
28 

29 

2 

30 

i 

9 
a  136 

31 

2 
a  143 

1 
7 

29 
1 
1 
3 
2 

14 
0  771 

82 
33 
34 

1,386 
7,067 

42,148 
60,825 

35 

3 

29 

36 
37 

134 

100 
26,600 
10,000 

38 

39 

8 

40 

69,033 

89.1 

a294 

al82 

a  912 

4,281,068 

549,452 

1,949,498 

1887. 


32 

801 

59 

42,061 

3,979 

553 

43 

59 

2 

1,639 

4,134 

1,1(M 

1,408 

8,406 

60 

58 

35 

32.0 
23.2 
59.0 
63.2 
86.2 
65.8 
21.6 
69.0 
2.0 
81.4 
23.1 
48.0 
176.0 
101.3 
30.0 
29.0 
11.7 

1 

13 

1 

84 

32 

9 

1 

1 

286 

60,901 

12,800 

8,167,430 

76,812 

61,216 

11,825 

80,810 

300 

146.834 

266,211 

28,345 

15,000 

350,298 

21,450 

550 

3,130 

41 

10,300 

80,000 

62,120,850 

42 

■  900 

652.769 

6,750 

18,656 

880 

2,800 

43 

706 

66 

1 

1 

dA 

16 

68,666  I        45 
6,500  1        46 
6,100  1        47 

20,000  '        dR 

1 

75 

31,600 

C  84, 345 

7,825 

2,000 

439,825 

2,000 

250 

2,000 

49 

40 
163 

23 
8 

67 
2 
1 
2 

9 
16 

16,000 
6,835 
6,810 
8,500 

47,416 

50 

51 

52 

63 

26 

54 

55 

1 
1 

180 
350 

56 

57 

63,833 

49.8 

438 

16 

827 

4,233,700 

6155,846 

d  2, 819, 786 

cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

d  Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  but  not  including  1  establishment  not 
reported. 
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Table  Xiii.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES—Continaed. 
1886— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

£mployees  before  lockouL 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Connecticut 

1,420 

1,080 

200 

850 

710 

125 

775 

1,120 

819 

439 

1,769 

1,065 

2,195 

20 

2,464 

103 

800 

2,220 

1,080 

200 

850 

785 

225 

1,285 

1,161 

819 

582 

2.342 

1,065 

2,567 

20 

2,534 

104 

2 

Illinois 

3 

Indiana 

4 

Iowa 

5 

Kentucky 

75 
100 
510 

41 

6 

Maine 

7 

M  assae  husettfl 

8 

Michigan 

9 

Missouri 

10 

New  Jersey 

143 
673 

11 

New  York 

12 

Ohio 

13 

Pennsylvania 

372 

14 

Texas 

15 

West  Virginia 

to' 

1 

16 

Wisconsin 

Total 

15,154  j            2.685 

17,839 

1886— Concluded. 


17 

A  labama 

33 

40 

1,685 

974 

18,228 

180 

60 

846 

2,002 

100 

9,507 

1,466 

298 

713 

225 

855 

22,695 

40 

8,292 

4,186 

6 

9 

925 

1,430 

83 

40 

2,093 

1,928 

18,228 

180 

60 

378 

2,975 

100 

11,998 

1.550 

300 

713 

225 

1.382 

53,915 

40 

8.292 

6,016 

9 

9 

925 

1,457 

18 

California 

19 

Connecticut 

468 
954 

20 

Georgia 

21 

Illinois 

22 

I  ndiana 

23 

Iowa 

24 

Kentucky 

32 
978 

25 

Maine 

26 

Maryland 

27 

Massach  usetts 

2,491 
85 
2 

28 

Michigan 

29 

Minnesota 

30 

Missouri 

81 

Montana 

32 

New  Jersey 

477 
81,220 

83 

New  York 

34 

North  Dakota     

35 

Ohio 

36 

Pennsylvania 

1,831 
3 

87 

Texas 

38 

Virginia 

89 

West  Viiilnia 

40 

Wisconsin 

27 

Total 

69,243 

88,553 

107,796 

1887— Concluded. 


41 

California 

165 

1,551 

188 

33,304 

4,025 

1,818 

210 

533 

88 

8,440 

6,145 

816 

60 

17,714 

286 

30 

180 

• 

165 

2,192 

188 

83,371 

5,471 

1,833 

210 

1.200 

125 

3,639 

6,417 

816 

60 

18.496 

286 

40 

180 

42 

Connecticut 

641 

43 

Delaware 

44 

Illinois 

7 

1,446 

20 

45 

Massachusetts 

46 

Michigan 

47 

M  innesota 

43 

Missouri   

667 

87 

199 

272 

49 

New  Hampshire 

60 

New  Jersey 

51 

New  York 

62 

Ohio 

53 

Oregon 

54 

Pennsylvania 

782 

55 

Tennessee 

66 

Virginia 

10 

67 

Wisconsin 

Total 

70,108 

4,081 

74.189 

oNot  Including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1886— Ckjncluded. 


Em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2,101 

730 

200 

258 

65 

225 

1.285 

1,159 

819 

480 

2,228 

1,065 

2,235 

20 

2,534 

20 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

bcr. 

2,101 

730 

200 

258 

65 

225 

1,285 

1,159 

819 

480 

2,228 

1.065 

2,235 

20 

2,534 

20 

1,801 

^780 

200 

258 

125 

775 

1,118 

819 

892 

1.705 

1,065 

1,863 

20 

2,464 

20 

800 

27 
100 
20 
60 
15 
40 

2 

29 
100 
20 
50 
16 
40 

24 
75 
20 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

100 

510 

41 

6 

7 

227 
100 

14 
176 

80 
218 

12 

16 

243 
100 

14 
211 

80 
218 

12 

106 
100 

8 
9 

88 
523 

10 

85 

6 

11 
12 

372 

13 

12 

14 

70 

15 

12 

12 

16 

15,424 

12,920 

2,504 

16,424 

1,041 

53 

1,094 

343 

1886— Concluded. 


83 

40 

1,683 

1,928 

18,228 

180 

60 

251 

2,975 

100 

11,699 

1,365 

22 

413 

225 

1,310 

52,395 

10 

2.042 

4,775 

9 

6 

925 

1,306 

33 

40 

1,270 

974 

18,228 

180 

60 

251 

2,002 

100 

9,208 

1,285 

22 

413 

225 

844 

21,480 

10 

2,012 

8,863 

6 

6 

925 

1.306 

33 

40 

1,683 

1,928 

18,228 

180 

60 

251 

2,975 

100 

11,699 

1,365 

22 

413 

226 

1,310 

52,395 

10 

2,042 

4,776 

9 

6 

925 

1,306 

17 

40 
4 

29 
500 

40 

4 

84 

600 

18 

413 
954 

2 

19 

5 

20 

600 

21 

22 

23 

11 
60 

11 
50 

11 

24 

973 

25 

26 

2,491 
80 

1,1(M 
280 

18 
300 

20 

10 
20 

1,114 
260 

18 
300 

20 

996 
177 

27 
28 
29 

300 
20 

80 

81 

466 
80,915 

32 

a2,603 

10 

1,045 

337 

6 

5 

o2,361 

a4,864 

10 

1,045 

631 

9 
25 

a  1,189 

10 

290 

55 

3 

83 
84 

85 

1,422 
3 

19^1 
3 

20 

86 
87 
88 

89 

10 

10 

20 

40 

101,980 

64,263 

37,717 

101,980 

a6,'222 

a  2, 623 

a  8, 845 

a3,663 

1887— Concluded. 


15 

1,397 

188 

32,869 

6,165 

823 

148 

161 

13 

2,744 

5.21i 

167 

60 

8,171 

286 

18 

108 

16 

922 

188 

83,116 

8,734 

1.157 

183 

99 

88 

2,744 

6,190 

316 

CO 

8,232 

286 

18 

160 

15 

1,397 

188 

33,115 

6,171 

1,177 

183 

161 

125 

2,933 

5,445 

816 

60 

8,880 

286 

18 

160 

15 
11 
160 
168 
314 
45 
68 

15 

11 

160 
168 
314 
46 
68 
161 

41 

475 

42 

150 
14 
79 
45 

43 

44 

1,437 
20 

45 

46 
47 

62 
37 
189 
265 

iei 

48 

49 

200 
497 

200 
508 

'     ieo 

829 

50 

11 

51 
62 

60 
5,841 

60 
5,941 

60 
4,642 

63 

648 

ICO 

64 
55 

10 

10 

10 

66 

67 

57,634 

66,607 

3,123 

69,630 

7,369 

272 

7,641 

6,479 
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Table  XIO.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1888. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

BstablishiiMBts. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggp- 

g&te  days 

closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

California 

2* 

2 

1 

i* 

i' 

1 

4 
5 
8 
2 
6 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 
1 

i' 

31 
5 

4 
2 
6 
1 
1 

78 
19 
8 
6 
10 
1 
2 
8 

2 

Oonnecticnt 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
•76 
10 
5 

14 

7 

2 

7 

7 

1 

274 

300 

590 

14.0 
7.0 
2,0 
7.0 
7.0 
1.0 
8.7 
30.0 
118.0 

3 

Illinois 

4 

Iowa 

5 

Massachusetts 

6 

Missouri 

7 

New  Jersey 

8 

New  York 

9 

Ohio 

10 

Pennsylvania 

11 

Tennessee 

12 

Virginia 

13 

Washington 

1 
2 

2 

2.0 
69.0 

14 

West  Virginia 

16 

Wisconsin 

Total 

40 

8 

82 

180 

99 

1.322 

1S.4 

1 

1889. 


16 

Connecticut 

3 

2 
2 

2* 

1 

i* 

3 

1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 
3 
2 
1 
22 
27 
1 
7 

12 
80 
2 
8 
1 
1 
8 
9 

1 
8 

365 
591 

865.0 
197.0 

17 

Illinois 

18 

Kentucky 

19 

Maine 

20 

Massachusetts 

20 

514 

25.7 

21 

Michigan 

22 

Minnesota 

1 
7 
10 
25 
1 

5 

287 

1,470 

588 

10 

5.0 
41.0 
147.0 
25.5 
10.0 

23 

Missouri 

24 
25 
26 

New  Jersev 

New  York 

Ohio 

27 

Pennsylvania .         

28 

Rhode  Island 

29 

South  Carolina 

30 

Tennessee 

2 

8 

210 
136 

106.0 
17.0 

81 

Virginia 

TotaJ 

86 

4 

32 

132 

78 

4,176 

58.5 

1890. 


32 
83 
3-1 

California 

12 
3 

8 

3* 

i' 

2 

2 

i* 

4 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
10 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
89 

1 

13 

1 

1 

3 

56 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 

77 

1 

40 

56 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 
86 

129 
468 

129.0 
18.0 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

35 

Illinois 

9 
1 
1 
3 
29 

111 
16 

136 

84 

8,970 

12.3 
16.0 

136.0 
11.8 

136.9 

36 

Indiana 

37 

Kentucky 

88 

Maryland 

39 

Massachusetts 

40 

Michigan 

41 

Minnesota 

1 
2 
2 

15 
60 
40 

15.0 
30.0 
20.0 

42 

Missouri  

43 

New  Hampshire 

44 

New  Jeraov 

45 
46 

New  York 

Ohio 

61 

1 

40 
2 

1 
1 
15 

1 

991 
14 

640 
28 
90 
11 
1,050 
81 

16.2 
14.0 
16.0 
14.0 
90.0 
11.0 
70.0 
31.0 

47 

Oregon 

48 

Pennsylvania 

49 

Rhode  Island 

50 

Virginia  

61 

Washington 

62 

Wisconsin 

Total 

64 

9 

56 

324 

207 

7,834 

37.8 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

b  Not  reported. 

cNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES-Oontmued. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
fliled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

IiOSROf 

employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num* 
bcr. 

a  8, 457 

18S 

64 

S 

115 

7 

1 

1,62S 

702 

1,038 

TSi 

7* 

2 

118 

29$ 

a  281. 9 

36.6 

16.0 

1.6 

23.0 

7.0 

1.0 

20.8 

36.9 

129.8 

147.0 

7.0 

2.0 

59.0 

87.0 

2 
4 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 

77 
19 
8 

29 

112,076 

8,470 

8,228 

1,288 

11,710 

400 

21 

488,370 

106,669 

134,490 

10,395 

7,400 

40 

85,000 

230,600 

13,160 

8,293 

848 

1 

1 

118.250 
800 

2 

8 

3 

4 

::::::::::;::::::::::: 

2,350 

7,000 

6 

6 

7 

1 

51,080 

646.000 

22,149 

100,500 

8.600 

500 

8 

9 

1 

5 

4 

10,  two 

3,100 
1,100 

10 
11 

10 
1 

12 

18 

2 

'^Im 

20,000 
500,000 

14 

8 

15 

a  13, 414 

a  74. 9 

184 

7 

39 

1,100,057 

C 85, 931 

1,217,199 

1889. 

3»4 
591 
272 

15 

533 

2,376 

20 

287 

1,501 

758 

26 
336 

98 

1 

241 

160 

131.3 

197.0 

136.0 

16.0 

24.2 

88.0 

20.0 

41.0 

125.1 

25.1 

12.5 

42.0 

93.0 

1.0 

80.3 

16.7 

3 
3 

3,470 

8W,000 

399 

7,000 

80,918 

144,800 

1,200 

4,000 

678,687 

84,372 

3,572 

12,500 

6,221 

2,000 

25,141 

81,439 

970 

8,150 

60,000 

200 

600 

46,625 

25,000 

750 

1,600 

Ul,200 

45,100 

5,600 

16 

17 

2 

210 

800 

4,829 

18 

i 

8 

19 



19 

20 

27 

21 

1 

860 

500 

95,180 

8,247 

22 

7 

23 

2 

28 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 

10 
2 

24 

25 

26 

400 
2,648 

600 
1,250 

105 

27 

1,600 

28 

29 

2 
9 

7,000 
5,000 

80 

31 

7.588 

57.5 

64 

84 

44 

1,379,722 

115, 889 

807,125 

1880. 

920 

627 

6 

1,303 
16 
13« 
34 

6,370 
42 
46 
140 
64 
40 

1,831 
14 

2.680 

8.554 

136 

11 

1,060 
31 

230.0 
13.5 
5.0 

100.2 
16.0 

136.0 
.    11.3 
•  113.8 
14.0 
16.0 
46.7 
18.0 
20.0 
23.8 
14.0 
67.0 

162.8 

136.0 
11.0 
70.0 
81.0 

8 

21 

10 

1 

18 

42,438 

130,963 

540 

66,669 

1,500 

15,225 

1,518 

d  365, 623 

456 

1.475 

1.300 

80,700 

2,100 

180.603 

4.000 

14,400 

70,875 

17,000 
8,100 

0,130 
106 
187 

5.813 

10,000 

69,150 

200 

86,860 

32 



.    33 

34 

1 

2 

35 
86 

1 

2.500 

460 

250,796 

200 

560 

1,715 

4,150 

300 

71,378 

600 

1,500 

9,810 

8,000 

200 

4,000 

25,000 

87 

45 
3 
8 
2 
8 
2 

22 
1 

40 

2 
11 

187 
<f44,600 

88 

89 

40 

175 

41 

1 

42 

43 

100 
8,227 

44 

55 

45 

46 

5,000 
1.635 

{e) 

47 

2 

48 

49 

1 
15 

50 



2,100 

61 

i" 

62 

23,939 

73.9 

213 

18 

93 

957,966 

77,210 

486,258 

d  Including  lockout  of  February  28,  1890.  Rhode  Island. 

e  Included  in  general  lockout  of  February  28,  1890.  Massachusetts. 
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Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1888— Conclnded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockouL 

num- 
ber 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

California       .  -           .- 

1,2*1 

478 

75 

603 

630 

30 

12 

6,764 

1,693 

3,131 

50 

120 

10 

760 

2,600 

1,251 

620 

75 

608 

722 

80 

12 

9,054 

2,425 

8,206 

60 

120 

10 

750 

2,600 

2 

Cortnecticut 

42 

3 

lllinolfl 

4 

Iowa 

5 

Massachusetts 

92 

6 

Missouri 

7 

New  Jersey 

8 

New  York 

2,800 

732 

75 

10 

9 

Ohio 

10 

Pennsylvania 

11 

Tennessee 

12 

Virginia 

13 

Washington 

14 

West  Vfrginla 

16 

Wisconsin 

Total 

18.087 

8,281 

21,338 

1889-Concluded. 

16 

Connecticut 

841 

1,259 

14 

60 

1,840 

589 

20 

88 

2,002 

899 

205 

743 

86 

20 

830 

1,410 

165  '               Vifi 

17 

Illinois 

1,259 
14 
85 

1,962 
589 
20 

88 

2.374 

8,090 

220 

990 

86 

20 

386 

1.861 

18 

Kentucky 

19 

Maine 

86 
142 

20 

Massachusetts 

21 

Michigan 

22 

Minnesota 

23 

Missouri 

24 

New  Jersey 

872 

2,191 

15 

247 

25 

New  York 

26 

Ohio 

27 

Pennsylvania 

28 

Rhode  Island 

29 

South  Carolina 

80 

Tennessee 

6 

441 

31 

Virginia 

Total 

9,846 

8,614 

13,460 

1890— Concluded. 

82 

California 

67 

4,688 

40 

1,116 

90 

80 

111 

5,063 

28 

60 

46 

1,115 

120 

6,696 

200 

400 

2,206 

20 

57 

7,612 

47 

1,174 

90 

80 

HI 

6,653 

33 

180 

46 

1,510 

145 

7.239 

200 

400 

2,208 

20 

S51 

U5 

90 

33 

Connecticut 

8,024 

7 

58 

84 

District  of  Columbia 

85 

Illinois 

36 

Indiana    ....            .                                     

37 

Kentucky 

38 

Maryland 

i,*696' 

6 
120 

89 

Massachusetts 

40 

Michigan 

41 

Minnesota 

42 

Missouri 

43 

New  Hampshire 

396 

25 

1,644 

44 

New  Jersey 

45 

New  York 

46 

Ohio 

47 

Or^on 

48 

Pennsylvania 

2 

49 

Rhode  Island 

60 

Virginia 

112 
115 
90 

239 

61 

Washington , 

62 

Wisconan 

Total 

21, 262  j           7.  lOtt 

28.361 

'         1 
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Table  XDI.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1888— Ck>iicluded. 


Em- 
out 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Vale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

216 

186 

61 

463 

137 

27 

10 

8,347 

2,228 

1,707 

80 

74 

10 

126 

230 

217 

189 

63 

478 

161 

27 

10 

6,238 

1,491 

2,162 

30 

74 

10 

760 

230 

217 

141 

63 

478 

178 

27 

10 

8,538 

2,223 

2,222 

80 

74 

10 

760 

230 

1 

2 

60 
18 

3 
98 

9 

50 
18 

3 
98 

9 

25 
18 

2 

3 

4 

12 

16 

6 

Q 

7 

2,800 
782 
60 

1,816 
686 
102 

200 
380 

2,016 
966 
102 

1,338 

8 
0 

12 

10 

11 

63 
8 

63 
8 

40 

12 

13 

14 

230 

230 

175 

15 

13,787 

12,070 

3,106 

16,176 

2,983 

580 

3,568 

1,624 

1889~Concluded. 


100 

1,259 

8 

18 

1,689 

400 

20 

88 

1,846 

2,519 

219 

150 

29 

20 

880 

1,831 

125 

1,259 

3 

18 

1.752 

400 

20 

38 

1,780 

413 

204 

150 

29 

20 

330 

1,390 

126 

1,259 

3 

18 

1,884 

400 

20 

38 

1,886 

2,619 

219 

150 

29 

20 

830 

1,881 

38 

88 

16 

17 

18 

14 
29 

14 
81 

19 

132 

2 

27 

20 
21 

20 

20 

20 

22 

28 

106 

2,106 

15 

810 
166 
79 
13 
29 
15 
5 

810 
286 
79 
18 
29 
15 
5 

50 
84 
4 
18 
29 
15 

24 

120 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

441 

31 

10,471 

7,931 

2,800 

10,731 

718 

122 

840 

192 

1 890— Concluded. 


84 

7,413 

4 

448 

m 

75 

68 

4,631 

19 

31 

23 

880 

145 

400 
875 

20 
851 
115 

90 

86 

4,418 

4 

696 

90 

75 

102 

8,851 

19 

81 

23 

976 

120 

2,929 

200 

400 

1,426 

20 

112 

Ub 

90 

86 

7,413 

4 

631 

90 

76 

102 

4,988 

19 

31 

28 

1,385 

145 

4,062 

20O 

400 

1,425 

20 

851 

;i5 

^^90 

26 

6 

4 

153 

26 

6 

4 

153 

82 

3,000 

88 

4 
112 

84 

85 

86 

86 

37 

8 

1,118 

12 

24 

19 

157 

120 

280 

3 

1.233 

12 

84 

19 

157 

145 

294 

88 

1,187 

115 

678 
12 

89 
40 

10 

41 

19 
157 

42 

860 

25 

1,133 

43 

25 
14 

44 

141 

45 
46 

875 

481 

5 

875 

481 

5 

875 
896 

47 

48 

49 

239 

50 

51 

30 

30 

30 

52 

19,288 

16,626 

5,929 

21,555 

2,818 

164 

2,977 

1,824 
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Table  XIO.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES-^OcmtinuedL 

1891. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  TerritorieB. 

Total 
loek- 

outs. 

Ordered  hy 
organization. 

Establishments. 

ntun-- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  J^'^^ 

Avenge 
days 

1 
2 

ArijKma 

10 
3 

2' 

4* 

1 

2* 

1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
5 
1 

10 
4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 

HI 
U7 

10 

42 

97 

17 

104 

20 

California 

4 

1 
1 

90 
85 

fii2 

6 

7 

1.095 

2,635 

13-0 
6.0 
7.0 
12.2 
81.0 

3 

Connecticut 

4 

Georgia 

6 

Illinois 

6 

Indiana 

7 

Kentncky 

8 

MacMachnsettB 

6 
1 

27 

1 

1 

78 

1 
41 

1 
1 

92 
21 

680 

17 

21 

1.797 

21 

724 
2 

259 

15.3 
21.0 
25.2 
17.0 
21.0 
23.0 
21.0 
17.7 
2.0 
259.0 

9 

Michigan 

10 

Minnesota 

11 

Nebraska 

12 

13 

New  York 

14 

Ohio  

15 

Pennsylvania 

16 

South  Dakota   

17 

Tennessee 

18 

Virginia  

19 

Washington 

6               27 
15              150 

4.5 
ID.O 

20 

Wi!^«on^n 

Total 

69 

9 

60 

546 

360  '        7.606 

21.1 

' 

1892. 


21 

California 

2 
6 

1 
6 
2 
2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
11 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

i' 

i* 

i* 

4" 

1 
1 
1 

i* 

1 

2* 

2 
6 

1 
6 
2 

2 
25 

6 
18 

5 
80 

1 
147 

5 
88 
15 
128 
24 
205 
24 

24 

14 

22 

Connecticut 

10 
6 
3 
4 
•          22 

1,223 

a796 

89 

360 

2,662 

122.8 

O199.0 

13.0 

90.0 

121.0 

23 

Idaho  

24 

Illinois 

25 

Kentucky 

26 

Maine 

27 

Maryland 

28 

Massachusetts  ^. 

34 

1,526 

44.9 

29 

Minnesota 

do 

New  Hampshire 

88 

874 

23.0 

81 

New  Jersey 

82 

New  York 

120 

17 

203 

4 

8,647 
272 

1,811 
440 

80.4 

16.0 

6.5 

110.0 

33 

Ohio 

84 

Pennsylvania 

do 

Rhode  Island 

86 

Tennessee 

87 

Utah 

1 
6 

1 
665 

i.ol 

88 

Vermont 

118.0 

39 

Virginia 

40 

Washington 

1 
11 

42 
.      132 

42.0 

41 

WisconSn 

12.0  ' 

Total 

61 

14 

47 

716 

479 

a  13, 890 

a29.1  1 

1893. 


4? 

California 

1 

1 
4 

\ 

3 
8 
1 
8 
1 
6 
8 
3 
16 
7 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 

2 

1 
1 
9 

1 
1 

84 

8 
1 
4 
6 
1 
8 
1 

11 
3 

87 
115 

36 

24 
2 
1 
2 
1 

18 

i 

43 

Colorado 

44 

Connecticut 

80 
6 

1,876 
76 

62.5 
12.7 

45 

District  of  Columbia 

1 ! :. 

46 

Georgia 

2 

5* 

3 

9 

11 

47 

Illinois 

1 
4 

1 

30 
56 
16 

80.0 
14.0 
16.0 

48 

Indiana 

49 

Iowa 

50 

Kentucky 

51 

Maryland .    .  . 

::::::::::i"::::  :::i 

5? 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

81 

12 

5 

21 

1 

1 

42 
1 
496 
152 
248 
c77 

42.0 
1.0 
16.0 
12,7 
49.6 
C77.0 

2.0 

58 

Minnesota 

54 

Missouri 

^5 

New  York 

56 

Ohio 

57 

Pennsylvania 

58 

Tennessee 

59 

Utah  

60 

Virginia 

61 

Wivshinirton            

6? 

Wisconsin 

10 

55 

L& 

Total 

70  i           15  i          ah 

305 

125 

/8,127 

/30.1 

a  Not  including  2  establishments  cla<«ed  permanently. 

ft  Including  stnke  of  February  17,  1893,  Indiana. 

cNot  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Tabui  XHI.— lockouts  FOR  YEAES,  BY  STATES— Contmued. 

1891. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emplored  or  places 

filled  by  others. 

Establtehments  in  which 
lockouts^ 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate 

Average. 

8uc- 
ceedad. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bet. 

3 

66 

6 

7 

6,983 

8,571 

2 

640 

88 

1,028 

17 

21 

2,341 

619 

6,437 

2 

306 

2 

27 

645 

8.0 

9.8 

6.0 

7.0 

58.6 

80.5 

2.0 

64.0 

22.0 

24.5 

17.0 

21.0 

24.1 

86.4 

62.3 

2.0 

76.5 

2.0 

4.5 

27.8 

1 
2 
1 
1 

24 

106 

1 

6 

4 

24 
1 

S180 

12,588 

1,750 

699 

179.060 

64.426 

228 

22.795 

14,846 

87.880 

20,000 

1 

1 

4 

«245 

»6,aee 

876 

460 

187,800 

20,150 

2 

8 

4 

72 

15 

11 

15,500 
1,000 

6 
6 

7 

2 

8 

1,777 
4,102 
9,172 

82,060 
25,000 
47,700 
10,060 
6,500 
1«8,229 
80,850 
99,884 

8 
9 

18 

10 

11 

1 

54 
17 

10,049 

12 

43 

848.565 
25,780 
46,407 
46 
82,660 
750 
6,900 
8,750 

2,159 
2,680 
0,000 

13 

14 

104 

1 
4 
1 
6 
20 

15 

16 

8,o66 

860 

9,000 

17 

18 

1,000 
4,100 

19 

450 

20 

20,651 

87.8 

849 

78 

119 

883,709 

60,195 

616,888 

, 

18d3. 

24 

3,500 

a  796 

366 

861 

4,776 

6 

16,692 

625 

897 

815 

3,800 

323 

12,905 

3,216 

149 

1 

8,024 

183 

42 

375 

12.0 

140.0 

a  199.0 

20.3 

72.2 

159.2 

6.0 

106.7 

125.0 

23.0 

21.0 

29.7 

13.6 

63.0 

184.0 

149.0 

1.0 

126.0 

183.0 

42.0 

26.8 

2 
8 
4 

14 
5 

21 
1 

10 
5 

88 

16 
126 

24 
205 

1 

232 

87,845 

175,000 

17,600 

9,705 

380.837 

2,000 

655,702 

84,000 

173,725 

1,660 

203,103 

12,144 

933,806 

90,732 

12,000 

88 

93,979 

1,500 

1,620 

68,935 

100 
33,967 
35.000 

712 
2.748 
58,838 

21 

16 

2 
2 
4 

85,745 

100,000 

9,150 

15,000 

143,950 

500 

140,065 

28,000 

85,350 

1,060 

M.760 

7,640 

825,600 

98,700 

16,000 

20 

21,700 

2,000 

400 

55,600 

22 
23 

24 

25 

6  !                3 

26 
27 

iii  1           26 

108,444 

673 

108,300 

700 

11,854 

700 

136,700 

28,830 

1,929 

28 
29 

1 

30 

81 

2 

82 

83 

84 

24 
1 

85 

36 

1 
1 

1 

37 

23 

4,579 
250 
480 

8.880 

88 

89 

1 

40 

14 

41 

a  51, 376 

a72.0  1            496 

181 

40 

2,866,013 

537,684 

1,695,080 

1898. 


83 

6 

1,893 

120 

7 

63 

64 

23 

7 

1 

879 

219 

502 

5,146 

950 

c241 

e2 

2 

3 

1 

166 

83.0 

6.0 

66.7 

15.0 

7.0 

18.3 

10.7 

23.0 

2.3 

1.0 

34.6 

73.0 

13.6 

44.7 

26.4 

C60.3 

C2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

12.8 

1 
1 

1,500 

65 

402,242 

4,847 

6,000 

9.885 

87.062 

150 

8,200 

4,590 

86,850 

14,750 

185.940 

196,388 

72,955 

5,402,930 

261,036 

1,000 

1,636 

49 

16,886 

696 

3,000 

42 

43 

23 

1 

10 
8 

6,100 

201 

1,500 

487 

3,500 

35 

1,401 

2,497 

8,000 

1,800 

42,785 

18.026 

19.992 

i259,489 

160,425 

2,100 

1,500 

600 

512,200 

50 

600 

7,600 

1,800 

20,000 

26,676 

72,195 

27,260 

660,076 

60,000 

44 

45 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

6 

81 

83 

c3 

el 

1 

2 

1 

2 

46 

3 
4 

47 

48 

49 

1 

60 

51 

8 

52 

53 

31 

83 

3 

Cl 

54 

51 

55 
66 

\el 

67 
58 

59 

669 

100 

60 

61 

•...,..,.,. 

11 

2,090 

8,950 

62 

/9.868 

/34.7 

/119 

/52 

/113 

6,659,401 

364,268 

61,034,420 

d  Lockout  still  pending  July  1,  1894. 

e  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1,  1894. 

/Not  incladiiig  21  oslabUshments  in  which  lookouts  were  still  pending  July  1. 1694. 
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ginal 
nam- 
ber. 


Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1891— Concluded. 


States  and  Territories. 


Arizona 

California 

Connecticut... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maasachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington... 
Wisconsin , 


Total. 


Employees  before  lockout. 


Male. 


23 

600 

210 

76 

11,621 

2,402 

150 

1,872 

540 

1,400 

804 

150 

5,496 

891 

2,041 

18 

578 

10 

675 

890 


Female. 


102 


29,140 


825 


240 
11,786 


800 


20 


13.928 


Total. 


23 

602 

210 

75 

U,846 

2,402 

150 

2,011 

544 

1.410 

804 

890 

17,281 

891 

2,841 

13 

580 

10 

575 

410 


43,068 


1892— Concluded. 


21 

California 

175 

1,649 

8.000 

1,828 

515 

2.698 

40 

6,298 

100 

817 

126 

10,244 

753 

6,580 

505 

69 

25 

698 

125 

18 

2,696 

175 
1,661 
3.000 
1,868 

520 

7,148 

100 

817 

126 

11,029 

805 

5.580 

506 

69 

25 

696 

125 

18 

2,710 

22 

Connecticut 

12 

28 

Idaho  

24 

Illinois 

35 
6 
90 

25 

Kentucky 

26 

Maine 

27 

Maryland 

28 

Mftffimchniietts 

850 

29 

Minnesota 

80 

New  Hampshire 

81 

New  Jersey 

82 

New  York 

785 
62 

83 

Ohio 

84 

Pennsylvania 

85 

Rhode  Island 

86 

Tennessee 

37 

Utah 

88 

Vermont 

39 

Virginia » 

40 

Washington 

41 

Wisc<^nsln .r 

14 

Total 

87,859 

1,843 

89.702 

1 8  9»— Concluded. 


42 

California 

18 

8 

8,441 

190 

91 

179 

857 

5 

117 

90 

1,283 

1,695 

5,840 

4590 

1,892 

7,778 

295 

200 

42 

18 

426 

IS 

8 

4.S54 

190 

100 

199 

867 

5 

132 

90 

2,888 

1,705 

6.600 

6,268 

1,929 

9.576 

295 

200 

46 

18 

428 

43 

Colorado 

44 

Connecticut 

913 

46 

pisfrf '^t  o'  Columbia 

46 

Georgia 

9 
20 

47 

Illinois 

48 

Indiana 

49 

Iowa 

60 

Kentucky 

15 

61 

Maryland 

62 

Massachusetts 

1,155 

10 

260 

678 

37 

1,808 

63 

Minnesota 

54 

Missouri 

55 

New  York 

66 

Ohio 

67 

Pennsylvania 

68 

Tennessee - 

69 

Utah    

60 

Virginia 

4 

61 

Washington 

62 

Wlsconan 

8 

Total 

28,494 

4,907 

83,401 

■ 

a  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  Julv  1. 1894. 
6  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  suil  pending  July  1. 18W. 
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Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1891— Ck)ncluded. 


Em' 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  o/  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

16 

675 

70 

75 

8,853 

1,043 

85 

1,865 

98 

789 

804 

890 

1,697 

295 

1,918 

18 

830 

4 

bib 

277 

16 

478 

210 

75 

6,478 

1,048 

85 

950 

188 

789 

804 

150 

4,831 

681 

1,628 

13 

830 

4 

676 

277 

16 

675 

210 

75 

6,478 

1,048 

85 

1,866 

183 

789 

804 

890 

16,149 

681 

2,128 

13 

330 

4 

676 

277 

1 

102 

17 

2 

19 

2 

3 

4 

170 

170 

80 

5 

c 

15 
844 

83 
134 

15 
443 

83 
134 

7 

415 

99 

198 
81 
114 

8 
9 

10 

11 

240 
11,318 

12 

197 
20 
845 

1 

198 

20 

850 

86 

13 
14 

600 

6 

110 

15 

16 

210 

8 

460 

172 

210 

8 

450 

172 

184 

17 

18 

250 
150 

19 

20 

14,116 

18,339 

12,676 

31,014 

2,110 

107 

2,217 

1,153 

1882— Concluded. 


10 

1,004 

8,000 

601 

67 

2.254 

25 

8,978 

85 

587 

45 

9,702 

283 

4,965 

606 

80 

25 

618 

40 

18 

2,263 

10 

1,802 

8,000 

686 

2T7 

2,271 

25 

oB 

637 

46 

9,812 

820 

5,240 

605 

80 

25 

618 

40 

18 

2.468 

10 

10 
643 

10 
643 

21 

1 

1,303 

8,000 

685 

277 

2,271 

25 

4,147 

85 

637 

46 

10,342 

343 

5,240 

605 

80 

25 

618 

40 

18 

2,468 

22 

23 

40 
27 
1,887 
17 
881 
46 

40 

27 
1,887 

17 
1,074 

45 

24 

20 
1,841 

25 

26 

27 

719 

198 

673 
45 

28 
29 

80 

3 

26 

83 

2,135 

19 

8 

26 

802 

4 

8 

26 

103 

2,135 

19 

3 

25 

802 

4 

81 

630 
23 

32 

20 

33 

1,890 

34 

35 

36 

25 

302 

4 

87 

88 

89 

40 

163 

163 

53 

41 

80.060 

80,741 

1,273 

82,014 

5,803 

213 

6,016 

4,353 

1893— Concluded. 


8 

4 

3,980 

84 

55 

122 

296 

5 

44 

67 

834 

185 

810 

2,785 

1.216 

2,841 

287 

200 

14 

14 

226 

8 

4 

8,870 

164 

55 

122 

367 

6 

68 

57 

203 

1,440 

670 

2,423 

1,188 

7,581 

287 

200 

14 

14 

865 

8 

4 

4,243 

164 

55 

122 

867 

5 

68 

67 

834 

1,440 

810 

2.976 

1.218 

9,141 

237 

200 

14 

14 

865 

7 
4 
18 

7 
4 
Id 

42 

4 

43 

873 

44 

45 

60 

15 

84 

3 

85 

25 

28 

482 

890 

1,084 

176 

a67 

52 

160 

22 

11 

79 

60 

15 

84 

6 

85 

40 

70 

482 

890 

1,215 

176 

a67 

52 

160 

24 

11 

79 

25 
15 
24 
6 
81 

46 

47 

48 

3 

49 

50 

15 
42 

61 

181 

52 

177 
35 

937 
84 

alO 

53 

140 

658 

SO 

1,660 

54 

isi 

55 
53 

%\ 

57 
58 

59 

2 

4 
11 
64 

60 

61 

62 

13,016 

18.566 

8,287 

21,842 

C2,692 

Cl93 

c2,885 

Cl,877 

cNot  including  21  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   GOMMTSSIOOfBB   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  XIH.— lockouts  FOB  YEARS,  BY  STATES— €oHtm»ed. 

1894. 


i —    - 

Mar- 
ginal 

Stetet  and  Territories. 

Total 
look- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organisation. 

Establishments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Arerage 

days 
closed. 

1 

Colorado 

1 
2 

11 

2 

2 

1 

i* 

i* 

2 

i* 

1 
2 

11 

2 
2 

3 

2 

34 

268 

1 

5 

1 

2 

18 

It 

3 

2 

«n 

39 
4 

1 
2 
2 
3 

2 

Ck)onecticut 

1 
2 

1 

6* 

29 
14 
88 

ioo' 

29.0 

7.0 

88.0 

20.6' 

3 

Qeorgia 

4 

Ullnoia 

5 

Indiana 

6 

Kansas 

7 

Maine 

8 

Mliryland 

1 
5 
12 

8 

19 

240 

3.0 

3.8 

ao.0 

9 

MaiMi^^hUSffttd 

10 

Minnewta 

11 

Miji^iiri 

12 

New  Jersey 

1 

472 

27 

3 

75 

21,496 

3,059 

61 

75.6 

18 

New  York 

45.5 

14 

Ohio 

113.3 
17.0 

16 

Hennnylyanfa« ................. 

16 

Texas 

17 

Virginia 

1 
3 

9 

14 
42 

9.0 
14.0 
14.0 

18 

WashinATton - 

19 

Wisooimn 

Total ,,..,..,... 

55 

5 

50 

875 

535 

25,239 

47.2 

1895. 


20 

Arkansas 

2 
IB 

2* 

i* 

2 
11 

2 
1 
5 

40 

281 
6 
3 
16 

1 
1 

1 

5 

5.0 

21 

California 

22 

Florida 

23 

Illinois 

24 

Indiana 

1 

63 

63.0 

25 

Iowa 

26 

Maryland 

40 

200 

6.0 

27 

Matetachusetts 

28 

Michigan 

29 

Missouri 

80 

Nebraska 

81 

New  Jersey 

82 

New  York 

272 
3 

9,490 
6U 

84.9 
65.5 

33 

Ohio 

34 

Pennsylvania 

35 

Rhode  Island 

16 

474 

29.6 

86 

Texas 

37 

Wisconsin 

::::::::::( 

Total 

( 

40 

3 

87 

370 

383 

510,243 

530.9  1 

1896. 


88 

California 

11 

8 
5 

1 
2 

i' 

11 

5 

1 
2 

IB 
11 

39 

Georgia 



40 

Illinois 

10 

I 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

622 

80 

8 

85 

8 

52.2 

90.0 

8.0 

85.0 

8.0 

41 

Iowa 

42 

Kansas 

43 

Massachusetts 

44 

M  i  ssou  ri 

45 

Nebraska 

46 

New  York 

47 

North  Dakota 

48 

Ohio 

2 
2 

350 
43 

175c  0 
21.6 

49 

i'pnnsyl  vania 

f)0 

West  Virginia 

51 

Wisconsin 

1 

4 

4.0 

Total 

40  1            1 

39 

61 

21 

5998 

649.9 

a  Not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Tawjb  XHI^— lockouts  FOB  YEAKS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Days  until  eipployees 
locked  oQt  were  re- 
employed or  ph»e« 
filled  by  others. 

EBtablisbonents  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees- 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Majf^ 

ginal 

Aggregate. 

Awxmga. 

Suc- 
ceeded; 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

uum- 
ber. 

869 

64 

78 

5,046 

52 

915 

44 

7 

405 

491 

12 

250 

22,095 

4,443 

311 

62 

12 

28 

42 

128.0 

S2.0 

2.8 

19.2 

62.0 

188.0 

44.0 

3.5 

22.6 

87.8 

6.0 

126.0 

46.2 

113.9 

i          77.8 

62.0 

6.Q 

14.0 

14.0 

2* 
82 
2 

5' 

8 

136,330 

<925 

^264 

285,750 

i;4« 

2,500 

4.000 

1,132 

23,?65 

2,600 

297 

n,336 

646,896 

751,906 

200,000 

2,000 

T23 

1,000 

846 

$18,058 
721 

S12,fioe 

120 

6&,8SB 

522,500 
800 
750 

1 

2 

2 

3 

261 

1 

6,204 
672 
335 

4 



6 
6 

1 

7 

2 
17 
13 

1 

1 
5 
12 
3 
1 
2 
1 

8 

1 

4,110 

873 

164 

1,685 

71,265 

25^588 

84,678 

888 

30 

528 

19,400 
8,160 

25,100* 
188,525 

88,600 
8,000 

40* 
825 

9 

10 

1 

1 

473 

11 
1 

11 

12 

18 

16 

14 
15 

16 

17 

1 
8 

18 

19 

84»726 

89.7 

99 

21 

755 

2,022,769 

160,244 

962,584 

k»9^. 


12 

42 

295 


61 

360 

13 

23 

42 

84 

28 

10,020 

6  75 

11 

474 

3 

7 


6.0 
42.0 
60.0 
78.8 
68.0 
61.0 

9.0 
18.0 
28.0 
42.0 
21.0 
28.0 
85.7 
515.0 

8.7 
29.6 

3.0 

7.0 


40 


274 
2 

1 


116 

540 

324 

2,775 

87,800 

350 

3,000 

500 

6,076 

355 

100,000 

550 

241,555 

68,469 

820 

327,863 

250 

360 


35 
204 


(a) 


8,965 

866 

20,946 

23,983 


12,000 


ISO 

600 

9,500 

8,800 

10^000 

600 
1,000 

200 


2,000 

40,000 

2,000 

100,970 


400 
250,000 

ioo" 


5U,906 


632.3 


49 


820 


791,703 


c 67, 701 


584,155 


1896. 


(d) 


67 

2 

,153 

30 

27 

505 

73 

298 

4 

919 

167 

8 

16 


57.0 
2.0 
88.7 
80.0 
27.0 
252.5 

73.0 
27.1 
4.0 
114.9 
88.4 
8.0 
4.0 


100 

2,496 

272,573 

6,000 

192,500 

101, 100 

175 

1.000 

18.899 

750 

81,025 

14,989 

180 

4,168 


152 
1,417 
6,218 


10,000 

14,768 

70 

325 

8,100 

828 

16,915 

485 

78 

2,504 


50 

176,475 

3,000 

26,000 

26,200 

450' 

1I,S85 

75 

96,400 

18,425 

625* 


68,254 


666.1 


41 


690,945 


61,855 


367,535 


c  Not  including  40  establishments  not  reported. 
d  Establishment  closed  permanently. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 


Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEAR&,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1894— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Colorado I 

865 

76 

827 

16,900 

80 

20 

875 

80 

1,215 

287 

20 

85 

8,825 

4,432 

821 

19 

9 

823 

20 

65 
5 

430 

80 

827 

16,940 

80 

20 

700 

80 

1,830 

»0 

16S 

85 

11,579 

6,530 

956 

19 

9 

323 

20 

2 

Connecticut 

3 

Georgia 

4 

Illinois 

40 

6 

Indiana 

6 

Kansas 

7 

Maine 

825 

8 

Maryland 

9 

Massachusetts 

115 

8 

138 

10 

Minnesota 

11 

Missouri 

12 

New  J  ersey 

13 

New  York 

3,254 

1,098 

185 

14 

Ohio 

16 

Pennsylvania 

16 

Texas' 

17 

Virginia 

18 

Washington 

19 

WiWrOnsin ,  .....  x 

Total 

88,178 

5,178 

88,356 

1896— Concluded. 


20 

Arkansas 

11 

18 

64 

42 

800 

8 

850 

75 

400 

7 

160 

10 

4,900 

1,586 

1,468 

8,801 

5 

790 

11 

13 

64 

45 

800 

13 

600 

100 

400 

7 

160 

10 

6,811 

1,713 

1,529 

6,020 

5 

790 

21 

California 

22 

Florida 

23 

Illinois 

8 

24 

Indiana 

25 

Iowa 

5 

260 

25 

26 

Maryland 

27 

Massachusetts 

28 

Michigan 

29 

Missouri 

80 

Nebraska 

81 

New  Jersey 

82 

New  York 

1,911 

177 

61 

2,719 

88 

Ohio 

84 

Pennsylvania 

85 

Rhode  Island 

86 

Texas  

87 

Wisconsin 

Total 

18,480 

6,151 

18,581 

1 896— Concluded. 


88 

California 

7 

24 

1,889 

200 

8,600 

512 

8 

8 

816 

4 

1,848 

1,063 

12 

110 

5 

1 

18 

12 
25 

200 

4,000 

812 

8 

8 

1,214 

6 

1,849 

1,061 

15 

125 

39 

Georgia 

40 

Illinois 

41 

Iowa 

42 

Kansas 

400 
800 

43 

Massachusetts 

44 

Missouri 

45 

Nebraska 

46 

New  York 

898 
2 
1 
8 
8 
15 

47 

North  Dakota 

48 

Ohio 

49 

Pennsylvania 

50 

West  Virginia 

51 

Wisconsin 

Total 

9,086 

1,651 

10,787 

a  Fourteen  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1804— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

136 

65 

827 

10,386 

16 

20 

100 

48 

630 

207 

6 

26 

11,245 

4,341 

441 

9 

7 

23 

20 

ITS 

68 

827 

10,886 

16 

20 

60 

80 

727 

280 

6 

26 

8,142 

8,548 

750 

9 

7 

23 
20 

173 

65 

827 

10,886 

16 

20 

100 

80 

764 

282 

6 

26 

11,299 

4,641 

885 

9 

7 

23 
20 

1 

2 

20 

811 

21 

8 

20 

5 

83 

427 

8 

5 

9 

12 

535 

270 

4 

2 

12 

20 

811 

21 

3 

20 

5 

83 

427 

7 

5 

9 

12 

684 

800 

4 

2 

12 

20 

2 

3 

4 

8 
10 

5 

5 

40 

7 

g 

27 
2 

139 

7 

9 

4 

10 
11 

12 

8,157 

1,008 

135 

Y 

196 
160 

13 

99 
80 

H 
15 

.  .. 

1 

17 

18 

19 

28,548 

25,158 

4,461 

29,619 

2,192 

133 

2,325 

538 

1895— Concluded. 


8 

6 

19 

26 

800 

4 

600 

12 

101 

6 

75 

9 

5,068 

345 

113 

6,020 

2 

40 

8 

6 

19 

24 

800 

4 

850 

SO 

176 

6 

75 

9 

4,567 

701 

298 

8,301 

2 

40 

8 

6 

19 

26 

800 

4 

600 

40 

176 

6 

75 

9 

6,867 

789 

298 

6,020 

2 

40 

2 

2 
4 
18 
28 
20 
4 

20 

4 

18 
19 
20 
4 

4 
18 
15 

21 

22 

2 

9 

23 
24 

4 

25 

250 
10 

26 

10 

10 

27 

28 

3 
40 

9 

268 

40 

16 

40 

8 
40 

9 

288 

40 

16 

40 

2 
10 

9 
72 
20 

29 

80 

31 

1,800 

o8 

20 

32 
83 

34 

2,719 

(a) 

(a) 

35 
86 

87 

12,754 

9,916 

4,869 

14,785 

5493 

581 

6524 

6154 

1 896— Concluded. 


4 

16 

543 

200 

1,267 

78 

2 

8 

164 

2 

1,015 

280 

3 

63 

2 

16 

1,048 

200 

8,450 

512 

2 

8 

112 

2 

1,078 

415 

2 

65 

2 

4 

16 

1,M3 

200 

8,860 

812 

2 

8 

164 

2 

1,078 

428 

8 

63 

1 

5 

223 

2 

8 

5 

223 

SS 

8 
54 

39 

40 

41 

400 
800 

200 
804 

25 
100 

226 
404 

200 
54 

42 
43 
44 

8 
60 
2 
142 
196 
5 
28 

8 
68 
4 

142 

196 

6 

28 

45 

52 

18 
2 

12 

46 
47 

53 

161 

6 

48 

8 
1 
8 

49 

1 

60 
51 

** 

3,675 

6,897 

771 

7,668 

1,164 

148 

1,812 

543 

6  Not  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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Tablh  XIII.— lookouts  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES—Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

EMablliiiinents. 

ber. 

Yes. 

N«. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nimxber 
eloB«d. 

Aggre- 

gajtodays 

closed. 

ATemge 

days 
closed. 

1 

Alabama , 

I 

4 

I 

8 

76 
2 

1 
5 
1 
1 

71 
4 
1 

— 

2 

Connecticut 

s 

Florida 

1 

G7 
2 

304 
788 
155 

804.0 
13.8 
77.5 

4. 

Illinois 

6 

Iowa 

6 

Maryland 

7 
8 

Massachusetts 

Montana  . . ., 

5 

1 

35 
77 

7.0 
77.0 

9 

New  Jersey. 

10 

New  York 

6S 
2 

"8 

4a4 
8&.0 

11 

Ohio 

12 

Wisconsin 

Total „ 

82 

1 

31 

m 

136 

4,178 

ao.7 

1898. 


13 

Colorado , 

1 
10 

i* 

i* 

16 
22 

19 
SS 
46 

14 

Connecticut 

1ft 

Florida 

16 

Georgia 

3 
2 
22 

4 

111 
22 
888 
860 

87.0 
11.0 
M.0 
90.0 

17 

Illinois 

18 

iTfdiftniv  (fl) 

19 

Maine..-.. 

W 

Maryland  (a) 

?1 

Massachusetts 

22 

Montana ,.... 

19 
1 
1 
8 

195 
4 

2 

96 

10.3 
4.0 
2.0 

32.0 

23 

Nebraska 

24 

New  Jersey  (a) 

25 

New  York  (a) 

26 

North  Dakota 

27 

Ohio  (a) 

5             1 

3 

45 

1 

1 

475 

1,805 

99 

158.3 
29.0 
99.0 

28 

PpnTi<?yiYRnla  (r) 



29 

South 'Dakota  .\'. 

30 

Tennessee 

81 

Texas 

33" 

^^' 

32 

Wyoming. 

Total 

.  .         • 

42 

8            »o 

164 

105 

3,010 

28.7 

1899. 


33 

California 

1 
2 

1 

10 
1 
2 
1 
7 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

i' 

1 

i* 

2* 

1 
4 
28 
68 
1 
2 
1 
200 
6 
7 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 

81 

Colorado 

4 

23 
62 

86 

805 

(21,583 

21.5 

85.0 

(2  25.5 

35 

Florida 

86 

Illinois 

37 

Indiana 

38 

Iowa - 

89 

KansM .  .. 

1 
1 
1 
4 

8 
4 
3 
14 

8.0 
4.0 
3.0 
8,5 

40 

Now  York 

41 

Ohio 

42 

Ponni^ylVftnlll- .    ... 

48 

Tennessee 

44 

Texas 

45 

Washington 

2 
1 

28 
13 

14.0 
13.0 

46 

West  Virginia 

47 

Wisrnnsir^..-. 

Total 

41 

4 

37 

323 

99 

(2  2,541 

(2  26.0 

a  Not  including  1  lockout  Included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  PennsylTania. 

b  Not  including  11  establishments  not  reported. 

c  Including  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  New  York,  and  Ohio 
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Tabm  X1H-—L0CK0UTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  8TATEC— Continaed. 

1»97. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Jfirtabllahments  In  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

BCar- 
ginal 

Arerage. 

Boo- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

96 
14 

878 
1,595 

166 
10 

168 

77 

81 

2,890 

412 

280 

19.0 
14.0 
291.0 
2L0 
77.6 
10.0 
83.6 
77.0 
8L0 
40.7 
108.0 
280.0 

6 

119,250 

200 

10,458 

188,500 

80,800 

3,000 

85,200 

26,625 

838 

119,190 

58,200 

1,860 

1800 

101 

1,000 

21,600 

6,087 

laoo* 

60,828 

126,600 

60,276 

600 

7,060 

20,000 

200 

1,490 

89,600 

2,500 

1 

1 

1 

88 
1 
1 
6 

2 

2 
43 

1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

14,000 

7 

1 

1 

12 

8 

9 

69 
8 

8,770 
812 
706 

10 

1 

11 

1 

12 

6,600 

88.6 

104 

6 

61 

683,606 

47,826 

298,044 

1898. 


120 

3 

80 

285 

1,718 

2,706 

860 

14 

2 

196 

4 

61 

623 

6 

491 

1,318 

99 

1 

42 
33 

210 

3.0 
80.0 
96.0 
107.8 
128.0 
90.0 
14.0 

2.0 
10.8 

4.0 
61.0 
15.8 

5.0 
98.2 
28.7 
99.0 

1.0 
42.0 
88.0 

6 
1 

1 
8 
15 

12,466 

100 

650 

88,660 

44,051 

10,000 

40,000 

160 

85 

648,888 

175 

8,780 

95,140 

399 

18,610 

582,149 

17,640 

1,100 

1,200 

15,278 

1,707 

10,000 

IS 

14 

1,000 

26,418 

14,125 

2,000 

6,000 

15 

2,000 
2,462 
2,600 

16 

1 
22 

17 

18 

4 

1 
1 
7 
1 
1 

10 
1 
4 

46 

19 

144 

20 

60 
80,000 

21 

12 

600 

26 

760 

28,509 

183 

8,214 

I;  684 

22 

28 

400 
18,250 

100 
25,960 
100,800 

24 

1 

22 

25 
26 

1 

27 

28 

1 

29 

1 
1 

1 

280 
200 

600 

80 

31 

4,800 

82 

8,008 

48.8 

104 

1 

59 

6880,431 

47,098 

239,408 

1899. 


7 

86 

805 

dl,867 

63 

16 

8 

8,768 

315 

17 

14 

2 

84 

13 

10 

7.0 

21.5 

86.0 

d27.6 

68.0 

8.0 

8.0 
43.8 
60.3 

2.4 
14.0 

2.0 
14.0 
18.0 
10.0 

1 

8 

23 

d51 

180 

78,027 

228,100 

618,021 

2,158 

(0 

18.000 

619,700 

16,231 

4,252 

1,735 

2,000 

8,450 

4,000 

820 

650 

84.878 

124,882 

96,886 

1,000 

«600 

3,500 

49,050 

4,440 

325 

1,500 

83 

1 

460 
28,720 

900 
(0 

84 

85 

dl6 
1 
2 

(d) 

36 
37 

38 

1 

89 

21 
2 
7 
1 
1 
6 

179 
4 

76,^ 
6,443 

40 

41 

42 

1,075 
720 
786 

43 

44 

U,800 
2,000 

45 

1 

46 

1 

68 

47 

(112,075 

d37.5 

d68 

d2 

d282 

C  1,486, 174 

e 126, 967 

«379,365 

dNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
eNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  Xm.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1897— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

States  and  Territorie 

Employees  before  lockout. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

t 

1 

Alabama 

800 

12 

68 

2,475 

416 

675 

1,188 

126 

35 

1,374 

734 

12 

800  1 

2 

Connecticut 

T'  1 

8 

Florida 

Gh 

4 

Illinoia 

100 

2  575 

5 

Iowa 

416 

6 

Maryland 



575 

7 

Ma^achusetts 

450 

1  6^  1 

8 

Montana 

125 

9 

New  Jersey 

15 

325 

16 

1 

50 

1,09:^ 

753 

33 

10 

New  York 

11 

Ohio 

12 

Wisconsin 

Total 

7,814 

907 

8,721 

1898— Concluded. 


13 

Colorado 

253 

15 

13 

667 

2,165 

250 

400 

8 

40 

483 

5 

40 

2,366 

6 

688 

8,626 

60 

15 

137 

173 

253 

3> 

15 

1.431 

2,3:i5 

250 

400 

8 

40 

433 

6 

40 

8,778 

6 

710 

8,731 

GO 

14 

Connecticut 

20 

2 

764 

160 

15 

Florida 

16 

Georgia 

17 

Illinois 

18 

Indiana  (a) 

19 

Maine 

20 

Maryland  (a) 

21 

Massachusetts 

n 

Montana 

23 

Nebraska 

1 

24 

New  Jersey  (a) 

?5 

NewYork(a) 

1,422 

26 

North  Dakota 

27 

Ohio  (a) 

22 
105 

28 

Pennsylvania  (6) 

29 

South  Dakota 

30 

Tennessee 

15 
140 
173 

31 

Texas  

3 

32 

Wyoming 

Total 

16,360 

2,499 

18,849 

1899— Concluded. 


California 

110 
1,695 
2,826 
6,078 

28 

19 

1,200 

8,888 

438 
1,611 

195 

100 
75 

260 
7 

110 
1,695 
8.567 
6,197 

2S  1 

Colorado 

Florida 

741 
124 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

2 

10 

156 

67 

67 

21  • 

Kansas 

1,210 
4.044 

605 
1,708 

195 

NewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

100  ' 

Washington 

75  1 

West  Virginia 

250 

Wisconsin 

7 

Total 

17,646 

1,167 

18,712 : 

a  Not  lncl"ding  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 

6  Including  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Tablk  XIII.— lockouts  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
1897— Concluded. 


Em- 
ployeea 
locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employee 

B  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

700 

8 

60 

2,165 

410 

400 

125 

25 

1,446 

675 
9 

700 

8 

60 

2,166 

416 

400 

1,188 

126 

26 

1,S46 

659 

9 

700 

8 

60 

2,165 

416 

400 

1,638 

125 

25 

1,552 

675 

9 

1 

5 

6 

200 

100 

14 

287 

5 

6 

200 

100 

14 

872 

2 

4 

3 

4 

100 
2 

5 

6 

450 

86 

7 

8 

1 

9 

206 
16 

39 
36 

89 
46 

29 
81 

10 

10 

11 
12 

7,651 

7,091 

672 

7,763 

6*7, 

782 

166 

1898— Concluded. 


178 

4 

16 

1.383 

300 

200 

400 

8 

7 

382 

0 

20 

1,870 

3 

482 

6,626 

60 

4 

22 

173 

178 
4 
13 
619 
800 
200 

1 

433 

6 

40 

1,168 

3 

464 

8,636 

60. 

173 

4 

16 

1,883 

300 

200 

400 

8 

7 

433 

6 

40 

1,984 

8 

482 

8,670 

60 

4 

22 

173 

4 

4 

IS 

60 

180 

60 

60 

10 

6 

4 
4 
16 
100 
187 
60 
50 
10 

4 

13 

14 

2 
764 

2 

50 
7 

7 

66 
22 
25 

16 
16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

6 

21 

22 

1 

4                    2 

6 

20 

625 

3 

101 

50 

23 

20 
285 
8 
86 
23 

20 
82 

24 

766 

240 

25 
26 

18 
34 

15 
27 

27 

28 

29 

4 
22 
173 

4 

18 

4 

18 

160 

4 
9 

30 

81 

150 

82 

11,088 

12,632 

1,585 

14,217 

960 

843 

1,803 

188 

1899— Concluded. 


12 

1,474 

8,464 

4,461 

18 

10 

1,210 

1,950 

134 

1,578 

43 

52 

49 

248 

5 

12 

1,504 

2,730 

4,393 

18 

10 

1,200 

1,825 

139 

1,5S1 

43 

52 

49 

248 

5 

12 

1,501 

8,464 

4,463 

18 

10 

1,210 

1,960 

151 

1,648 

43 

62 

49 

248 

5 

33 



34 

734 
60 

35 

C247 
12 
10 

ic) 

c247 
12 
10 

9 

86 
'    87 

38 

10 
125 
12 
67 

89 

681 
48 
18 
43 
86 
30 

110 

791 
48 
18 
43 
36 
80 

346 

40 
41 

42 

43 

10 
16 

44 

45 

46 

5 

6 

6 

47 

14,698 

13,809 

1,008 

14.817 

cl,130 

Clio 

C  1,240 

c398 

cNot  including  1  eatabllshment  in  which  lockout  wa«  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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REPOBT   OF   TH£   OOMMISSXOKEB   OF   LABOB. 


Tablh  XHI.— lockouts  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES-0>ntiinied. 


Maiv 
ginal 

States  and  Territorlea. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

Bitabllshmenta. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num. 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre> 

gate  days 

closed. 

Arenge 
days 
dneed. 

1 

California 

A 

£ 
11 

8 

i* 

2* 

2 
11 

8 

14 

1 

2 

54 

2,041 

1 
2 

2 
2 
21 

1 
1 
1 

89 
17 
16 
8 
5 
1 
8 

2 

Colorado - 

12 
1 
1 

42 
2,0«. 

266 

7 

14 

294 

al98,168 

9L 

22.2 
7.0 

14.0 

6.3 

099.I 

91.0 

8 

Connecticut 

4 

Florida 

5 

Georgia 

6 

Illinois 

7 

Indiana 

8 

Iowa 

9 

Kentucky  (6) 

1 

76 

76.0 

10 

MassachuBeus 

11 

Michigan 

1 

166 

166.0 

12 

Minnesota 

13 

MisKouri 

14 

New  Jersey 

\ 

18 

14 

1 

2 

37 
20 
1,386 
210 
14 
76 

37.0 
20.0 
77.0 
15.0 
14.0 
38.0 

15 

New  Mexico 

16 

New  York 

17 

North  Carolina 

18 

Ohio(c) 

19 

Tennessee 

20 

Texas  

21 

Washington 

22 

Wisconmn 

Total 

fO 

3 

57 

2,281 

2,090 

a200,796 

a  96.9 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  nermanently. 
6  Including  lockout  of  Octobor  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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Tabm  Itlll.— lockouts  for  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

1900* 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

empIoTed  or  places 

filled  by  others. 

Eatabllahments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

810 

280 

7 

173 

899 

a596,884 

91 

62 

136 

81 

332 

84 

7 

37 

45 

4,249 

595 

293 

225 

81 

15 

92 

270.0 
20.0 

7.0 
86.5 
16.6 
a292.0 
91.0 
62.0 
68.0 
40.5 
166.0 

4.0 

7.0 
37.0 
45.0 
47.0 
35.0 
18.8 
75.0 
16.2 
15.0 

8.1 

3 
9 
1 

$4,480 

8,899 

2,000 

4,864 

16,729 

15,094,860 

1,100 

100 

37,400 

8,000 

5,000 

750 

460 

25,000 

10,000 

812,160 

40,000 

19,155 

19,800 

2,925 

150 

22,980 

S300 

12,000 

U,000 

250 

7,300 

11,700 

1,000 

200 

80,000 

6,000 

ilooo 

600' 
10,000 
2,000 
217,850 
5.000 
6630 
U,700 
1,200 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

13 

2,020 

1 
2 
2 

220* 

111,090 

456 

i'soo' 

1,110 
644 

4 

41 
21 

5 

6 

7 

8 



9 

10 

2 
21 

11 

12 

1 
1 
1 

71 
17 
4 
3 
4 
1 
2 

13 

1" ■" 

1,200 

820,660 

8,060 

1,2U 

480 

196 

14 

7* 

ii 

15 

le 

17 

12 

18 

19 

1 

20 

21 

1 

8,260 

11,000 

22 

aeM,478 

a265.1 

2.151 

7 

123 

16^136,802 

448^219 

5,447,930 

e  Not  including  1  lookout  included  in  gtossal  iMkont  o£  October  2, 1900,  K  entucky. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR, 


Table  XIII.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 
1 90a— Ck)iicladed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

California 

85 

583 

180 

97 

2,256 

66,095 

18 

6 

492 

890 

66 

800 

80 

325 

200 

8,636 

1,600 

461 

160 

130 

20 

1,060 

206 

290 

583 

180 

97 

2.257 

06,035 

18 

6 

635 

1,635 

66 

800 

80 

600 

200 

6.287 

2,700 

540 

252 

1S6 

60 

1,050 

2 

Colorado 

8 

Connecticut 

4 

Florida 

5 

Georgia 

2 
940 

G 

Illinois 

7 

Indiana 

8 

Iowa 

9 

Kentucky  (a) 

43 
645 

10 

Massachusetts 

11 

Michigan 

12 

Minnesota 

13 

Missouri 

14 

New  Jersey 

176 

16 

New  Mexico . 

16 

New  York 

2,662 

1,200 

79 

102 

6 

40 

17 

North  Carolina 

18 

Ohio(6) 

19 

Tenne^ee 

20 

Texas 

21 

Washington 

22 

Wiflconffln... 

Total ; 

78,118 

6,089 

84,207 

a  Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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Table  XIH.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  YEARS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 
1  BOO— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

28 
470 
180 

es 

1,092 

86,608 

16 

8 

176 

150 

42 

66 

9 

500 

200 

5,162 

1,100 

811 

163 

104 

17 

218 

28 

617 

180 

63 

1,090 

61,163 

18 

3 

8T2 

215 

42 

66 

9 

825 

200 

2,602 

750 

896 

70 

98 

7 

256 

28 

617 

180 

63 

1,092 

61,806 

18 

8 

875 

810 

42 

66 

9 

500 

200 

6,152 

1250 

463 

170 

104 

17 

256 

10 

10 

2 

1 

2 

8 

40 
78 
2,125 
3 
8 
155 
70 
1 

40 

86 

2,160 

8 

8 

155 

70 

1 

40 

4 

2 
645 

8 
26 

6 

1,015 

6 
7 

8 

8 
125 

9 

56 

10 

11 

12 

9 

25 

75 

229 

400 

66 

43 

64 

6 

65 

9 

85 

75 

229 

600 

66 

63 

66 

8 

65 

13 

175 

10 

85 
76 
95 
100 
40 
48 
43 

14 
15 

2,650 

500 

65 

100 

6 

10 

16 

100 

17 
18 

20 
2 
8 

19 
20 
21 

10 

22 

46,562 

68,872 

4,281 

62,653 

8,466 

168 

8,634 

1,554 

5  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  ol  October  2, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   OOMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


TiiBLE  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

ALAaAJIlA. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
locli- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

IMiibUahmevto. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Nnm- 
bec. 

Number 
eioeed. 

Aggro-     Average 
gate  days     days 
closed,      closed. 

1 

CoaI  and  ooke 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

2 
3 

Machines  and  machinery 

Tobacco « 

1 

1 

22            210 
15           15.0 

Total 

S 

3 

7 

2 

37 

18.5 

ARIZONA. 


4 

PrinUng  and  publishing 

Total 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ARKANSAS. 


6 

Printing  and  publishing 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5.0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5.0 

CAUU^RTCIA. 


6 

7 

Booteandshoes 

Brewing 

Buildin?  trades 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
1 

i' 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 

4 

29 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 

27 
1 

4 

52 

13.0 

8 

9 

Clothing 

10 

Furniture.      .              

11 

Leather  and  leather  goods  — 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco  

12 
13 

1 

129 

129.0 

14 

26 

386 

•      14.8 

15 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

22 

4 

18 

79 

31 

667 

las 

<M>LORAI>0. 


Brewing 

Building  trades 

Coal  and  coke 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1 

2 
1 
3 

1 
1 

i* 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 

5 
12 
1 
5 
3 
1 

10 

1 
4 

7 

86 

25.4 

7.0 

21.5 

1 

5 

6.0; 

9 

1              8 

27 

16 

352 

22.0 

€ONNB€TI<^fIT. 


22 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 
1 
9 
6 
1 
3 
2 
20 
4 
7 
2 
3 

4' 

i* 

i' 

1 
1 

5 
6 
1 
2 
2 
20 
4 
6 
2 
8 

1 
1 

86 
6 
4 
3 
2 

20 
4 

26 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1.0 

23 

BrewinjT                        .     .  ..  . 

24 

Clothing 

82 
6 
1 
2 
1 

11 

2,972 
67 
2 
35 
6 
228 

86.2 
11.2 

2.0 
17.5 

6.0 
20.7 

25 

Cot  ton  goods 

26 

Food  preparations 

27 

Glass 

28 
29 
30 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  .... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  andcutting.. 
TransDortalion 

31 
82 

11 

1,632 

148.4 

83 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . . . 
Total 

2 

159 

T9.5 

59  1            6 

53 

158 

117 

6,102 

43.6 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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Table  XIV^LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emploredorplftees 

fllled  by  others. 

EstablLshments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

AssisUnce. 

ntun- 
ber. 

95 
22 
15 

19.0 
22.0 
15.0 

5 

119,250 

1  172 

130 

S300 

60 

1 

1 

2 

1 

40 

8 

132 

18.9 

1 

6 

1 

20,652 

840 

650 

AaizewA. 


3 

3.0 

1 

180 

4 

3 

3.0 

1 

180 

AJtKANSAS. 


12 

6.0 

1 

1 

116 

85 

150 

12 

6.0 

1 

1 

116 

35 

150 

€AlilV#iftMiA. 


52 

8,464 

10 

a810 

8 

103 

948 

103 

401 

16 

13.0 

291.6 

5.0 

a  270.0 

4.0 

61.6 

237.0 

25.8 

14.9 

16.0 

4 

12,000 
11,020 

1,131 

4,585 
538 

1,532 
42,385 

1,178 
40,217 

1,120 

5,200 

6 

29 

1 
3 

8,115 

7 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 

650 
2,000 

8 

345 
280 
696 
9,000 
601 
560 

9 
10 

3,000 

10,000 

500 

27,475 

1,000 

11 

1 

1 

26 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

a  10, 905 

al39.8 

13 

4 

62 

115,706 

14,547 

49,825 

COI>OliADe. 


120 
268 

7 
92 
369 

5 

24.0 
22.8 

7.0 

18.4 

123.0 

5.0 

5 
4 

1 
1 

12,456 
1,720 
1.444 
73,082 
86,830 
5,735 

1,707 

10,000 
1,000 

16 

8 

17 

18 

1 
3 

3 

450 

13,058 

84,878 
12,500 
10,000 

19 
20 

i' 

21 

861 

31.9 

11 

4 

12 

130,767 

15,215 

117,873 

CONNKeriCUT. 


1 

3 

8,555 

67 

12 

157 

7 

398 

20 

3.991 

28 

166 

1.0 

3.0 
41.8 
11.2 

3.0 
52.3 

8.5 
19.9 

6.0 

153.6 

14.0 

65.8 

1 
1 

61 
4 

110 

350 

840,401 

29,888 

100 

9,532 

2,K27 

41,976 

3,140 

91,682 

1,600 

41.735 

50 

800 

838,250 

18,060 

175 

820 

1,000 

88.425 

16,450 

101,845 

800 

26,000 

22 

23 

1 
1 

24 
1 
4 

59,586 
800 

24 
26 
26 

3 
2 
15 
4 

7 

1 
2 

1,246 

27 

28 

1 

4 

5,161 

941 

85,166 

29 
30 

16 

3 

1 

31 
32 

1 

iho 

88 

8,405 

58.2 

101 

20 

87 

1,063,341 

103,050 

580,165 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
AliABAIflA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

ludufetrles. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1 

Coal  and  coke 

800 

88 

6 

800 
SS 

5 

2 

Machines  and  machlnerv 

3 

Tobacco 

Total 

838 

8S8 

ARIZONA— Concluded. 


Printing  and  publishing  . 
Total 


23 


28 


23 


ARKANSAS— Concluded. 


Printing  and  publi-shiug  . 
Total 


U 


CAIjIFORNIA— Concluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Leather  and  leather  goods 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Printing  and  publishing  .. 

Tobacco  

Miscellaneous 

Total 


467 
486 
860 
100 
157 

43 
210 

53 
2,460 

40 


4,876 


100 


205 


641 


567 
486 
860 
305 
157 

43 
210 

60 
2,789 

40 


5,517 


COI«OR  A  DO— Concluded. 


16 

Brewing 

253 
116 
118 
1,708 
865 
850 

233 
115 
118 
1,703 
430 
350 

17 

Building  trades                   ..         ...    .       

18 

Coal  ana  coke 

19 

Metals  and  metallic  firoodfl             

20 

Tobacco 

65 

21 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

2,904 

65 

2,969 

CONNECTICUT— Concluded. 


22 

Boots  and  shoes 

85 

17 

10,395 

1,344 

22 

285 

934 

2,695 

107 

1,572 

306 

GOO 

22 

57 

17 

15.432 

3,093 

22 

28 

Brewing 

24 

Clothing 

6.037 
1.751 

25 

Cotton  goods 

26 

Food  preparations 

27 

Olims 

14 
171 
303 

20 

249 

28 

Machines  and  machinery 

1.106 

29 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

2,998 

80 

Printing  and  publishing 

127 
1,572 

306 
1,059 

81 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting...        

82 

Transportation   ....                                       ... 

83 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

453 

Total 

18,268 

7,771 

26,039 
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Table  XIV,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
AIjABAAIA— Concluded. 


out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout 

1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

700 
83 
5 

700 

88 

6 

700 
83 
5 

1 

2 

6 

6 

6 

8 

738 

738 

788 

6 

6 

5 

ARIZONA— Concluded. 


16 

16 

16 

4 

16 

15 

16 

ARKANSAS— Concluded. 


8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

5 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

CAI^IFORNI  A— Concluded. 


656 

147 
76 
34 
14 
18 
40 
29 
2,726 
40 

466 
147 
76 
84 
14 
18 
42 
26 
2,467 
40 

100 

556 
117 
76 
84 
14 
18 
42 
29 
2,726 
40 

1 

^ 

1 

7 

1 

8 

10 
14 
12 
82 
22 
80 
40 

10                     2 
14    

» 

10 

12    

11 

82    

1^ 

4 
269 

4 
26 

26  1                  4 
106  1 

18 
14 

40  1 

15 

8,674 

8,804 

873 

8,677 

210 

80 

240                     6 

COI«OR  A  DO— Concl  uded. 


173 
48 
112 
1,478 
186 
810 

178 
96 
112 
1,608 
173 
810 

173 
96 
112 
1,608 
173 
810 

4 

4 

4 

16 

17 

18 

4 

4 

4 

19^ 

20 

21 

2,257 

2,871 

2,871 

8 

. 

8 

8 

CONNKCTICUT-Concluded. 


57 

16 

14.896 

8,096 

17 

220 

811 

1,649 

87 

1,016 

197 

789 

86 

16 

10,059 

1,844 

17 

228 

806 

1,777 

87 

1,290 

197 

409 

22 

67 

16 

14.668 

8,095 

17 

225 

811 

1,868 

87 

1,290 

197 

789 

2 

5 

296 

8 

2 

5 

806 

6 

22 

28 

4,699 
1,751 

9 
2 

106 

24 
25 

26 

2 
5 
91 

45 
6 
124 
34 
679 
2 
23 

45 

6 

124 

84 

579 

2 

23 

45 

27 

2» 

24 

29 

30 

81 

2 

82 

880 

88 

21,828 

15,710 

6,850 

22,560 

1,119 

11 

1,130 

177 

LAB   1901- 


-39 
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REPORT   OF   TH£  OOlCMISSIOiNES  OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  P0»  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Gaatinued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organisitton. 

1 
EatablUhmentiL                   1 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
dowd. 

Aggre- 
gate day» 
(dond. 

Avdagv 

days 

closed. 

1 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

59 

59.0 

1 



1 

1 

1 

59 

59.0 

mSTAlCV  OF  €#I<Cn«EBIA« 


2 

Food  preparations 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting . . 
Total 

6  (             76 

12.7 

2 

1 

1 

9 

i                76 

12.7 

jixaiuoA.. 


Building  trades 

Lumber 

PH^tiny^^nd  pnhHahiny 

Tobacco  

T(iaiuport«.tiozi 

Total 


1 

2 
8 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
8 

i* 

5 
2 
8 
23 
1 

1 
1 

14 

ioT 

804 

14.0 

S5.0 
804.0 

8 

1 

7 

84 

25 

1,123 

44.9 

9 

Building  trades 

8 
1 
2 
2 

I 
1 
1 

2 
2 

i" 

1 

1 

2* 

1 

i* 

53 
2 
9 
2 

1 
32 

1 

42 
2 
9 

2ftl 

14 

666 

6,5 

7.0 

74.0 

10 

Clothing ^ 

11 

Cotton  goods 

12 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco 

13 

14 

Transportation 

15 

Miflcellaneoiw 

1 

7 

7.0 

Total 

U 

5 

6 

100 

54 

951 

17.6 

XDlAJIO. 

16 

Miscellaneous  .«*..*..-«... 

Total 

1 

1 

6 

6 

a796  I      al99.0  | 

1 

1 

6 

6 

a7% 

al99.0 

ILLINOIS. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing  

Brif4c 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  ana  coke 

(Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . 
Machines  and  machinery  ... 
Metals  and  metallic  guoos. . . 

Ma«(ical  instruments 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco  

Tninsportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


95 


1 

1 

2 

4 

45 

11 

a.  178 

6 

^ 

10 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

5 

45 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

21 

1 

10 

6 

8 

4 

76 

11 

44 

1 

1 

5 

5 

8 

17 

81 

3,551 

i 


17 

2.896 

81 

10 

1 


240.290 
r420 
d827 


8,087 


24 
493 
182 
141 
9 
418 
1,060 


1.093 
62 


21 


c  245, 495 


22. 

rl4. 
d91. 


4. 

1«. 

70. 
9. 

27. 
105. 


<79.6 


a'Sot  including  2  establishments  closed  Dermanenth'- 

fc Including  strikes  of  May  8,  1887.  and  May  11.  1887. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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Tablk  XIV-— iiCKJKOUTS  PGE  STATES,  BY  m(I>USTfiIES-X)©ntinued. 

BBI.AWARE. 


Dftys  untfl  «inpk>yc«s 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Establlshxients  In  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
gtaaa 

^yerafre. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
oeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

mna- 

hec. 

59 

59.0 

1 

$12,800 

9900 

930.000 

1 

59 

59.0 

1 

12,800 

900             »n  nnn 

5 
120 

5.0 
16.0 

1 

540 
4,847 

137  1 
201| 

1 
200 

2,3fle  1 

2 

8 

3 

126 

18.^ 

1 



8 

5,887 

386  1 

2,300  i 

295 
173 
203 
805 
700 

69.0 
86.5 
67.7 
86.0 
700.0 

5 
2 
2 

..  — 

324 
4,864 
2,218  1 
228,100 
8,890  ' 

9,500 

7,8W 

1,828 

124,  «S2 

40,600 

4 

1,000 
a8.7» 

5 

1 
28 

1 

Q 

• — - 

7 

2,176 

■64.-6 

9 

25 

239,896 

29,720 

198,460 

CrSoiuniA* 


896 
14 

840 
9 
3 

7 

16.9 
7.0 

98.8 
4.6 
3.0 
2.0 
7.0 

12 

2* 

41 

16.666 

240 

171,900 

8,496 

63 

89,024 

599 

200 

U,700 

9 
10 

5 
2 
1 

82 
1 

4 

22,400 

2,917 

20 

88,061 
1,566 

11 
12 

13 

S6,S89 
MO 

14 



15 

1.883 

18.8 

58 

2 

46 

286,988 

25,546 

152, 570 

• 

19A1IO. 

a  796 

al99.0 

4 

2 

175,000 

85,000 

100,000 

16 

aT»6 

aW9.0 

4 

2 

176,000 

85,000 

100,000 

n^urTvivis* 


30 

91 

1,730 

848,438 

r2,098 

dl,206 

7 

4 

116 

6, 2*21 

195 

180 

50 

1,016 

1.050 

305 

1,093 

1,128 

53 

78 

1,327 

30.0 
22.8 
38.4 

202.5 

r33.3 

dl09.6 

7.0 

2.0 

12.9 

138.2 
65.0 
90.0 
16.7 
49.8 

105.0 
88.1 
14.4 
25.6 
53.0 
15.6 
78.1 

1 
4 
27 
2,994 
eW 
6 

8,000 

4,660 

125,790 

18,429,468 

101,540 

422,818 

70 

200 

197,090 

817,380 

87,586 

185,000 

14,826 

212,260 

577,500 

10,981 

186,080 

25,281 

5,000 

10,815 

86,000 

1,000 

222 

2,155 

5186,802 

25,868 

2.M) 

10,000 

1,^00 

6,190 

57,668,875 

162,790 

60,845 

25 

100 

187,000 

265,860 

5,380 

120,000 

4,990 

112,216 

65,690 

2,U26 

72,650 

15,200 

8,000 

6,950 

11,860 

17 

18 

18 
1,084 
cZ 
6 
I 
2 
8 

19 

20 

cm 

1 

21 
22 
23 

24 

1 

45 

2 

2 

2 

11 

10 

8 

3 

42 

1 

4 

17 

25 

8,650 

1,800 

!M,000 

787 

7,094 
11,000 

8,296 
16.060 

2,272 

26 

I 

27 

28 

I 
10 

29 

80 

31 

'32 

72 

1 
2 

33 
34 

35 

1 

1,100 
1,500 

36 

37 

r661,446 

€186.8 

r2,869 

cl03 

c  1,138 

20,857,739 

5242.828 

68,771,220 

d  Not  inchidiTig  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

e  Not  inchiding  1  estAbUahment  in  which  lookout  was  still  sanding  March  1, 1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment closed  permanently. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Oontinued. 

DEI^AHTAIKE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Indostries. 

Employees  before  lockout 

nam- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl.     j 

1 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

188 

18$ 

Total 

188 

188 

BISTSICT  OF  COIiUJnBIA— Ck)ncluded. 


Food  preparations 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Total 


40 
190 


280 


47 
190 


287 


FIjOSIBA-^Concluded. 


Building  trades 

64 
97 
29 
2,826 
62 

64 
97 
SI 
S,567 
52 

Lnmber , . .  - 

Printing  and  publishing , , , 

2 
741 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Total 

8,068 

748 

8,8U 

GBORGIA— €k)ncluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

ToUl 


2,242 
22 
1,641 
115 
18 
806 
76 


4,913 


1,718 
10 
2 


1,730 


2,242 
22 
8,359 
125 
15 
805 
75 


6,643 


WAHO-<k)ncluded. 

16 

Miscellaneous 

8,000 

8,000 

Total 

8,000 

3.000 

IIiIJ[N01S-Concluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing  

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  ana  coke , 

Cooperage , 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments , 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco , 

Transportation , 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total , 


226 

889 

2,060 

100,402 

1,286 

2,283 

7 

140 

29,745 

8,870 

497 

1,800 

624 

2,844 

8,500 

1,264 

4,782 

727 

100 

894 

1,890 


163,228 


100 
40 


10 
260 


20 
655 
868 

25 


204 


33 


85 


325 

429 

2,060 

100,412 

1,495 

2,283 

7 

160 

80,400 

9,238 

522 

1,300 

631 

2,861 

1,468 

4,732 

760 

100 

894 

1,475 


165,068 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
BEIiAHTARE— Concluded. 


out 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

188 

188 



188 

160 

150 

150 

1 

188 

188 

188 

150 

160 

150 

BISTSICT  OF  COIilTMBIA— Concluded. 

4 
84 

4 
164 

4 
164 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

88 

168 

168 

4 

4 

4 

FI^SIBA— Concluded. 


19 
68 
23 
8,464 
52 

19 
68 
21 
2,780 
62 

19 
68 
23 
8,464 
52 

18 
40 
19 

18 
40 
21 

18 
40 
11 

2 
734 

2 

1 

8,621 

2,885 

736 

8,621 

77 

2 

79 

69 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


1,086 
22 
8,8U 
71 
6 
805 
75 

1,066 
22 
1,693 
71 
4 
805 
76 

1,086 

22 

8,311 

71 

6 

805 

76 

78 

6 

79 

55 

78 

6 

184 

55 

8 

805 

9 

10 

1,718 

65 

65 
28 

11 
12 

2 

8 

18 

805 

14 

16 

6,876 

8,666 

1,720 

5,876 

1,023 

63 

1,086 

.     93 

IDAHO-Concluded. 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

16 

8,000 

8,000 

3,000 

• 

IlililNOlS-Concluded. 

125 

40 

2,060 

79,726 

1,195 

1,709 

100 
16,520 

1,177 
429 

1,300 
247 

2,098 

8,500 
118 

8,210 
689 
100 
884 
226 

126 
40 

2,060 
95,078 

i;i85 

1,781 

7 

100 

16,000 

1,677 
429 

1,800 
259 

2,467 

8,500 
116 

4,782 
674 
100 
384 
200 

126 
40 

2,060 
95,088 

1,295 

1,781 

7 

100 

16,620 

1,677 
429 

1,800 
259 

2,467 

8,600 
118 

4,732 
699 
100 
384 
225 

126 
40 

125 
40 

17 

18 

18 

19 

io 

160 

2,100 

2,100 

1,062 

20 

(a) 

21 
22 

23 



24 

520 

600 

240 

5 

75 

47 

286 

200 

67 

110 

190 

100 

195 

110 

500 

240 

6 

76 

47 

286 

200 

69 

110 

204 

100 

195 

186 

600 
50 
6 

25 

26 

27 

28 

7 
165 

29 

80 

81 

2 

2 

18 

32 
39 

26 

14 

28 

84 
85 

86 

26 

25 

10 

87 

114,969 

182,164 

742 

182,906 

a  4,412 

a  41 

a  4, 463 

a  1,870 
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Tasue  XIV.— -lOOi^OUTS  FOU  STATES,  BY  IXI>USTSS£S--Ctaatkio0d. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


IndiiBiEtat. 


Total 
loolE- 

OUtB. 


OrdoBedliy 
oiganication. 


Tes. 


Ne. 


Jtrtablhhmenta, 


Ntun- 
ber. 


Nnmber 
closed. 


Agm- 

gsteHays 

closed. 


AT«nge 

days 

clowd. 


Building  tmdee 

Clothing....... 

Cooperage 

GlajaB(a) 

Leather  and  leather  ^oods 
Machines  and  machinerv . 
Metolfl  and  -metallic  goods 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Total(a) 


2 

1 
1 
^2 

14 
1 

IS 


107 


2,943 
"*i07' 


80.3 
*63.*6 


5 


2.5 
2S.« 


IB 


16 


182  I 


U6 


8,174 


27.4 


Agricultural  tmplements.. 

Glothinf ^ «. 

Coal^and  coke 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Printing  and  publishing  . . 

Tobacco - ., . 

Transportation 

Total 


14 


14 


17 


10 


184  I 


265 


«1.S 


33.2 
2,0 


26.5 


KA^NSAfi. 


£uilding  trades 

Pood  prepanatlons. 

Total 


100 
16 


20.0 
8.0 


jEEMViJcacir« 


19 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

i* 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
2 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 



20 

21 

Coal  and  coke 

1 

136 

136.0 

22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 

Food  DroDar&tlonfl 

Furniture 

8 

1 
4 

171 

76 

360 

57.0 

Mubical  instruments  (r) 

fltone  quarrying'  and  cutting. . 
Tobacco 

1    

1    

?j 

76.0 
90.0 

Wiirfhp« 

Total  {€) 

13 

1 

12 

24 

9 

743 

«2.6 

lOAlNB. 


25  '  Bootfl  and  shoes 

29  1  Clothing 

80  ,  Cotton  goods 

31     Stone  quftrrying  and  cutting.. 

82  Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

83  Miscellaneous 


Total  . 


2 
1 

1 

29 
1  ' 


70  I 


60 


45 
2,662 


1,704 


4,412 


1.0 


45.0 
121.0 


47.8 


73.6 


a  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  Octobers,  1898,  Penasylvunia. 
b  Including  strike  of  February  17,  1893. 
c  Not  reported. 
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Tabuc  XIV.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emBloyed  or  plaees 

filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mow 

Kinal 

Agrnegste. 

Avenaee. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bee 

6,437 

99 

107 

7 

63 

85 

483 

1 

429 

47.3 
83.0 
68.5 

7.0 
63.0 
42.5 
34.5 

1.0 
83.0 

93 

.« 

22 
8 

•61,129 

720 

2,600 

80,000 

2,158 

25,008 

49,434 

18 

9,436 

12.909 
100 
456 

2-2X2 

900 

800 
2,672 

•12,000 

159 

1,000 

*,000 

1,000 

700 

522,500 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
13 

3 

4 

5 

6 

13 

7 

g 

6,000 

9 

6,711 

44.2 

114 

38 

180,494 

9,328 

547.360 

1 
61 
275 
120 

1 
163 

2 

1.0 
61.0 

120.0 
1.0 

-20.4 
2.0 

8 
1 

1 

68 

866 

99,575 

8,700 

1,200 

10 

1 

500 
86.000 
15,000 

11 

1 

6,000 
200 

72 

12 

13 

14 

5 

15 

16 

623 

86.6 

12 

5 

d 110, 923 

d6,272 

d 71, 626 

KA.NSAS. 


915 
35 

183.0 
17.6 

5 
1 

2,500 
210,500 

885 

10,000 

760 
28.500 

17 

1 

18 

950 

135.7 

6 

1 

213,000 

10,885 

29,250 

KENTUCKY. 


4 
1 
138 
186 
234 
136 
360 
275 
2 

4.0 
1.0 
69.0 
87.0 
58.5 
68.0 
90.0 
68.8 
2.0 

1,724 

1,440 

16,453 

503 

15,411 

87,400 

9,577 

563 

465 

911 
490 

500 

19 

20 

1 

2,500 

21 

22 

950 

4,600 

2,700 

258 

175 

80,000 

15,000 

200 

5,000 

23 

24 

25 

8 

26 

27 



1,335 

66.0 

20 

1 

3 

32,626 

9,984 

56,100 

IWAITfK. 


60 
15 
45 

4,727 
44 

1,704 

25.0 
15.0 
46.0 
163.0 
44.0 
47.3 

1 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1,613 
7,000 

73,698 

879,337 

4.000 

66,000 

260 

800 

8,296 

68,688 

800 

600 

% 

3 

1 
32 

143,650 

4 

600 

86,000 

6,5S5              94.1 

27 

6 

37 

630«&43 

63,438 

179,650 

29 
30 
31 

;« 

33 


d  Not  Including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
<; Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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REPOET   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

INDIANA— Ck>ncluded. 


Industries. 


Employees  before  lockout. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Ck>operage 

Gla«8(a) 

Leather  and  leather  goods 
Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Total(a) 


1,090 
12 
108 
95 
28 
380 
642 
600 
1,500 


4,855 


1,090 

12 

108 

95 

28 

380 

642 

500 

1,600 


4,855 


lO  W  A— €k>ncluded. 


Agricultural  Implements. . 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Printing  and  publishing  . . 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Total 


75 

8 

1,410 

100 

12 

64 

428 


2,097  ! 


75 

13 

1,410 

100 
14 
64 

428 


2,104 


KANSAS— Concluded. 


Building  trades  . . . 
Food  preparations. 

Total 


20 
4,800 


4,820 


410 


410 


20 
5,210 


5,280 


KENTUCKY— Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Musical  instruments  (6) 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco 

Watches 

Total  (6) 


80 
47 
280 
70 
276 
492 
825 
244 
710 


2,424 


170 


80 
47 
230 
102 
276 
585 
325 
264 
786 


2,594 


MAINE— Concluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


435 
60 

727 
2,288 

875 
1,675 


5,650 


190 
85 
973 


325 


1,523 


625 

85 

1,700 

2,288 

700 
1,675 


7,073 


o  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Tablb  XIV.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
INMA^NA— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

1,040 

8 

96 

24 

18 

880 

623 

10 

ISO 

1,040 

8 

108 

95 

18 

380 

623 

10 

150 

1,040 
8 
108 
95 
18 
880 
623 
10 
150 

50 

50 

25 

1 

2 

3 
24 
12 
20 
23 
10 

3 

24 
12 
20 
23 
10 

8 

24 
12 
20 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2,349 

2,432 

2,432 

142 

142 

84 

lOWA-Concluded. 

85 
4 

860 

58 

7 

51 

428 

60 

4 

860 

58 

7 

57 

428 

50 
4 

860 
58 
7 
57 

428 

8 
4 

100 
50 

7 
9 

3 
4 

100 

50 

7 

12 

10 

4 
100 

11 

12 

13 

7 
8 

14 

8 

15 

16 

1,443 

1,464 

1,464 

173 

3 

176 

119 

KANSAS— Concluded. 

20 
2,477 

20 
4,650 

20 

20 
200 

20 
225 

10 
20Q 

17 

410 

5,060 

25 

18 

2,497 

4,670 

410 

5,080 

220 

25 

245 

210 

KENTUCKY— Concluded. 

19 
16 
110 
13 
238 
175 
65 
14 
65 

19 

40 

110 

13 

238 

872 

275 

14 

65 

19 

40 

110 

13 

238 

375 

275 

14 

65 

19 
16 
15 
3 
8 
155 
26 
2 
15 

19 
16 
15 
3 
8 
155 
25 
2 
15 

19 
12 

19 

20 

21 

3 
8 

22 

28 

3 

24 

20 

25 

26 

27 

715 

1,146 

3 

1,149 

258 

258 

62 

IflA  INK— Concluded. 

290 

18 

1,700 

2,189 

100 
1,675 

190 

18 

727 

2,206 

60 

1,675 

100 

290 

18 

1,700 

2,206 

100 
1,675 

90 
14 
50 
1,337 
5 
50 

90 
14 
50 
1,337 
5 
50 

20 

28 

29 

973 

30 

1,821 

31 

40 

32 

38 

5,972 

4,876 

1,113 

5,989 

1,546 

1,54C 

1,841 

6  Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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REPOST  OF   THE   OOMMISSiaNES  OF   ULBOR. 


Table  X«V.— IjOGKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— CoDtiaued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
mim- 
ben 


Industries. 


Total 
lock- 
on  to. 


Ordered  by 
organizatioo. 


Yes. 


No. 


Vum- 


<***^-  rSosedi 


ATisnge 

days 

closed. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Glass  (t>5 

Hetals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments 

Tobacco 

TotaUb) 


S 

209 

849 

20 


XS 


10 


66 


51 


614 


S.0 

6.0 

69. 8 

10.0 


14.0 


12.0 


MASSACIIUIIBTTS. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations , 

Furniture - 

GUm 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 
Machines  and  machinery ... 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  .. 

Mnsicu  instTOHiento 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rope  and  basing 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


88 

8 

10 

168 

158 

8,284 

21.6 

7 

1 

6 

14 

5 

62 

10.4 

6 

6 

29 

29 

621 

21.4 

8 

8 

8 

1 

19 

10.0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

42 

42.0 

I 

1 

1 

8 

2 

6 

91 

28 

917 

41.2 

2 

2 

2 

« 

5 

87 

1 

21 

21.0 

1 

1 

1 

S 

3 

8 

«........' 

1 
1 
8 

4* 

1 
1 
4 

1 

1 
176 

28 

4,357 

189.4 

5 

6 

5 

8 

78 

26.0 

8 

8 

8 

2 

85 

17.6 

3 

8 

8 

2 

14 

7.0 

97 

15 

82 

640 

248 

9.461 

38.9 

IfllCHiOAN. 


^ 

Bull  dtng  trades 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
9 
1 

1 
8 
5 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 
17 
27 

1 
1 

86 

166 

85.0 
166.0 

26 

CooDeracre 

27 

Food  DroD&TAtioiifl       ^  mm 

28 

Furniture    - 

29 

<31ass 

1 
6 

21 
115 

21.0 
23.0 

80 

Lumber 

81 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco - 

32 

83 

5 

184 

86.8 

3^1 

TraDsportation 

Total 

22 

22 

67 

IB 

521 

40.1 

MlKSrBSCrEA* 


35 
86 

Building  trades 

Clothinir 

8 
8 

3 

i' 

6 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
3 

77 

89 

929 

23.6 

37 

Cooperage 

1 

39 

30.0 

88 

Domestic  service 

89 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  — 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  qnarrytng  and  cutting.. 
Telegraphy  .  ... 

40 

41 
42 

1 

6 

5.0 

43 

Tobacco  

1 
1 

is 

1 

•    15.0 
1.0 

44 

Transportation - , 

Total 

26 

4 

21 

94 

43 

971 

22.6 

a  Not  reported. 

6  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1896,  Penhsylvania. 
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Table  Jti¥.— LOOKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTBIES-^Jontinued. 


locked  out  were  re- 

emjDlD]ned  orplaoes 

fined  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bar. 

7 

860 

583 

26 

10 

74 

3.5 
9,0 
116.6 
8.7 
10.0 
14.8 

2 

•1,182 
8.000 

68,600 
8,060 
8,000 
6,880 

40 
4 
2 

1* 

iw,ooo 

ttO 

600 

8,090 

1 
1 

1 
4 

=: 

2.*«26* 

i,e6e- 

16.9 

• 

47 

69,062 

C  29, 926 

86,570 

AIASSACHU&ETTS. 


4,200 

156 

621 

195 

14 

42 

2 

9,503 

62 

547 

4 

726 

21 

24 

23,820 

127 

40 

32 

25.8 
11.1 
21.4 
65.0 
14.0 
42.0 
2.0 

104.4 

31.0 

14.8 

4.0 

242.0 
21.0 
24.0 

136.8 

25.4 

18.3 

4.0 

46 
12 

8* 

1 

2 

1 

115 

1 
29 

817,739 

85,025 

48,502 

23,217 

14,700 

6,000 

40 

681,848 

2.435 

44,724 

2,700 

8,800 

5,600 

160 

d  614, 913 

5,200 

13,288 

929 

48,292 
8,810 
4,640 

286,976 
802,416 

8,iao 

60 
40,000 

2,oao 

1 
IC 



r 

1 

18. 

2,200 
-2,180 

11 

12 
IJ 

73 
2 

37 
1 
1 
1 
1 

34 
4 
2 

™ — 

188,301 

800 

16r676 

1,600 

1,470 

810 

"*di26*^' 
762 

2W,4a) 

h050 

16,800 

^         28,156' 
6,000 

"""iii.'ase' 

5,640 

19,080 

860 

14 
18 
16 

^ 

17 

2 

18 
IS 

126* 

'" ie* 

1 
1 

8 

2C 
21 
22 
23 

-— — 

24 

40,186 

74.8 

^8 

129 

193 

d  2, 320, 320 

d  341,864 

1,145,076 

AUCMIGAN. 


50 

50.0 

1 

1 
2 

85,000 
6.165 
8,680 
9.600 
6,000 

27,755 

66,091 
246 

49,117 
144,800 

8,500 

M4 

1,196 

8,080 

900 

60,000 
1,000 
6.000 

25,000 

2fi 

837 

460 

63 

21 

115 

126 

4 

819 

2,376 

112,3 
82.0 
63.0 
21.0 
23.0 
26.2 
2.i) 
48.2 
88.0 

1 
6 
1 

1 
5 

I 

11 

i  liil 

2£ 
2i 

81.500 
2,000 

22,'086' 

25,000 

3C 

17,820 

122 

12,961 

31 
32 

**•    "*27' 

6 

8^ 
3^ 

4,871 

66.2 

81 

27 

9 

886, 4M 

45,123  1          161,500 

MINNESOTA. 


cNot  tnchidlng  40  establishments  not  reported. 
dlndln^aig  lookout  of  r^Sunmxy  28, 1880,  lihode  Island. 
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2,196 
10 
33 
13 
212 
27 
20 
2 
101 
21 

28.5 
10.0 
83.0 

6.5 
212.0 

9.0 
20.0 

2.0 
26.0 

7.0 

88 
1 

89 

63,855 
1,000 

11,550 
315 
6,000 
8,826 
1,200 
760 
1,621 

10,895 

8,851 

180' 

50 

1.600 

1,742 

850 

297* 

358 

72,800 

260 

6,000 

1,000 

10,000 
6,2n0 

35 

36 

1 

1 

37 

1 

1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
2 

38 

39 

4n 

750  1        4i 

_ :!:.j        42 

1 
1 

300  1        43 

10,060  1        44 

2,688 

28.1 

61 

43 

105,011 

13,528 

105,350 
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620  REPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 

Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continned. 


MASYLAND-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Employ 

•ees  before  lockout 

num- 
ben 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

Building  trades 

80 
850 
856 
145 
575 
112 

80 
600 
856 

145 
575 

m 

2 

Clothing 

2S0 

3 

Glass  (a) 

4 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

5 

Muaical  instruments 

6 

Tobacco  

1 

Total  (a) 

1.618 

2S1 

1,869 

MASS  A  CHUSKTTS— Concluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . 
Machines  and  machinery  . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 

Musical  instruments 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


17,169 

693 

721 

1,295 

700 

100 

41 

4,717 

190 

2,910 

400 

70 

740 

6 

5,044 

146 

605 

191 


86,787 


7,577 


549 
1,657 


129 


2 
C45 


6 
82 
367 
85 


11,058 


24,746 

693 

1.270 

2,952 

700 

100 

50 

4,717 

190 

8,039 

400 

72 

1,885 

5,060 
227 
972 
226 


46,795 


MICHIGAN— Concluded. 


25 

Building  trades 

1,100 
101 
50 
400 
100 
981 

2,814 

40 

756 

589 

1,100 
101 
50 
404 
100 
961 

982 

589 

26 

Cooperage 

27 

Food  preparations 

28 

Furniture 

4 

29 

Glass 

80 

Lumber 

31 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

82 

Printing  and  publishing 

83 

Tobacco  

226 

34 

Transportation 

Total 

6.431 

230 

6,661 

IttlNNESOTA— Comluded. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Telegraphy 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Total , 


2,245 
40 
176 
90 
60 
59 
20 
35 
96 

2,078 


120 


154 


2,243 
160 
175 
90 
60 
62 
20 
45 
115 
2,080 


5,052 


aNot  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

MASYliANB— Concluded. 


ployees 

locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mai^ 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

fronj  other 

places. 

her. 

43 
600 
866 

90 
400 

76 

80 
850 
856 
122 
400 

77 

80 
600 
866 
122 
400 

78 

83 

83 

1 

260 

2 

95 
17 
14 
42 

95 
17 
14 
57 

95 

3 

4 

2 

4 

5 

1 

16 

6 

1,565 

1,385 

251 

1,636 

201 

15 

216 

101 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


21,893 

542 

1,270 

1,009 

700 

100 

9 

8,875 

47 

620 

80 

72 

110 

6 

8,484 

126 

625 

161 

15,636 

642 

721 

609 

700 

100 

9 

4,190 

47 

620 

80 

70 

175 

6 

8,783 

102 

887 

126 

6,837 

22,373 

642 

1,270 

1.034 

700 

100 

9 

4,190 

47 

620 

80 

72 

800 

6 

8,788 

161 

684 

161 

1,645 

170 

49 

8 

579 

2,124 
170 
100 
20 

636 
102 

7 
8 

649 
625 

51 
12 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

1,693 
26 
873 
80 
20 
60 
1 

1,097 
13 
25 

1,593 
26 
873 
80 
22 
60 
1 

1,097 
13 
27 

1,465 
6 
46 

14 

16 

16 

17 

2 
125 

2 

12 
60 

18 
19 

20 

492 

21 

69 

247 

35 

22 

2 

27 

23 
24 

84,027 

27,602 

8,379 

85,981 

6,050 

646 

6,696 

2,836 

mCMIGAN— Concluded. 


83 
20 
60 
961 
860 
13 
711 
400 

1,100 

64 

83 

70 

100 

981 

1,289 

13 

570 

400 

1,100 

64 

83 

70 

100 

981 

1,289 

13 

711 

400 

150 
23 
23 
20 

150 
23 
23 
20 

160 
22 
23 
18 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

187 
60 
13 

288 

187 
60 
13 

889 

100 

7 

13 

108 

80 

81 

82 

141 

51 

88 
84 

4,242 

4,620 

141 

4,761 

754 

51 

805 

441 

JfONNKSOTA— Concluded. 


1,089 
20 

140 
26 
25 
81 
20 
15 
52 

170 

1,164 
20 
176 
26 
25 
29 
20 
15 
44 

1,425 

1,164 
20 
175 
25 
25 
31 
20 
15 
62 

1,425 

128 
20 
50 
25 
25 
27 
20 
7 
21 

471 

128 
20 
60 
25 
26 
81 
20 
7 
57 

471 

120 

85 

36 

87 

88 

25 

28 

20 

7 

24 
163 

89 

2 

4 

40 
41 

42 

8 

36 

48 
44 

1,667 

2,942 

10 

2,952 

794 

40 

884 

887 
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Tabus  3tIV. -LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— C5oiidn«e<L 

mssousi. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 

lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organizadon. 

bee 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

NumberL^f^^ 

Avetace 
dayv 

closed. 

1 

Brewing. .  .• 

1 
6 
1 
6 
1 
5 

5 
42 

1 

12 
1 
6 

• 

1         1 

2 

Clothing 

89 

790 

20.3  : 

3 

Food  prepAitttions 

4 

Oi«m 

11 

2,031 

184  6  , 

5 

Machines  and  machinery 

Tobacco „ 

Total 

tf 

S 

a60 

«30.C 

X 

ao 

a 

M 

«2.^ 

att.4  < 

1 

raOBTTANA. 


2 

2 

U 

18 

88 

4.9 

3 

8 

3 

t 

183 

91.6 

h 

' 

21 

20 

272 

13.6 

Brewing 

<30thing 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . 
Tobacco 


Total . . 


IVKBRASKA. 


1 

I 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
17 
4 

3.0 
17.0 
4.0 

4 

4 

7 

S 

24 

8.0 

NEW  HAJnrPSOIIRE. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Bione  quarrying  and  cutting . 


Total. 


4 

4 

4 

t 

42 

14.0 

1 

i 

39 

86 

874 

25.0 

5 

1 

4 

43 

41 

916 

22.3 

NKW  JERSKY. 


Brewing 

Buildiiig  trades 

Clothing 

Glass  (r) 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . . 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

PrintiQ£  and  publishing 

8hipbuflding,etc 

8Uk  goods 

Stone  quarrj'ing  and  cutting. 

Tobacco  

Mi.seellaneous 


Total  (c) 


24 


16 


129 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  cloned  permanently. 
6  Not  including  11  establishments  not  reported. 


1 
189 


2,235 
980 


114 
2 

515 


4,111 


LO 
21.0 


149.0 
24.5 


tB.5 

2.0 

75.0 

103.0 


54.1 


NEW  IVIEXICIO. 

27 

Coal  and  coke 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

20 

20.0 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

20.0 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Omtmued. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 

fllled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
lo<^out»~ 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mai^ 
ginal 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bet. 

5 

881 

7 

2,061 

83 

a  163 

1.0 

21. « 

7.0 

171.8 

88.0 

082.6 

5 

2 

.    1 

8 

1 
4 

8180,000 
10,662 
460 
848,805 
26.868 
88,115 

$42,000 
1,285 

826,000 

809 
82,000 
75,flW 
22,269 

1 

7 

83 

2 
8 

f 

tS5,467 
IV.tBO 
2,787 

4 

5 

2 

6 

a8,200 

a48.5 

16 

7 

44  {          692,894            116,589  i         179,490 

MONTANA. 


89 
604 

4.9 
168.« 

7 

11 
2 

51,688 
248,875 

7 

1 

14,108 

275,tXI0 

g 

698 

28.2 

7 

1 

18 

6260,518 

14,100 

225,000 

NEBRASKA* 


84 

73 

17 

4 

21.0 

78.'0 

17.« 

4.0 

4 

1 
1 

1 

100,000 

1,000 

20,000 

175 

8,965 
825 

'is' 

40,000 

450 

19,000 

9 

10 

11 

12 

'  " 

178 

25.4 

7 

1 

121,175 

9,315 

50,450 

NEW 


56 

897 

14.0 
23.0 

3 
88 

1 
1 

31,000 
173,725 

4,225 
851,850 

13 

108,300 

14 

953 

22.2 

41 

2 

204,725 

108,300 

«9,^76 

NEW  JEMSBir« 


1 

189 

332 

2,235 

1,440 

66 

203 

245 

114 

61 

75 

830 

1.0 
21.0 
11.9 

149.0 
86.0 
22.0 

101.5 
49.0 
28.5 
61.0 
75.0 
41.5 

1 

21 

1,680 

20,120 

643,300 

136,800 

11,040 

10,950 

24,822 

62,743 

8,780 

936 

14,349 

15 

9 

768 

5,900 

93,380 

12,  €00 

i'wi" 

16 

4 

24 
15 

4,200 

116,800 

29,000 

4,600 

27.000 

8,110 

82,546 

400 

400 

8,680 

17 

18 

40 

19 

8 

120 

1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
20 

1 

21 

22 

1 

1,200 
750 
250 

8,892 

23 

24 

25 

26 

5,791 

44.9 

76 

12 

41 

930,091 

119,941 

221,236 

NEW  HEEXJCO. 


45 

4A  n 

1 

10,000 

1 

2.000 

27 

1               • 

45 

45.0 

1 

10,000 

'             2, 000 

cNot  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 189H,  Peonaylwaala. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
naSSOURI  — <:k>ncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Employees  before  lockout. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Brewing 

Clothing 

Food  preparations 

Glass 

Machines  and  machinery. 
Tobacco  


5,000 
445 
80 

2,201 
444 
572 


Total. 


8,742 


667 


1,065 


5,000 
843 
80 

2,201 
444 

1,2S9 


»,807 


MONTANA— Concluded. 


7 

Building  trades ■. . . 

128 
660 

12S 
660 

8 

Coal  ancl  coke 

Total 

783 

783 

NEBRASKA— Concluded. 


9 

Brewing 

150 
8 

804 
5 

150 
8 

8(M 
6 

10 

Clothing 

11 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

12 

Tobacco 

1 

Total 

967 

1 

968 

NEUr  HAIUPSHIRE— Concluded. 


13 

Boots  and  shoes 

1,203 
817 

432 

1,635 
817 

14 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting .- 

Total 

2,020 

432 

2,452 

NEW  JERSEY— Concluded. 


15 

Brewing 

12 

34 

1,971 

2.113 

2,240 

365 

36 

197 

1,027 

40 

9 

210 

12 

84 

2,583 

2,113 

2,250 

485 

86 

197 

1,908 

40 

9 

223 

16 

Building  trades 

37 

Clothing 

612 

18 

Glass  (a) 

19 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

10 
130 

20 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

21 

Printing  and  publishing 

22 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

23 

SUkgoods 

881 

24 

Stone  quanying  and  cutting 

25 

Tobacco 

26 

Miscellaneous 

13 

Total  (o) 

8,244 

1,646 

9,890 

NEIV  JIIEXICO— Concluded. 


27 

Coal  and  coke 

200 

200 

Total 

200 

200 

a  Not  Including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
MISSO  URI—Ctoncluded. 


MONTANA— Concluded. 


NEBRASKA— Concluded. 


NEW  HAIHPSHIRE— Concluded. 


NE\¥  JERSEY— Concluded. 


NEW  IHEXICO— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employes  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

400 
479 
9 
1,901 
444 
194 

400 
339 
9 
1,901 
444 
182 

400 
479 
9 
1,901 
444 
194 

850 
49 
9 
800 
100 
27 

360 
49 
9 
300 
100 
188 

140 

35 

300 
100 
21 

62 

161 

8,427 

8,225 

202 

3,427 

835  j              161 

996 

456 

72 
660 

123 
660 

123 
660 

7 

20 

20 

20 

8 

732 

783 

788 

20 

20 

20 

75 

8 

804 

6 

75 

8 

804 

5 

75 

8 

804 

6 

40 

8 

40 
8 

10 

9 

10 

11 

1 

4 

2 

6 

12 

898 

892 

1 

893 

52 

2 

54 

10 

843 
687 

1,068 
687 

897 

1,460 
537 

157 

157 

157 

18 

14 

1,880 

1,600 

897 

1,997 

157 

157 

167 

10 

84 

1,188 

2,113 

2,175 

883 

26 

197 

1,908 

20 

9 

142 

10 

34 

1,097 

2,118 

2,175 

806 

26 

197 

1,027 

40 

9 

129 

10 

84 

1,417 

2,118 

2,175 

888 

26 

197 

1,908 

40 

9 

142 

15 

16 

820 

200 

280 

200 

14 

9 

19 

25 

20 

9 

3 

25 

225 

280 

200 

14 

9 

19 

85 

20 

9 

8 

17 

60 
150 

1ft 

19 

75 

20 

9 

21 

22 

881 

10 

35 
20 

28 
24 

25 

13 

26 

8,205 

7,165 

1,289 

8,454 

729 

85 

764 

264 

200 

200 

200 

75 

75 

75 

27 

200 

200 

200 

75 

75 

75 

LAB    1901- 


-40 
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REPOBT    OF   THE    C021MISSI0NEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

NEW  YORK. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

£itablishmenti. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

OlOMd. 

Aggre- 
gate dayi 
clo9ed. 

1  Average 

^^ 

closed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Boots  and  shoes 

5 
4 

1 

27 
1 

41 
2 
1 
1 
4 
9 

20 
3 
1 

21 

21 
1 
2 
6 

29 
3 
2 

11 

1 
4 
1 
9 

i2* 

2 

1 
6 

i' 

6 
1 

2 

8 

2 
1 
3 

4 

is' 

1 

29 
2 

1 
1 
2 
8 
16 
8 

ih' 

20 

2 

4 
21 
1 
1 
8 

70 
80 

4 

1,647 
2 
1 
1 

15 

17 

69 

9 

1 

87 

89 

1 

2 

45 

120 

43 

7 

92 

29 
78 
4 
428 
1 
1,446 
2 
1 
1 

946 
175 
28 
7,298 
109 
49,299 
82 
18 
15 

82,6 
2.2 
7.0 
17.8 
109.  D 
811 
41.0 
18.0 
15.0 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Clotliing 

!  Cooperage 

'  Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

1  Cotton  goods 

Domertic  seryice 

Food  preparations 

6 
88 
7 
1 

S8 

1 

1 

2 

88 

78 

20 

7 

89 

10 

245 

1.162 

90 

1.632 

9 

29 

44 

1.106 

^«j 

46 
8,230 

1.7 

7.4 

166.0 

80.0 

42.9 

9.0 

29.0 

22.0 

29.1 

29.6 

4.0 

6  6 

Furniture 

■  Qlaa8(c) 

1  Leather  and  leather  goods 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. . 
Tobaeeo 

Transportation 

22 

Wooden  goods      .  .            ... 

23 

Miscellaneous 

86-8 

Total(c) 

216 

60 

156 

8.895 

2,896 

67,901 

29.4 

P 

iOBTI 

I  CAB 

lOIiINi 

I. 

24 

Cotton  goods 

1 

1 

17 

14 

210 

15.0 

Total 

1 

1 

17 

14 

210 

15.0 

N<Mtl 

?B.  OA 

JLOTA 

>.• 

25 

Coal  and  coke » 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

26 

Printing  and  publishing 

Total 

1 

8 

8 

8 

! 

1 

OHIO. 

27     Afnricultnral  ImDlemonts 

2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
6 
6 
19 

2 

2 

i* 

1 

i* 

1 

4* 

2 

2 

2 
8 

1 
1 

4' 

6 
15 

8 
24 

40 
2 

1 

1 

17 

5 

6 

27 

1 1 

28 
29 

Boots  and  jdioes 

24 
19 

1 
4 

1 

496 
274 

10 
399 

14 

20.7 

14.4 

10.0 
99.8 
14-0 

Building  trades 

30 

Carriages  and  wagons 

81 

Coal  and  coke 

32 

Cooperage 

83 

Domestic  service 

84 

Furniture 

:::::::::;::::  ::::i 

35 

86 

37  1 

88 

39  ' 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

Glas8(c) 

5 

1 
21 

ci36S 

12 

845 

dl22.7 
12.0 
40.2 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  .... 
Musical  instruments  (e) 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

SUme  quarr>iug  and  cutting.. 
Tobacco  

2 
7 
1 

11 
3 
8 
6 

i' 

1 

' 2' 

2 
7 

io* 

3 
1 
6 

25 
7 

28 

21 
6 

26 
9 

17 
1 

23 
7 

^■1 

1,104 
1,725 

178.9 

3.0 

48  0 

S46.4 

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

] 

14 

iio 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (/) 

1 

80 

16 

64 

255 

125 

d8,220 

d66.3  ! 

o  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

cNot  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania, 
a^ot  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Tamji  3UV.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  iNDlTSTEIES-OonUnued. 

KJB1¥  Y#SJK» 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emplored  or  places 

filled  by  others. 

Establisbmenta  in  which 
lockout*— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers*. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

1,586 

1,623 

28 

88.539 

109 

•54, 121 

82 

18 

15 

56 

101 

2,473 

1,399 

30 

8.116 

767 

29 

112 

1,222 

4.875 

2,901 

46 

4.504 

22.6 
19.0 

7.0 
37.0 
109.0 
82.9 
41.0 
18.0 
15.0 

3.7 

5.9 
36.8 
155.4 
30.0 
36.8 
19.4 
29.0 
66.0 
27.2 
40.6 
•    67.6 

6.6 
49.0 

24 
79 

36 

4 

8180,307 

92,673 

616 

726,308 

400,000 

2,156,991 

6,500 

14.500 

4,600 

2,500 

10, 175 

27,272 

142,063 

3,281 

414,654 

434,675 

8,910 

7,263 

66.689 

1,616,670 

132,875 

2.192 

915,661 

16. 600 
46.700 

862,984 

209,700 

1,090 

&llS,18e 

260,000 

638,278 

1,700 

6,400 

1 
2 



8 

a284 

1 

114 

2 

a7 

a630 

150.224 

6,000 

143,106 

150 

4 

5 

131 

1,402 

6 
7 

i 

8 

i 

10 

17 

37 

1 

1 

72 

12 

1 

1 

38 
28 
43 
1 
82 



9 

.. 

« 

870 
4,186 
10.168 
4.664 

100 

30,530 

9,642 

46,000 

2,000 

161,806 

108,660 

7,620 

8,060 

24,376 

828,386 

88,000 

8.200 

JHtt,WO 

10 



11 

32 

8 

12 

13 

14 

1 


14 
27 

42.614 

86,355 

266 

1,G36 

878 

406.928 

3,000 

15 
16 

17 

1 
7 
77 

18 

19 

15 

20 
21 

6 
•    4 

22 

6 

110,400 

23 

117.640 

84.7 

a849 

ol97 

a2,228 

7,266,275 

1.022,394 

1^2,423,839 

BMHtTM  €A»»1.1NA. 


695 

36.0 

17  1 

40,000 

3,000 

6,000 

24 

596 

85.0 

17    

40,000 

3,000 

6,000 

1 

He»TH  AAKOXA* 


80 
9 

80.0 
4.6 

1 
2 

360  ' 

26 
26 

1,149  1                 461 

175 

39 

18.0 

8 

1,609  1                461 

176 

OHIO. 


197 
636 
298 
11 
399 
270 
8 
680 

d368 
323 

1,186 

66.7 

26.6 

7.6 

6.6 

99.8 

80.0 

8.0 

40.0 

d92.0 

63.8 

43.9 

3 

24 

82 

2 

3 

9 

1 

17 

2 

4 

10 

87.381 

138,111 

26,633 

8,650 

41,768 

8,138 

150 

86,993 

60,680 

66,421 

246,183 

1,308 

80,000 
86.913 
12,120 

6.000 
78.760 

2,087 
75 

7,250 
168,000 
72,460 
79,699 

2" 

2J 

8 

2,500 

2< 

3( 

1 

960 

31 

35 

3: 

12.600 
28,978 
12.360 
22,002 

3^ 

8 
2 
16 

N 

S( 

2 

8- 
3i 

6,054 
220 

1,104 

5,812 
48 

1.404 
945 

202.2 
81.4 
48.0 

276.8 
8.0 
64.0 

106.0 

9 
4 

23 
17 
2 
11 

16 

806,948 
19,250 
28,345 

527,874 

9.426 

49.400 

12,146 

14,178 

4,829 

6,810 

226,066 

191,000 
7.875 
7,826 
844,466 
6,750 
8»,425 
14,200 

S{ 

8 

4( 

4 

4 
4 

16 
1 

4i 

41 

9,660 
2,500 

4^ 

8 

4; 

d  18, 966 

d74.6 

181  1               18 

66 

2,109,890 

843,021 

1.101.3M 

«  Lockout  Included  In  general  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Kentucky. 

/Not  inchidtnff  2  lockouts  included  in  general  lockouU  of  October  3,  1896.  PennsyH'aBia.  ^nd 
October  2, 1900,  Kentueky. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
VBVr  YOBK-Concluded. 


Mar- 
glnat 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Employees  before  lockout 


Male. 


Female 


ToUO. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Cloflilng 

Cooperage 

Cotton  aod  woolen  goods 

Cotton  fl;oods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass (6 ) 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco  

Transportation 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  (6)  


2,585 

5,509 

54 

19.645 

1,200 

32,767 

109 

250 

202 

251 

1,038 

1,953 

841 

82 

9,267 

2,595 

161 

81 

648 

16,491 

2,205 

820 

5,302 


103,551 


1,299 

1 


5 
2,300 
86,868 


500 

254 

5 
160 


109 


15,206 
5 


10,761 


3,884 

6,610 

64 

19,650 

8,600 

fl0}l25 

209 

760 

466 

256 

1.18S 

1,963 

844 

85 

9,208 

2,875 

161 

190 

648 

81,099 

2.ao 

820 
16,063 


67,242 


170. 79S 


NORTH  CAROIilNA-Conduded. 


Cotton  goods . 
Total... 


1,600 


1,500 


1.200 


1,200 


2,700 


2,700 


NORTH  DAJKOTA— Concluded. 


T     26 

Coal  and  coke 

40 
10 

40 
13 

>     2C 

Printing  and  publishing 

2 

Total 

50 

2 

68 

OHIO— Concluded. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Coal  and  coke.. 

Cooperage 

Domestic  service 

Furniture 

Glas8(6) 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  gooos  . . . 

Musical  instruments  (c) 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Tobacco 

Transportation , 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total  ((i) . 


2,000 

2,536 

483 

535 

981 

668 

31 

1,197 

897 

2,543 

3,783 


3,029 
497 
316 

1,402 
809 

1,292 


23,488 


207 

8 

25 


1,048 
862 


843 


64 


4,236 


2,000 
4,186 


961 


1,197 
1,104 
2,661 
8,808 


4.077 
869 
S16 

809 

1,292 

6tt 


27.724 


o  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31. 1886. 
6 Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  Octobers,  1898,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES—Continued. 
NJBW  YORK— Concluded. 


Em- 
ployees 
looted 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mai^ 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

8,570 

6,072 

M 

16,278 

3.500 

45,650 

99 

750 

456 

168 

458 

1,122 

719 

76 

6,986 

1,096 

156 

79 

535 

28.461 

1,095 

820 

15.262 

2,371 

5,262 

54 

16,614 

1.200 

27,506 

109 

260 

202 

168 

464 

1,122 

719 

75 

7,813 

1,066 

165 

81 

584 

14,760 

1,656 

820 

6,124 

1,199 

8,570 

5,268 

54 

16.614 

8,500 

61,166 

109 

750 

456 

168 

456 

1,122 

719 

75 

7,818 

1,152 

155 

190 

584 

28,488 

820 
16,783 

251 
1,601 

14 

265 
1,601 

147 
1,898 

a635 

800 

1.670 

19 

(a) 
200 
968 

a635 

600 

2,538 

19 

a248 

2,300 
88,650 

289 
19 

500 
254 

i9 
92 
187 
126 
168 
12 
454 
488 

11 

80 
92 
187 
126 
168 
12 
454 
502 

80 
9 
26 

10 

1 

u 

12 

76 

12 

108 

870 

18 

14 

16 

96 

14 

16 

17 

109 

26 

18 

1,644 

1,215 

26 

18 

8,066 

1,215 

26 

18 

19 

18,788 

1,422 

41 
1,115 

21 

22 

10,659 

492 

766 

1,247 

1,090 

21 

131,904 

87,144 

62,607 

149,651 

a  9, 817 

a3,384 

a  12, 701 

a4,996 

NORTH  CAROIilNA-Ooncluded. 


NORTH  DAKOTA--€k>ncluded. 


OHIO— Ooncludeo. 


1,100 

750 

500 

1,250 

400 

100 

600 

100 

24 

1.100 

750 

500 

1,250 

400 

100 

500 

100 

10 
6 

10 
5 

10 
6 

10 
6 

10 

7 

10 

26 

2 

26 

15 

15 

15 

15 

2 

17 

10 

865 

829 

285 

919 

564 

18 

636 

748 

1,027 

2,285 

866 

2,494 

889 

220 

921 

564 

18 

686 

770 

1,027 

2,910 

866 

4,144 

889 

285 

921 

564 

18 

636 

910 

1,027 

2.928 

790 

656 

69 

96 

116 

11 

18 

57 

21 

117 

464 

790 

986 

69 

96 

116 

11 

18 

57 

86 

117 

464 

80 

27 

1,650 

880 

28 

29 

15 

80 

15 

81 

82 

88 

19 
1 

20 
871 

84 

140 

16 

86 
86 

18 

87 

88 

8,642 
826 
167 

1,864 
426 
416 
164 

2,889 
468 
816 

1,814 
425 
862 
161 

803 
857 

8,642 
825 
816 

1,990 
425 
862 
174 

419 
86 

UO 
24 

529 
110 

164 
99 

89 
40 
41 

676 

235 
75 
82 

101 

221 

456 
75 
82 

121 

89 
80 
26 

«2 
43 

44 

28 

20 

45 

19,263 

17,189 

8,677 

20,866 

8,811 

770 

4,081 

904 

e  Lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Kentucky.  ,       , 

dNot  including  2  lockouts  included  in  general  lockouts  of  October  3, 1898,  Pennsylvania,  i 
October  2, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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BEPOBT   Of   THE    COMMISSION6B   OF   LA60B. 


Tabus  XIV.--LOeKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INI«JBTBIES— CJontiaaed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

ToUl 
lock- 
(mts; 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

.-.^ 

uuni- 
ber. 

Yes. 

Now 

Num- 
bef. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

Avenge 

days 

closed. 

1 
2 

Building  trades 

Printing  an4  publishing 

1 
1 

1 
1 

40 
8 

40^ 
8 

640 
240 

1«.0 
80.0 

Total 

2 

2 

48 

48 

880 

18.3 

PBZfNSYIiTAlilA. 


8 

Boots  and  sbAes 

5 

n 

28 

20 
2 
3 

6 

1 

i* 

i' 

i' 

3 

i* 

2 



i* 

4 
1 
5 
8 
6 
8 
1 
3 
8 
4 

28 
1 
2 
2 

20 

a 
s 

5 

28 

25 

953 

3 

66 
9 
1 

11 

«L 
4 

S8 
1 
8 

26 

81 
2 
3 

19 

21 

431 

20.5 

4 

Brewing. 

5 

Baildini^  trades 

2tf 

1,931 

8.0 

6 

Carpeting 

7 

Clothing 

6 
8 

1 

11 

7» 

1 

2» 

139 
812 
30 

in 

&2,884 
70S 

28.2 
99.0 
80.0 
17.9 
548.9 
7.0 
\         82.0 

8 

Coal  and  coke 

9 
10 
11 

Cottongoods 

Glass (a) 

12 
13 
14 

Machines  and  machinetr  .  ^. . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  .... 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Prrnting  and  publishing 

Tobacco 

15 
16 
17 

1 

8 

2t 

s 

118 
850 

8.0 

14.1 

14.9 



18 

Transportation 

19 
20 

Woolen  and  worated  goods 

Miscellaneous 

3 

1 

40 

10 

13.8 

ip.o 

Total  (a) 

117 

11 

106 

688 

428 

67,158 

617.5 

1 

MHWrn^^M^Ma'   ^n9ttA.PwMw9 


21 

Cotton  goods 

1 
1 
2 

1 

T 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

25 

14 

2 

12 

6.0 

22 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total 

23 
24 

5 

530 
462 

106.0 
83.0 

5 

2 

3 

42 

21 

1,004 

47.8 

SOUTH  €AIU>IiINA. 


25 

Printing  and  publishing 

TotaJ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

seirra  DAJKeTA. 


26 
27 

Printing  and  publishiitg 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

2 
99 

20 
99.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

101 

50.5 

a  Incloding  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
6  Not  Including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1884. 
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Table  XMW.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  placee 
filled  by  others. 

lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar. 
Kiittl 

Aggiegtiifi. 

Awe»st. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

2,680 
1,408 

67.0 
176.0 

40 
8 

$14,400 
15,000 

85,900 

«l,-MO 
2.090 

1 

2 

4,06» 

86.2 

48 

29.400 

8,600 

3,500 

PSBTHSiriiyAlllA. 


445 

3.775 

26,478 

246 

3,760 

822 

30 

238 

58,306 

90 

1,788 

13 

8 

1,529 

712 

13 

40 

1,461 

19.8 
151.0 
76.2 
82.0 
67.1 
35.8 
80.0 
21.6 
554.2 
22.6 
64.2 
13.0 

2.7 
68.8 
23.0 

6.6 
18.3 
76.9 

22 

1 

26 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
8 
510 

120,686 

87,000 

86,696 

6,170 

136.730 

79,908 

2,000 

29,946 

6,287,100 

9,238 

1,427,215 

7,149 

16,577 

28,689 

80,142 

130,360 

8,740 

34,877 

6.490 
17,000 
17.>90e. 

^^00 

126,4)90 

112,^84 

6,075 

982,  iGO 

76.460 

600 

6,760 

•8B2,fia) 

18.925 

972,976 

JOO 

76 

6,0SO 

14.485 

88,190 

1.690 

06,460 

8 

4 

851 
2 
63 
6 

5 

6 

20,470 

1,600 

^00 

1,009. 

315,542 

486 

176,170 

4,664 

6,685 

«,.6i7 

4,642 

2,960 

T,m 

7 

1 

8 
9 

2 

551 

4 

27 
1 
3 

26 

11 
2 
1 

19 

1 
(6) 

10 
11 
12 

2 

4 

13 
14 

15 

1 
19 

16 

1 

17 
18 

2 

19 

20 

644,251 

666.7 

5680 

57 

5  76 

8.476,472 

680,426 

2,516,729 

12 

93 

3,352 

462 

6.0 

93.0 

134.1 

83.0 

2 

1 
1 
14 

2,863  1 

21 

6,221               2,648 
c90,732           £28,880 
325,000             12,900 

1,660 
106,700 
S6Q.JQ00 

22 

24 

23 

24 

3,919 

93.3 

18 

24 

C424,816  j         c43,378 

868,200 

fMKJTM  CASaiilXA. 


1 

1.0 

1 

2,000 

690 

..^.,-- 

25 

1 

1.0 

1 

2,000 

600 

S4MJTH  OAlfi^TA* 


2 

2.0 
99.0 

1 

46 
17,640 

i        26 

99 

1 

.J        27 

I 

101 

60.5 

1 



1 

17,686 

j 

c  Not  including  1  lockont  included  In  general  lookout  ef  February  28, 1890,  MawachnaetAs. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOOKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

OBBGON— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Employees  before  lockouL 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Building  trades 

400 
60 

400' 

2 

Printing  and  publishing 

60 

Total 

460 

460 

1 

PENNSYIiVANIA.— Concluded. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Clothlne 

Coal  ana  coke 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Glass  (a) 

Machines  and  machinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas  . . 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco 

Transportation , 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total  (a) 


2,676 

1,570 

2,260 

353 

1,846 

5,255 

28 

497 

18,204 

881 

16,498 

126 

353 

780 

975 

18,572 

401 

1,838 


68,113 


1,806 


1,976 


78 

671 

1.634 


20 

105 

67 


211 


344 
965 


8,180 


4.482 
1,570 
2,260 

656 
3.822 
5,255 

106 

1,168 

19,888 

881 
16,518 

231 

420 

780 

1,186 

13,572 

745 
2,803 


76,298 


BHOBE  ISIiAND-Concluded. 


Cotton  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 

Total 


865 

86 

525 

2,986 


3,912 


215 


2,n9 


580 

86 

525 

5,440 


6,631 


SOUTH  CAROI4IN A— Concluded. 


25 


Printing  and  publishing. 
Total 


20 


20 


ao 


20 


SOUTH  BAKOTA— Concluded. 


26 

Printing  and  publishing 

13 
60 

13 
60 

27 

Miscellaneous    " 

Total 

73 

73 

a  Including  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
b  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— CJontinued. 
OREOON— GoDclnded. 


Km- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

400 
60 

400 
60 

400 
60 

875 
60 

875 
60 

375 
60 

1 

2 

460 

460 

460 

485 

435 

435 

PKNNSVIiVANIA— Concluded. 


4,438 
800 

1,220 
182 

2,868 

8,745 
103 

1,164 

8.934 
193 
12,678 
66 
252 
498 
980 

4,905 
737 

1,546 

2,654 

800 

1,705 

192 

1,008 

4,745 

26 

493 

17,635 

243 

18,521 

36 

185 

558 

848 

4,906 

393 

1,030 

1,784 

4,438 

800 
1,705 

217 
2,863 
4,745 

108 

1,164 

19.238 

243 

18,541 

70 

262 

558 
1,034 
4.906 

737 
1,630 

81 
376 
462 

40 
414 

47 

81 
875 
462 

40 

687 
47 

81 
260 
810 

8 

4 

6 

25 
1,855 

6 

273 

288 
12 

7 
8 

78 

671 

1,608 

9 

21 

6413 

61 

3,648 

23 

93 

813 

230 

4,886 

106 

30 

ib) 

61 

6418 

61 

8,663 

60 

93 

813 

266 

4,885 

15 

113 

10 

6282 

29 

2,882 

11 
12 

20 
34 
67 

5 
27 

IS 
14 

15 

180 

65 

3,900 

16 

186 

26 

17 

18 

344 
600 

9 
6 

19 

10 

20 

44.796 

50,976 

6,767 

67.743 

611,210 

6376 

511,586 

68.279 

RHODE  ISIjAND— Concluded. 


680 

29 

625 

5,440 


866 

29 

625 

2,936 


215 


2,504 


680 

29 

626 

5,440 


(c) 


(c) 


(0 


29  I 
24  '. 


29 


(C) 


21 
22 
28 
24 


6,674 


3,865 


2,719 


6,674 


d63 


id) 


d63  I 


d29 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


20  I 


20  ; 


20 


20 


20 


20 


15 


15 


15 


15 


SOUTH  DAKOTA-Concluded. 


13 


26 
27 


73 


73 


73 


c  Not  reported. 

dNot  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Continaed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Total 
lock- 

Ordered  by 
organixation. 

num- 
ber. 

Ves. 

Na 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

AgCTe- 

gatedays 

closed. 

ATenge 

days    ' 

closed.  1 

1 

Building  trades 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 

r 

1 

2 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
6 
7 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 



1 

2 

Clothinir 

' 

8 

Goal  and  colce - 

6 

532 

8&7  1 

4 

lipatherand  leather  goods 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Pr4atiag«iMlpuMi»hing 

Transportation 

6 
4 

2 

a90 

as6.6{ 

7 

1 

8 

Woolen  and  worsted  goodi.... 
Total 

1 

7S 

78.0 

16 

1 

15 

23 

9 

a635 

a79.4 

TEXAS. 


ITTAl 


vseMoirr. 


17    stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Total 


9 

Buildinsr  trades 

2 
1 

1 
1 
7 
1 

:::::::; 

2 

2 

1 

10 

Food  nrpnarations - 

1 

11 

Lunil)er 

! 

12 

Machines  and  machinery 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 

Total 

18 

14 

1                    ' 

13 

13 

13 

1   ■- 

1 

16 
16 

Printing  asnd  publtehiBg 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1.0' 
2.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

L5 

1 

1 

24 

5 

66§ 

11S.0 

.  1 

1 

24 

5 

66» 

113.0 

TlB«f!fIA. 


18 

Agricultural  implements 

Building  trades 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 

i* 

i* 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4' 

1 

10 

2 

1 
2 
1 
12 

19 

20 

Clothing 

21 

Cotton  goods 

1 

u 

ILO 

22 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Tobacco 

23 

24 

9 

145 

16.1 

Total 

13 

3 

10 

29 

m 

156 

15.6 

al7ot  Including  1  establishment  in  wbich  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 18M. 
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Tabm  XIV.— lockouts  FOR  STATES,  BY  INr^UgTRIES-<:!ontinued. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emploTed  or  plaeee 

filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mftr- 

ginal 

Aggregate. 

Avexa«e. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

28 
766 
683 

16 
a30 
150 

33 
157 

14.0 
i        127.7 
83.8 
16.0 
O30.0 
75.0 
16.5 
157.0 

2 

al 

2 

1 

$11,160 

11.839 

117,706 

480 

265,056 

13,100 

8,235 

16,808 

1560 
8.350 
4,500 

8600 
4,800 
18,000 
200 
60,000 
15,600 
1,500 
10,000 

1 

5 



2 

2 

3 

4 

(a)^ 

(a) 

1,500 

2,300 

1,075 

S80 

5 

7 



8 

« 1,763 

aSO.l  1            al4 

a6 

o2 

439,376 

13,514 

102,200 

TKXA9* 


43 
2 
28 
42 
73 
9 

21.5 
2.0 
28.0 
42.0 
10.4 
9.0 

1 

625 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
8,086 

100 

lao 

720 

1,000 

9 

10 

11 

200 
541 

12 

1 

6,200 

13 

14 

197 

15.2 

11 

' 

9,011 

1,581 

6,200 

# 



UTAH. 


1 

2 

1.0 
2.0 

1 
1 

88 
1,000 

20 

15 

16 

8 

1.5 

2 

1,088 

20 

vsjtsoirr* 


3,024 

126.0 

1 

23 

93.9<7^ 

4,579 

21,700 

17 

8,024 

126.0 

1 

23 

93,979               4,579 

21,700 

VIBCilBilA. 


14 
70 
8 
11 
47 
183 
232 

14.0 
7.0 
1.5 

11.0 

23.5 
183.0 

19.3 

1 

567 
7,400 

850 

2.581 

1,936 

1,500 

81,863 

106 

1,100 

405 

566' 

18 

10 
2 

19 

20 

1 

200 

800 

2,000 

6,150 

21 

1 
1 
4 

1 

764 
260 
2M 

22 

23 

8 

24 

560 

19.3 

18 

1 

10 

46,699 

2.828 

8,150 
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REPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR, 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

TENNE8SEB— Concluded. 


Mar- 
fiTinal 

Industries. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

BuildiniF  trades 

800 

64 
922 

85 
290 

84 
268 

20 

SOO 
80 

922 
87 

290 
84 

270 

120 

2 

Clothin? 

16 

S 

Coal  and  coke 

4 

Leather  and  leather  g^oods 

2 

5 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

6 

Printing  and  publishing 

7 

Transportation 

2 

100 

8 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total 

2,083 

120 

2,15S 

TKXAS-Concluded. 


Building  trades 

Food  preparations 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . . , 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting, 

Total , 


16 
100 

90 
187 

98 

12 


453 


12 


16 
100 

90 
140 
107 

12 


466 


UTAH— Concluded. 


15 

Printing  and  publishing 

25 
200 

25 
200 

16 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

225 

225 

VKRIIIONT— Concluded. 


17 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

698 

696 

Total 

698 

698 

VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


Agricultural  implements 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Tobacco  

Total 


85 
120 

30 
112 

42 

125 

1,403 


1,867 


2 

239 

2 


451 


694 


S5 
120 

S2 
351 

44 

125 

1,854 


2,561 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued, 
TENNESSEE— Concluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

96 
44 

862 
10 

290 
84 
78 

120 

96 
44 

859 
10 

290 

•     84 

73 

20 

95 
44 

859 
10 

290 
84 
78 

120 

16 
6 
207 
8 
o28 
7 
78 

15 
5 
207 
8 
o25 
7 
73 
20 

11 

1 

2 

206 

8 

a  15 

4 
8 

(o) 

100 

20 

1,618 

1,426 

100 

1,526 

a335 

a20 

a866 

a  246 

TEXAS— Concluded. 


11 

62 
76 
22 
76 
6 

11 
62 
76 
22 
66 
6 

11 
62 
76 
22 
75 
6 

5 
86 
60 
18 
60 

6 

6 
86 
60 
18 
65 

6 

9 

10 
40 

9 
88 

8 

10 

11 

12 

9 

6 

18 
14 

241 

232 

9 

241 

166 

5 

170 

96 

UTAH— Concluded. 


25 
200 

25 
200 

26 
200 

25 
160 

25 
160 

25 

16 

16 

226 

225 

226 

186 

185 

25 

VERMONT— Concluded. 


618 

618 

618 

802 

802 

802 

17 

618 

618 

618 

802 

802 

802 

VIRGINIA-Concluded. 


15 

74 

6 

851 

20 

40 

1,839 

15 

74 

6 

112 

20 

40 

1,898 

15 
74 
6 
851 
20 
40 
1,889 

18 

68 
6 

88 
5 

40 

19 

20 

289 

21 

20 
4 
17 

2 

22 

4 

87 

4 
4 
11 

22 

23 

441 

20 

24 

2,846 

1,665 

680 

2,846 

109 

22 

181 

69 
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6dd  REPORT    (>F   THE    eOMMISSI(XGr£&  OF   LABOR. 

Tabub  XIV.— lockouts  FOE  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Coatinued. 

l¥ASIllN«Tatt* 


Mar- 

Industries. 

ill 

Ordered  by 
organiiation. 

ber. 

Yw. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
ekMed. 

Aggre- 
gate dayi 
closed. 

days 

cloecd. 

1 

Bcewlng         .      .         

■t 

1          1 

i* .._.... 

4 
1 
18 
t 
2 
1 
3 
X 

\ 

2 

BuildiDg  trades 

:::::::::•:::::::::: 

3 

Clothing 

16 

1 
2 

1,108 

7 
28 

61.6 

4 

OoaI  and  colte 

7.0 

5 

Food  preparationB ,. 

UO 

6 

Printing  and  publishing 

Transportation 

7 

5 

20 

4.0 

8 

MifloellaneoTB 

Total 

n 

1 

U) 

88 

26 

1,163 

4L7 

IVBAT  vuEuaoriA. 


9  !  Coal  and  e<d^ ' 

10  !  Glass 1 

11  '  Metals  and  metallic  goods  — I 

12  I  Pottery,  earthenware,  etc ' 

13  I  Printing  and  publishing ! 

I    '        Total I 


16 


5 

475 

95.0 

2 

118 

59.0 

7 

796 

113.7 

1 

92 

92.0 


15 


1,481  , 


98.: 


iriSCONSlN* 


14 

1 
8 
1 
2 
1 

1 
3 
3 

4 
2 

4 
1 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

2* 

1 

i' 

2' 

1 
2 

3* 

3 
4 

8* 

1 

8 
20 
2 
3 

1 
2 
11 
3 
8 

A 

6 

1 

15 

Building  trades 

16 

152 

9.6 

16 

ClothinfiT  ......                    .... 

17 

Cooperage 

1 

4 

4.0 

5.0" 
12.0 
18.0 
21.0 

18 

FooS  preparations 

19 

Furniture 

1 

11 
2 

1 

5 
1S2 
36 
21 

20 

Lumber 

21 
22 
23 

Machines  and  machinerv 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . . . 

Printing  and  publi^$hing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.. 
Tobacco 

24 
25 

U 

96 

8.2 

26 

Total 

28 

8 

20 

76 

4& 

440 

10.2 

WVOxUlNG. 


27 

Coal  and  coke 

1 

1 

1 

1  [ 

33 

38.0  ' 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 L 

33 

8S.0, 

1 

a  Not  reported.. 
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Tamim  Xir.— lookouts  for  states,  by  LN^DUSTRIES-^Oantinued. 

WAJSHIlMiTaN. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  pkioefl 
fined  by  others. 

Establlsbments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mta- 

giaal 

Aggregate. 

^''«««^      c^S'ed. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

nusB- 

56 

14 

1,108 

28 

1 

20 

15 

14.0                   4 
14.0                    1 
61.6                   1 
7.0                   1 
14.0                   2 
1.0                   1 
4.0                   6 
15.0  1                 1 

•2,450 

900 

18,820 

6,400 

6,000 

49 

1,500 

150 

8786 

608 

2,608 

$1,800 

1 

2 

16 

2 

4,440 

1,080 

10,880 

3 
4 



5 

6 

.  ... 

............ 

7 



8 

* 

1,249 

37.8  1               16 

15                 2 

35,269 

3,894 

17,240 

WJBST  VlKCIlltilA. 


475 

118 

796 

92 

3 

95.0 
59.0 
113.7 
92.0 
3.0 

4 

1 
2 

91,000 

85,000 

212,000 

24,570 

180 

5.000 

«8,880 
98,080 
66,860 

9 

10 

7 
1 
1 

11 

12 

W 

13 

1,484 

92.8 

13 

3 

412,750 

635,078 

139,500 

wascwutsm. 


296 

588 

214 

18 

72 

18 

132 

64 

57 

843 

122 

80 

2 

87.0 
26.9 
107.0 

6.0 
72.0 

9.0 
12.0 
18.0 
19.0 
W.2 
11.1 
16.0 

2.0 

8 
19 
2 
2 
1 
2 
11 
2 
2 
6 

230,500 

8,315 

1,950 

1,008 

15,550 

6.550 

88,785 

29,906 

SO.&IO 

12,864 

5,520 

2,617 

250 

11,000 
450 
480 

888,880 

4,080 

880 

26 

6,080 

1,080 

80,800 

86,080 

27,180 

8,880 

2,885 

8.488 

14 

1 

15 

16 

1 

17 

400 

225 

1,100 

2,858 

2,860 

4,586 

600 

111 

18 

19 

20 

1 
1 
1 
11 
2 
1 

21 

22 

23 

24 

8 

25 

26 

1,946 

25.6 

67 

19 

383,  M4 

24,301 

623,100 

33 

33.0 

1 

16,278 

4,800 

27 

83 

88.0 

1 

15,278 

4,800 

5 Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 

UTASUIIfOTON— Ck>ncladed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Industries. 

Employees  before  lockout 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Brewing 

45 

815 

151 

800 

SO 

18 

45 
815 
151 
900 

2 

Building  trades 

8 

Clothing 

4 

Goal  an^  coke 

5 

Food  j)reparation8 

V 

6 

Printing  and  publishing 

7 

Transportation 

275 
20 

275 

8 

Miscellaneous 



4£\ 

eo 

Total 

M  1 

1,154 

40 

i,m 

HTBST  VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


9 

Coal  and  coke 

1,450 
750 

2,019 

245 

12 

1,450 
760 

2,019 
816 
15 

10 

Glaas 

u 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

12 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

70 
3 

18 

Printing  and  publishing 

Total 

4,476 

73 

4,549 

^WISOONSIN-Concluded. 


Brewing 

Building  trades 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Total 


2,600 

803 

16 

125 

600 

275 

2,180 

1,790 

1,480 

255 

180 

86 

150 


9,940 


81 


2,600 

803 

80 

125 

600 

279 

2,180 

1,790 

1.430 

291 

180 

lis 

150 


10,021 


UTirollIINCt— Concluded. 

27 

Coal  and  coke 

173 

173 

Total 

173 

173 
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Table  XIV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  STATES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 
WASHINOTON--Concluded. 


Em- 
ployees 
•locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num— 
ber. 

19 
15 
151 
800 
SO 
14 
275 
17 

19 

15 

151 

800 

80 

14 

275 

7 

19 

16 

151 

800 

80 

14 

275 

17 

10 
12 
8 
250 
20 
11 
200 
5 

10 

12 

8 

250 

20 

11 

200 

A 

6 

1 

2- 

S- 

250 
10 
11 

4 

5^ 

ft- 

7' 

10 

3 

s 

1 

821 

811 

10 

821. 

516 

8  1               519  j               277 

UTEST  VIRGINIA-Concluded. 


1,448 
126 

2,019 

315 

8 

1,448 
750 

2,019 

245 

2 

1,448 

750 

•      2,019 

815 

8 

1 

9^ 
lo- 
ll 
12: 
18. 

(..... 

v/^y/^y//^y^y/^'.v.'^ 

70 

1 

1 

5|                  1 

6 

6 

8,911 

4,464. 

71 

4,535 

5,                  1 

6 

6 

TVTSCONSIN— Concluded. 


280 
268 

13 
105 

74 

65 

2,130 

1,409 

196 

93 
145 

56 
125 

280 
268 

13 
106 

74 

280 
268 

18 
105 

74 

180 

2,130 

1,447 

455 

98 
170 

56 
125 

230 

150 

18 

230 

150 

13 

175 
150 
13 

14^ 

15- 

1ft- 

ir 

25 

57 
100 
70 
80 

84 

25 
57 
100 
70 
80 

18^ 

180 

SO 

19 

2,180 

1,447 

455 

85 

170 

56 

126 

20- 

40 
40 
34 

21 

22: 

8 

23 

24 

35 

45 

80 

13 

25 

26 

4,911 

5,888 

8 

5,846 

844  1                 45 

889 

496 

DTYOJIING— Concluded. 


178 

178 

178 

150 

150 

27 

173 

178 

173 

150 

150 

LAB  1901- 


-41 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE   COJOCISSIONEB   OF   LABOK. 


Tabxjb  XV.— lockouts  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES. 
AGRIdJI«TUI&AI«  UWPUBMBNTS. 


Mar- 

gituU 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organisation. 

Establishment 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

gate  days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
cloeed. 

1 

Iowa                             . 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
8 
1 

2 

Ohio 

8 

Virginia  .    .            

Total 

4 

4 

5 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


4 

California 

1 
1 
1 
2 
38 
4 
5 
2 
5 

8* 

i' 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
80 
4 
4 

4* 

4 
1 
1 
2 
163 
4 
70 

4 

1 

52 

1 

KLO 
1.0 

5 

Connecticut 

6 

Illinois 

7 

Maine 

1 
158 
8 
29 
24 
21 

1 
8,284 
42 
946 
496 
431 

1.0 
21.5 
14.0 
82.6 
».7 
20l5 

8 

Massachusetts 

9 

New  Hampshire 

10 

New  York 

11 

Ohio 

12 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

59 

12 

47 

292 

236 

5,253 

22.3 

BRE^riNG. 


18 

California 

2 

4" 

i" 

2 

29 
5 

1 
4 
5 
4 
1 

80 
15 
4 
8 

14 

Colorado 

15 

Connecticut 

16 

Illinois 

17 

Mifwouri 

18 

Nebraska 

19 

New  Jersey 

1 
78 

1 
175 

1.0 

20 

New  York 

2.2 

21 

Pennsylvania 

22 

Washington ., 

23 

Wisconsin 

Total 

16 

5 

11 

166 

79 

176 

2.2  ; 

1 

BBICK. 


21 
25 

Illinois 

8 

1 

8 

1 

45 
4 

17 

4 

386 
28 

22.7 
7.0 

New  York 

Total 

4 

4 

49 

21 

414 

19.7 

BCJULDING  TBADES. 


26 

California 

2 
2 

1 
3 
15 
3 

1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
8 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

4 

i' 

3* 

i" 

11 
2 

2 

"5 

53 

3,178 

115 

5 

1 

2 

14 

.1 

77 

18 

9 

_^  _           1 

27 

Colorado 

10 

254 

25.4 

28 

Florida 

29 

Georgia 

42 

2,898 

107 

5 

264 

240,290 

2,943 

100 

"**  6.3 
82.9 
90.3 
20.0 

80 

Illinois 

81 

Indiana 

32 

Kansas 

83 

Kentucky  

34 

Maryland 

1 
5 
1 

89 
18 
9 

8 
62 
35 

920 
89 

189 

8.0 
10.4 
85.0 
28.6 

4.9 
21.0 

35 

Massachusetts 

36 

Michigan 

37 

Minnesota 

88 

Montana 

89 

New  Jersey 

a  Including  strikes  of  May  8,  1887,  and  May  11,  1887. 
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Tabi*  XV.— lockouts  FOB  INDU8TMES,  BY  STATES. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  ptftces 
flll^  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Maf> 

ginal 

Ay«n«e. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Wageloas. 

Assistance. 

ber. 

1 

1.0 

1 
8 

188 

87.881 

567 

1 

197             65.7 
14             14.0 

11,308 
105 

$30,000 

2 

1 

3 

212  1           42.^ 

4 

1 

88,036 

1,413 

80,000 

BO^Tft  AMU  8BKIBS. 


52 
1 

30 
50 

1,585 
636 
445 

18.0 
1.0 
80.0 
25.0 
25.8 
14.0 
22.6 
26.5 
19.3 

4 

12,000 

110 

8,000 

1,613 

817.789 

81.000 

180,307 

133,  111 

120,586 

285,975 

4,225 

02,964 

85^918 

33,260 

4 

1 

1 
1 

46 
8 
24 
24 
22 

5 

1,000 

250 

43,292 

6 

1 
115 

7 

2 
1 
86 

8 
9 

10 

6,500 

10 
11 

1 

5,000 

12 

7,.055 

84.2 

122 

43 

127 

1.804.466 

56,012 

8T7,867 

lExniiQ. 


8,454 

120 

3 

91 

5 

84 

1 

1,528 

8.775 

56 

296 

291.5 
24.0 

3.0 
22.8 

1.0 
21.0 

1.0 
19.0 
151.0 
14.0 
37.0 

29 

11,020 

12,456 

350 

4,660 

180.000 

100,000 

21 

92,673 

37,000 

2,450 

230,500 

8,115 
1,707 

18 

5 
1 
4 
5 
4 
1 
79 

10,000 

800 

1.500 

25,000 

40,000 

14 

15 

222 

42,000 

8,965 

16 

17 

18 

19 

i 

25 

46.700 

17,000 

786 

11,000 

299,700 

125,000 

1,800 

500,000 

20 

21 

4 
8 

22 

23 

i 

14,408 

86.8 

Ul 

55 

671, 180 

131,495 

1,008,800 

1,730 
28 

38.4 
7.0 

27 

18 
4 

125,790 
616 

2,155 

6,190 
1,000 

24 

25 

1,758 

35.9 

27 

22 

126,406 

2,155 

7,190 

BCII^DINCI 


10 

268 

295 

896 

048,438 

5,437 

915 

4 

7 

156 

50 

189 

5.0 
22.8 
50.0 
16.9 
202.5 
47.8 
183.0 

4.0 

8.5 
11.1 
50.0 
28.5 

4.9 
21.0 

1 
4 
5 
12 

5 

1 
2 
12 

1 
8 

1.131 

1,720 

824 

16.666 

18.429.463 

61.120 

2,500 

1  72^ 

1.182 

85,025 

85.000 

63.855 

51,638 

1,530 

650 

1,000 

9,500 

11,700 

a7,608,875 

12,000 

760 

50O 

26 

27 

28 

41 

1,084 
22 

200 

al86,802 

2,900 

335 

911 

29 

80 

81 

82 

83 

34 

1 

1 

1 
89 

n 

8,810 
8,500 
8,851 

802,416 
50,000 
72.800 

85 
86 

88 

7 

37 

38 

9 

768 

89 

5  Not  including  11  establishmento  not  reported. 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS -FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continned. 
AGRICUI^TIJttAIi  iniPIJEMBNT»-<k>ncladed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

Iowa 

75 

75 
2,000 

2 

Ohio 

3 

Virginia 

85! 

Total 

2,110 

2,110 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Concluded. 


4 

California 

467 

85 

225 

485 

17,169 

1,208 

2,585 

2,586 

2,676 

100 
22 

100 

190 
7,577 

482 
1,299 
1,6S0 
1,806 

567 

67 

t& 

e25 

24.746 

1^686 

8,884 

4.186 

4,482 

5 

Connecticut 

6 

Illinois 

7 

Maine 

8 

Massachusetts 

9 

New  Hamnshire 

10 

New  York 

11 

Ohio 

12 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

27,881 

18,176 

40,50? 

BRE^riNG— Concluded. 


13 

California 

486 

258 

17 

889 

5,000 

160 

12 

5,509 

1,570 

45 

2,600 

486 

263 

17 

429 

5,000 

ISO 

12 

5,510 

1.570 

45 

2,600 

14 

Colorado 

15 

Connecticut 

16 

Illinois 

40 

17 

MlMOuri 

18 

Nebraska 

19 

New  Jersey 

20 

New  York 

1 

21 

Pennsylvania - 

22 

Washington 

23 

Wisconmn 

Total 

16,031 

41 

16,072 

BRICK— Concluded. 


24 

Illinois 

2,060 
54 

^1S 

25 

New  York 

Total 

2,114 

2.U4 

BUIIiDING  TRADES— Continued. 


26 

California 

860 

115 

64 

2,242 

100,402 

20 

80 

80 

693 

1,100 

2,245 

123 

84 

860 

115 

64 

2,242 

100,412 

1,090 

20 

80 

» 

693 

1,100 

2,245 

123 

84 

27 

Colorado 

28 

Florida 

29 

Georgia 

80 

Illinois 

10 

31 

Indiana         .. 

82 

Kansas 

88 

Kentucky 

84 

Maryland 

35 

Massachusetts 

36 

Michigan 

87 

Minnesota 

88 

Montana 

89 

New  Jersey 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
AGHIClJIiTURAIi  IMPUBRlElinrS-Concluded. 


out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout 

Map. 
glnal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

85 

885 

15 

50 

865 

15 

50 

865 

16 

8 
790 

8 
790 

1 

80 

2 

3 

915 

930 

930 

793 

793 

80 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES-Concluded. 


556 

67 

125 

290 

21,393 

843 

8,570 

4,144 

4,438 

456 

85 

126 

190 

15,536 

1,063 

2,871 

2,494 

2,654 

100 
22 

556 

57 

125 

290 

22,873 

1,460 

8,570 

4,144 

4,438 

4 

2 

125 

90 

1,545 

157 

261 

556 

81 

2 
126 
90 
2,124 
157 
265 
986 
81 

6 

6 

100 
6,837 

897 
1,199 
1,650 
1,784 

20 
636 
167 
147 

7 

679 

8 
9 

14 
880 

10 
11 

81 

12 

35,416 

24,924 

12,089 

37,013 

2,807 

978 

8,780 

1,041 

BRE  WINCt— Concluded. 


147 

173 
16 
40 

400 

75 

10 

5,072 

800 
19 

230 

147 

178 
16 
40 

400 

75 

10 

5,262 

800 
19 

280 

147 

173 
16 
40 

400 

75 

10 

6,263 

800 
19 

230 

13 

4 
5 

40 
860 

40 

4 

5 
40 
350 
40 

4 

14 

15 

18 

16 

17 

10 

18 

19 

1 

1,601 

875 

10 

280 

1,601 

876 

10 

280 

1,398 

250 

6 

176 

20 

21 



22 

23 

6,982 

7,172 

1 

7,173 

2,665 

2,655 

1,861 

BRICK— Concluded. 


2,060 
54 

2,060 
54 

2,060 
64 

1 

24 

1 

25 

2,114 

2,114 

2,114 

i 

1 

BUIIiDINO  TRADES— Continued. 


76 
48 
19 

1,086 
79,726 

1,040 
20 
19 
48 
542 

1,100 

1,089 
72 
84 

76 

96 

19 

1,066 

96,078 

1,040 

20 

19 

80 

642 

1,100 

1,164 

128 

84 

76 

96 

19 

1,086 

96,088 

1,040 

20 

19 

80 

612 

1,100 

1,164 

123 

84 

?fi 

27 

18 

78 

2,100 

60 

20 

19 

88 

170 

150 

128 

18 
78 
2,100 
50 
20 
19 
88 
170 
150 
128 

18 

28 

29 

10 

1,062 
26 
10 
19 

80 

81 

82 

88 

8^ 

102 
150 
120 

86 

S< 

8^ 

» 

89 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOE  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATESr-Oontinaed. 
BVllJMlfii  TBAmBS-^Omtintied. 


Ifor- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
out. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

BstabUshmenta. 

ber. 

Y«. 

No. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 

closed. 

1 

New  York 

27 

4 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

9 
2 

i" 

i" 

i' 

18 
2 
1 
5 

1 
2 

i* 

1 

1,042 
40 
40 
862 
2 
2 

le 

1 
20 

428 
19 
40 

212 

7,298 
274 
640 

1,931 

17.8 
14.4 
16.0 
8.0 

2 

Ohio 

3 

Oregon 

4 

PeniMylvania 

5 

Tennessee 

6 

Texas 

7 

Virginia 

8 

Wastiington 

9 

Wisconan 

16 

162 

9.6 

Total 

96 

28 

C7 

6,001 

8,875 

255,484 

66.1 

CAltPBTIlfCi. 


10 

New  York 

1 
8 

1 
8 

1 
8 

1 

109 

109.0 

11 

Pennpyl  vania 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

1 

109 

109.0 

CARRIAGES  AND  l^AGOfiS. 


12 

Ohio 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

10.0 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

10.0 

CIiOTfiONC^ 


13 

California 

2 

41 

4* 

2 

12 
1 

i* 

2 

29 

2 

4 

4 

86 
2 

64 
8 
1 
1 
1 

40 

29 
1 

42 
1 

28 
1,647 

56 
6 
2 

18 
2 

14 

Connecticut 

82 
2 
81 

2,972 

14 

/420 

86.2 

7.0 

/14.0 

15 

Georgia 

16 

Illinois 

17 

Indiana 

18 

Iowa 

19 

Kentucky 

20 

Maine 

21 

Maryland 

40 
29 

200 
621 

5.0 
21.4 

22 
23 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

24 

Missouri 

89 
1 

790 
8 

20.8 
8.0 

25 

Nebraska 

26 

New  Jersey 

27 

New  York 

1.446 
6 

49,299 
189 

84.1 
23.2 

28 

Pennsylvania 

29 

Tennessee 

30 

Virginia 

81 

Washington 

18 

1,108 

61.6 

82 

Wisconmn „ 

Total 

100 

20 

80 

2,084 

1,6»4 

/56,566 

/32.8 

a  Not  including  121  establbibments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  11  establistunents  not  reported, 
d  Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois. 

e  Including  strikes  of  May  8, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  but  not  including  1  establishment  not 
reported. 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOB  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATE&-C<mUnued. 

Qtlnaed. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Arerage. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bee 

38,539 

298 

2,680 

26,478 

28 

43 

70 

14 

538 

37.0 
7.6 
67.0 
75.2 
14-C 
2L5 
7.0 
14.0 
26.9 

a284 

32 

40 

851 

2 

1 

10 
1 

19 

al 

a630 
8 

9726,308 

25.533 

14.400 

86.695 

11.160 

625 

7,400 

900 

8.315 

$150,224 

2.500 

5,000 

17,000 

500 

120 

1,100 

600 

450 

dS106.189 

12,120 

1.600 

112,  OM 

600 

1.000 

600 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4.060 

9 

722,638 

144.5 

08,014 

an 

a  1,849 

c  19, 584, 164 

d389,471  1  «8,865,083 

CARPSnifCU 


109 
246 

109.0 
82.0 

1 
2 

400,000 
5,170 

6,000 

250,000 
6,075 

10 

1 

11 

855 

88.8 

3 

1 

405,170 

6,000 

255,075 

CASRIACIBS  AND  WAO#N8. 


11 

5.5 

2 

3,650 

5.000 

12 

11 

5.5 

2 

3,650 

5,000 

d^THlllU* 


5810 

8,555 

14 

61 
1 

15 

360 

621 

10 

881 

73 

332 

64,121 

3,760 

766 

3 

1,108 

214 

5270.0 
41.3 

7.0 

/33.3 

33.0 

61.0 

LO 
15.0 

9.0 
21.4 
10.0 
21.0 
73.0 
11.9 
S2.9 
67.1 
127.7 

1.5 

61.6 

107.0 

1 
61 

3 
24 

4.585 

840,401 

240 

101,540 

720 

350 

1,440 

7,000 

8,000 

48.502 

1.000 

10,662 

1,000 

20,120 

2.156,991 

136,730 

11,839 

850 

18,820 

1,950 

345 
59,586 

2,000 
888,250 

13 

1 

2 

/30 

14 
15 

/30 

'I 

25,808 
100 

102,70) 
160 
600 

16 
17 

1 

1 
1 

18 

490 
800 

iff) 

^4.640 

19 

........... 

600 

1,000 

8,2H) 

250 

4,640 

460 

4,200 

628.278 

262,650 

4,600 

20 

40 
29 

21 

22 

1 
2 
1 
4 
114 
53 
1 
2 
1 
2 

23 

7 

33 

1,285 

325 

5,900 

143,106 

20.470 

3.350 

405 

2,608 

480 

24 
25 

24 

26 

181 

27 
28 

5 

29 

80 

15 

2 

4,440 
600 

31 
32 

A68,902 

A38.9 

/276 

/191 

/1, 566 

8,367,740 

i 269, 698 

1,423,418 

/Not  incmding  1  Mteblkhmait  in  wfaicfa  lockout  was  stUl  pending  March  1, 1901. 
a  Not  reported. 

h  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported  and  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pend- 
ing March  1, 1901. 
i  Not  Including  40  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BIJII«DIivo  TKADES— OonclQded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

New  York 

19,645 
433 
400 
2,260 
800 
16 
120 
815 
803 

6 

19,650  i 

2 

Ohio 

433  - 

3 

Oregon 

400  t 

4 

Pennsylvania 

2,260 

5 

Tennessee 

30O 

16 
120 

6 

Texas ^ 

7 

Virginia 

8 

Washington '. 

316  ' 

9 

Wiscon^ 

308 

Total 

182,890 

15 

132,906 

CARPBTINO— Concluded. 

10 

New  York 

1,200 
353 

2,800 
803 

8.600 
656 

11 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

1,563 

2,603 

4.1W' 

CAttttlAOBS  ANO  WACK>N8-Concluded. 

12 

Ohio 

685 

80 

665 

Total 

686 

80 

565 

CliOTHING— Concluded. 

13 

California 

100 

10,896 

22 

1,235 

12 

8 

47 

60 

850 

721 

40 

445 

8 

1,971 

82,767 

1,846 

64 

80 

151 

16 

206 
5,037 

305 

15,432 

22 

1,495 

12 

13 

47 

85 

600 

1,270 

160 

843 

8 

2,58S 

69,125 

"•"^ 

S2 

161 

80 

14 

Connecticut 

16 

Georgia 

16 

Illinois 

260 

17 

Indiana 

18 

Iowa 

5 

19 

Kentucky 

20 

Maine 

36 
250 
649 
120 
898 

21 

Maryland 

22 

Massachusetts 

23 

Minnesota 

24 

Missouri 

25 

Nebraska 

26 

New  Jersey 

612 

86,358 

1,976 

16 

2 

27 

New  York 

28 

Pennsylvania 

29 

Tennessee 

80 

Virginia 

31 

Washington 

82 

Wisconsin 

14 

Total   

60,278 

46,837 

96.116 

a  Not  Including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
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Table  XV.—LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
BUII^INO  TRADBS-Ooncluded. 


out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

16,278 

829 

400 

1,220 

96 

11 

74 

16 

268 

16,614 

389 

400 

1,706 

96 

11 

74 

16 

268 

16,614 

889 

400 

1,706 

96 

11 

74 

15 

268 

a635 

69 

876 

462 

15 

5 

63 

12 

160 

(a) 

a686 

69 

876 

462 

16 

6 

63 

12 

160 

a248 

1 

2 

875 

810 

11 

g 

4 

5 

6 

40 

7 

8 

160 

» 

103,603 

120,047 

10 

120,067 

a4,662 

(a. 

o4,662 

a2,640 

CA  R  PBTINCt— Concluded . 


8,600 
182 

1,200 
192 

2,800 
26 

8,600 
217 

• 

800 
40 

200 

600 
40 

10 

11 

8,682 

1,892 

2,326 

3,717 

340 

200 

640 

CARRIAGES  AND  DrA€M>NS— Concluded. 


285 

220 

16 

235 

96 

95 

12 

286 

220 

16 

236 

95 

95 

CLOTfillNCt-Concluded. 


34 

1,196 

8 

4 

16 

18 

600 

1,270 

20 

479 

8 

1,188 

46,660 

2,363 

44 

6 

151 

13 

84 

10,069 

22 

1,135 

8 

4 

40 

18 

850 

721 

20 

839 

8 

1,097 

27,606 

1,008 

44 

6 

161 

13 

84 

14,668 

22 

1,296 

8 

4 

40 

18 

600 

1,270 

20 

479 

8 

1,417 

61,156 

2,863 

44 

6 

161 

18 

10 
296 
6 
(6) 

10 
805 
6 
(ft) 

2 
106 

13 

4,599 

9 

14 
15 

160 

(b) 

(b) 

16 
17 

4 

16 
14 

•   4 
16 
14 

4 
12 

18 

19 

20 

250 
649 

21 

49 

20 

49 

8 

200 

1,670 

414 

6 

5 

8 

18 

51 

100 

•20 

49 

8 

225 

2,688 

687 

6 

6 

8 

18 

22 

23 

140 

36 

24 

25 

820 

88,660 

1,356 

25 
968 
273 

26 

289 
288 

27 
28 
29 

80 

31 

13 

32 

67, 4M 

42,583 

41,023 

83,606 

6  2,687 

61,326 

64,013 

6749 

b  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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Table  XV,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Cantmned. 

€OAI«  AIf9  COKIB. 


Mar- 

^nal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

• 

niun- 
ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

Atenige 

days 

closed. 

1 

A labftTPii  ,-^,-r,T.T„ tT 

1 
1 

10 
4 
2 
8 
1 
1 
4 
S 
6 
1 
8 
1 

1 

12 

5 

1 

2 

Colorado 

1 

10 

4 

10 
1 

7 
a827 
184 
136 
183 
20 

399* 

312 

532 

7 

475 
33 

7.0 

a  91. 9 

61.3 

136.0 

91.5 

20.0 

99.' 8' 

89.0 
88.7 
7.0 
95.0 
33w0 

3 

Illinoifi 

4 

Iowa 

5 

Kentucky 

i* 

2 
3 

6 

Montana - 

7 

New  Mexico 

8 

North  Dakota 

9 

Ohio 

10 

11 

Tennessee 

12 

Wafihincrton 

18 

Wert  Virginia 

14 

Wyoming 

Total »..- 

45 

1 

44 

56 

43 

as,  115 

a74.2 

COOPfiKAGE. 


16 

niinnis 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

i* 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
9 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

7 
107 
166 
80 
82 
14 
4 

7.0 

53.5 

166.0 

ao.o 

41.0 
14.0 
4.0 

16 

Indiana 

17 

Michigan 

18 

Minnesota ,. 

19 

New  York 

20 

Ohio 

21 

Wisconsin 

Total 

12 

1 

11 

21 

9 

410 

45.6 

COTTON  AND  UTOOI^EN  CK>ODS. 


22 

New  York 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

18  1 

30| 

18.0 
30.0 

23 

PenuHylvania 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

48  1 

24.0 

COTTON  €lOODS. 


24 

Connecticut 

6 

2 

2' 

i* 

6 

i* 

8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

17 

11 

2 

1 

14 
11 
2 

1 

67 
666 
45 
10 
15 
210 
197 
12 
11 

11.2 
74.0 
45.0 
10.0 
15.0 
i5.0 
17.9 
6.0 
11.0 

25 

Georgia  - 

26 

MftinA 

27 

Massiichusetts 

28 

New  York 

29 

North  Carolina 

80 

Pennsylvania 

31 

Rhode' Island 

32 

Virginia 

Total 

20 

3 

17 

51 

46 

1,283 

26.8 

lK>IfnB:STIC  SERVICB. 


83 

Illinois 

1 
2 
4 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
15 

1 

34 

Minnesota 

35 

New  York 

86 

Ohio 

Total 

8 

8 

5 

20 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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Iabl*  XV.— lockouts  FOB  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Contxnucd. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emplojed  or  places 

filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
gtofti 

Aggregate. 

Ayecage. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bee 

95 

7 

al,206 

276 

138 

501 

45 

30 

899 

822 

588 

7 

475 

33 

19.0 

7.0 

al09.6 

68.8 

69.0 

168.0 

45.0 

80.0 

99.8 

85.8 

83.3 

7.0 

95.0 

33.0 

5 

119,260 

1.444 

422,818 

99,575 

15,468 

248,875 

10,000 

860 

41,768 

79,908 

117,706 

5,400 

91.000 

15,278 

9800 

1 

I 
•   6 

2 

1 

6 

2.340 
5,000 

•60,845 
65y000 

2,500 
275,000 

2,000 

8 
4 

1 
1 

5 

2 

14,100 

6 

7 

8 

1 
2 
2 

950 
1,500 
4,500 

78y760 
76,450 
18,600 

1,000 
63,500 

4,SfXi 

9 

1 

10 
11 

12 

1 

5,666 

13 

14 

a  4, 119 

a  74.9 

83 

9 

14 

1,168,830 

33,690 

637,855 

COOPKKAGB. 


7 

107 

837 

33 

82 

270 

18 

7.0 
53.5 
112.3 
83.0 
41.0 
80.0 

6.0 

1 

70 
2,600 
5,165 
11,550 
6,500 
8,138 
1,008 

25 
1,000 
1.000 
5,000 
1,700 

^^ 

15 

2 
1 

456 
5U 
880 
150 

16 

2 

1 

17 

18 

2 
9 
2 

19 

20 

1 

21 

854 

40.7 

16 

5 

85,081 

1,530 

10,887 

COTTON  AX9  WOOUSK  COOl 


18 
30 

18.0 
30.0 

1 

14.500 
2,000 

6,400 
500 

22 

1 

500 

23 

48 

24.0 

1 

1 

16,500 

500 

6,900 

COTTON  eooi 


67 
840 

45 
195 

15 
595 
238 

12 

11 

11.2 
93.3 
45.0 
65.0 
15.0 
35.0 
21.6 
6.0 
11.0 

4 

5 
1 
8 
1 

17 
2 
2 

1 

1 
4 

29.888 

171,900 

73,593 

28,217 

4.600 

40.000 

29,946 

2.863 

2,581 

800 
22,409 
3,295 

18,050 
83,061 

24 
25 

26 

60 

27 

28 

8,000 
1.000 

6,600 
6,750 

29 

1 

8 

80 
81 

1 

200 

82 

2,018 

89.6 

85 

3 

13 

878,588 

30,504 

108,  111 

IIOMBSTIO  8BBV1CB. 


4 
13 
55 

8 

2.0 
6.5 
8.7 
8.0 

2 

1 
5 

200 

815 

2,600 

160 

100 

1,000 

100 

76 

33 

1 

10 
1 

50 
870 

84 

85 

86 

76 

8.8 

12 

8 

3,165 

920 

1,275 
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Tabm!  XV.— lockouts  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  iY  STATES— Continued, 
COAIi  AND  €OfiLE--Concludcd. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockont. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

A TftbaiD A  ...*... ....-..«.. ..r... 

800 
118 

2,288 

1,410 
280 
660 
200 
40 
931 

5,255 
922 
800 

1,460 
173 

800 
118 

2.283 

1,410 
230 
660 
200 
40 
931 

5,255 
922 
900 

1,450 
173 

2 

Colorado 

8 

Illinois 

4 

Iowa -. 

6 

Kentucky 

a 

Montana 

7 

New  Mexico 

8 

North  Dakota 

9 

Ohio 

10 

Pennsylvania 

11 

Tennessee 

12 

Washington 

13 

West  Virginia... 

14 

Wyoming 

Total 

14,772 

14.772 

COOPBRAOK-Concluded. 


15 

Illinois 

7 
108 
101 
175 
109 
668 
125 

7 
108 
101 
175 
109 
668 
125 

16 

Indiana 

17 

Michigan 

18 

Minn  esota 

19 

New  York 

20 

Ohio 

21 

Wisconsin 

Total 

1,293 

1,298 

COTTON  AND  UTOOIiEN  GOODS-Ooncluded. 


22 

New  York 

250 
28 

600 

78 

1 
750 

,      23 

Pennsylvania 

106 

I 

Total 

278 

678 

856 

COTTON  GOODS— Concluded. 


24 

Connecticut 

1.344 

1,641 
727 

1,295 
202 

1,500 
497 
865 
112 

1,751 

1,718 
973 

1,657 
254 

1,200 
671 
215 
239 

3.096 

S.S59 

1,700 

2,9S2 

456 

2.700 

1,168 

580 

851 

25 

Georgia 

26 

Maine 

27 

Massachusetts 

28 

New  York 

29 

North  Carolina 

O 

Pennsylvania 

81 

Rhode  Island 

52 

Virginia 

Total 

7,683 

8,678 

16,361 

DOmESTIC  SERVICE— Concluded. 


83 

Illinois 

140 
90 

251 
81 

20 

160 
90 

256 
40 

34 

Minnesota 

35 

New  York 

5 
9 

86 

Ohio 

Total 

512 

34 

546 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Omtinued. 
€OAI«  AND  €OKB— Concluded. 


Em- 
ployees 
locked 

out 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

700 
112 

1,709 
860 
110 
660 
200 
10 
919 

8,745 
852 
300 

1,448 
173 

700 
112 

1,781 
860 
110 
660 
200 
10 
921 

4,745 
859 
800 

1,448 
173 

700 
112 

1,781 
860 
110 
660 
200 
10 
921 

4,746 
859 
300 

1,448 
178 

. 

1 

2 

22 

100 

15 

20 

75 

10 

115 

47 

207 

250 

22 

100 

15 

20 

75 

10 

115 

47 

207 

250 

17 
100 

8 

4 

5 

20 
75 
10 
15 
12 
205 
250 

6 

- 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

150 

150 

14 

11,798 

12,879 

12,879 

1,011 

1,011 

704 

COOPBBAOB— Concluded. 


7 
96 
64 
140 
99 
564 
105 

7 
108 

175 
109 
564 
105 

7 
108 
64 
175 
109 
564 
105 

15 

3 
23 
50 
19 
11 

3 

23 
50 
19 
11 

16 

22 

17 

18 

19 

19 

20 

21 

1,075 

1,132 

1,132 

106 

106 

41 

COTTON  AND  UTOOLEN  GOODS— Concluded. 


760 
103 

250 
25 

500 

78 

750 
103 

22 

23 

853 

276 

578 

853 

COTTON  GOODS— Concluded. 


3,096 

3,311 

1,700 

1,009 

456 

1,100 

1,164 

580 

351 

1,344 
1,593 
727 
509 
202 
750 
493 
865 
112 

1,761 
1,718 
973 
525 
254 
500 
671 
215 
239 

8,096 

8,811 

1,700 

1,034 

466 

1,250 

1,164 

680 

851 

8 

79 
60 
8 
19 
400 
21 

2 
55 

5 
184 
50 
20 
80 
500 
61 

24 

66 

25 
26 

12 

11 

100 

80 

27 

80 
100 

28 
29 
80 

31 

82 

12,766 

6,095 

6.  $46 

12,941 

680 

210 

790 

196 

DOMESTIC  SEAVICE— Concluded. 


lOO 
25 

168 
IS 

100 
25 

168 
18 

100 
26 

168 
18 

88 

26 
92 
18 

26 
92 
18 

34 

9 

35 

86 

311 

311 

811 

135 

136 

9 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES-CJontinoed. 

PARAYIOIIS. 


Mar- 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organisation. 

Establishments. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Avsrtge 

days 

closed. 

1 

Cktnnecticiit ....      ............. 

i* 

i* 

4 

1 
9 
2 
6 
1 
6 
1 
17 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2  1          2.0 

2 

Ptetri ct of  Columbia.. u..  ..... 

3 

Illinois 

5 
2 

24 
16 

4.8 
8.0 

4 

5 

Kentucky 

6 

Massachusetts 

7 

Michigan 

8 

Missouri 

9 

New  York 

6 

10 

L7 

10 

Texas 

11 

Washington 

2 

28  1          14.0 

12 

Wisconffln.. 

Total 

1 

24 

6 

19 

49 

16 

80 

5.0 

FU&NITU1U£. 


IS 

California 

2 
5 
2 
1 
1 

20 
1 
2 

i* 

5* 

1 

2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
15 

2* 

2 
45 
4 
1 
1 
60 
17 
2 

14 

Illinois 

9 
3 

1 

493 
171 
42 

M.8 
57.0 
42.0 

15 

Kentuokv 

16 

MassachusettH , 

17 

Michigan 

18 

New  York 

83 

245 

7.4 

19 

Ohio 

20 

Wifloonidn  .., 

1 

5 

6.0 

Total 

84 

7 

27 

141 

47 

966 

20.  S 

GUiSS. 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana  (a) 

Maryland  (a) 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey  (a)  .. 
New  York  (o)  ... 

Ohlo(o) 

Pennsylvania  (c) 
West  Virginia... 

Total 


8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

85 

17.5 

8 

8 

8 

1 

182 

182.0 

1 
2 

i* 

1 
1 

1 
5 

5 

349 

69.8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

21 

2L0 

6 

6 

12 

11 

2,031 

184,6 

8 

8 

15 

15 

2,235 

149.0 

8 

3 

9 

7 

1,162 

166.0 

5 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6908 

5122.7 

n 

3 

8 

81 

79 

<i2,884 

d48.9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

118 

59.0 

40 

10 

80 

1S8 

128 

/9,385 

/87.7 

liEATHER    AND    I^BATHER   GOODS. 


33 

California 

2 
2 
1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 
•      2 

1 
6 

i* 

2 
2 

1 
91 
40 

1 
1 

34 

Illinois 

2 

141 

70.5 

35 

Indiana 

36 

M  assachuse  tts 

28 

40 

1 

947 
980 
30 

41.2 
24,5 
30.0 

37 

New  Jersey 

38 

New  York 

89 

Tennessee 

Total 

16 

4 

12 

138 

66 

2,098 

31,8 

a  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  Pennsylvania. 
5  Not  including  1  establishment  closecTpermanently, 

c  Including  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio 
d  Not  including  20  establiiAmenta  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1891. 
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Table  XY-— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
FOOD  nUBPAKATION8. 


Dajrs  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Establishments  In  which 
lockouts— 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
umployeis. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

FaUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num* 
ber. 

12 

5 

116 

3.0 
5.0 

Ti.  Q 

4 

8100 

540 

197,000 

210,500 

503 

14,700 

8,680 

460 

10,175 

2,000 

6,000 

15,550 

$175 

187,000 
28,600 

1 

i 
1 

1 
6 
1 
5 
1 

17 
1 
2 
1 

«187 

2 

8 

8 

35  f           17  5 

1 

10,000 

4 

185 
14 
460 
7 
101 

37.0 
14.0 
92.0 
7.0 

5.Q 

5 

2,200 
1,196 

40,000 

5,000 

600 

20,520 

6 

7 

8 

4,136 
720 

9 

2  1             2,0 
28              14.0 
ri             72.0 

10 

10,000 
8.000 

11 

400 

12 

1.037             21.2  j               86 

1 

12 

461,208 

18,789 

299,995 

FVRNITUBE. 


8 

6,221 

234 

42 

63 

2.473 

680 

18 

4.0 
138.2 
58.5 
42.0 
63.0 
85.8 
40.0 

9.0 

2 

45 

4 

638 

817,880 

15,411 

6,000 

9,600 

27,272 

85,993 

6,560 

230 

8,660 

950 

2,100 

8,060 

10,168 

12,500 

225 

13 

265,850 
2,900 
2,000 
25,000 
9,642 
7,280 
1,000 

14 

15 

1 

16 

1 
87 
17 

2 

17 

32 

18 

19 

20 

»,739 

69.1 

108 

33 

417,744 

87,903 

303.142 

GLASS. 


157 

195 

7 

583 

2 

21 

2,061 

2,285 

1.899 

5368 

d8,306 

118 

62.3 

65.0 

7.0 

116.6 

2.0 

21.6 

171.8 

149.0 

155.4 

592.0 

d54.2 

69.0 

3 
2 

1 
•   1 

9,682 

87.586 

80,000 

68,500 

40 

6,000 

848,806 

648.800 

142,068 

60,680 

6,287.100 

85,000 

1,246 

1,800 

2,000 

27,000 

820 

5,800 

5.000 

25,500 

21 

1 

22 

28 

4 
1 

24 

25 

1 
8 

900 

65,467 

98.880 

4.564 

28,978 

815,642 

26 

9 
15 
8 
8 
dlO 
2 

62,000 
U6.300 

45,000 
168.000 
832,500 

20,000 

27 

28 

1 

2 

d51 

29 

80 

(d) 

81 
32 

/ 10, 452 

/d9.3 

d65 

(d) 

d58 

7,697,106 

f7  540, 877 

1,270,420 

LEATHER    AND   LEATHER   C^OOINI. 


103 
180 
63 
9,503 
1,440 
80 
16 

51.5 
90.0 
63.0 
104.4 
86.0 
80.0 
16.0 

2 
2 
1 
•    73 
40 
1 
1 

1,582 
186,000 

2,158 
681,848 
186,600 

8,281 
480 

696 

24,000 

900 

138,301 

12,000 

3,000 

120,000 

1.000 

289,400 

29,000 

2.000 

200 

38 

84 

85 

18 

36 

87 

38 

39 

11,835 

82.1 

120 

18 

1.010,799 

175,897 

444,600 

t  Not  reported. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently  and  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was 
stUl  pending  July  1, 18»l. 
yNot  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIOKEB   OF  LABOB. 


Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES-Clpntinned. 
FOOD  PREPARATION8--Coiicladed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


States  and  Teirltories. 


Employees  before  lockout 


Male. 


Female. 


ToUl. 


CJonnecticut , 

District  of  Ck>Iumbia 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Texas , 

Washington , 

Wiscon^ 

Total 


22 

40 

29,745 

4,800 

70 

700 

50 

SO 

1,033 

100 

30 


87,270 


7 
655 
410 


150 


1,254 


22 

47 

30,400 

5,210 

102 

700 

oO 

80 

1,183 

lOO 

30 

600 


38,524 


FURNITITRE— Concluded. 


13 
14 

California 

157 
8,870 
276 
100 
400 
1,953 

275 

157 

9,238 

276 

100 

404 

1,953 

1.197 

279 

Illinois 

S68 

15 

Kentucky 

16 

Massachusetts 

17 

Michigan 

4 

18 

New  York 

19 

Ohio 

20 

Wisconsiu 

4 

Total 

13,228 

376 

13,6(U  ; 

GLiASS— Concluded. 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana  (a) 

Maryland  (a) 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Mi»ouri 

New  Jersey  (o).. 
New  York  (a)... 

Ohio(a} 

Pennsylvania  (6) 
West  Virginia... 

Total 


235 

497 

95 

.356 

41 

100 

2,201 

2,113 

841 

897 

18,204 

750 


26,330 


8 

207 

1,634 


249 
522 
95 
856 

50 

100 

2,201 

2,U3 

844 

1,104 

19,838 

750 


28,222 


liEATHER  AND  liEATHBR  CKK>DS— Concluded. 


83 

California 

43 
1,300 

28 
4,717 
2,240 

82 

85 

43 

34 

Illinois     

1,300 

35 

Indiana 

28  1 

36 

MfliMAphllRpttlt.  .       -     -                      . 

4.717 

2,250 

85 

87 

37 

New  Jeree V  .' 

10 
3 
2 

88 

New  York 

39 

Tennessee 

Total 

8,495 

15 

8,510 

a  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  3, 1898.  Pennsylvania. 

b  Including  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
FOOD  PREPAJBAT10N8— €k>Dcladed. 


oat. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

17 

4 

16,620 

2,477 

18 

700 

33 

9 

4d8 

52 

80 

74 

17 

4 

16,000 

4,650 

18 

700 
83 
9 

454 
52 

17 

4 

16,520 

5,060 

18 

700 

83 

9 

456 

52 

80 

74 

1 

9 

4 
600 
200 

8 

4 
500 
226 

8 

4 

620 
410 

500  i          8 

25 

200  '         4 
8  '         & 

6 

28 
9 
187 
86 
20 
25 

23 
9 
187 
86 
20 
26 

28 

26* 

10 
10 

7 

g 

1 

9 

10 

80 

11 

74 

12 

20,882 

22,086 

981 

22,967 

1,007 

26 

1,082 

776 

FURNITUBE-Concluded. 


14 
1,177 
238 
100 
20 
1,122 
636 
65 

14 
1,677 
288 
100 
70 
1,122 
636 
180 

14 
1,677 
238 
100 
70 
1,122 
636 
180 

14 

240 

8 

14 

240 

8 

1^ 

50 
8 

14 

1& 

16 

20 
126 
57 
67 



20 
126 
57 
67 

18 

17 

18 

19 
80 

19 

20 

8,372 

4,087 

4,087 

522 

522 

125 

GIjASS— Concluded. 


220 

429 

24 

356 

9 

60 

1,901 

2,118 

719 

748 

8,984 

126 

228 

429 

95 

856 

9 

100 

1,901 

2,118 

719 

770 

17,686 

760 

2 

.      226 

429 

95 

856 

9 

100 

1,901 

2,118 

719 

910 

19,288 

760 

45 
6 
24 
95 

45 
6 
24 
96 

46 
6 
24 
95 

21 

22 

2a 

24 

25 

26 

800 
280 
16& 
21 
C413 

300 
280 
168 
86 
c413 

800 
50 
75 

Cl 
C282 

27 

2» 

^ 

140 
1,608 

16 

80 
81 
32 

16,689 

25,100 

1,745 

26,845 

C 1,801 

cl6 

el,  816 

C877 

I4EATJHER  AND  I.EATHER  GOODS—Concluded. 


13 
1.800 

18 
8.875 
2,175 

75 

10 

18 

18 
1,300 

18 
4,190 
2,175 

75 

10 

12 
76 
12 
1,698 
200 
12 
8 

12 
75 
12 
1,598 
200 
12 
8 

8S 

1,300 

18 

4,190 

2,176 

76 

10 

3^ 

12 

1.465 

150 

12 

8 

91 

8» 

8 

a 

a 

7,466 

7,781 

7.781 

1.907 

1,907 

1,642 

c  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1804. 
LAB   1901 ^2 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATE&-Contiiin«l 


mup- 

ginaa 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
,  lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  Vr 
organization. 

b«r. 

Tee. 

No. 

Kum- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gAtedays 

closed. 

AT«nge 

days 
closed. 

1 

PlOJCidA «      

2 
1 
1 

1 

i* 

2 
1 

1 

2 
5 

1 
U 

14 
115 

14.0 

23.0 

2 

Michigan 

3 

Texas 

4 

Wisconsin .»«., «,..» 

11 

132  1         12.0 

Total ..^. 

5 

1 

4 

13 

n 

261 

15.4 

HACillNSS  AND  MACBUNBrnT. 


5 

Alabama ► 

1 

8 
2 
2 
1 
« 
4 
1 
S 

1 

"' 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
» 
4 
1 
S 

1 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 
6 
4 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 
2 

22 
6 

22.0 
6.0 
9.0 
2.5 

6 

7 

nMnols 

8 

Indiana   

9 

Massachusetts 

10 

Missouri 

Ohio 

11 

1 
1 

12 
7 

ii*6 

7.0 

12 

Pennnylvanla 

13 

Texas 

14 

WijiAniudn                     

2 

36 

18.0 

Total »..^ 

26 

1 

34 

26 

9 

97 

10.8 

MBTAl^S  A^B 

jukxaluc 

C^^MBS* 

15 

4 

8 

20 

1 
9 
4 
1 
2 

8 
1 

1 
21 
19 
28 
% 
8 
8 

i' 

«" 

4 

i' 

1 

4 
8 

20 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
6. 
8 
1 
1 

15 
16 
28 
1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

20 

1 

21 

14 

1 

8 

87 

6 

1 

1 

87 

27 

88. 

2 

7 

8 

1 

4 
11 

1 
15 

5 

Y 

I 

12» 
86 

228 
60 

418 

119 

21 

lAO 
21.5 
20.7 
59.0 
27.9 

16 

Colorado 

17 

Connecticut 

18 

Delaware 

19 

Illinois 

20 

Indiana 

23w8  ' 

21 
22 

Iowa  ....... .....^^ 

Maryland 

foTo* 

21.0 

23 

Massachusetts 

24 

Michigan.. 

25 

Minnesota ..»»...» 

::::;:::::  ::::::::i 

26 

Nebraska..... 

1 
88 

22 

7 
t 

17 
1,632 
845 
708 
530 
796 

21 

17.0 
42.9 
40.2 
32.0 
ft80.0 
113.7 
21.0 

27 

New  York.... 

28 
29 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

30 

Tennessee «... 

31 
82 

West  Virginia 

Wtsconslu ..................... 

Total 

180 

14 

116 

272 

182 

&6,124 

639.1 

nUSlCAL  INSTRUaiSNTa. 

33 

Illinois \..... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

:::::::: 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 
2 

1 
1 

10 
1 

1,060 
76 

105.0 

84 

76.9 

35 

Maryland « 

36 

Massachusetts 

Ohio  (d) 

37 

Total 

*i 

4 



4 

14 

11 

1.126 

£02.4 

88 

New  Jersey 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

8 
26 
1 

1 

89 

Ohio -- 

17 

2.966 

178.9 

40 

Pennsylvania  .. 
West  Virginia.. 

Total 

41 

1 

92 

92.0 

6 

1 

4 

80 

18 

8,048 

169.8 

a  Including  strike  of  February  17, 1893.  Indiana. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  in  wliich  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Tabu  XV-— LOCKOUTS  FOB  INDUSTB1E8,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  wece  re- 

emploved  or  places 

filled  by  otneis. 

Establiskments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'- 

Loss  of 

ginal 

Aggxasate. 

.,-.. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

bei. 

173 
115 
28 
132 

86.5 
28.0 
28.0 
12.0 

2 

5 

1 

11 

t4.a64 
27,755 
2,000 
88.785 

t7.800 
31,600 

1 



2 

8 



$1,100 

80,000 

4 

448 

28w6 

19 

78.404 

1,100 

68,800 

MAI 

WBISS 

AIi»  MACHIIIBmT. 

22 
7 
60 
85 
62 
83 
828 
90 
42 
54 

22.0 
8.5 
16.7 
42.5 
8L0 
83.0 
68.8 
22.5 
42.0 
1B.0 

"* 2* 

2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
2 



1 

r 

1.172 

2,827 

14,325 

25,008 

2,435 

26,332 

65,421 

9,288 

1,200 

29.905 

600 
1,000 

700 
1,060 
75,000 
72,460 
13,995 

5 

tf 

787 
800 
800 

5,000 

12,360 

485 

200 

2,850 

7 

—" 

8 

9 

10 



2 

11 
12 

18 

1 

88,000 

14 

818 

82.7 

20 

5 

177,883 

22.772 

206,625 

mwEAMM  ANm  jDKrAi.ue  wm 

B0* 

948 

92 

898 

59 

1,046 

488 

120 

26 

547 

126 

212 

17 

8,116 

1,186 

1.788 

580 

796 

57 

287.0 
18.4 
19.9 
60.0 
49.8 
84.5 

120.0 
8.7 
14.8 
25.2 

212.0 
17.0 
85.8 
48.9 
54.2 

580.0 

118.7 
19.0 

3 

1 

15 
1 
11 
1 
1 
1 

87 
5 
1 
1 

72 
10 
27 
51 
7 
2 

i' 

1 

1 
8 
4 

42,885 

78,082 

«1.976 

12,800 

212,250 

49,431 

8,700 

8,060 

44,724 

60,091 

5,000 

20,000 

414,564 

245,188 

1.427,215 

265,066 

212,000 

80.840 

9.000 
460 

5,161 
900 

7.094 

2.672 
200 

10,000 
84,378 
88,425 
80.000 

112,210 

a22.600 
]5»0Q0 
600 
15,900 
2,000 
10,000 
10,000 

151,806 
79,080 

972,995 
52,000 
50,000 
27,100 

15 
16 
17 
18 

10 
18 

2* 

19 
20 
21 
22 

16,576 
17,820 
1,600 

23 



24 

25 

1 
2 
2 
(6) 

"* i4* 

15 

4 
(&) 

r 

26 

42.514 
22,002 
175.170 

1600 
80.000 

2,650 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

511,047 

540.8 

5197 

57 

567 

8^164,840 

835.208 

al.€85,577 

m 

ECMCJJU 

IKSVAI 

iunofva. 

1,060 

186 

10 

4 

lOfiuO 
68.0 

lao 

4.0 

10 
2 
1 
1 



677,.500 
87,400 
8,000 
2,700 

11.000 
4.500 

i."6o6' 

65.000 

80.000 

500 

33 

........... 

84 
85 
86 

87 

* 

1,200 

86.7 

14 

620.600 

17,100 

95,500 

UiV«  BABnJBHWABJK,  KTC 

66 

5,054 
18 
92 

22.0 

202.2 

18.0 

92.0 

a 

16 

11. 040 

006,948 

7,149 

24^570 

4,060 

191.000 

800 

88 

9 
1 

1 

14.178 
4,584 

89 

40 

41 

5,226 

174.2 

11 

10 

849.707 

18,762 

196,400 

«fiieliidliirknkaBiofOetabar^lflOO» 

d  Lockout  Included  in  genend  lockost  of  Oetobar  2, 1900,  Ktntucky. 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
LUIIEBBA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Florida 

V7 

961 

90 

2,180 

97 

2 

Michigan       

961  1 

8 

Texas 

2,180 

4 

Wisconsin 

Total 

8,298 

8.298 

niACillNKS  AND  VKACHIIfKlKT— Oonclnded. 


5 

Alabama 

83 
984 
024 
880 
190 
444 

2,548 
881 
187 

1,790 

S3 

1,105 

634 

880 

190 

444 

2,551 

881 

140 

1,790 

6 

Connecticat 

171 
10 

7 

Illinois 

s 

Indiana 

9 

Massachusetts 

10 

Miasouii 

11 

Ohio 

8 

12 

Pennsrlvanla 

13 

Texas 

8 

14 

Wisconsin 

Total 

7,956 

192 

8,148 

mETAIiS  AND  niETAIAlG  OOODS-Oonduded. 

15 

California .* 

210 
1,703 
2,695 

188 
2,844 

642 

100 

145 

2,910 

2,814 

60 

801 
9,267 
8,783 
16,499 

290 
2,019 
1,480 

210 
1.701 
2,998 

188 
2,864 

612 

100 

145 

8,089 

2,814 

60 

804 
9,268 
8.808 
16.518 

290 
2,019 
1,480 

16 

Colorado 

17 

Connecticut 

808 

18 

Dela'ware 

19 

Illinois 

20 

20 

Indiana 

21 

Iowa 

22 

Maryland 

28 

Massachusetts 

129 

24 

Michigan -. 

25 

Minnesota 

26 

Nebraska 

27 

New  York 

1 

25 
20 

28 

Ohio 

29 

Pennsylvania 

80 

Tennessee 

81 

West  Virginia 

82 

Wiscon^n 

Total 

47,902 

498 

48,400 

MUSICAL  INSTRimiBNTS-Concluded. 


88 

Illinois 

3,600 
492 
575 
400 

3,500 
585 
675 
400 

84 

Kentucky  (6) 

48 

35 

Maryland 

36 

Massachusetts 

87 

Ohio(c) 

Total 

4,967 

48 

5,010 

POTTKRY, 

KAJBTHBNWAJBK,  BTCV- Concluded. 

38 

New  Jersey 

855 

8,029 

126 

245 

ISO 

1,048 

105 

70 

485 

4,077 
281 
815 

89 

Ohio 

40 

Pennsylvania 

41 

West  Virginia 

Total 

8,755 

1,858 

5,108 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  stiU  pending  July  1, 1894. 
5  Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 
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Table  XV.-LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
liUlHBBR— Conclnded. 


out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lookout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

num- 
ber. 

6S 

981 

75 

2,130 

68 

981 

75 

2,130 

68 

981 

76 

2,180 

40 
187 

50 
100 

40 
187 

60 
100 

40 
100 
40 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8,249 

3,249 

3,249 

877 

377 

180 

MACHINES  AND  JIIACHINBR¥--Ckmcluded. 


83 
311 
247 
380 

47 

444 

1,027 

198 

22 
1,409 

83 
306 
259 
880 

47 

444 

1.027 

243 

22 
1,447 

83 
811 
259 
880 

47 

444 

1,027 

243 

22 
1,447 

5 

6 
47 
20 
26 
100 
117 
51 
18 
70 

6 
47 
20 
26 
100 
117 
51 
18 
70 

7 
20 

6 
100 
20 
29 

9 
40 

10 

jl 

12 

18 

14 

4.113 

4.206 

5 

4,213 

456 

456 

281 

JHETAIiS  AND  1IIETALI.IC  GOOD»--Concluded. 


40 

1,478 

1,649 

188 

623 

58 

90 

520 

860 

25 

804 

6,936 

2,285 

12,673 

290 

2,019 

198 

42 

1,506 

1,777 

188 

2' IS 

628 

58 

122 

520 

1,289 

25 

804 

7,818 

2,910 

18,521 

290 

2,019 

465 

42 

1,608 

1,868 

18S 

2,467 

623 

58 

122 

520 

1,289 

25 

801 

7,318 

2,923 

13,541 

290 

2,019 

455 

82 
4 
124 
150 
286 
28 
50 
17 
873 
50 
25 

82 
4 

124 

150 

286 

23 

50 

17 

878 

50 

26 

15 

4 
24 
160 
165 

8 

16 

91 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

46 

7 

25 

28 

24 

26 

26 

454 

464 

3,648 

a25 

454 

464 

8,653 

a25 

108 

871 

2,882 

a  16 

27 

18 
20 

28 

5 
(a) 

29 
80 

81 

80 

80 

40 

82 

82,834 

85,981 

124 

36,055 

a6,d05 

a6 

a5,810 

a8,825 

jnUSlCAI.  INSTJBiniUBNT8-Ck>ncIuded. 


3,500 
175 
400 
80 

8,500 
872 
400 
80 



8,500 
875 
400 
80 

200 

155 

14 

80 

200 
155 
14 
80 

38 

8 

34 

2 

85 

86 

87 

1 

4,156 

4,862 

8 

4,355 

449 

449 

2 

POTTEBT,  EAJBTHEBTWABE,  ETC-Concluded. 


888 
816 

806 

2,889 

86 

246 

76 

806 

84 

70 

888 

8,642 

70 

815 

14 
419 
23 

14 
629 
60 

8S 

110 
27 

164 

8S 
4C 

41 

4,406 

8,428 

982 

4,410 

456 

187 

608 

164 

e  Lockout  Included  in  general  lockout  of  October  2,  1900,  Kentucky. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   GOMXISSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  PI7SI.I81UNG. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

Establishments. 

num- 
ber. 

Yes. 

Na 

Num- 
ber. 

Nomber 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
dosed. 

Avenge 

days 

closed. 

1 

Arizona 

1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
2 
6 
1 
8 
2 
8 
2 
21 
2 
7 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

i* 

i* 

1 
2 
4 

4 
8 
2 
6 
1 
8 
2 
3 
2 
20 
2 

1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
2 
8 
1 
8 
2 
8 
2 
89 
2 
7 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 

2 

Arkansas 

1 

5 

6.0 

3 

California 

4 

Connecticut.. 

5 

Florida 

6 

Georgia 

"!"!!!!!!i:. ::!!!:.; 

7 

Illinois 

8 

Iowa 

t 

9 

Massachiisetts 

1 

10 

Michigan 

11 

Miiuiesota 

1 

12 

New  Jersey 

!!!!!!!!!!<!!!!!!!!!-! 

13 

New  York 

1 

9 

9.0 

14 

North  Dakota. 

16 

Ohio 

1 
8 

1 

8 

240 

8 

i'6 

30.0 
8.0 

16 

Oregon 

17 

Pennsylvania , 

18 

Rhode  Island 

19 

Sontb  Carolina 

20 

Bouth  Dakota 

1 

3 

2.0 

21 

Tennessee 

22 

Texas..... .  .... 

23 

Utah 

1 

1 

LO! 

24 

Viiginla 

25 

Washington!.!.!!.!!,! 

26 

West  Virginia 

27 

wi^conirtn »...»..  w»»»^x^^d4.» 

Total 

88 

2            86 

117 

14 

263 

18.8 

SLOm  AND  BACKillNG. 


28 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

SII1PBUII.DING,  ETC. 


29 

Massachusetts 

1 
1 

1 

i* 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

80 

New  Jersey 

81 

New  York 

1 

29 

29.0 

Total 

8 

2 

1 

7 

1 

29 

29.0 

SIIiK  GOODS. 


82 

New  Jersey 

8 
2 

8 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 

114 
44 

28.5 
22.0 

33 

New  York 

Total 

6 

5 

6 

6 

m 

26.8 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABUt  XT*— LOCKOUTS  FOB  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES—Contiiniad. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  out  were  re- 

emploTed  or  pl*ees 

fllled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lookouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  Of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Ag8;reg»te. 

Ayetat^. 

Sue- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

ber 

8 

12 

108 

20 

203 

9 

805 

1 

726 

4 

27 

208 

757 

9 

220 

1,408 

8 

93 

1 

2 

150 

78 

1 

47 

1 

8 

843 

8.0                 1 
6.0                 1 

$180 
116 
1,178 
8,140 
2,218 
8,«6 
10,981 

246 

8,825 

10,960 

484,675 

1,149 

19,280 

15,000 

15,577 

6,221 

2,000 

46 

18,100 

8,086 

88 

1,986 

1 

1 
1 

886 

801 

941 

1,000 

2,917 

8.298 

1,430 

122 

1,742 

1,801 

85,886 

461 

4,829 

8,600 

6,635 

2.548 

600 

tl50 

500 

15,450 

1,828 

2 

26.8 
5.0 

67.7 
4.5 

88.1 
1.0 
242.0 
2.0 
9.0 
101.5 

19.4 
4.5 

81.4 

176.0 

2.7 

93.0 
1.0 
2.0 

75.0 

10.4 
1.0 

28.5 
1.0 
^0 

57.2 

8 
4 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 

12 
2 
4 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

3 

4 



1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

9 

10 

:::::::::::;::::::::::: 

5,'s6 

27,000 

108,680 

175 

7,875 

2,000 

75 

1.600 

11 

1 
27 

12 



13 

14 



8 

15 



16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

2,209 
541 

15,500 
MO 

21 

1 

22 

23 

1 

764 

24 

'  49 
180 

25 

78 

26 

1 

12,854  1             4.586 

8.600 

27 

4,732 

40.4 

77 

M       »» 

6574,841  j       6124,382 

^228, 258 

ROPE  AND  BAGOING. 


21 

21.0 

1 

1 

5,600 

810 

6,000 

28 

21 

31.0 

1 

5,600 

810 

6,000 

SUIPBUII^DING,  ETC. 


24 

245 
29 

24.0 
49.0 
99.0 

1 
5 
1 

liO 
24.822 
8,910 

29 

8,110 
7.880 

80 

; 

266 

81 

i 

298 

42.8 

7 

88,892 

866 

10,780 

114 
112 

28.5 
68.0 

8 
1 

1 
1 

62,748 
r.288 

1,200 
1.686 

82,546 
8,800 

82 

83 

226 

87.7 

4 

2 

70,006 

2,886 

85,646 

b  Not  indndlDg  1  establfshment  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES—Continued. 
PRINTING  ANO  PITBIilSMlNCi— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Kmpl03 

•CCS  before  lockout 

bor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Arizona 

28 
11 
58 

107 
29 

116 
1,264 
12 
70 
40 
59 
86 
2,595 
10 

497 
00 

858 
86 
20 
13 

98 
25 
42 
18 
12 
255 

23 
11 
60 

127 
81 

125 
1,468 
14 
72 
40 
C2 
36 
2,«76 
12 

S59 
60 

420 
86 
20 
13 
84 

107 
25 
44 
18 
15 

291 

2 

Arkansas 

3 

California 

7 

20 
2 
10 
•J04 
2 
2 

4 

Connecticut 

5 

Florida 

6 

Georgia 

7 

Illinois 

8 

Iowa 

9 

Massachusetts , 

10 

Michigan \ 

11 

Minnesota 

3 

12 

New  Jersey 

IS 

New  York 

2S0 

2 

3C2 

14 

North  Dakota 

15 

Ohio 

16 

Oregon 

17 

Pennsylvania 

C7 

18 

Rhode  Island 

19 

South  Carolina 

20 

South  Dakota 

21 

Tennessee 

22 

Texas ^ 

9 

23 

Utah 

24 

Virginia 

2 

25 

Washington 

26 

West  Vfrginia 

3 
36 

27 

Wisconsin 

Total 

5,987 

1,011 

6,998 

ROPK  AND  BAO€;}IN€2~Conelndod. 

1!8 

MRMsachusettK ■ 

740 

045 

1,S85 

Total 

740 

645 

1,885 

8H1PBIJ1I.D1N€S,  BTT.— Concluded. 

29 

Massachusetts 

6 
197 
161 

6 
197 
161 

80 

New  Jersey.. 

81 

New  York 

Total 

864 

364 

SII4K  GOODS— Concluded. 

82 

New  Jerfcv 

1,027 
81 

881 
109 

1,936 
190 

88 

New  York*. 

Total 

1.108 

990 

2,096 
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Tablk  XV.— IXX:K0UTS  for  industries,  by  STATE&-Continuetl. 
PJBINTINO  AND  PUBUSHINCl-ConcltidecI. 


Em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

MaIc. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

15 
8 
29 
87 
28 
71 

118 
7 
72 
13 
81 
26 
1,<»5 
5 

825 
60 

252 
29 
20 
13 

75 
25 
20 
14 
8 
93 

15 
8 
25 
87 
21 
71 

116 
7 
70 
13 
29 
26 
1,056 
5 

468 
60 

185 
29 
20 
13 

66 
25 
20 
14 
2 
85 

15 
8 
29 
87 
28 
71 

118 
7 
72 
18 
81 
26 
1,152 
5 

825 
60 

252 
29 
20 
18 
84 
76 
26 
20 
14 
8 
93 

1 

2 
4 

2 
26 
84 
21 
55 
69 

7 
22 
13 
81 

9 
502 

7 
110 
60 
98 
29 
15 

2 

4 

22 
84 
19 
55 
67 

7 
20 
13 
27 

9 
488 

5 
86 
60 
93 
29 
15 

4 

8 
4 

2 

2 

11 
28 
18 

7 
12 
13 
28 

9 
870 

5 
6 

7 
9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 
10 

2 

4 

11 
12 

96 

14 
2 
24 

13 
14 

857 

99 
CO 

15 
16 

07 

17 

29 
15 

18 

19 

20 

7 

u               50 

*               25 

20 

11 

5 

84 

7 
55 
25 
22 
11 

6 
84 

4 

83 
25 

4 
11 

6 
84 

21 

9 

5 

22 
23 

2 

24 

25 

i 

8 

1 

26 
27 

8,018 

2,620 

550 

8,070 

1,251 

61 

1,815 

820 

ROPE  AND  BAOttlNCi— Concluded. 


110 

175 

125 

800 

50 

50 

50 

28 

110 

175 

125 

800 

50 

50 

50 

SHlPBVlIiDlNfi,  ET€.-Conclud<Kl. 


5 
197 
153 

5 
197 
155 

5 
197 
155 

1 
19 

1 
19 

29 

30 

81 

l»7 

857 

357 

20 

20 

SlIiK  fSOODS— Concluded. 


1,908 
79 

1,027 
81 

881 
109 

1,906 
190 

25 
26 

10 

85 
26 

35 
26 

32 
83 

1,967 

1,108 

990 

2,098 

51 

10 

61 

61 
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BEP<Wr   OF   THE  OOXXISSIONJCB   OF  LABOB. 


Table  XV-— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES^-Coi^iiined. 


Mmr- 

glnAl 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

SstabUshmeats. 

Hum- 
ber. 

Yea. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
(dosed. 

Averaj^ 

days 

closed. 

1 

Connecticut 

2 

1 
1 

i* 

4 

i* 

a' 

I 

2 

I 

........ 

1 
2 

6 

A 

1 

4* 

1 

i' 

4 

^ 2* 

1 

1 

26 

8 
76 

4 
29 
176 

1 
89 

1 

45 
28 
26 
25 

1 
24 

1 
11 

11 
6 
76 

4 
22 
23 

1 
88 

1 

88 
21 

8 

5 

1,098 

360 

2,602 

874 

S 

1,106 

1,104 

118 

530 

148.4 
12.7 

14.4 

90.0 

121.0 

189.4 

5.0 

28.0 

2.0 

29.1 

48.0 

14.1 

106.0 

*  "iii'o* 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

IlWnofs 

4 

Kentucky 

5 

Maine 

6 

Massachtisetts 4^ ^  ^  ^^^..^    ^..^ 

7 

Minnesota 

g 

New  Hampshire 

9 

New  Jersey 

10 

New  York 

11 

Ohio 

12 

PennsvlvanJa 

13 

Rhode' Islaod 

14 

Texas 

15 

Vermont 

5 

565 

16 

Vir^nia 

17 

Wisconsin 

U 

90 

8.2 

Total 

43 

18 

25 

516 

272 

14,569 

53.6 

TBIiKGRAPH  ANH  TELEPHONB. 


18 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

VOBACO^* 


19 

Alftbamft 

1 
2 

11 

29 
11 
20 

2 

i* 

a' 

i* 

8' 

1 

i* 

1 

1 

i' 

i' 

u 

6 

8 
8 

5 
9 

8 

5 

-  1 

1 

21 

10 

20 

4 

8 

1 

27 

8 

23 

1 

44 

8 

4 

5 

5 

17 

4 

6 

1 

1- 

120 

21 

8L 

12 

5 

1 

ao 

16 
386 

15.0 
14.8 

20 

Callfomia 

21 

Colorado 

22 

Florida....-..-.. 

23 

805 

85.0 

23 

Georgia 

24 

Illinois 

7 
6 

62 
79 

8.9 
18.2 

25 

Iowa 

26 

Kentucky 

27 

Marylana ..«,...... 

3 
8 
5 

1 
8 
1 
1 

78 
7 

24 
9 

42 

78 

184 

15 

e60 

4 

75 

2.808 

1,726 

858 

145 

14.0 
26.0 
86.8 
15.0 

C30.0 

4.0 

75l0 

29.6 

246.4 
14.9 
16.1 

28 

Massachusetts 

29 

Michigan 

80 

Minnesota  

31 

Mifl»ouri 

82 

Nebraska 

33 

84 

New  York 

35 

Ohio 

86 
37 

Pennsylvania * 

Virginia 

38 

Wisconsin 

Total 

124 

17 

107 

339 

198 

c6,341 

C32L2 

a  Including  lockout  of  February  28, 1890,  Rhode  Island. 

bNoilacItidingl  lockout  ixicladed  in  genecal  lockout  ol  February  28, 1890,  J 
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Tablb  XT.— lockouts  FOB  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
STOinS  <|irARlKYINO  AHB  CVTTIHO. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
fllled  by  others. 

lockouts- 

Bmployees'— 

I/OflROf 

employers. 

Kar- 
ginal 

ATerage. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num* 
ber. 

3.991 

120 

1,093 

860 

4,727 

23.820 

20 

897 

61 

1,222 

1,104 

1,529 

8,352 

9 

3,024 

183 

122 

158.5 

15.0 

14.4 

90.0 

163.0 

135.3 

20.0 

23.0 

61.0 

27  2 

48.0 

58.8 

134.1 

9.0 

126.0 

188.0 

11.1 

7 

16 

8 

8 

1 

191,682 

4,847 

186,080 

9,577 

879,337 

a614,913 

1,200 

173,725 

3,780 

65,689 

28,845 

28,539 

690,732. 

100 

98.979 

1,500 

5.520 

135,166 

201 

13,000 

2,700 

58.588 

a  126, 504 

860 

108,800 

750 

878 

5,810 

6,647 

528,830 

flOl.845 

2,100 

72.560 

15,000 

148,660 

191,886 

750 

85,350 

400 

24,875 

7,825 

6,050 

106,700 

1 
2 

3 

4 

20 

34 

1 

88 
1 

38 
23 
25 
1 
1 
1 
1 

n 

3 

6 
126 

3 
16 

1 

7 

1 

24 

23 

4.579 
250 
500 

21.700 
2,000 
2,825 

11 

45,634 

88.4 

198 

268 

50 

1,729,545 

393,053 

785,506 

TKUB6RAFJH  AND  TfiI«BF0OlfB. 


2 

2.0 

1 

750 

18 

2 

2.0 

1 

750 

VOBAOCO. 


15 

^1 

869 

805 

3 

1,128 

163 

275 

74 

127 

819 

104 

el68 

4 

75 

4,875 

5,812 

712 

282 

80 

15.0 
14.9 

123.0 
85.0 
8.0 
25.6 
20.4 
68.8 
14.8 
25.4 
48.2 
26.0 

e82.6 

4.0 

75.0 

40.6 

276.8 
23.0 
19.8 
16.0 

1 
1 

180 

40.217 

86.330 

223,100 

63 

26,281 

1.010 

563 

5,380 

5,200 

49,117 

1,621 

82,115 

175 

986 

1,515.670 

527.374 

80.142 

81.865 

2.517 

40 

560 

13,058 

28,720 

20 

2,272 

T2 

258 

2,926 

762 

12,961 

297 

25 

250 

405,928 

226,066 

4,6«2 

204 

111 

50 

27.475 

12.500 

124,882 

19 

26 

20 

3 

21 

23 

6 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

22 

1 

42 
8 
1 
4 
4 
11 
8 
4 
1 
1 

28 
17 
11 
4 
8 

23 

15,200 

1.126 

200 

8,070 

6.640 

22,000 

800 

22,260 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

400 

828,386 

844,465 

14,685 

5,150 

8.400 

83 

15 

77 
4 

19 
8 
o 

81 
85 

1 

86 
37 

88 

e  16, 236 

648.0 

140 

19 

180 

2,528,806 

701,959 

931,079 

e  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COHMI98IONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Ck>ntinued. 
STONE  <|UABR¥INO  ANB  CVmifG— Oonclnded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territoriee. 

Employees  before  lockont. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fonale. 

Total 

1 

Gonnectictit 

1,572 
190 

4,782 
825 

2,288 

5,044 

20 

817 

40 

618 

816 

780 

525 

12 

698 

125 

180 

1.572 
190 

4.732 
82.1 

2 

Dlstrictof  <>)lumbla 

8 

Illinois 

4 

Kentucky 

5 

Mf^1n<f 

2,!&« 

6 

MfUffftOrh^Viettfl  . . 

6 

5.050 
20 
817 
40 
648 
316 
780 
625 
12 
696 
125 
180 

7 

Minnesota 

8 

New  Hampshire... ........w.^.  ....  .  ^.a..,.x  . 

9 

New  Jersey 

10 

New  York 

11 

Ohio 

12 

Pennsylvania 

13 

Rhode  Mand , 

14 

Texas 

15 

Vermont 

16 

Virginia 

17 

Wisconsin 

Total 

18,812 

6 

18,318 

TBIiEGttAFlI  AND  TEUBFHONB— (Concluded. 


18 

Minnesota 

85 

10 

45 

Total 

85 

10 

45 

T0BACX70— Concluded. 


19 

AUhfttpa 

5 

2,460 

885 

2,826 

18 

727 

64 

344 

U2 

145 

756 

96 

672 

5 

9 

16,491 

1,402 

9Ib 

1,408 

86 

5 

760 
64 
2M 

lis 

227 

962 

U5 

1,239 

6 

9 

31,609 

2,345 

1,186 

1.854 

20 

California 

829 
66 

741 
2 
S3 

21 

Colorado 

22 

Florida 

23 

Georgia 

24 

Illinois ". 

25 

Iowa 

26 

Kentucky •. 

20 
1 

82 

226 

19 

667 

1 

27 

Maryland 

28 

Massachusetts 

29 

Michigan 

80 

Minnesota 

81 

Missouri... 

32 

Nebraska 

88 

New  Jersey 

34 

New  York 

15,206 

843 

211 

451 

27 

35 

Ohio 

86 

Pennsylvania 

87 

Virginia 

88 

WlKonsin 

US 

Total .' 

28,756 

18,926 

47,682 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Ck)ntinued. 
STONE  <|rARJBYINO  JJfB  C17TT1NG— Concluded. 


Civs 

out 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout 

New  employees  after  lockout 

Mar- 

ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

1,<H5 

2,189 

3,4t)4 

20 

637 

20 

586 

1«7 

498 

626 

6 

618 

40 

146 

1,290 
164 

276 
2,206 

20 
687 

40 
684 
816 
668 
626 
6 
618 

40 
170 

1,290 
164 

*'^ 
275 

2,206 

8,788 

20 

687 

40 

684 

816 

658 

625 

6 

618 

40 

170 

679 

679 

1 

2 

110 

25 

1,887 

1,097 

20 

110 

26 

1.887 

1,097 

20 

20 

1,821 

492 

20 

20 
18 

20 
18 

20 

813 

24 

6 

802 

4 

813 

24 

6 

302 

4 

180 

8 

802 

4 

16 

17 

13,188 

15,864 

16,864 

8,856 

8,866 

2,862 

TEUBOJBAPH  AND  TBUBPHONB-Concluded. 


15 

15 

16 

7 

7 

7 

18 

15 

16 

15 

7 

7 

7 

TOBACCO— Concluded. 


5 

2,726 

186 

3,464 

689 

61 

14 

76 

125 

711 

62 

194 

6 

9 

28,461 

1,864 

980 

1,899 

66 

6 

2,457 

178 

2,780 

4 

674 

67 

14 

77 

102 

670 

44 

182 

5 

9 

14,750 

1,814 

848 

1,898 

66 

5 

2,726 

178 

8,464 

699 

67 

14 

78 

161 

711 

62 

194 

6 

9 

28,488 

1,990 

1,084 

6 
80 

5 
106 

6 

19 

269 

26 

20 

21 

784 
2 
25 

22 

8 
14 
8 

8 

204 

12 

2 

67 

18 

839 

67 

188 

6 

9 

8,066 

466 

256 

87 

80 

23 

190 

9 

2 

42 

18 

288 

21 

27 

4 

9 

285 

280 

17 

85 

28 
8 

24 
25 

26 

1 

69 
141 

8 
62 

1 

15 

4 

27 
28 

61 

86 

161 

2 

108 
24 
21 

29 
80 
81 
82 

83 

18,788 
676 
186 
441 

1,422 
221 
26 
20 
45 

41 
89 
65 
11 
18 

84 
85 
86 

87 
88 

41,464 

26,419 

16,848 

41,762 

2,861 

2,060 

4,901 

407 
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Table  XV^LOCILOTJTB  FOB  INI«JBTBIE8,  BY  STATES— CwitbinwL 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ord^adby 
organization. 

BBtaUUimeot& 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Ifnoi- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 

gata  days 

closed. 

ATecage 

days 

dosed. 

1 

Connecticut 

Florida -> 

r 

2* 

2 
1 
.. 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 

82 
1 
1 
1 

27 
8 

48 
6 
2 
2 
5 
1 

2 

1 

i* 

aoi 

SOLO ; 

Georgia -.. 

Ulinola 

Indiana 

Iowa > 

Michigan 

36.*o' 

i 

2 

2.0 

Minnesota 

I 
20 

1 
80 

1.0  ! 

New  York 

4.0 

10 

Ohio 

Pennaylvania 

Tennessee.. 

Waahlngton 

Wlacon^ 

Total ^ « 

11 
12 

13 
14 

6 

20 

4.0 

23 

3 

20 

127 

29 

443 

15.3  , 

WATCHlfiS. 


15 


Kentucky . . 
Total. 


1 

!    1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

WOODEN  GOODS. 


16 

Illinois 

6 
1 
2 
8 

r 

2 

5 

1 
1 

1 

5 
18 

7 
26 

2 

86 

18.0 

17 

1 

18 

New  York 

7 

1 

46 
14 

^*6  1 

19 

Ohio „ 

14.0  1 

Total 

U 

8 

8 

51 

10 

96 

9.6 

WOOIiBN  JlND  irOBSTED  GOODS. 


20 

Ck>nnecticut 

i* 

8 

1 
8 
3 

i" 

14 

2 

160 

T9.5 

ii.T 

18.3 
88.0 
73.0 

21 

Maine 

Massacbuaelts 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Islai^ , 

22 
23 
24 

2 
8 
14 

1 

85 

40 

462 

78 

25 

Tepn«fl9ee . . .  r , 

Totals 

12 

1 

11 

25 

22 

769 

85.0 

laiSCEI^IiAMBOVS. 


26 

California 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
2 
11 

1 
8* 

i' 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

17 

36 

8 

20 

92 

9 

19 

1 

1 

1 

27 

Colorado 

1 
1 
6 
1 

36 
2 
5 

89 

5 

7 

a796 

21 

1,704 

14 

515 

8.230 

5.0 

7.0 

a  199.0 

21.0 

47.8 

7.0 

108.0 

36.3 

28 

Georgia 

29 

Idaho  

80 

Illinois 

31 

Maine 

82 

Massachusetts 

83 

New  Jersey 

84 

New  York 

85 

Ohio 

86 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 
1 

10 
99 
2 

10.0 
99.0 
2.0 

87 

South  Dakota 

88 

Utah 

89 

Total 

39 

5 

84 

218 

144 

a6,408 

a45.1 

a  Not  Including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 
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lABiM  XT»— LOOKOUTS  FOE  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES-Contmoed. 
TltAWUP#B«ATI«]f. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Tiomof 
employers. 

Aggrsgate. 

▲Te»ce. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

nam- 
ber. 

28 

700 

64 

63 

1 

2 

2,»76 

21 

2,901 

48 

13 

83 

20 

2 

14.0 

700.0 

2.0 

68.0 
1.0 
2.0 

88.0 
7.0 

67.6 
8.0 
6.6 

16.6 
4.0 
2.0 

1 

1 

11,600 

8,890 

89.024 

1.200 

144.800 

10,895 

182.875 

9.425 

130,360 

8,235 

1.600 

250 

•W9 

60,000 
»,809 

s,«oo 

1 

2 

82 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.    27 

25,000 
10,000 
88.090 

5;78t 
88,100 

1,600 

7 

2 

43 

2 

1 

•358 

8,000 

8 

9 

\ 

10 

2 
2 

2,960 
1,076 

U 
12 

13 

1 

14 

6,262 

49.3 

92  1              27 

8 

639,072 

7,388 

268,009 

WATCaHBS. 

2 

2.0 

1 

455 

175 

5,000 

15 

1 

2 

2.0 

1 

466 

175 

5,000 

WOaBBlf  CIO0BS. 

78 

429 

46 

1,404 

15.6 
88.0 
6.6 
54-0 

4 
18 

1 
11 

1 

10,815 
9.486 
2,192 

49,400 

1,100 

6,9G0 

5,000 

8,200 

89,425 

•     16 

17 

6 
15 

18 

9,560 

10 

1,967 

88.4 

29 

22 

71.848 

10,660 

54.575 

WOOI«SN  ANH  irORSTBB  CKM 

>ns. 

166 
44 

40 

40 

462 

167 

66.8 
44.0 
18.8 
18.8 
88.0 
167.0 

2 

1 

41,735 
4.000 
13,288 

160 

9S,0Q0 

20 

1 
1 

21 

2 
1 
14 

1 

19^000 

1,600 

250,000 

10,000 

22 

2 

8,740 

325,000 

16.800 

23 

12,000 
880 

24 

25 

909 

86.4 

20 

8 

2  1         409,663 

12,530 

805,500 

WH^CKMiANKOPS^ 

16 

6 

7 

a796 

1,827 

1,704 

82 

880 

4,601 

M6 

1.461 

99 

2 

IB 

H.0 

6wO 

7.0 

a  199.0 

78.1 

47.8 

4.0 

4a.  6 

49.0 

106.0 

76.9 

99.0 

2.0 

15.0 

1 

1 

i.m 

175.000 
86.000 

929 

14,849 

915,661 

12,145 

84,  sn 

17,640 

1,000 

150 

1,000 

10,000 

400 

100^000 

11,500 

85,000 

860 

8,680 

298,240 

i4,aoo 

»,450 

26 

27 

1 
4 
17 
4 

20" 

82 
8 
19 

28 

2 

85,000 

1,500 

600 

29 

30 

83 

8 

31 

32 

8,892 

110,400 

2.500 

2,800 

33 

6 

4 

1 

34 
35 

36 

1 

37 

1 
1 

38 

89 

all.  743 

a66.7 

167 

6 

60 

1,279,705 

166,003 

495,820 
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Table  XV.— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES— Condoded. 
TRANSPORTATieiV— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Connecticut  .•...••....•.... 

806 

62 

806 

100 

600 

428 

689 

2,078 

2,206 

80» 

18,572 

268 

275 

160 

806 

52 

805 

100 

600 

428 

689 

2.090 

2.210 

809 

13,572 

270 

275 

150 

2 

Florida 

8 

Oeorsla 

Illinois     

Indiana .- 

Iowa 

Michigan •.... 

Minnesota 

2 
6 

New  York 

10 

Oliio 

11 

Pennsylvania 

12 

Tennessee 

2 

18 

Washington  ....  

14 

WisconSn 

Total 

22,187 

9 

22,146 

UTATCHBS— Concluded. 


15 


Kentucky  .. 
Total  . 


710 


710 


75 


75 


785 


786 


iroODBN  GOOi>S--Concluded. 


16 

Illinois -. 

894 
1,600 

820 
1,292 

894 
1,500 

820 
1,292 

17 

Indiana 

18 

New  York 

19 

Ohio 

Total 

4,006 

4,006 

WOOIiBN  AND  WORSTED  OOODS-Concluded. 

20 

Connecticut 

606 
875 
605 
401 
2,986 
20 

458 
825 
867 
844 
2,604 
100 

1,069 
700 
972 
745 

5.440 
120 

21 

Maine 

22 

Massachusetts 

28 

Pennsylvania , 

24 

Rhode  Island 

75 

Tennessee , 

Total 

4,913 

4.098 

9,036 

AHSCEIiliANEO  US— Concluded. 


26 

California 

40 

850 

76 

8,000 

1  890 

1,675 

191 

210 

5,802 

689 

1,888 

60 

200 

20 

40 

860 

75 

8,000 

i;475 

1,675 

226 

22S 

16,068 

643 

^^ 
60 

200 

60 

27 

Colorado 

28 

Georgia 

29 

Idaho  

80 

lUlnoU 

85 

81 

Maine 

82 

Massachusetts 

86 
13 

965 

83 

New  Jersey 

84 

New  York 

85 

Ohio 

86 

Pennsylvania 

87 

South  Dakota 

88 

Utah 

39 

Washington  

40 

Total 

14,940 

11,968 

26,893 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  XV,— LOCKOUTS  FOR  INDUSTRIES.  BY  STATES— Concluded. 
TRANSPORTATION— Concluded. 


Em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

197 

52 

805 

100 

10 

428 

400 

170 

1,095 

425 

4,905 

73 

275 

125 

197 

52 

806 

100 

10 

428 

400 

1,425 

1,655 

425 

4,905 

73 

275 

125 

197 

52 

805 

100 

10 

428 

400 

1,426 

1,655 

426 

4,905 

73 

275 

126 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

805 

100 

10 

805 
100 
10 

a 

4 

6 

& 

7 

471 

1,216 

75 

4,885 

73 

200 

471 

1,215 

75 

4,885 

73 

200 

163 

1,116 

80 

3,900 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

la 

14 

9,060 

10,875 

10,875 

7,836 

7,836 

6,218 

WATCHES— Concluded. 


65 

65 

66 

15 

15 

15 

65 

05 

65 

15 

15 

WOODEN  GOODS-Concluded. 


384 
150 
320 
416 

384 
150 
320 
862 

384 
150 
8-20 
862 

195 

195 

16 

17 

18 

82 

82 

26 

19 

1,270 

1,716 

1,716 

277 

277 

26 

IVOOLEN   AND  IVORSTED  GOODS— Concluded. 


789 
100 
525 
737 
5,440 
120 

409 
60 
387 
893 
2,936 
20 

880 
40 
247 
844 
2,5W 
100 

789 
100 
634 
737 
6,440 
120 

28 
6 

26 
6 
(a) 

28 

6 

27 

15 

20 

21 

2 
9 

20 

27 

22 
28 

(a) 

24 
25 

7.711 

4,205 

8,615 

7,820 

669 

681 

690 

627 

l!IIS€EIiI«ANEOUS-Concluded. 


40 

810 

75 

8,000 

226 

1,675 

161 

142 

16, '262 

164 

1,645 

60 

200 

17 

40 

810 

75 

8,000 

200 

1,675 

126 

129 

6,124 

161 

1,030 

60 

200 

7 

40 

810 

76 

8,000 

226 

1,676 

161 

142 

16,783 

174 

1,630 

60 

200 

17 

40 

40 

26- 

27 

28 

29 

25 

110 
50 

25 

185 
60 

10 

80 
81 

35 

13 

10,659 

28 

600 

82 

8 
492 
101 
108 

8 

1,247 

121 

113 

83. 

755 
20 
6 

1,090 

84 
85' 

10 

80^ 
87 

160 
5 

160 
8 

88 

10 

8 

8» 

22,866 

12,127 

11,865 

23,492 

1,069 

808 

1,877 

1,110 

6  Not  Including  14  establishments  not  reported. 
LAB  1901 iS 
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Table  XVI.— 6U5IMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

YEARS. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Years. 

Total 
lock- 
out!. 

Ordcfed  by 
orgauization. 

EstablishxDenta. 

ber. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
cloeed. 

Aggte- 

gate  days 

closed. 

ATcrage 

day^    . 

closed.  . 

1 

1881 

6 
22 
28 
42 
50 
140 
67 
40 
86 
64 
09 
61 
70 
55 
40 
40 
32 
42 
41 
60 

2 
4 
6 
11 
10 
42 
17 
8 
4 
9 
9 
14 
15 
6 
8 
1 
1 
8 
4 
8 

4 

18 
22 
81 
40 
98 
50 
32 
82 
55 
60 
47 
55 
60 
37 
89 
81 
39 
87 
57 

9 

42 

117 

854 

183 

1,809 

1,281 

180 

132 

824 

516 

716 

805 

875 

870 

51 

171 

164 

323 

2,281 

3 

25 

68 

134 

145 

1,025 

1,074 

99 

78 

207 

360 

479 

1-25 

535 

833 

21 

136 

105 

99 

2,096 

152 
1,418 
4,985 
5.607 
3,505 
24,136 
48.249 
1,322 
4,176 
7.834 
7,606 
/13,S90 

<;3,127 

25. -239 

no,  243 

1998 

4,178 

8,010 

/2,544 

/200  796 

«>7' 

2 
3 
4 

t 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
16 

1882..- 

56.7 

1883 

73.3 

am ; 

41.8 

Ih85 

24.2 

1886 

23.5 

1887 

44.9 

IS.  4 

53.5 

S7.8 

21.1 

/29. 1 

^30.1 

47.2 

i».9 

£49.9 

80  7 

28.7 

/26.0 

i95.9 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18W 

1895 

1896 

17 

1897 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

20 

1900 

Total 

1,005 

171 

884 

9,908 

7  147  '•nJt?^  f»^ 

m52.4 

a  Not  Inclnding  121  establishments  In  which  lockout  waa  still  pending  December  31,  lss6. 
b  Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887.  Illinois. 

c  Including  strikes  of  May  3. 1887,  and  May  lU  12iS7,  Uliuois,  but  uot  including  1  eKtabli»hmeut  ik4 
reported. 
a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
€  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
/Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

oNot  including  21  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
A  Including  stnke  of  February  17, 1888,  Indiana. 
i  Not  including  1  establishment  closea  permanently. 
4  Not  including  40  establishments  not  reported. 
icNot  including  11  establishments  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  l,  1901. 
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Table  XVI.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

YEARS. 


Days  until  employees 

locked  ou 

employed 

iilledby 

L  were  re- 
or  places 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Mar- 

others. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

ginal 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 

num'* 
ber. 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

290 

82.2 

8 

1 

$18,519 

S3. 150 

96,960 

1 

4,411 
6,729 

105.0 
57.5 

27 
66 

is* 

61 

466,345 
1,069,212 

47,668 
102,253 

112,882 
297,097 

2 

3 

14,046 

41.4 

99 

i* 

2M 

1,421,410 

314,027 

640,347 

4 

4,951 

27.1 

70 

6 

107 

901, 173 

89,488 

455,477 

5 

69,033 

99.1 

a294 

a  182 

a  912 

4,281,058 

M9,452 

1,919,498 

6 

63,833 

49.8 

438 

16 

827 

4,233.700 

6155,M6 

C2, 819, 786 

7 

<a3,414 

d74.9 

134 

7 

89 

1,100,057 

e 85, 931 

1,217,199 

8 

7,588 

57.6 

54 

34 

44 

1,379,722 

115,389 

307,125 

9 

23,939 

73.9 

213 

18 

93 

957,966 

77,210 

488,258 

10 

20,651 

87.8 

849 

78 

119 

88.3,709 

50,196 

616,888 

11 

/51,376 

/72.0 

495 

181 

40 

2,8.t6,013 

537,684 

1,695,080 

12 

f/9,H68 

(/34.7 

gild 

y52 

gm 

6,659.401 

364,268 

A  1,034,4*20 

13 

34,726 

39.7 

99 

21 

755 

2,022,769 

160,244 

982,584 

14 

til,  906 

<32.3 

49 

1 

820 

791, 703 

i 67, 701 

584,155 

15 

t3,254 

<65.1 

41 

1 

9 

690,945 

61,355 

857,536 

16 

6,000 

88.6 

1(M 

6 

61 

583,606 

47,326 

298,  W4 

17 

8,oas 

48.8 

101 

1 

69 

it  880, 461 

47,098 

2:J9.403 

18 

n2,075 

/37.5 

15S 

22 

1262 

(11,485,174 

d  126, 957 

d379,365 

19 

<604, 478 

<265.1 

2,151 

7 

123 

16,136,802 

448,219 

5,447,930 

20 

n  961, 776 

n97.1 

04,972 

0615 

o4,208 

p  48, 819, 745 

73,451,461 

r  19, 927, 983 

mNot  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently  and  22  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were 
still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  inv^tigations  included  in  this  report. 

nNot  including  5  establishments  closed  permanently,  22  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still 
pending  at  the  cIoko  of  1  of  the  3  investigatious  Included  in  this  report,  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 

oNot  including  143  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  at  tlic  close  of  1  of  the  3 
investigations  included  in  this  report. 

;>Noi  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

</ Including  strikes  of  May  8, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  but  not  including  43  establishments 
not  reported. 

r  Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  and  February  17, 1893,  Indiana,  but  not 
including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOB. 


Table  XVI,— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

YEARS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Years. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1 

1881 

762 
5,129 
16,258 
15,766 
15,154 
09,243 
70,108 
18,087 
9,846 
21,252 
29,140 
87,859 
28,494 
83,178 
13.430 
9,086 
7,814 
16,350 
17,545 
78,118 

252 
889 
5,560 
5,019 
2,685 
88.563 
4,081 
8,251 
8,614 
7,109 
18,928 
1,843 
4,907 
6,178 
6,151 
1.651 
907 
2.499 
1,167 
6,089 

1,014 
6,018 
21,818 
20.7S5 
17,839 
107,796 
74,189 
21,333 
13,4€0 
28,361 
48,068 
89,702 
83,401 
88,366 
18,681 
10,737 
8,721 
18,849 
18,712 
84,207 

•2 

1882 

3 

1883 

4 

imi 

6 

1885 

6 

1886 

7 

1887 

8 

1888 

9 

1889 

10 

1890 

11 

1891 

12 

1892 

13 

1893 

14 

1894 

15 

1895 

16 

1896 

17 

1897 

18 

1898 

19 

1899 

20 

1900 

Total 

612,619 

114,333 

626,952 

a  Not  including  121  cstablishmentA  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
6  Not  including  21  cHtablishments  in  which  lockouts  Auere  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
cNot  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XVI.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

YEARS-Concluded. 


Em- 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 

Cl^ 

glnal 

num- 

out. 

Brought 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

from  other 
places. 

655 
4, 131 

545 
3,875 

no 

256 

655 
4,131 

245 
1,251 

15 
65 

260 
1,816 

1 

i,*66i* 

2 

20,512 

15,093 

5,419 

20,512 

1,025 

127 

1,152 

272 

8 

18, 121 

14,302 

8,819 

18,121 

1,017 

292 

1,809 

513 

4 

15,424 

12.920 

2,504 

15,424 

1,041 

53 

1,094 

343 

6 

101,980 

64,263 

87,717 

101,980 

a6,222 

a 2, 623 

a8,845 

a8,563 

6 

57,5^ 

56,507 

8,123 

69,630 

7,369 

272 

7,641 

6.479 

7 

18,787 

12,070 

8,106 

15, 176 

2,983 

680 

8,563 

1,624 

8 

10,471 

7,931 

2,800 

10,731 

718 

122 

840 

192 

9 

19,233 

15,626 

5,929 

21,556 

2,813 

164 

2,977 

1,824 

10 

14, 116 

18,389 

12,675 

81,014 

2,110 

107 

2,217 

1.153 

11 

80,050 

30,741 

1,273 

32,014 

5,803 

213 

6,016 

4,353 

12 

13,016 

18,565 

8,287 

21,&42 

62,692 

6193 

62.885 

61,877 

13 

28,548 

25,158 

4,461 

29,619 

2,192 

133 

2,325 

533 

14 

12. 7M 

9,916 

4,8C9 

14,786 

C493 

c3l 

cb2i 

Cl64 

15 

8,675 

6,897 

771 

7,668 

1,164 

148 

1,312 

543 

16 

7,651 

7,091 

672 

7,763 

687 

95 

782 

166 

17 

11,038 

12,632 

1,585 

li,217 

960 

343 

1,803 

188 

18 

14,698 

13,809 

1,008 

14,817 

dl,130 

dllO 

dl,240 

d398 

19 

46,562 

58,372 

4,281 

62,653 

.       8,466 

168 

3,634 

1,564 

20 

443,956 

404,642 

99,665 

6(M,807 

c 46, 381 

c5,854 

c  61, 235 

C26,220 

dNot  Including  1  establishment  in  \^hich  lookout  was  still  pending  March  1. 1901. 
e  Not  including  143  establishmente  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  at  the  cloee  of  1  of  the  3  inves- 
tigations included  in  this  report  and  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    COMMISSIOKEB   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  XVII.— summary  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES. 


Mar. 

ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Ordered  by 
organization. 

EsUblishments. 

num- 
bep. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
closed. 

Aggre- 
gate days 
closed. 

Average 

days 
closed. 

1 

Alabama 

8 
1 
2 

22 
9 

59 
1 
2 
8 

11 
1 

95 

16 

i 

13 

97 

22 

25 

20 

5 

4 

5 

24 

1 

216 

1 

3 

80 
2 
117 
5 
1 
2 
16 
13 
2 
1 

13 
11 
9 
28 
1 

4* 

1 
6 

i' 

1 

5 
i4" 

r 

1 
8 
15 

4* 

i' 

9 
60* 

16* 

ii' 

2 

i' 

i' 

3 

1 

2 
8 

3 
1 
2 
18 

8 

1 

81 
16 
14 

12 

10 
82 
22 
21 

4 
4 

15 
1 
156 
1 
8 

64 
2 
106 
8 
1 
2 

15 

18 
2 

io* 

10 

7 
20 

1 

7 

1 

2 
79 
27 
158 

1 

9 
84 
100 

6 

8,661 

152 

17 

7 
24 
70 
66 
640 
67 
94 
67 
21 

7 
48 
129 

1 

3,395 

17 

8 
256 
48 
688 
42 

1 

2 
28 
13 

2 
24 
29 
83 
16 
76 

1 

2 

87 

18.5 

2 

Arixona 

3 

ArkanHas 

1 

31 

16 

117 

1 

6 

25 

54 

6 

8,087 

116 

'? 

9 
60 
61 
243 
18 
48 
58 
20 

8 
41 
76 

1 

2,806 

14 

5 

567 

352 

5,102 

59 

76 

1,123 

951 

6796 

€245,496 

8.174 

266 

116 

74$ 

4,412 

614 

9,461 

521 

971 

1-2,881 

272 

24 

916 

4.111 

20 

67,901 

210 

5.0 
18.3 
22-0 
43.6 
69.0 
12.7 
44.9 
17.6 
6199.0 

C79.6 
27.4 
26.5 
16.6 
82.6 
73-5 
12.0 
88.9 
40.1 
22-6 

t55.4 
13.6 
8.0 
22.8 
64-1 
20.0 
29.4 
16.0 

4 

California 

5 

Colorado 

6 

Connecticut ; 

7 

Delaware 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

9 

Florida 

10 

Geonria 

11 

Idaho : 

12 

Illinois 

13 

Indiana  (/) 

14 

Iowa 

15 

Kansas 

16 

Kentucky  (A) 

17 

Maine 

18 

Maryland  (/) 

19 

Massachusetts 

20 

Michigan 

21 

Minnesota 

22 

Mi«ouri 

23 

Montana 

24 

Nebraska 

26 

New  Hampshire 

26 

New  Jersey  (/) 

27 

New  Mexico 

28 

New  York  (/) 

29 

North  Carolina 

SO 

North  Dakota 

81 

Ohio(n) 

125 
48 

428 
21 

Jk8,220 

880 

p7,158 

1,004 

*66.8 
18.3 

pl7.5 
47.8 

32 

Oregon 

83 

Pennsylvania  (o) 

84 

Rhode  Island 

85 

South  Carolina 

86 

South  Dakota 

2 
9 

101 
r635 

50.5 
r79.4 

87 

Tennessee 

38 

Texas 

89 

Utah 

2 
6 
10 
26 
15 
43 
1 

8 

565 

156 

1,163 

1,481 

440 

83 

1.5 
113.0 
15.6 
44,7 
98.7 
10.2 
33.0 

40 

Vermont 

41 

Virginia 

42 

Wa^ington 

43 

West  Virginia 

44 

Wlsconnin 

45 

Total 

1,005 

171 

834 

9,988 

7,147 

1 373,014 

tSLi 

1 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

5  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

c  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1,  1901,  and  1  establish- 
ment closed  permanently. 

dNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 

« Including  strikes  of  May  8, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887. 

/Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania, 

a  Including  strike  of  February  17, 1893. 

A  Including  lockout  of  October  2. 1900,  Ohio. 

i  Not  including  40  establishments  not  reported. 

j  Including  lockout  of  February  28, 1890,  Rhode  Island. 

*  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

I  Not  Including  11  establishments  not  reported. 

mNot  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 

nNot  including  2  lockouts  included  in  general  lockouts  of  October  8,  1898,  Pennsylvania,  and 
October  2, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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Table  XVII.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
mled  by  others. 


Aggregate.    Average. 


13-2 

3 

12 

a  10, 905 

861 

59 

125 

2,176 

1,833 

6796 

c 661, 446 

6,711 

623 

950 

1,335 

6,585 

1,060 

40,136 

4,371 

2,638 

i3,200 

593 

178 

953 

5,791 

45 

117,640 

595 

89 

X- 18, 958 

4,088 

p  44. 25-1 

3.919 

1 

101 

763 

197 

8 

8,024 

560 

1,249 

1,484 

1,946 

83 


rl 


18.9 

3.0 

6.0 

a  189. 8 

81.9 

53.2 

69.0 

13.9 

64.0 

18.3 

6199.0 

C186.8 

44.2 

36.6 

136.7 

55.6 

94.1 

18.9 

74.8 

65.2 

28.1 

1:48.5 

28.2 

25.4 

22.2 

44,9 

45.0 

34.7 

85.0 

13.0 

Jb74.6 

85.2 

p66.7 

93.8 

1.0 

60.5 

rSO.l 

15.2 

1.6 

126.0 

19.8 

87.8 

92.8 

25.6 

83.0 


EstablL^monts  in  which 
lockouts- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
1 
1 

13 

11 

101 

1 

1 

9 

63 

4 

d2,809 

114 

12 

6 

20 

27 

9 

218 

31 

51 

16 

7 

7 

41 

76 

1 

m^9 

17 

3 

181 

48 

p680 

18 

1 

1 

rl4 

11 

2 

1 

18 
16 
13 
57 
1 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


5 

1 

1 

4 

62 

4 

12 

20 

87 

2 

"dm 


129 
27 


Failed. 


8 
25 
45 

2 

dl,138 

38 

5 


37 
47 
193 
9 
43 
44 
13 


2 

12 

41 

TO  197 

TO  2, 228 

18 

66 

P7 
24 

p76 

1 

r6 

r2 
2 

Employee«'— 


Wage  loss. 


f20,552 

180 

116 

115,706 

130, 767 

1,063,341 

12,800 

6,387 

239,396 

286,988 

175,000 

20,857,739 

180,494 

alio,  923 

213,000 

82, 526 

630,543 

69,062 

i  2, 320, 320 

386.454 

ia5,011 

592,894 

/260,513 

121, 175 

204,725 

930,091 

10,000 

7,265,275 

40,000 

1,509 

2,109,890 

29,400 

8,476,472 

q 424, 816 

2,000 

17,686 

439,376 

9.011 

i.as8 

93. 979 
46,699 
35,269 
412,750 
883.544 
15,278 


Loss  of 
employers. 


Assistance. 


$340 


35 

14,547 

15,215 

103,050 

900 

338 

29,720 

25,546 

35,000 

c 242, 328 

9,328 

o5,272 

10,335 

9,984 

63,483 

<29,926 

J  341, 864 

45,123 

13,528 

116,539 

14,100 

9,315 

108,300 

119,  Ml 


1,022,394 

3,000 

461 

343,021 

8,500 

680.425 

g 43, 378 

500 


1560 


150 

49,826 

117,873 

530,166 

80,000 

2,800 

193,460 

152,570 

100,000 

c8, 771, 220 

1747,350 

a  71, 626 

29,250 

66,100 

179,550 

36,570 

1,145,076 

161,600 

105,350 

179,490 

275,000 

50,450 

89,576 

221,236 

2,000 

a  2, 423, 839 

5,000 

175 

1, 101, 394 

3,500 

2,515,729 

358,200 


13, 514 
1,581 


4,579 

2,828 

3,894 

«  35, 078 

24,301 


102,200 

6,200 

20 

21,700 

8,150 

17,240 

139,500 

628,100 

4,800 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
.15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
84 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 


t<  961, 776 


tt97.l 


t;4,972 


v615 


v4,203   ic48,819,745      a-3,451,461 


y  19, 927, 983 


o  Including  lockout  of  October  3, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersev,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

pNot  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

9  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  February  28, 1890,  Massachusetts. 

r  Not  including  1  establishment  In  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

•Not  including  2  establiahmenls  not  reported. 

tNot  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently  and  22  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were 
Btill  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

uNot  including  6  establishments  closed  permanently,  22  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were 
Btill  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  investigations  included  in  this  report,  and  l  establishment  not 
reported. 

tjNot  Including  148  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8 
investigations  included  in  this  report. 

tpNot  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

2 Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11,  1887,  Illinois,  but  not  including  43  establishments 
not  reported. 

y  Including  strikes  of  May  S,  1887,  and  May  11,  1887,  Illinois,  and  February  17, 1893,  Indiana,  but 
not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XVII.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

States  and  Territories. 

Employees  before  lockout. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Alabama 

838 

23 

11 

4,876 

2,901 

18,268 

188 

280 

8,068 

4,913 

8,000 

163,228 

4,355 

2.097 

4,820 

2,424 

5,560 

1,618 

85,737 

6,431 

4,898 

8,742 

788 

967 

2,020 

8,244 

200 

103,551 

1,500 

50 

23,488 

460 

68,113 

8,912 

20 

73 

2,033 

453 

225 

698 

1,867 

1,154 

4,476 

9,940 

178 

838 

23 
11 

5,517 

2,969 

26.089 

188 

237 

2 

A  rizona 

3 

Arkansas 

4 

California 

641 

65 

7.771 

5 

Colorado 

6 

Connecticut 

7 

Delaware    -  ..          

8 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

743 

1,730 

9 

Florida 

8,811 

10 

GeoiTgia 

6,613 

11 

Idaho 

8,000 

165.058 

4.356 

2.104 

5,230 

2.594 

7,073 

1..S69 

46,795 

6,661 

5,052 

9,807 

783 

968 

2,452 

9,890 

200 

170W98 

2,700 

52 

27,724 

460 

76.293 

6,631 

20 

73 

2,153 

465 

225 

€96 

2,561 

1,194 

4,519 

10,021 

173 

12 

Illinois 

1,830 

13 

Indiana  (b) 

14 

Iowa 

7 

410 

170 

1,523 

251 

11,058 

230 

IM 

1,065 

15 

Kansas - 

16 

Kentucky  (c) 

17 

Maine 

18 

Mar>'Iand  (6) 

19 

Massachusetts 

20 

Michigan 

21 

Minnesota 

22 

Missouri 

28 

Montana 

24 

Nebraska 

.A 

1,646 

67,' 242* 

1,200 

2 

4,236 

25 

New  Hampshire 

26 

New  Jersey  (6) 

27 

New  Mexico 

28 

New  York  (5) 

29 

North  Carolina 

80 

North  Dakota 

81 

Ohio(e) 

32 

Oregon 

33 

Pennsylvania  (/) 

8,i86 
2,719 

84 

Rhode*  Island 

85 

South  Carolina 

86 

South  Dakota 

37 

Tennessee 

120 
12 

88 

Texas 

39 

Utah 

40 

Vermont 

41 

Virginia 

694 
40 
78 
81 

42 

Washington 

43 

West  Virginia 

44 

Wisconsin 

45 

Wyoming 

Total 

512,619 

114,883 

626,952 

a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1. 1901. 
b  Not  including  1  lockout  included  in  general  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  Pennsylvania, 
c  Including  lockout  of  October  2, 1900,  Ohio. 

dNot  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
«Not  including  2  lockouts  included  in  general  lockouts  of  October  3,  1898,  Pennsylvania,  ai'd 
October  2, 1900,  Kentucky. 
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Table  XVO.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

STATES— Concluded. 


ployees 

locked 

out. 


Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
meot  by  lockout. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


New  employees  after  lockout. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Brought 

from  other 

places. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


738 

15 

8 

8,674 

2,257 

21,828 

188 

88 

8,621 

6,376 

8,000 

114,959 

2,849 

1,443 

2,497 

715 

6,972 

1,565 

34,027 

4,242 

1,587 

3,427 

782 

893 

1,380 

8,205 

200 

131,904 

1,100 

15 

19,263 

460 

44,798 

6,674 

20 

73 

1,518 

241 

225 

618 

2,345 

821 

8,911 

4,911 

173 


738 

•1 

3,301 

2,371 

15,710 

188 

168 

2,885 

8,656 

8,000 

132,164 

2,432 

1,464 

4,670 

1,146 

4,876 

1,885 

27,602 

4,620 

2,942 

3,225 

783 

892 

1,600 

7,165 

200 

87,144 

750 

15 

17,189 

460 

60,976 

3,855 

20 

73 

1,425 

232 

225 

618 

1,665 

811 

4,4&1 

5,338 

173 


373 
*6,'856" 


736 
1,720 


410 

3 

1,113 

261 

8,379 

141 

10 

202 


1 

897 

1,289 


62,507 
600 


3,677 


6.767 
2,719 


100 
9 


680 
10 
71 
8 


738 

15 

8 

8,677 

2,371 

22,560 

188 

168 

3,621 

6,376 

3,000 

132,906 

2,432 

1,464 

6,080 

1,149 

6,989 

1,636 

35,981 

4,761 

2,952 

3,427 

783 

893 

1,997 

8,454 

200 

149,651 

1,260 

15 

20,866 

460 

57,748 

6,574 

20 

73 

1,525 

241 

225 

618 

2,345 

821 

4,535 

6,346 

173 


210 

8 

1,119 

150 

4 

77 
1,023 


2 

240 

8 

1,130 

150 

4 

79 
1,086 


a  4, 412 

142 

173 

220 

258 

1,546 

201 

5,050 

754 

794 

835 

20 

62 

157 

729 

75 

d  9,317 

400 

16 

3,311 

435 

p 11, 210 

A53 

15 


a41 


25 


15 
646 
51 
40 
161 


({3,384 

100 

2 

770 


(4 


375 


a  4, 453 

142 

176 

245 

258 

1,546 

216 

6,696 

805 

834 

996 

20 

64 

157 

764 

75 

d  12, 701 

600 

17 

4,081 

435 

(711,585 

A63 

16 


i335 
165 
185 
802 
109 
616 
6 
844 
150 


i20 
6 


i355 
170 
185 
802 
131 
619 
6 
889 
150 


177 

150 

4 

69 

93 


a  1,870 

84 

119 

210 

62 

1,841 

101 

2,836 

441 

887 

456 

20 

10 

157 

264 

75 

d4,998 

100 

10 

904 

435 

(78,279 

A29 

15 


i246 

95 

25 

302 

69 

277 

6 

495 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
85 
36 
37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


448,966 


404,642 


99,666 


504,807 


^45,881 


i5,854 


J  51,286 


J26,220 


/Including  lockout  of  October  8, 1898,  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
0  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
A  Not  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 

<Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
j  Not  Including  143  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8  inves- 
tigations included  in  this  report  and  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XVOL-^UMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


Mar- 
ginal 
Bum- 

■ber. 


Industries. 


Total 
lock- 
outs. 


Ordered  by 
organization. 


Yes. 


No. 


Establishments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
closed. 


A^gre-    I  Avenge 
gate  da78<     da>-s 
closed,      closed. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  . . . 

Cotton  ^oods 

Domestic  service 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinerv... 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  .. 

Musical  instruments 

Pottery, earthenware, etc  ... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Tobacco 

Transportation , 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


4 

69 

16 

4 

95 

^ 

100 
45 
12 

2 
20 

8 
24 
34 
40 
16 

5 
25 
130 

4 

5 

1, 
|! 

43 

1  I 
124  i 
23 

1  I 
11 
12 


■ 

i'i' 

4 

47 

5 

11 

4 

28 

67 

4 

2 

20 

80 

1 

44 

1 

11 

........ 

2 

37 

5 

19 

27 

80 

12 

4 

24 

116 

4 

4 

86 

1 

1 

5 

25 

1 

107 

20 

1 

8 

11 

8i 


5 

292 

166 

49 

5,001 

4 

2 

2,034 

56 

21 

2 

51 

20 

49 

141 

188 

138 

19 

25 

272 

14 

80 

111 

1 

7 

6 

516 

1 

839 

127 

1 

51 

26 

213 


79 
21 

3,875 

1 

1 

1,694 

43 

9 

2 

46 


5,258 

176 

414 

255.434 

109 

10 

e5o,566 

/i3,115 

410 

4S 

1,288 


li2.3 

2.2 

19.7 

66.1 

109.0 

10.0 

<'32.8 

A  74. 2 

4.5.6 

24.0 

26.8 


16 
47 

128 
66 
17 
9 

132 
11 
18 
14 


80 

956 

19,385 

2,098 

261 

97 

15,VU 

1,126 

3,048 

263 


5.0 

20.3 

»87.7 

31.8 

15.4 

10.8 

{39.1 

102.4 

169.3 

18.8 


1 

6 

272 


29 

158 

14,569 


29.0 
26.3 
53.6 


198 
29 


A  6, 341 
443 


A32.2 
15.3 


10 
22 
144 


96 

769 

0  6.403 


9.6 

86.0 

045.1 


1,005  1 


171 


834 


9,938 


7,147 


p  873, 014 


p52,4 


a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 

bNot  including  11  establishments  not  reported. 

cincluding  strikes  of  May  8, 1887  and  May  11, 1887,  lUinoi.i. 

d  Including  strikes  of  May  3, 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  but  not  including  1  establishment  not 
reported. 

.cNot  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 

/Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901,  and  1  establish, 
ment  not  reported. 

oNot  including  40  establishments  not  reported. 

n  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently. 

i  Not  including  1  establishment  closed  permanently  and  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was 
still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

7' Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 

If  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 

I  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  i>endlug  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XVIII.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


Days  until  employees 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  places 
filled  by  others. 

Establishments  in  which 
lockouts- 

Employees'— 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Aggregate. 

Average. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Wage  loss. 

Assistance. 

num- 
ber. 

212 

7,055 

14,408 

1,758 

722,638 

355 

11 

/68,902 

A4,119 

854 

48 

2,018 

75 

1,037 

9,739 

1 10, 452 

li,S35 

448 

818 

ni,047 

1,200 

6,225 

4,732 

21 

298 

226 

45,634 

2 

A 16, 236 

6,262 

2 

1,957 

909 

011,743 

42.4 
24.2 
86.8 
35.9 

144.5 
88.8 
6.5 

/33.9 

A  74. 9 
40.7 
24.0 
39.6 
8.8 
21.2 
69.1 

<89.3 
82.1 
23.6 
32.7 

140.S 
85.7 

174.2 
40.4 
21.0 
42.6 
87.7 
88.4 
2.0 

A48.0 

49.3 

2.0 

88.4 

86.4 

055.7 

4 

122 

111 

27 

a  3, 014 

3 

2 

€276 

33 

16 

1 

127 

65 

22 

o  1,849 

1 

$38,036 

1,304,466 

671. ISO 

126,406 

619,684.161 

405, 170 

3,650 

3,367,740 

1,168,830 

35,031 

16,500 

378,588 

3,165 

461,208 

417, 744 

7,697,106 

1,010,799 

73,404 

177, 8«3 

3, 164, 340 

620,600 

849,707 

n  674,  an 

6,600 

33,892 

70,006 

1.729,645 

.       750 

2.528.806 

639,072 

456 

71,843 

409,563 

1,279,705 

$1,413 

66,042 

131,495 

2,165 

C339,471 

6,000 

$30,000 

377,867 

1,003,300 

7,190 

d8, 366, 083 

255,075 

6,000 

1,423,418 

637,856 

10,837 

6,900 

108,111 

1.275 

299,995 

803,142 

1,270,420 

444,600 

68,800 

206,625 

ml,  685, 577 

95,600 

196,400 

n228.258 

6,000 

10,730 

85,546 

786,506 

1 

43 

2 
3 

4 

a  17 

5 

6 

7 

cl91 
9 

el,666 

14 

6 

1 

13 
8 
12 
83 
i53 
18 

fr  269, 698 

83,690 

1,530 

500 

30,504 

920 

18,789 

37,903 

i  540, 877 

175, 897 

1,100 

22.772 

835,208 

17,100 

18,762 

nl24.382 

810 

265 

2,836 

898,053 

8 
9 
10 

1 
3 

11 

3.1 

12 

36 

108 

j&o 

120 

19 

20 

2197 

14 

11 

77 

1 

7 

4 

198 

1 

140 

92 

1 

29 

20 

157 

12 
13 

1 

14 
16 

0) 

16 
17 

18 

5 
167 

19 

11 

20 
21 

19 
1 

22 

89 

23 
24 

25 

2 
50 

26 

268 

27 
28 

19 

27 

180 
8 

701.959 

7,383 

175 

10,660 

12.630 

156,092 

931,079 
268,009 
5,000 
54,676 
805,500 
496,820 

29 
30 
81 

22 
2 
50 

82 

3 
6 

83 
34 

Q 961, 776 

997.1 

r4,972 

r615 

r4,203 

«  48, 819, 745 

«3, 451, 461 

M 19, 927, 983 

m  Including  strike  of  February  17, 1898.  Indiana. 

n  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 

o  Not  including  2  establishments  closed  permanently. 

SNot  including  5  establishments  closed  permanently  and  22  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were 
1  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report. 

q  Not  Including  6  establishments  closed  permanently,  22  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  investigations  included  in  this  report,  and  1  establishment  not 
reported. 

r  Not  including  143  establishments  In  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  3  inves- 
tigations included  in  this  report. 
I     8  Not  including  12  establishments  not  reported. 

f     <  Including  strikes  of  May  3,  1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  but  not  including  43  establishments 
not  reported. 

tt  Including  strikes  of  May  8. 1887,  and  May  11, 1887,  Illinois,  and  February  17, 1893,  Indiana,  but  not 
including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
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Table  XVIII,— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
INDUSTRIF.S— Concluded. 


Blar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Industries. 


Employees  before  lockout. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewing  

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Coal  and  coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods  ... 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service 

Pood  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . . 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas  . . 

Musical  instniments 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rope  and  bagging 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting 
Telegraph  and  telephone  ... 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Watches 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


2,110 

27,381 

16,031 

2,114 

132,890 

1,553 

535 

50,278 

14,772 

1,293 

278 

7,G83 

512 

37,270 

13,228 

26,330 

8,495 

3,298 

7,956 

47,902 

4,967 

8,755 

6,987 

740 

364 

1,108 

18,312 

35 

28,756 

22,137 

710 

4,006 

4,943 

14,940 


13, 176 
41 


15 

2,603 

30 

45,837 


578 

8,678 

34 

1,254 

376 

1,892 

15 


192 
498 
43 
1,863 
1,011 
646 


6 

10 

18,926 

9 
75 


4.098 
11,953 


512,619 


114,333 


2,110 

40,607 

16,072 

2,114 

132,905 

4,156 

665 

96,115 

14,7?2 

1,293 

856 

16,361 

546 

38,524 

13,604 

28,222 

8,510 

8,298 

8,148 

48,400 

5,010 

5,108 

6,998 

1,385 

364 

2,098 

18,318 

45 

47,682 

22,146 

785 

4,006 

9,036 


626,952 


a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
c  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
d  Not  Including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XVIH.— SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
lNDUSTRIES-€oncluded. 


Em- 
out. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  lockout. 

New  employees  after  lockout. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Brought 

from  other 

places. 

ber. 

915 

35,416 

6,982 

2,114 

103,603 

3,682 

236 

67,484 

11,798 

1,076 

853 

12,766 

311 

20,382 

3,372 

16,639 

7,466 

8,249 

4,113 

82,834 

4.166 

4,406 

8,018 

110 

367 

1,987 

13,188 

15 

41,4&4 

9,060 

65 

1,270 

7,711 

22,866 

980 

24,924 

7,r72 

2,114 

120.047 

1,392 

220 

42,583 

12,879 

1,132 

275 

6,095 

311 

22,036 

4,037 

25,100 

7,781 

8,249 

4,208 

35,931 

4,352 

8,428 

2.520 

175 

857 

1,108 

15,864 

15 

25,419 

10,875 

66 

1,716 

4,205 

12,127 

980 

87,013 

7,173 

2,114 

120,057 

8,717 

235 

83,606 

12,879 

1,132 

853 

12,  Wl 

311 

22,967 

4,037 

26,816 

7,781 

8,249 

4,213 

86,055 

4  ^V^ 

793 
2,807 
2,655 

793 
8,780 
2,656 

80 
1,011 
1,861 

1 

12,089 

973 

2 
8 

4 

10 

2,325 

16 

41,028 

a4,652 

840 

96 

62,687 

1,011 

106 

(a) 
200 

a  4, 552 

540 

96 

^4,013 

1,011 

106 

a  2, 640 

5 
6 

7 

61,326 

&749 
704 
41 

8 
9 

10 

678 
6,846 

11 

580 

135 

1,007 

522 

rt 1,301 

1,907 

877 

455 

d5,805 

449 

456 

1,251 

50 

20 

51 

8,855 

7 

2,851 

7,836 

15 

277 

e59 

1,069 

210 

790 

135 

1,032 

522 

cl,316 

1,907 

377 

455 

d5,810 

449 

593 

1,315 

60 

20 

61 

3,865 

7 

4.901 

7,836 

15 

277 

e90 

1,877 

195 

9 

770 

125 

C877 

1,642 

180 

231 

d3,826 

2 

154 

820 

50 

12 
13 

931 

25 

14 
16 

1.746 

cl5 

16 
17 

18 

6 

124 

8 

19 

db 

20 
21 

982              4,410 
550              8,070 
125  :             min 

137 
6-1 

22 
23 
24 

357 

2,098 

15,864 

15 

41,762 

10,875 

65 

1,716 

7,820 

23,492 

25 

990 

10 

61 

2,862 

7 

407 

6,218 

26 
27 

28 

16,343 

2,050 

29 
30 

81 

26 

e27 

1,110 

32 

8,615 
11,366 

e31 

•  808 

33 
34 

443,066 

404,642 

99,666 

604,307 

/46,381 

/5.8W 

y51,235 

/25,220 

cNot  including  14  establishments  not  reported. 

/Not  including  143  establishments  In  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1  of  the  8 
investigations  included  in  tliis  report  and  14  establishments  not  reported. 
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BEPOET   OF   THE   OOMMiSSIOKES   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES. 
Af^ABAIVIA. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  4eiBAnd  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours 

Against  union  men 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


Estab- 

Msh- 

ments. 


8oe- 
oeeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


ARIZONA. 


To  enforce  reduction  of  wages. 
Total 


ARKANSAS. 


CAI4IFORNIA. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 
of  wages 

Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  of  Chinese  cigar  makers  against  emplo>'meut  of 
white  labor 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  aged  union  com- 
positor at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  threatened  strike  against  use  of  electrotype  plates 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  nonunion  emplo>*eea 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

A^inst  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules. 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  t>oy cotted  patterns 

To  compel  striitera  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands... 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  Arms 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


Agaln&t  threatened  strike  for  Increase  of  wages. 

2 

1. !       1 

Total 

2  1           1    '             1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

27 

2 

1 

I 

25 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

i 

'           1 

1 

;       1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

! 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

'       1 

1 

^ |_ 

1       c 

1 

A  1 

1 

28 

1 

2S 

1            1 

1 

13  I 


€2 


COLORADO. 


Against  employees  forming  union , 

Against  union  men , 

To  compel  union  to  rai.ve  boycott  against  certain  firms , 

To  enforce  payment  of  fines  levied  oy  Building  Trades  Council , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  hours  to  comply  with  State  8-hour  law  and 

consequent  reduction  of  wages , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages , 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  employees  to  remove  all  clothing  for  in- 
spection before  and  after  work , 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  plasterers  to  work  for  members  of  masters' 
association  only , 

Total , 


27 


1 

1 

5 

4 

1 
3 

8 

1 

12 


CONNECTICUT. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employee 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  overseer  and  increase  of  wages  ... 

Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

\gain8t  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 


19 


19 

1 

1 

I 

8 

2 
1 

1 

1 
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Table  XIX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES—Continued. 
CONNECmCVT-Concludcd. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  nonunion  men 

Against  th  reatened  stri  ke 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  ol 

nonrs 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  union  men .* 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  proponed  scale 

To  compel  granite  cutters  to  do  quarrying 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  enoing  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  discharge  of  employees 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  piece  price  on  Introduction  of  machinery . .. 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  work  for  another  shop  in  which  strike  was  pending 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  organization  . .  ^ 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

t 

4 

4 

2 

2 
8 

11 
4 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
11 

1 

10 
1 

2 

47 
11 

24 

4 

::::::: 

2 

16 
1 

15 

1 

2 

10 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

158 

101 

20 

37 

DELAWARE. 


Agaiiifit  union  men  and  union  rnl(»  . 
Total 


DISTRICT  OF  COIiCJIIBIA* 


Against  members  of  certain  union 

1 
8 

1 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands  .. 

8 

Total 

9 

1 

8 

FLORIDA. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  retained  to  pay  for  damages 

done  to  property  ihroiwrh  carelessness 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  recognition  of  union  

Against  union  roles  as  to  number  of  apprentices  allowed 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands  . . 

Total ,.... 


84 


23 


25 


GEORGIA. 


Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  th  reatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  employees  to  do  night  work  at  same  rate  as  day  work.. 

To  compel  employees  to  pay  shop  rent 

To  compel  striken  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 
To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


100 


4 
'46 


IDAHO. 


To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

6 

4 

2 

Total 

6 

4 

2 
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Table  XIX,— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES-<k)ntmued. 

IlililNOIS. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  demand  for  adoption,  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  nononion  employees 

Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employees  forming  union , , 

Against  employees  receiving  visitors  during  working  hours 

Against  employees  working  for  contractors  not  members  of  masters' 
association 

Against  fines  assessed  by  union  and  to  compel  employees  to  sign 
agreement  to  work  only  for  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  fines  assessed  by  union  for  alleged  violation  of  agreement... 

Against  nonimion  men , 

Against  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  truck  system  and  to  enforce  re- 
duction of  wages  

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 
nours 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  cigar  makers  to  change  shape  of  cigar  without  change  of 
price 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  leave  union  and  join  stock  company 

To  compel  employees  to  relinquish  demands  for  back  shops  and  to 
Bign  agreement  not  to  stri ke  during  the  year 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 
of  Iron  League  and  change  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  paying  assistance  to  strikers  in  an- 
other establisnment 

To  compel  employees  to  teach  apprentices  and  to  withdraw  from 
union 

To  compel  employees  to  use  material  from  nonunion  establishment. 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  Building  Trades  Council 
and  to  enforce  rules  of  Building  Contractors'  Council 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  material 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  strikers  In  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . . 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 
and  to  break  up  labor  unions 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott. , 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  or  reduction  of  wages. . 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  Increase  of  hours  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

To  enforce  Master  Stonecutters'  Association  rules 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  red  uctlon  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  enforce  rules  of  masters"  union  and  against  members  of  certain 
labor  organizations 

To  enforce  rule  to  reduce  force  during  slack  season  instead  of  alter- 
nating work  among  all  employees.  .* 

To  enforce  termination  of  contract  and  reduction  of  wages. . . , 

To  enforce  truck  system 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours ! 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Total 8,651 


1 
3 

1,980 

1 

7 

61 

700 

260 

1 

2 

103 

10 

72 

2 

77 


1 

aS 

1 


44 
4 
3 

1 
2  I 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


SO 


(a) 


Failed. 


(«) 


15 
30 


1 
8 

1,980 

1 


a2,309 


72 


a  103 


7 
49 

700 

250 

1 


2 
26 


43 

1 
1 


a  1,138 


INDIANA. 


Against  demand  for  better  material 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 

of  wages 

Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  six  months'  contract 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  threatened  strike  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  reduce  force 


Total. 


152 


114 


22 
4 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  stiU  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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Table  XIX.-CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOOKOUTS.  BY  STATES— Continued. 

IOWA. 


Canse  or  object. 


Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages , 

Against  demand  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Against  threatened  strike , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men , 

To  comi>el  employees  to  furnish  union  labels  for  cigars  made  else- 
where in  nonunion  factory , 

To  enforce  contract  system 

To  enforce  new  rules , 

To  enforce  red  uc tion  of  wages , 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


17 


Sue- 


Suc- 


ceeded ^««<^ed 
ceeded.1  p^^jy 


12 


Failed. 


KANSAS. 


Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  em- 
ployees to  sign  yearly  contract  as  to  wages,  not  to  strike,  etc 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  and  uniform  scale.. 
To  compel  employees  to  raise  boycott 


Total. 


KENTUCKY. 


Against  demand  for  adontion  of  union  scale , 

Against  employees  found  to  be  strikers  from  another  shop , 

Against  members  of  the  KnightA  of  Labor , 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  strikers  in  another  establishment  to  relinquish  demands. 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  right  to  employ  a  larger  number 

of  apprentices 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  machinery 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours 

Total 


24 


JUAINE. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employee 

Against  members  of  the  Knigh ts  of  Labor 

To  uiforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages , 

Total 


70 


20 

6  I 


27 


87 


IlIABYIiAND. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  union  men , 

To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


66 


40 

1 


47 


niASSACIIVSETTS. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  scale  and  discharge  of  non- 
union employees 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  a  year's  contract 

LAB  1901 44 


29 


41 
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Table  XOL— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

in  A  RS  A€IIi;SJBTT8--Concluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Sue-  ' 
ceeded   Failed, 
panly. 


▲gainst  demand  for  disctiaixe  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 
of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  nonunion  men , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  union  men , 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules , 

To  compel  deposit  as  security  against  striking  without  notice 

To  compel  employees  to  buy  machines  and  return  tiuished  work  to 
another  part  of  city , 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work 

To  compel  employees  to  leave  one  .8  bo  organization  and  join  an- 
other  

To  compel  employees  to  operate  machinery 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  individual  contracts , 

To  compel  employees  to  si^  temperance  pledge 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  employees  to  work  overtime 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands... 

To  compel  union  men  to  allow  nonunion  men  to  operate  machines. . 

To  compel  weavers  to  work  by  the  piece 

To  compel  women  to  do  men's  work 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  agreement  with  cornice  workers'  union  as  to  sympathetic 
strike 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  open-shop  system.. 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale - 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rales  and  scale 

To  enforce  new  scale i 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  demand  for  reduction  of 
hours 

To  enforce  rules 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  oiganization 

To  resist  strike  lor  increase  of  wages  in  another  establishment 

Total 


42 

1 
8 

4 
1 
1 
8 
1 

99 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 
81 
2 
1 
1 
2 

5 
8 
1 
U4 
1 

16 
15 
26 

24 
1 
1 

24 


540 


li 


218 


t 


I 


I 

33 
1 


HI 

"ii' 


129 


i 

"ii 

"is 

24 


193 


MICHIGAN. 


Against  demand  for  cash  payment 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  refusal  of  employees  to  use  material  furnished  by  establish- 

ment  whose  employees  were  on  strike , 

Against  union  men ^ 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules : 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


er7 


81 


27 


271 


MINNESOTA* 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  mles  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employees  joining  labor  organization 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International 4Jnion  to  furnish  labels... 
To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands... 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  use  of  greater  amount  of  plate  matter 

Total 


25 

11 

27 
15 

1 
1 



— 

4 
9 

21 

11 

1 

SO 
14 

1 

••— — 

7 

1 

94 

61 



48 
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Table  XDL— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES-Continued. 

sossovmi. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  sealt  and  discbaige  of 

union  employees 

Against  demand  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  demand  for  dischaige  of  foreman 

Against  refusal  of  employees  to  work  during  July  and  August. 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  reduce  force 

Total 


67 


16 


81 


t 
10 


44 


nONTAKA. 


Afiainst  emnlovees  forming  union * 

2 
1 

7 
11 

2 

Against  union  men 

7 

1 

To  enforce  modification  of  union  rules  as  to  right  of  emfAoyees  to 
work  with  tools - 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

U 

Total 

21 

7 

1 

13 

NEBRASKA* 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 
Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Total 


NBW  HARII^IIIRB. 


Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men ^ - , 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages — •... 

Total -. 


41 


NBW  JERSXT. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  mtes  and  nnton  scale 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  against  tise  of  electrotype  plates 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  agreement  as  to  wages 

Against  nnion  men 

Tb  compel  employees  to  work  overtime 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rales 

Total -. 


129 


76 


12 


9 

19 

1 


II 

1 


41 


BiBW  BtBJLlCe. 


Against  union  men 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 
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Table  XEK.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

NBW  YORK. 


Cnuse  or  object 


Against  contracting  with  irresponsible  heads  of  gangs  of  lumber 
shovers 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  demand  for  change  of  pav  day 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  members  of  another  labor  organi- 
zation. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  superintendent 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increaoc  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  demand  for  pav  for  lost  time 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  machines 

Against  demand  for  renewal  of  agreement 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  demand  for  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  demand  of  spinners'  union  for  discharge  of  apprentice 

Against  employees  acting  on  committee  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employees  leaving  work  before  close  of  working  hours  on 
pay  day 

Against  members  of  certain  unions 

Against  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Against  objectionable  union  man , 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  ter  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Afainst  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 


Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of 
discharged  employees 

Against  threatened  strike  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  union  scale 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  agreement 

To  compel  buttonhole  makers  to  Join  Boas  Tailors'  Union 

To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  board  with  company 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  lahels 

To  compel  employees  to  loin  certain  union , 

To  compel  employees  to  Join  the  Knights  of  Labor 

To  compel  employees  to  live  in  tenement  houses  belonging  to  em- 
ployer. 


To  compel  employees  to  perform  work  for  another  establishment  in 

which  strike  was  pending 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  paying  assistance  to  strikers  in  another 

establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  wear  uniform 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  one  labor  organization  and 

Join  another 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycottM  material 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  l>oycotted  patterns 

To  compel  men  to  make  up  Saturday  half  holiday 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands... 

To  compel  strikers  to  relinquish  demand 

Tocompel  union  to  declare  strike  off 

To  compel  union  to  raise  l>oycott 

To  enforce  at>olition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  force  employees 

to  work  Sundays  and  overtime 

To  enforce  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  en  force  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

To  enforce  employment  of  moldeis*  helpers  and  abolish  union  rules . . 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


16 

6 

1 

168 

1 

1 

59 

1 

385 

1 

18 
167 


178 
114 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

55 
7 
1 
S 

87 

1 

1 

8 

278 

818 

11 

50 

218 

2 

1 

3 

9 

10 


(o)- 


229 

57 

1 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


51 


(a) 


15 


H3 
1 
1 


18 
046 


ITS 

109 


80 


a 

261 
10 


218 
2 


1 
lb 

I 

19 
10 


70 
1 


1 
41 


19 

1 


a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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Table  XIX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 
NEW  YORK-Concluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 

llsh- 

meDts. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  piecework  svstem 

To  enforce  privilege  of  having  sheet-metal  workers  do  metallic 

lathers'  work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  anion  jien 

To  enforce  rules - 

To  enforce  task  system 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

Total 


106 


882 
108 


3,395 


63 


882 
106 


a  849 


a  197 


a2,228 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Against  union  men . 
Total 


17 


17 


17 


17 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Against  union  men . 
Total 


OHIO. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  roles  and  new  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day. ..... 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees  

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  overdue., 

Against  demand  forreouction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  violation  of  agreement 

To  compel  blowers  to  work  on  machines  with  smaller  crews 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work 

To  compel  employees  to  make  certain  article  for  price  oflfered 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  enforce  change  in  appreutioeship  rules 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  abolition  of  limit  to  output  per  day 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  organization 

Total 


255 


181 


19 


18 


15 

1 
14 


18  1 


56 


OREGON. 


Against  union  men . 
Total 


48 


48 


48 


48 


a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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Tablb  XIX.— causes,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES-Oantinued. 

PKNBISY1.VANIA* 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

lisb- 

mentB. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly. 


Against  demand  for  adaption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  manager 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  si^ 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  weekl v  payment 

Against  members  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Workers 

Against  members  of  certain  unions 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  rule  of  molders^  union  limiting  production 

Against  rule  of  stonecutters*  association 

Against  shop  rules  of  employees 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  new  foreman , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  ylelatioB  of  agreement  as  to  dos- 

iiw  factory  two  months  In  summer , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 

nours , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  recognition  of  union , 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules , 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules , 

Against  union  men  who  refused  to  obey  an  order 

Against  union  rules , 

To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels , 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 

of  masters' association , 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  miners  to  accept  company's  weight .«.. 

To  compel  miners  to  reopen  abandoned  veins , 

Tocompel  weavers  to  pav  for  broken  bobbins 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave , 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work , 

To  enforce  ehange  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  discharge  of  union  employees , 

To  enforce  new  scale 

Tocnforce  new  scale  and  free-shop  system , 

To  enforce  payment  of  fine  for  alleged  neglect  of  work , 

ToenJoreereduction  of  wages , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  enforce  rules 

To  establish  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  matters  In  dispute 

To  resist  strike  against  obnoxious  foreman  in  another  establishment, 
To  resist  strike  against  subcontractor  in  another  establishment 

Total 


1 
1 
1 

84 
28 

1 
20 

2 

200 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 

48 
1 
1 

19 
8 
9 


(a) 


200 
2 

6 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
I 
1 


683       5580 


I 
19 


(a) 


1 
25 


(tt) 


S 

I 
14 


67 


57V 


RHO»B  ISLAND. 


Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages..... 

Against  union  men , 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

Total 


42 


2 

2 

14 

M 

2 

2 

24 

18 


24  I 


24  1. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Against  union  men. 
Total 


a  Lockout  still  pending  July  1,  1894. 

5  Not  including  29  estaNiako^nts  in  which  loekout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XIX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

soirra  i»AJKeTA. 


Oawe  or  object. 

E8tab- 

Ikb- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded Failed, 
partly. 

A^lnst  demand  for  adoption  of  Tinlon  scAle ..^ 

1 
1 

1 

Agaiiist  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

TENNKSSEB. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

1 
2 
8 
8 

1 
2 

1 
1 
4 
6 

1 
2 

(a) 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  onion  rules 

To  compel  acceptance  of  company's  weight  and  signing  of  proposed 
contract 

I 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  not  to  join  union 



To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union .'. ............. 

To  enforce  re(^c6on  of  wages 

al 
5 

a2 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  free-shop  system 

Total 

23 

al4 

a6 

a'2 

TEXAS. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  rules  and  union  scale  . 
To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


13 


tJTAH. 


To  compel  employees  to  board  with  company 
To  en  force  reduction  of  wages 

ToUl 


VERMONT. 


To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

24 

1 

23 

Total 

24 

1 

23 

VIRGINIA. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale '. 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  en  force  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  in  other  establishments  in  which 
strike  was  pending 

Total 


29 


18 


10 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XIX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 

DFASIIINGTON. 


.  Cause  or  object. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Agftlnst  threatened  strike  to  compel  employers  to  sign  annual  agree- 
ment                      ................................................. 

4 
8 
2 
19 

4 
8 
2 

2 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  adoption  of  agreement  to  work  12  hours  per  day 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

15 

2 

Total 

88 

IG 

16 

2 

DFEST   VIRGINIA. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wa^es 

Against  demand  to  enforce  union  scale - 

Against  members  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 

workers 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


16 


18 


WISCONSIN. 


Against  demand  for  payment  of  WAges  overdue 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce 

increase  of  hours , 

To  enforce  change  from  weekly  to  inonthly  payment 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  free-shop  system 

Total 


76 


15 


19 


WYOAIINO. 


Against  union  men  and  union  rules . 
Total 
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Table  XX.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS. 
1881. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  demand  for  cash  payment 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 
To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


1882. 


Against  demand  for  change  of  payday 

Against  demand  for  increajte  or  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  members  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Worker* 

Against  union  men 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

To  enforce  discharge  of  union  employee 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

Toenforce  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  organization 

Total 


27 


13 


15 


1883. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  members  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers 

Against  union  men 

Against  violation  of  agreement.'. , 

To  enforce  employment  of  molders'  helpers  and  abolish  union  rules. 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

Total 


117 


15 
1 


3 
32 


51 


1884. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  manager 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  demand  of  Chinese  cigar  makers  against  employment  of 

white  labor 

Against  employees  leaving  work  before  close  of  working  hours  on 


pav  day . 
afnfl' 


Against  refusal  of  employees  to  work  during  July  and  August. . . 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  rules  and  union  scale 

To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels. . 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  piecework  system 

To  enforce  red  uction  of  wages 

To  establish  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute . 


Total. 


173 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
1 

118 
19 


854 


1  I 
9  , 

1 

1 

2 

1 
60  I 
19  i 


99 


26 


178 


1 
'63 


251 


1885. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  overseer  and  increase  of  wages. 

Against  demand  for  increaae  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  pavment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  houn 


86 

1 
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Table  XX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEABS— Continued. 

1885— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

due- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

AKulnst  members  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers 

1 

28 

2 
9 
12 

1 

1 
8 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
9 
12 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

1 

Against  rule  of  molders*  union  limiting  production 

Against  rule  of  stonecutters'  association 

Against  shop  rules  of  employees 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules 

.    1      .. 

Against  union  men 

1             2 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands... 

1 

To  enforce  contract  system 

!..- 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

::::...: 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

8 

16 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott -. 

To  enforce  work  for  another  shop  in  which  strike  was  pendliig 

To  reduce  force 

To  resist  strike  against  subcontractor  in  another  establishment 

To  r(M;{$t  ^trikt*  for  increases  of  wages  in  another  e^^blishn^ent. ...... 

I 

Total 

1S8 

70 

6i        Hn 

1886. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  rules  and  new  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  superintendent 

Against  demand  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  oi  hours 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  machines 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  sign 

Against  demand  for  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  demand  of  spinners'  union  for  discharge  of  apprentice 

Against  employees  ioinine  labor  organization 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Against  refusal  of  employees  to  use  material  furnished  by  establish- 
ment whose  employees  were  cwi  strike 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  buttonhole  makers  to  join  Boss  Tailors'  Union 

To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels  .... 

To  compel  employees  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor 

To  compel  men  to  make  up  Saturday  naif  holiday 

To  compel  union  to  declare  strike  off 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday - «.... 

To  enforce  discharge  of  employees 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rules 

To  en  force  task  system 

To  enforce  -withdrawal  of  boycott , 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  organisation 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours 

To  resist  strike  against  obnoxious  foreman  in  another  establishment 
To  resist  strike  for  increase  of  wages  in  another  establishment 

Total 


1 
14 
46 

1 

1 

167 

1 

80 

27 

1 

1 

1 

167 

60 

1 

2 


218 
5 
10 
1 

80 
6 
1 

10 
46 
10 
862 
107 
2 
9 
8 
12 


1,609 


26 

1 

1 

1 

(a) 

60 


74 


(a) 


80 


0294       al82 


44 


1 
68 


a46 


1 
2 

1 
5 

218 
5 
10 

1 


882 
166 

2 

1 
8 


a912 


1887. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale . 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  fora  year's  contract 

Agai nst  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

AgainKt  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employees  receiving  visitors  during  working  hours... 
Against  members  of  certain  union 


8 

5 
41 

29 

2 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  81, 1886. 
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Table  XX — CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS-CJontinued. 

1887~C(mcluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  threatened  strike 

Aj^nst  threatened  strike  against  truck  system  and  to  enforce  re- 
duction of  wages  

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  union  men ; 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  strikers  in  othei  establishments  to  relinquish  demands  . . 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 
and  to  break  up  labor  unions 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  compel  weayera  to  pav  for  broken  bobbins 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  naif  holiday 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  new  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 


Total 1,281 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


87 

1 

1 

1 

1 

197 

27 

13 

1 

14 
14 

700 
1 
5 
1 
1 
11 
1 
130 
3 
15 
12 


37 


1 
174 
2 
13 
1 
7 
4 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


130 
3 


10 


438 


15 


16 


1 


Failed. 


f 


28 
25 


7 
10 


700 


11 

1 


827 


1888. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  tlnw?  and  a  half  for  overtime 

Against  nonunion  men 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  stri ke  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement 

of  discharged  employees 

Against  anion  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  union  men 

Against  onion  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  material 

To  compel  anion  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  scale  and  free-shop  system , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  free^hop  system 

Total 


180 


134 


28 

'*3 
2 

"39 


1889. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  mles  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  pay  for  lost  time , 

Against  threatened  strike , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discbarge  of  foreman 

Against  onion  men 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  estabilshmentB  to  relinquish  demands. . 

To  compel  weavers  to  work  by  the  piece 

To  compel  women  to  do  men's  work 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  new  rules  and  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  in  other  establishments  in  which 
strike  was  pending 

Total 


132 


19  ! 


51 


34 


16 
4 


8 
"44 
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Table  XX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

1890. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  scale  and  discharge  of  non- 
union employees 

I  Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

i  Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

t  Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 
of  wages 

Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  waees 

Against  demand  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  demand  for  six  months'  contract 

Against  demand  for  weekly  pavment 

Against  members  of  certain  union 

Against  nonunion  men 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  men  who  refused  to  obey  an  order 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  temperance  pledge 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  Doycotted  patterns 

To  compel  employees  to  work  overtime 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands.. 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment , 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  or  reduction  of  wages. 

To  enforce  payment  of  fine  for  alleged  neglect  of  work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


824 


Suc- 
ceeded 


21S 


Suc- 
ceeded '  FaOed. 
partly.  [ 

! 


2 
IS 


18 


18 


1 

4& 


18 


93 


1891. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 

of  wages , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  members  of  certain  union , 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  against  use  of  electrotype  plates , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages ^ 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  union  men , 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  acceptance  of  company's  weight  and  signing  of  proposed 

contract , 

To  compel  employees  to  buy  machines  and  return  finished  work  to 

another  part  of  city , 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  paying  assistance  to  strikers  in  another 

establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  teach  apprentices  and  to  withdraw  from 

union , 

To  compel  employees  to  work  overtime 

To  compel  striiccrs  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands .. 
To  compel  union  men  to  allow  nonunion  men  to  operate  machines.. 
To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce 

increase  of  hours , 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  Master  Stonecutters'  Association  rules 

To  en  force  red  uc  tion  of  wages , 

To  enforce  use  of  greater  amount  of  plate  matter 

Total 


51 
2 
2 

S 

85 

28 

42 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

U8 

4 


546 


2 

1 

1 

106 

4 


849 


40 


U 


1 
31 


72 


78 


22 

"i 


U9 


1892. 


Against  contracting  with  irresponsible  heads  of  gangs  of  lumber 

shovers , 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale , 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  nonunion  employees , 
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Table  XX.-^AUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS— Continued. 

189!^— Concluded. 


Cause  orobject. 


AgaluBt  demand  for  lncrea.se  of  wa^ree  and  reiuHtatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employees  found  to  be  strilEers  from  another  shop 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  agreement  as  to  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  employees  to  join  certain  union 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 
of  masters'  association 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  material 

To  compel  granite  cutters  to  do  a  uarrying 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands .. 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  force  employees 
to  work  8 undays  and  overtime 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale / 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  new  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  piece  price  on  introduction  of  machinery... 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  demand  for  reduction  of 
hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  right  to  employ  a  larger  number 
of  apprentices   

To  eniorce  truck  system 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


5 

83 

1 

1 

18 
15 
44 
6 
6 
9 

200 

29 

4 

6 

1 

1 

18 
247 
2 
2 
1 
2 
20 

24 

4 
1 


716 


200 
29 

4 
6 


495 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


180 


181 


1 
24 


40 


1893. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  scale  and  discharge  of  non- 
union employees *. , 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  better  material 

Against  demand  for  change  from  piece  today  work 

Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  members  of  certain  union 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 
nours 

Against  threatened  strike  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  cigar  makers  to  change  shape  of  cigar  without  change  of 
price 

To  compel  deposit  as  security  against  striking  withou  t  not  Ice 

To  compel  employees  to  boavd  with  company 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  operate  machinery 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  strflcers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands .. 

To  compel  union  men  to  allow  nonunion  men  to  operate  machines . 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firm 

To  enforce  adoption  of  proposed  agreement 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours , 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  abolition  of  limit  to  output  per  day. 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  free-shop  system , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  macninery , 

Total 


89 

4 
a22 


1 
bZ 

1 


805       cll9 


(a) 


50 


61 


c52 


81 
1 
1 
1 


4 
82 


a6 


61 


tfllS 


a  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
e  Not  including  21  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XJL— CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEAES-Confiimed. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

li«h- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 
of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  renewal  of  agreement 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  objectionable  union  men 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strilie  against  use  of  electrotype  plates 

Against  threatened  strilce  against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  ckM- 
Ing  factory  two  months  in  summer ..» 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  and  uniform  scale. . 

Against  threatened  strike  lor  reduction  of  wages. 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  employees  to  leave  one  labor  organisation  and  Join 
another 

To  compel  employees  to  operate  machinery 

To  compel  employees  to  pay  shop  rent 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  individual  co'ntracts 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. .. 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men 

Tp  enforce  agreement  with  cornice  workers'  union  as  to  sympa- 
thetic strike 

To  enforce  change  from 'day  to  piece  work 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours ...„ 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  enforce  rules ,. 

Total .*. 


1 
2 

8ffi 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
9 

1 
1 
2 
4 

1 

12 

2S0 

& 
70 

5 
102 
10 

1 


875 


5 


99 


a8& 

1 


2 ;. 


19 


1 
11 

25a 


70 
S 
27 


755 


1895. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  holiday , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  retained  to  pay  for  damages 

done  to  property  through  carelessness 

Against  emploveet  form  £Qg  union 

Against  objectionable  union  man ^ 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules. .«..., 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  board  with  company 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

Total 


4 

1 

•     2 

1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
Z 

16 

46 
260 

15 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 


870 


1 

1 

42 

.4         2M 

11 


1896. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  demand  to  enforce  union  scale ^ 

Against  emplovees  forming  union 

Against  objectionable  union  man , 

Against  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners , 

Against  threatened  strike ^ ., 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  aged  union  com- 
positor at  less  than  union  rates , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  new  foreman , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 

noiirs , ........,,.,., 

Against  threatened  strike  for  recognition  of  union..., , 
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Table  JUL— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEAfiS— Contiinied. 

1896— Caneluded. 


Catue  or  object. 


Estab- 

liab- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  union  scale 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  famish  union  labeto 

l>o  compel  employees  to  live  in  tenement  houses  belonging  to  em- 
ployer  

To  compel  employees  to  make  certain  article  for  price  offered 

To  compel  employees  to  raise  boycott 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  open-shop  system.. 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages .— .. 

Total 


51 


18S7. 


Against  demsnd  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  members  of  another  labor  organi- 
zation  - 

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  employees  forxningimion 

Against  fines  assessed  by  union  for  alleged  violation  of  agreement. . 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  new  foreman 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules  as  to  number  of  apprentices  allowed 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels  for  cigars  made  else- 
where in  nonunion  factory 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreem^it  to  work  only  for  meml)erB 
of  Iron  League  and  change  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel -strikerB  in  other  establishments  torelinquiflh  demands.. 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

TO  enforce  termination  of  contract  and  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


171 


104 


12 


43 
61 


1898. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wiges. ».. 

Against  demand  for  redoetion  of  hours ^ 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  nonunion  men ^....^ 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  lor  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threslened  strike  for  diacnaige  of  nonunion  employees  . 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  union  men ^.., 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  blowem  to  work  on  machines  with  smaller  crews. . 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels. 


To  compel  employee  to  leave  union  and  join  stock  company 

To  compel  employees  to  perform  work  for  another  establishment  in 

which  strike  was  pending 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  strLkers  in  other  establishments  to  rellnqulsfa  demands.^ 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott ■ 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  ogahist  certain  i 


To  enfi^ce  clumge  In  method  of  doing  work 

To  enloroe  modlflcation  of  union  rules  as  to  right  of  employees  to 

work  with  tools 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 


Total. 


1^ 


27 


22 


IW 


« 
8 

1 
5 

1 

7 
10 

1 

104 


It 


12 
"fi9 
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Table  XX.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS— Concluded. 

18  99. 


Caufie  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Sac- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  fines  assessed  bv  union  and  to  compel  employees  to  sign 
agreement  to  work  only  for  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  meipbers  of  certain  unions 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  em- 
ployees to  sign  yearly  contract  as  to  wages,  not  to  strike,  etc 

Against  threatened  strike  to  compel  employers  to  sign  annual 
agreement 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  agreement  to  work  12  hours  per  day 

To  compel  employees  to  use  material  from  nonunion  establishment. 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  on^  labor  organization  and 
Join  another 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  miners  to  accept  company's  weight 

To  compel  miners  to  reopen  abandoned  veins 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . . 

To  compel  strikers  to  relinquish  demands 

To  enforce  reduction  of  hours  to  comply  with  State  8- hour  law  and 
consequent  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rule  to  reduce  force  during  slack  season  instead  of  alter- 
nating work  among  all  employees 

Total 


1 
3 

80 

109 

2 


323 


a2 


{a) 


(a) 


a58 


30 
109 

1 


70 


a2 


a262 


lOOO. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  employees  working  for  contractors  not  members  of  masters' 

association 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 

nov~ 


Against  threatened  strike  for  minimum  rate  of  12.20  per  day 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  do  night  work  at  same  rate  as  day  work 

To  compel  employees  to  relinquish  demand  for  back  shops  and  to 
sign  agreement  not  to  strike  during  the  year 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  not  to  join  union 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  pasing  assistance  to  strikers  in  another 
establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  wear  uniform 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  Building  Trades  Council 
and  to  enforce  rules  of  Building  Ck)ntractor8'  Council 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands . . 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  payment  of  fines  levied  by  Building  Trades  Council 

To  enforce  privilege  of  having  sheet-metal  workers  do  metallic- 
lathers'  work 

To  enforce  reduction  oi  wages ^ 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  employees  to  remove  all  clothing  for  in- 
spection before  and  after  work 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  plasterers  to  work  for  members  of  masters' 
association  only 

To  enforce  rules  of  masters'  union  and  against  members  of  certain 
lat>or  organizations 


Total 2.281      2,151 


10 
1 

1,960 
2 

4 
81 

4 

1 
3 

1 

8 

1 


1,980 
2 


J       1 


15 


1 
41 


87 
3 


10 


123 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 190L 
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Table  XXI.— CAUSES,   ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 
AGRICVL.TVRA1.  IMPLiEifUSNTS. 


Cause  or  object. 

EBtab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Against  demand  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

1 
4 

1 
3 

A^A^nnt  imton  men  ...,., 

1 

Total 

5 

4 

i 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale , 

Against  demand  for  dlBcnarge  of  nonunion  employees , 

Agai  nst  deman d  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  demand  for  weekly  payment , 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men , 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  violation  of  agreemen  t 

To  compel  employees  to  operate  machinery , 

To  compel  strikers  In  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. , 
To  compel  union  men  to  allow  nonunion  men  to  operate  machines. . 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules , 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  open -shop  system, 

To  enforce  discharge  of  employees 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages. 

To  enforce  rules 

To  establish  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute 

To  resist  strike  for  increase  of  wages  in  another  establishment 

Total 


292 


8 
22 
•2 
14 

2 
21 


122 


36 


41 
1 


4  i 
1  , 


1^ 

L 


14 


48 


127 


BREWING. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  scale  and  discharge  of  non- 
union employees , 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  members  of  certain  union , 

Against  threatened  strike  to  compel  employers  to  sign  annual  agree- 
ment  

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  use  material  from  nonunion  establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  material 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

Total 


1 
26 


28 


55 


BRICK. 


To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

45 
4 

27 

18 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

4 

Total 

« 

27 

22 

BUIL.DINO  TRADES. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discnarge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 

of  wages 

Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  retained  to  pay  for  damages 

done  to  propertv  through  carelessness 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  Saturday  half  holiday 

Against  demand  for  union  apprenticeship  rules 


1 
177 


2 

18 
167 


(a) 


(a) 


1 

84 


IS 
a4< 


a  Not  including  121  establishments  In  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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REPOBT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XXI^CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY   INDUSTRIES-Continned. 
BUII^JDINe  TKA»KS~€oBOluded. 


Cause  or  object 


Against  employees  leaving  work  before  close  of  working  houxs  on 
payday 

Against  employees  working  for  contractors  not  members  of  masters* 
association 

Against  fines  assessed  by  union  and  to  compel  employees  to  sign 
agreement  to  work  only  for  members  of  masters'  association 

Against  fines  assessed  by  union  for  alleged  violation  of  agreement .. 

Against  members  of  certain  union 

Against  refusal  of  employees  to  use  material  furnished  by  establish- 
ment whose  employees  were  on  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  nonunion  men. . . 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  and  uniform  scale. . 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  do  night  work  at  same  rate  as  day  work 

To  compel  employees  to  join  certain  union , 

To  compel  employees  to  sigru  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 
of  Iron  League  and  change  union  rules , 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 
of  masters'  association 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  individual  contracts , 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  temperance  pledge 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  Building  Trades  Council  and 
to  enforce  rules  of  Building  Contractors'  Council 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  one  labor  oiganization  and 
join  another 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . . 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 
and  to  break  up  labor  unions 

To  compel  strikers  to  relinquish  demand 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men , 

To  compel  union  men  to  \^ork  with  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce 
increase  of  hours 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  enforce  change  1  n  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  modification  of  union  rul^  as  to  right  of  employees  to 
work  with  tools 

To  enforce  payment  of  fines  levied  by  Building  Trades  Council 

To  enforce  privilege  of  having  sheet-metal  workers  do  metallic- 
lathers' work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rules 

To  enforce  rules  requiring  plasterers  to  work  for  members  of  mas- 
ters' association  <ml  y * 

To  enforce  termination  of  contract  and  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


178 

15 

30 

18 

200 

1 

65 

40 

12 

5 

297 

6 

1 

9 

13 

200 
4 
1 

1,980 

70 
61 

700 

19 

251 

15 
96 
48 
149 

7 
4 

1 

47 
9 

8 
48 


5,001 


Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

173 

15 

39 

is 

90 



110 
1 

55 

40 

12 

5 

246 
5 

51 

1 
1 

9 

13 

200 

4 

........ 

1 

1,980 

70 

5 

56 

700 

19 

1 
15 



250 

14 
48 

22 

1S» 
7 

10 

4 

1 

22 

9* 

25 

g 

43 

08 

0  3,014  I 


017  I  al,849 


CARPETIBfe. 


Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of 

discharged  employees , 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules 

To  compel  weavers  to  pay  for  broken  bobbins , 

To  enforce  reduction  oi  wages 

TotaL 


CARRIAGES    AND    l¥AGONS. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

1             1 
1             1 

1 

To  enforce  reduction  of  waires      .                                                       ... 

Total 

.,           2 

1        ^. 

1 

a  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 
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Tablb  3aa.-€AUSES,  ETC..  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES-Oontinued. 

CliOTMING. 


or  object. 


A«;alBflt  deouuid  for  ttdeption  of  imioB  mles  and  nnioa  Mwle 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  nnion  scale 

AgaiDRt  demand  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  Ron nnioB  employees 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  snperintendent 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  onion 

Against  demand  fbr  increase  of  wages  and  rednetion  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  Tedoction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  renewal  of  agreement 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  threatened  stri ke 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  agreement 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  buttonhole  makers  to  join  Boas  Tailor^  Union 

To  compel  deposit  as  security  against  striking  without  notice 

To  compel  employees  to  buy  machines  and  return  finished  work  to 

another  part  of  city 

To  compel  employees  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join 

another 

To  compel  employees  to  pay  shop  rent 

To  comp^  employees  to  relinauish  demand  for  back  shops  and  to 

sign  agreement  not  to  strike  during  the  year 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  striken  in  other  establishmcnls  to  relinquish  demands  .. 

To  compel  union  to  declare  strike  off 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott , , 

To  compel  women  todom^iu's  work 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  force  employees 

to  work  Sundays  and  overtime 

To  enforce  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

To  enforce  chai^  in  method  oi  doing  work , 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  demand  for  reduction  of 

hours , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  aad  against  union  men 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  free-shop  system 

To  enforce  task  system 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  oiganizaticm 

Total 


Bstab- 

lish- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


&1 

19 

»1 

1 

1 

48 

1 

80 

84 

865 

1 

37 

8 

2 

1 

108 

264 

66 

fiO 

11 

218 

1 


2,084 


34 


^7 
8 
1 
1 

41 
1 

22 


5278 


Bac-    I 
ceeded  I  Failed, 
partly.! 


40 

'si 


14 
1 


f  885 

(a)     I     (a) 


80 


23 


6191 


1 

*6i 


218 

1 


11 


70 


12 

"is 

24 


882 

1 


61,666 


COAL  AND  COKE. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  xmlon  scale 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  dischaigod  employees. 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale. 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules , 

To  compel  acceptance  of  company's  weight  and  signing  of  proposed 

contract 

To  compel  adopUon  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  employees  to  leave  uniou  and  join  stock  company 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  not  to  join  union. 

To  compel  miners  to  accept  company's  weight ■ 

To  compel  miners  to  open  abandoned  veins 

To  enforce  oontract  system 

To  enforce  Aew  rules 

To  enforce  pavment  of  fine  for  alleged  neglect  of  work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rales 

To  enforce  truck  system ^....... 

Totol 


W| 


2 

..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1 
1 

1 
1 



2 

1 

t 

1 

2 
6 
1 

i" 

.    1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

J 

2 

1 

] 

1 

1 

n 

8 

8 
1 



1 

a  Lockout  still  pending  March  1. 1901. 

b  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  XXI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continaed. 

COOPER  AOB. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Sue-    I 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  rules  and  new  scale 

A^nst  demand  for  six  months'  contract 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firm 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


21 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands .. 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  resist  strike  against  obnoxious  foreman  in  another  establishment. 

Total 


61 


16 


85 


COI^TON  AND  W001.EN  GOODS. 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

I 

COTTON  GOODS. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

13 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

8 

1 

1 

5 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  members  of  another  labor  organi- 
zation   

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wa^es 

1 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 
hours 

2 

Against  union  men ^ 

2 

Total 

20 

12 

s 

FOOD  PREPARATIONS. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  members  of  certain  unions 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Aflrainst  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 
nours , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  em- 
ployees to  sign  yearly  contract  as  to  wages,  not  to  strike,  etc 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  adoption  of  agreement  to  work  12  hours  per  day , 

To  compel  employees  to  raise  boycott 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands . 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


49 


S6 
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Tablb  XXI.—CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

FURNITURB. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  demand  for  change  of  payday 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees  and  increase 
of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employees  receiving  visitors  during  working  hours 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  men  to  make  up  Saturday  half  holldav 

To  compel  strikers  In  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands.. . 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  piecework  svstem 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rule  to  reduce  force  during  slack  season  instead  of  alter- 
nating work  among  all  employees .^ 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


108 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


1 

25 
6 


88 


GLASS. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  better  material 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  refusal  of  employees  to  work  during  July  and  August 

Against  threatened  strike  against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  clos- 
ing factory  two  months  in  summer , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  blowers  to  work  on  machines  with  smaller  crews 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  abolition  of  limit  to  output  per  day 

To  enforce  new  scale  and  free-shop  system •. 

To  enforce  redaction  of  wages 

Total 


188 


ll. 
1  |. 


(«)- 


(a) 


b6b 


(ft) 


(o) 


1 
1 
1 
8 
24 


658 


LEATKER   ANO  LEATHER  GOOOS. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands  .. 

To  enforce  new  rules  and  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


1 

1 

1 

100 

1 
1 

15 
16 
2 


138 


1 
1 
100 
1 
1 
15 


120 


16 

1 


18 


LUIVUBER. 


Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  minimum  rate  of  12.20  per  day 
Against  union  men 

Total 


19 


5 

1 

11 

11 

1 

1 

aLockoutstlllpending  July  1,1894.  ^, 

6  Not  including  20  eBtablishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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BEPO&T  OF  THE  OOMMISSIONES  OF  LABOB. 


TjLBhs  XXL-OAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  1X)CK0IJTS,  BY  INDUSTRI£S-<5ontiiiiiedL 

JflACHINBtt  ANA  JIACHINKRY. 


Oa«i8e  or  object 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Sue-    I 
ceeded  |  Failed^ 
partly,  i 


Against  demand  for  disebarge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  extra  pay  forexlca  hours  ....... ..^ 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  employees  formdBg  union 

Against  threatened  strike  against  new  foreman 

Against  threatened  strUce  for  increase  of  wages  and  Eeductionof  houxs 

Against  threatened  strike  lor  recognitkHi^  union ^ 

Against  union  mea 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  enforce  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment,... 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours 

To  reduce  force 


Total. 


25 


20 


linSTAl.9  AND  MBTAIJLIC  OOODS. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale , 

Agai  nst  demand  for  a  year's  contract 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  manager 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

Against  demand  for  pay  for  lost  time ..-^^— , 

Against  demand  for  reduction  (tf  hours 

Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages. . 

Against  employees  forming  union ^ , 

Against  members  of  Amalgamated  Association  oX  Iron  and  fit-eei 

workers ^ 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor „ 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  rule  of  molders*  imion  limiting  production ^ -. 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  oC  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  disciiarge  of  foreman , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduotieu  of 

nours , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  threatened  strike  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  union  men ^ 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules , 

Against  union  men  who  refused  to  obey  an  order , 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  make  eertain  artioie  for  )>iice  offered , 

To  compel  employees  to  teach  apprentices  and  to  withdraw  from 

onion 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  strlxers  in  other  estabiishments  to  retlnqnish  demands... 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

To  enforce  agreement  with  cornice  workers*  union  as  to  sympa- 
thetic strike 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  ctiange  in  method  of  doing  work  or  reduction  of  wages. 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  discharge  of  union  employee 

To  enforce  employment  of  molders*  helpers  and  abolish  "unlan  rules. 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  new  8oal« 

To  enforce  reduction  of  hours  to  comply  with  State  8-hour  law  and 

consequent  reduction  of  wages , 

To  enforce  reduction  of  piece  price  on  introduction  of  machinery ... 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rules 

Toenfocce  witbdxawal  of  boycott,. ,. ... 

To  enforce  work  for  another  shop  in  which  atrlke  was  pending 

To  prevent  lednction  of  hours ,.«..... .,..^..... 


TotaL. 


272 


1 

S 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

87 
1 

1 
1 
IB 
4 
1 
2 
1 

1 
8 
9 
5 

6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 

a26 

1 

1 

§ 


al97 


7 

1 

12 


aS 


«7 


al8 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  XXI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
]«IUSICAI«  INSTRUMKNTS. 


Oause  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. 

Total 


14 


POTTEKY,  KABTnUSNTnrA&B,  BTC 


Against  union  men 

To  enforce  increase  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  organization 

Total 


PRINTINO  ANO  PUBLlSniNCl. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  foi  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  to  enforce  union  scale 

Against  members  of  certain  union 

Against  nonunion  men 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  aged  union  com- 
positor at  less  than  union  rates 

Against  threatened  strike  against  u.se  of  electrotype  plates 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Again.st  threatened  strike  for  discnarge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  union  scale 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules .' 

Against  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  union  rules  as  to  number  of  apprentices  allowed 

To  compel  employees  to  perform  work  lor  another  establishment  in 
which  strike  was  pending 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  enforce  new  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  use  of  greater  amount  of  plate  matter 

Total 


117 


77 


19 
... 

39 


BOPE  AND  BAGGING. 


To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

SHIPBiriLDING,  BT€. 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 

Total 
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SII4K  OOODS. 


Cause  or  object. 


Estab- 

Ush- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Sue-   ! 
ceeded  Failed. 
parUy. , 


Against  demand  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

To  compel  employees  to  work  overtime 

Total 


2  1  1 

I 

^ ::::::::! i 

4  1  2 


STONE  QUARBYINO  ANO  C1JTTINO. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  scale  and  discharge  of  non- 
union employees 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  fot  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  rule  of  stonecutters' association 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  paying  assistance  to  strikers  in  another 
establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  material 

To  compel  granite  cutters  to  do  Quarrying 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands  .. 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  Master  Stonecutters'  Association  rules 

To  enforce  new  scale 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  free-shop  system 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  right  to  employ  a  larger  number 


of  apprentices . 
nfor 


To  enforce  rule . 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

To  resist  strike  against  subcontractor  in  another  establishment . 


Total  . 


616 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1  

1 

1  1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

t     1 

9 
2 
2 

9 

2 
2 
14 

16 

26 

25 

1 

1 

2 
29 

4 

18 

246 

1 

2 
29 
4 

13 

62 

180 

4 

27 

24 

S 

72 

72 

15 

15 

8 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1 
2 
9 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9 



198 


268 


50 


TELEGRAPH  ANB  TEI^PHONE. 


Against  union  men  and  union  rules . 
Total 


TOBACCO. 


Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  cash  payment 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  meml>er8  of  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  machines 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  sign 

Against  demand  of  Chinese  cigar  makers  against  employment  of 
white  labor 

A^^ainst  employees  acting  on  committee  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employees  found  to  be  strikers  from  another  shop 

Against  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Against  nonunion  men 

Against  objectionable  union  min 

Against  shop  rules  of  employees 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  against  truck  system  and  to  enforce  reduc- 
tion of  wages  

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 


14 
4 

4' 

1 

14 

1 

15 

15 

50 
1 

18 

1 
1 

2 

44 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

1 
1 
8 
58 
3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

X 

3 

63 
8 

10 
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Table  XXI.— CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

TOBACCO— Concluded. 


Cause  or  object. 


To  compel  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels 

To  compel  cigar  makers  to  change  shape  of  cigar  without  change  of 
price.,  i 

To  compel  employees  to  board  with  company , 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels  for  cigars  made  else- 
where in  nonunion  factory 

To  compel  employees  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor 

To  compel  employees  to  live  in  tenement  houses  belonging  to  employer 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  paying  assistance  to  strikers  in  another 
establishment 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands... 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  use  of  machinery 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  in  other  establishments  in  which  strike 
was  pending 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


889 


140 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


19 


Failed. 


1 

10 
1 

10 
25 


44 

"i 

8 


180 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Against  contracting  with  irresponsible  heads  of  gangs  of  lumber 
shovers 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  employees  joining  labor  organization 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  union  men 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  rules  of  masters^unlon  and  against  members  of  certain 
labor  organizations 

To  prevent  employees  from  joining  labor  organization 

Total 


127 


Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Against  nonunion  men 

Against  union  men 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours 

Total 


51 


\¥OOIj£N  ANB  \¥0RST£D  GOODS. 


Against  demand  for  discharge  of  overseer  and  increase  of  wages  . . . 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  Increase  of  wages 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union 

To  compel  employees  to  work  overtime 

To  compel  weavers  to  work  by  the  piece 

To  discipline  employees  for  being  absent  without  leave 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

Total 


02 


20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

84 
8 

5 

82 
1 

27 

1 

27 


\¥ATCHBS. 

Aminst  members  of  the  Knisrhts  of  Labor 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

WOODEN  OOODS. 

10 


29 


15 


22 
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Table  XXL-CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 

JIUSCEI.I«ANI£Oi;S. 


Canso  or  object. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


F^led. 


Against  demand  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  vages 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  of  spinners'  union  for  discharge  of  apprentice 

Against  nonunion  men , 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly , 

Against  threatened  strike 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages , 

Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  agreement  as  to  wages , 

Against  union  men , 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  employees  to  board  with  company , 

To  compel  employees  to  wear  uniform 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  imion 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . . 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  , 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  employees  to  remove  all  clothing  for  in- 
spection before  and  after  work  

Total 


19 


213 


157 


50 
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Table  XXU*— NUMMARY   OF  CAUSES,   ETC.,   OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  contracting  witk  irreaponaible  beads  of  gangs  of  Iwnber 
shovers ^, ... 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  roles  and  new  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  new  scale  and  discbarge  of  non- 
union employees 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules , 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  demand  for  adoption  of  union  scale........ 

Against  demand  for  a  year's  contract 

Against  demand  for  better  material 

Against  demand  for  casb  pa^'ment , 

Against  demand  for  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

Against  demand  for  change  of  pay  day ,..., , 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  foreman 

Against  demand  for  d  iscbarge  of  manager 

Against  demand  for  discbarge  of  members  of  another  labor  organi- 
zation  

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  demand  for  discharge  oif  nonunion  employees  and  increase 
of  wages 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  overseer  and  increase  of  wages 

Against  demand  for  discharge  of  superintendent ,. 

Against  demand  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours 

Against  demand  for  holiday 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages 


Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  change  of  pay  day 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

jLgainst  demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees , 

Against  demand  for  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  pay  for  lost  time ., 

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  overdue 

Against  demand  for  payment  of  wages  retained  to  pay  for  damages 
done  to  property  through  carelessness 

Against  demand  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  machines 

Against  demand  for  removal  of  sign 

Against  demand  for  renewal  of  agreement .., 


Against  demand  for  restoration  of  wages. . 

Against  demand  for  Saturday  half  holiday..., 

Against  demand  ior  six  months'  contract 

Against  demand  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.. 

Against  demand  for  union  apprenticeship  rules 

Against  demand  for  weekly  payment ,. 

Against  demand  of  Chinese  cigar  makerb  against  employment  of 
white  labor , , 

Against  demand  of  spinners'  union  for  discharge  of  apprentice 

Against  demand  to  enforce  union  scale .— 

Against  employees  acting  on  committee  for  Increase  of  wages 

Against  employees  forming  union 

Again^  employees  found  to  be  strikers  from  another  shc^ 

Agaln^  employees  joining  labor  OEganization. 

Against  employees  leaving  work  before  close  of  working  hours  on 
(     pay  day ~ - 

Against  employees  receiving  visitors  during  woi^ing  hours 

Against  employees  woi^ing  for  contractors  not  members  of  masten' 
I     association 

Against  fines  assessed  by  union  and  to  compel  employees  to  sign 
I     agreement  to  work  only  for  members  of  masters'  association . . 

Against  fines  assessed  by  onion  for  alleged  violation  of  agreement.. 

Against  members  of  Amalgamated  ABOciation  of  Iron  and  Steel 
•     Workers 

Against  members  of  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Against  members  of  certain  unions .. 

Against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Lahor 

Against  nonunion  men... «... ...•.^...... 

Against  objectionable  union  man ^^ 

Against  obnoxious  union  rules 

Against  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assembly... 

Against  recognition  of  check  weighman  selected  by  miners 

Against  refusal  of  employees  to  use  material  furnished  by  establish- 
ment whose  employees  were  on  strike 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


-eStdjS 


15 
53 

10 

1 
1 
1 
4 
471 
1 
1 
1 


30 

1 
2 

6 
94 
3 
1 
1 

385 

3 

16 

1 

1 

167 
1 

1 
60 

1 
1 
9 

1 
1 

178 
1 

U 

80 
18 

8 

1 

206 

6 

13 
3 
2 
2 
1 


10 


2 

218 

1 


67 


5 

33 

2 

1    ... 

1  1... 


1 
1 
(a) 


56 

1 


<«) 


(b) 


Failed. 


54 
44 


81 


15 
44 


1 

2 

201 


10 
1 


1 
16 


a46 


1 
52 


178 


15 
80 


110 
8 


a  Not  Includtng  121  establiahraents  in  which  lockout  wan  still  ponding  December  81, 18M. 
*Nt>t  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  March  1, 1901. 
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Table  XXII.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES,   ETC.,  OF    LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE 
i  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object. 


Esteb- 
llsh- 
ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Against  refusal  of  employees  to  work  during  July  and  August 

Against  rule  of  molders*  union  limiting  production 

Against  rule  of  stonecutters'  association , 

Against  shop  rules  of  employees , 

Against  threatened  strilce , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  aged  union  com- 
positor at  less  than  union  rates , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Against  threatened  strike  against  new  foreman , 

Against  threatened  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 

Ae^nst  threatened  strike  against  truck  system  and  to  enforce  re- 
duction of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  against  use  of  electrotype  plates 

AKainst  threatened  strike  against  violation  of  agreement  as  to  clos- 
ing factory  two  months  in  summer 

Against  threatened  strike  for  adoption  of  union  scale , 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discnaige  of  foreman 

Against  threatened  strike  for  discharge  of  nonunion  employees 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 
hours 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  reinstatement 
of  dischaiged  employees 

Against  threatened  strike  for  increase  of  wages  and  to  compel  em- 
ployees to  sign  yearly  contract  as  to  wages,  not  to  strike,  etc 

Against  threatened  strike  for  minimum  rate  of  92.20  per  day 

Against  threatened  strike  for  recognition  of  union 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours 

Against  threatened  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  and  uniform  scale . 

Against  threatened- strike  for  restoration  of  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  in  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Against  threatened  strike  to  compel  employers  to  sign  annual  agree- 
ment. 


Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  agreement  as  to  wages 

Against  threatened  strike  to  enforce  union  scale 

Against  union  apprenticeship  rules , 

Against  union  men : , 

Against  union  men  and  union  rules 

Against  union  men  who  refused  to  obey  an  order , 

Against  union  rules , 

Against  union  rules  and  union  scale 

Against  union  rules  as  to  number  of  apprentices  allowed , 

Against  violation  of  agreement , 

To  compel  acceptance  of  compcmy's  weight  and  signing  of  proposed 

contract , 

To  compel  adoption  of  agreement  to  work  12  hours  per  day , 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  agreement , 

To  compel  adoption  of  proposed  scale 

To  compel  blowers  to  work  on  machines  with  smaller  crews 

To  compel  buttonhole  makers  to  join  Boas  Tailors'  Union 

To  compel  ClgCir  Makers'  International  Union  to  furnish  labels 

To  compel  cigar  makers  to  change  shape  of  cigar  without  change  of 

price. 


To  compel  deposit  as  security  against  striking  without  notice 

To  compel  employees  to  board  with  company 

To  compel  employees  to  buy  machines  and  return  finished  work  to 
another  part  of  city 

To  compel  employees  to  do  a  laiger  amount  of  work 

To  compel  employees  to  do  night  work  at  same  rate  as  day  work 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels 

To  compel  employees  to  furnish  union  labels  for  cigars  made  else- 
\     where  in  nonunion  factory 

To  compel  employees  to  join  certain  union 

To  compel  employees  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor 

,  To  compel  employees  to  leave  one  labor  organization  and  join 
^'    another 

To  compel  employees  to  leave  union  and  join  stock  company 

To  compel  employees  to  live  in  tenement  houses  belonging  to  em- 
I     ployer .' 

To  compel  employees  to  make  certain  article  for  price  offered 

To  compel  employees  to  operate  machinery 

,  To  compel  employees  to  pay  £hop  rent 

I  To  compel  employees  to  perform  work  for  another  establishment  in 
r    which  strike  was  pending 

To  compel  employees  to  raise  boycott 

i  To  compel  employees  to  relinquish  demand  for  back  shops  and  to 

I     sign  agreement  not  to  strike  during  the  year 

.  To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  not  to  join  union 

a  Not  including  20  establishments  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 


44 


1 
1 
1 
15 
5 
1 
6 

4 
15 
8 
8 

837 

411 

1 

83 
1 
1 
14 

1 
2 
60 
19 
1 
218 
7 


3 
656 
120 

1 
a28 

1 

1 
14 

1 
2 


(a) 


4 

46 


178 
291 


60 


218 
6 


1 
1 
1 
S 

1 

io 
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Table  XXn.--8UMMARY  OF   CAUSES,   ETC.,  OF   LOCKOUTS   FOR   THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Cause  or  object 


To  compel  employees  to  sicrn  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 

of  Iron  League  and  change  union  rules 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  agreement  to  work  only  for  members 

of  masters'  association 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  individual  contracts 

To  compel  employees  to  sign  temperance  pledge 

To  compel  employees  to  stop  paying  assistance  to  strikers  in  another 

establishment 

To  compel  employees  to  teach  apprentices  and  to  withdraw  from 

union 


To  compel  employees  to  use  material  from  nonunion  establishment. 

To  compel  employees  to  wear  uniform , 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  Building  Trades  Council 
and  to  enforce  rules  of  Building  Contractors'  Council 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  one  labor  organization  and 
Join  another 

To  compel  employees  to  withdraw  from  union , 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  material 

To  compel  employees  to  work  on  boycotted  patterns 

To  compel  employees  to  work  oYertime , 

To  compel  granite  cutters  to  do  quarrying 

To  compel  men  to  make  up  Saturday  halfholiday 

To  compel  miners  to  accept  company's  weight 

To  compel  miners  to  open  abandoned  veins 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands. . 

To  compel  strikers  in  other  establishments  to  relinquish  demands 
and  to  break  up  labor  unions , 

To  compel  strikers  to  relinauish  demand 

To  compel  union  men  to  allow  nonurdon  men  to  operate  machines. . 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men 

To  compel  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men  and  to  enforce 
Increase  of  hours 

To  compel  union  to  declare  strike  off 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott 

To  compel  union  to  raise  boycott  against  certain  firms 

To  compel  weavers  to  pay  for  broken  bobbins , 

Tooompel  weavers  to  work  by  the  piece , 

To  compel  women  to  do  men's  work 

To  discipline  employees  for  beinsr  absent  without  leave , 

To  enforce  •boliaon  of  Saturday  half  holiday 

To  enforce  abolition  of  Saturday  half  holiday  and  force  employees 
to  work  Sundays  and  overtime , 

To  enforce  agreement  with  cornice  workers'  union  as  to  sympa- 
thetic strike 

To  enforce  change  from  day  to  piece  work 

To  enforce  change  from  weekly  to  monthly  payment 

To  enforce  change  in  apprenticeship  rules 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  and  open-shop  system. 

To  enforce  change  in  method  of  doing  work  or  reduction  of  wages. 

To  enforce  change  of  date  for  ending  of  yearly  scale 

To  enforce  contract  system 

To  enforce  discharge  of  employees 

To  enforce  discharge  of  union  employee 

To  enforce  employment  of  molders*  helpers  and  abolish  union  rules. 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  abolition  of  limit  to  output  per  day. 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  change  from  piece  to  day  work 

To  enforce  increase  of  hours  and  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  Master  Stonecutters'  Association  rules 

To  enforce  modification  of  union  rules  as  to  right  of  employees  to 
work  with  tools 

To  enforce  new  rules , 

To  enforce  new  rules  and  scale 

To  enforce  new  scale 

To  enforce  new  scale  and  free-shop  system , 

To  enforce  payment  of  fine  for  alleged  neglect  of  work , 

To  enforce  payment  of  fines  levied  by  Bufldlng  Trades  Council 

To  enforce  piecework  system 

To  enforce  privilege  of  having  sheet-metal  workers  do  metallic- 
lathers' work 

To  enforce  reduction  of  hours  to  comply  with  State  8-hour  law  and 
consequent  red uction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  piece  price  on  Introduction  of  machinery . . 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  demand  for  reduction  of 

hours 

To  enforce  reduction  of  wages  and  against  union  men 


Estab- 

Ush- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


18 

200 
4 

1 

12 

1 
8 
1 

1,980 

70 

12 

80 

16 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

248 

700 

19 

2 

261 

16 

80 

2 

82 

1 
1 
1 
5 
17 


6 
70 
1 

61 
2 
1 
2 
247 
1 
1 
1 
1 
244 
1 

10 

1 

72 

7 
7 

16 
16 
3 
1 
4 
1 


4 

2 
603 

24 
16 


18 


200 
4 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


1  I 

s ; 
1 

1,980 


11  I 

30 

8 


16 


60 
2 
1 
2 

68 
1 
1 
1 
1 
196 


10 


2 
a  247 


16 


180 


72 


16 


1 
"a  86 


Failed. 


10 


70 
1 


168 
700 


1 
260 


1 
60 


1 

'ii 


70 

1 
1 


49 
1 


2 
16 


8 

'*ai69 

24 


a  Not  including  1  establishment  in  which  lockout  was  still  pending  July  1, 1894. 
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Table  Mtll.— SU3IMARY  OF  CAUSES.    ETC..   OF  LOCKOUTS  FOR  THE 
VmTED  fiTATES-Conckided. 


Cause  or  object 


Estab- 

Uah- 

ments. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


To  enfoice  reduction  of  wa^es  and  inethopgfwbBm. ...««.......« 

To  enforce  reductkm  of  waf  ea  and  right  to  employ  a  lat^r  mim^er 

of  apprentices — 

To  enforce  reductioD  of  wa^es  and  uae  of  machinery 

To  enforce  reduction  of  vnages  in  other  establishmentiiii  which itc&e 

was  pending 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  employee*  to  remove  all  elothing  lor  4a- 

•pection  before  and  after  work 

To  enforce  rule  requiring  plasterers  to  work  for  BKimbeiB  o<  nmMw' 

asHociation  only 

To  enforce  rulea - 

To  enforce  rules  of  masteis'  union  and  against  members  of  ceitaiB 

labor  organizations 

To  enforce  rule  to  reduce  livce  during  slack  season  instead  of  aiter- 

natlng  work  among  all  employeea. > ^ .... 

To  enforce  task  system 

To  enforce  termination  of  contract  and  reduction  of  wa^es 

To  enforce  truck  system — 

To  enforce  Qse  of  greater  amount  of  plate  matter 

To  enforce  withdrawal  of  boycott 

To  enforce  work  for  another  fihop  in  which  strike  was  pending 

To  establish  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  matters  in  dii^^nte 

To  prevttit  emplovees  from  joining  labor  organization 

To  prevent  reduction  of  hours 

To  reduce  force - - 

To  resist  strike  against  obnoxious  foreman  in  another eslii hiirti meat. 
To  resist  strike  against  subcontractor  in  another  establishment. .. 
To  resist  strike  for  increase  of  wages  in  another  establiahment 


IS 


1 

882 

48 

1 

1 

106 

1 

19 
11 
9 
2 
8 

24 


m 

41 

1 


1« 


Total. 


d.$0    a4,972 


afil6     a4,»l 


a  Not  including  143  esublishments  in  which  lockouts  were  itUl  pendifig  «t  tiie  doM  «f  1  of  tte  t 

investigations  Included  in  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 
STEIKES  Aim  LOCKOTTTS  OCCXTBEINO  PEIOE  TO  1881. 

The  foregoing  chapters  having  presented  an  account  of  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  which  have  occurred  during  the  years  1881  to  1900,  inclu- 
sive, it  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  dis- 
turbances of  this  character  which  occurred  prior  to  1881,  in  order  to 
discover,  if  possible,  whether  strikes  and  lockouts  are  novel  in  our 
industrial  history  or  have  had  their  beginnings  in  times  and  under 
conditions  which  have  passed  away;  whether  they  are  the  result  of  the 
comparatively  recent  powerful  organizations  of  workingmen,  the  out- 
growth of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  industrial  con- 
ditions, or  the  natural  result  of  industrial  development.  While  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  strike,  as  a  method  pui*sued  by  workingmen  to 
obtain  the  redress  of  real  or  fancied  grievances,  did  not  assume  such 
importance  as  to  call  for  an  investigation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  the  year  1880,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  strike 
was  not  a  new  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  laborer,  for  isolated  cases  of 
strikes  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Though 
it  is  the  very  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  disturbance  in  New 
York  City,  in  1803,  popularly  known  as  the  *'  Sailora' strike,"  was  the 
earliest  example  of  the  strike  known  in  this  country,  this  opinion  may 
be  authoritatively  controverted  by  facts  developed  in  the  present  inves- 
tigation, which  afford  proof  of  a  series  of  strikes  among  the  boot  and 
shoe  makei^s  of  Philadelphia,  beginning  in  1796,  and  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  a  strike  occurred  among  the  bakei's  of  New  York  City  as 
early  as  1741. 

From  these  beginnings  the  practice  of  striking  by  employees  who 
desired  some  concession  regarding  their  wages,  or  were  otherwise  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked,  grew  until  in 
1835  strikes  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  call  forth  remonstrant  com- 
ments from  the  public  press,  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  on  June 
6,  observing  that  '*  strikes  are  all  the  fashion,"  and  that  **it  is  an 
excellent  time  for  the  journeymen  to  come  from  the  country  to  this 
city."  From  this  period  up  to  the  present  time  strikes  have  been  com- 
mon, their  frequency  depending  upon  the  industrial  conditions  which 
prevailed. 

The  information  presented  in  this  chapter  concerning  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  year  1881  has  been  compiled 
from  published  works,  and  presents,  in  chronological  order  and  in 
LAB  1901 46  721 
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brief  form,  the  records  of  certain  strikes,  partial  or  complete  accounts 
of  which  were  available.  To  have  attempted  an  investigation  of  the 
entire  field  would  have  been  a  task  of  great  magnitude,  the  results  of 
which  could  not  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  any  degree 
commensurate,  either  in  value  ov  accuracy,  with  the  labor  involved. 
Such  an  investigation  must  have  necessitated  a  review  of  the  files  of 
all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  back  to  the  colonial  period, 
and  even  such  an  inquiry  could  scarcely  have  yielded  very  accurate 
information. 

In  1880  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  issued  a 
report  embracing  an  account  of  strikes  in  that  State  since  1825,  and  in 
1881  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania  followed  this 
with  a  similar  report  for  Pennsylvania,  covering  the  period  from  18^** 
to  the  date  of  its  publication.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Tenth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  Volume  XX,  contains  a  report,  prepared  l^  Mr. 
.  Joseph  Dr  Weeks,  concerning  the  strikes  and  lockouts  which  occurred  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1880.  These  reports  hare  been  the 
main  sources  from  which  the  information  presented  in  th^  following 
pages  has  been  derived,  though  many  other  published  workabave  been 
consulted  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  material  for  this  part  of  the 
report.  A  few  facts  have  thus  been  found,  which,  like  all  material 
herein  collated,  have  been  duly  credited  to  the  sources  whence  they 
were  obtained. 

Some  condensation  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the 
material  within  the  compass  that  can  be  allowed  to  it  in  this  report, 
but  the  main  facts  have  been  given  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the 
volumes  from  which  they  were  taken. 

1741. — ^That  there  was  a  combined  strike  of  journeymen  bakers 
(probably  in  New  York  City)  in  this  ye^r  seems  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  speeches  of  counsel  at  the  *' trial  of  journeymen 
cordwainers  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  in  1810.  In  the  course  of  this 
trial  Mr.  Colden,  of  counsel  for  the  defense,  said: 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  records  of  the  criminal 
proceedings  of  our  tribunals  for  a  great  number  of  years  back.  I  have 
round  an  mformation  which  was  preferred  in  the  year  1741,  against 
certain  bakers,  for  combining  not  to  bake  bread  but  on  certain  terms. 
This  indictment,  however,  concludes  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statutes. 
And  it  appears  that  no  judgment  was  ever  rendered  upon  it,  etc 

Mr.  Emmet,  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  in  referring  to  this  case 
of  the  bakers,  said: 

It  is  an  information  against  journeymen  bakers  for  a  conspiracv  not 
to  bake  till  their  wages  were  liaised.  On  this  they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed before  the  revolution;  but,  as  the  counsel  says,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  sentence  was  ever  passed,  etc.  [Trial  of  the  Journeymen 
Cordwainers  of  the  city  of  New  York;  reported  by  William  Sampson, 
esq.,  New  York,  1810;  pp.  83,  103.] 
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1796. — As  early  as  1792  there  was  an  association  of  journeymen 
shoemakers  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  May,  1796,  a  strike  or  ^Hurn-ouf 
was  ordered  by  this  organization  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  strike 
was  successful.  [Lloyd:  Trial  of  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1806,  p.  29.    To  be  found  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  library.] 

1798. — In  this  year  another  **  turn-out"  was  ordered  by  the 
journeymen  shoemakers  of  Philadelphia.  Tlus  was  also  for  an  increase 
of  wages,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  was  successfuL     [Idem^  p.  134.] 

1799. — In  this  year  the  journeymen  shoemakers  "  turned  out,"  to 
resist  a  demand  made  by  the  master  cordwainers  of  Philadelphia  for  a 
reduction  of  wages.  The  strike  lasted  about  ten  weeks,  and  was  partly 
successful.  The  association  of  journeymen  shoemakers  numbered  over 
100  members  at  this  time.     [Idem^  pp.  14,  34,  47,  53,  and  134.] 

180S. — In  November,  1803,  a  strike  occurred  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Sailors'  strike,"  and  which  has  been 
generally  considered  the  first  strike  in  the  United  States.  A  number  of 
sailors  who  had  been  receiving  $10  per  month  demanded  an  increase 
to  $14.  The  sailors  formed  in  a  body,  marched  around  the  city,  and 
compelled  other  seamen  who  were  employed  at  the  old  rates  to  leave 
their  ships  and  join  the  strike.  The  strikers  were  pursued  and  dis- 
persed by  the  constables,  who  arrested  their  leader  and  lodged  him  in 
jail— the  strike  terminating  unsuccessfully.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  New  Jersey,  1885,  p.  272.  See,  also,  J.  B.  McMaster: 
History  of  the  People  oi  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  p.  618,  where  it  is 
stated  that  this  strike  occurred  in  October,  1802.] 

1805. — On  November  1  a  "turn-out"  for  increase  of  wages  was 
ordered  by  the  Journeymen  Shoemakers'  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
The  increase  demand^  ranged  from  25  to  75  cents  per  pair,  the  old 
scale  of  prices,  and  the  scale  demanded  being  as  follows: 

Fancy  tops  were  $4.25;  proposed  to  be  raised  to  $5. 00. 
Back  straps  were  3.75;  proposed  to  be  raised  to  4. 00. 
Long  boots  were  2.75;  proposed  to  be  raised  to  3. 00. 
Cossacks  were  2.75;  proposed  to  be  raised  to  3. 00. 
Bootees  were         2.50;  proposed  to  be  raised  to    3. 00. 

This  strike  lasted  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  was  unsuccessful.  A  trial 
for  conspiracy  grew  out  of  it,  the  report  of  which  will  be  found  on 
pages  930-933  of  this  volume..  [Lloyd:  Trial  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
makers  of  Philadelphia,  1806,  pp.  24,  37,  and  41.] 

1809. — A  strike  occurred  during  this  year  in  the  shop  of  Corwin  & 
Aimes,  master  cordwainers,  of  New  York  City.  The  strikers  were 
defeated  by  the  proprietors  taking  their  work  privately  to  other  shops. 
This  being  discovered  a  general  'Hum-out"  was  ordered  by  the 
Journeymen  Cordwainers'  Association  against  all  the  master  workmen 
of  the  city  in  November,  1809,  nearly  200  men  being  engaged  in  the 
strike.     At  that  time  a  stoppage  of  work  in  one  shop  by  the  journc^y- 
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men  was  called  a  "strike;"  a  general  stoppage  in  all  the  shops  was 
known  as  a  "general  turn-out,"  while  a  member  of  a  journeymen's 
association  who  broke  his  obligations  to  the  organization  was  denomi- 
nated a  "scab."  [The  People  v.  Mdvin  et  al,^  Wheeler's  Criminal 
Cases,  vol.  2,  p.  262.     See,  also,  post,  pp.  911-913.] 

1815. — In  this  year  certain  journeymen  cordwainers  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  were  tried  for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  a  strike,  and  were 
convicted.     [See  pp.  933,  934.] 

1817* — In  1817  Thacher  Magoun,  a  shipbuilder  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  determined  to  abolish  the  grog  privilege  customary  at  that 
time,  drink  being  furnished  to  workmen  at  certain  intervals  during 
the  day.  Upon  notice  being  given  by  Mr.  Magoun  that  no  liquor 
should  be  used  in  his  shipyard,  the  words  "  no  rum!  no  rum  I "  were 
written  upon  nearly  every  clapboard  of  the  workshop  and  upon  each 
timber  of  the  yard.  Some  of  the  men  refused  to  work,  but  finally 
gave  in,  and  a  ship  was  built  without  the  use  of  liquor  in  any  form. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  333.] 

1821. — A  typographical  society  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ordered  a  strike 
in  1821,  because  of  the  employment  of  a  "rat"  in  one  of  the  printing 
offices.     [Ely:  The  Labor  Movement  in  America,  p.  39.] 

1822. — Strike  on  November  20  of  journeymen  hatters  in  New 
York  City,  three  of  whom — Henry  Trequier,  James  Clawsey,  and 
Lewis  Chamberlain — were  indicted  and  tried  for  conspii-acy  before  the 
mayor's  court.  The  defendants  were  found  guilty.  [Wheeler's 
Criminal  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  142,  et  seq.     See,  also,  ^5^,  pp.  913,  914.] 

1825-1830. — During  these  years  the  ship  carpenters  and  calk- 
ers  in  New  York  City  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  were  agitating  the 
ten-hour  day  question,  and  small  strikes  in  these  trades  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  sometimes  succeeding  and  sometimes  failing.  [Mc- 
Neill: The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  74.] 

1827. — On  August  14  fourteen  journeymen  tailors,  employed  by 
Robb  &  Winebrener,  master  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  struck  to  secure 
the  reinstatement  of  five  other  journeymen  who  had  been  discharged 
for  demanding  more  wages  on  a  particular  job.  Strikers  threatened 
new  employees  and  induced  some  of  them  to  quit  work.  Robb  & 
Winebrener  thereupon  sent  work  to  other  shops.  Strikers  then  went 
to  these  shops  and  in  two  of  them,  Mr.  Jewell's  and  Mr.  Mahan's, 
prevailed  upon  the  journeymen  there  employed  to  refuse  to  do  any 
work  so  long  as  work  was  received  from  Robb  &  Winebrener's.  A 
trial  for  conspiracy  grew  out  of  this  strike.  [Journeymen  Tailors' 
Trial,  1827,  pp.  11-15.     See,  ^\so,post^  pp.  936-938.] 

1829. — The  laborers  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  struck  in 
1829.  They  were  arrested  and  brought  before  a  judge  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  but  were  discharged,  the  judge  deciding  that  the  case 
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did  not  come  under  the  statute  of  1816.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Move- 
ment, the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  74.] 

1830. — In  1830  there  were  several  short  strikes  in  Boston,  to 
secure  shorter  workdays.  From  60  to  160  men — carpenters  and 
masons — engaged  in  these  movements,  which  were  generally  unsuc- 
cessful, the  places  of  the  strikers  being  easily  filled.  Some  of  the 
employers  looked  upon  the  ten-hour  plan  with  favor  and  expressed 
their  willingness  to  pay  their  workmen  by  the  hour,  and  to  allow 
them  to  make  ten  hours  the  limit  of  a  day's  work.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  3.] 

1831. — During  this  year  other  strikes  occurred,  similar  to  those  of 
1830,  and  with  like  results.  In  October,  1831,  about  60  machinists  in 
Taunton,  IMass.,  struck  to  secure  permission  to  quit  work  at  sundown, 
their  employers  requiring  them  to  remain  until  7.30  p.  m.    [Idem^  p.  3.] 

1832. — Early  in  this  year  there  was  a  strike  of  carpenters  in  Boston 
in  behalf  of  the  ten-hour  system;  the  masons,  painters,  and  slaters  also 
joining  to  some  extent.  About  150  men  were  engaged  in  the  strike, 
but  more  than  half  of  them  returned  to  work  at  the  end  of  ten  days. 
The  places  of  the  others  were  filled  by  new  men.  A  meeting  of  master 
mechanics  was  called  in  May  to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  ten-hour  system,  but  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  do  so.  [Iderri^ 
pp.  3,4.] 

In  May  of  this  year  120  shipwrights  and  calkers  in  Boston  went  on 
a  strike  on  account  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  manner  of  employing 
a  workman.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Pi'oblem  of  To-day, 
pp.  79,  80.] 

On  May  15  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Boston  held  a  meeting, 
at  which  they  adopted  a  report  containing,  among  other  things,  the 
following  language  concerning  labor  unions,  etc. : 

We  will  neither  employ  any  journeyman  who  at  the  time  belonged 
to  such  combinations,  nor  will  we  give  work  to  any  master  mechanic 
who  shall  employ  them  while  they  continue  thus  pledged  to  each  other 
and  refuse  to  work  the  hours  which  it  has  been  customary  for  mechan- 
ics to  work.     [Idem,  p.  81.] 

In  this  year  five  or  six  hundred  workmen  in  the  town  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  struck  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 
They  held  daily  meetings,  employing  the  town  crier  to  announce  them. 
[Idem,  p.  80.] 

1 833. — In  July  the  employees  in  the  Thompsonville  carpet  factory, 
in  Connecticut,  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages.  A  trial  for  conspiracy 
grew  out  of  this  strike.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New 
Jersey,  1885,  p.  272.     See,  also,  post,  p.  875.] 

On  August  1  the  journeymen  shoemakers  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  com- 
prising the  ''trades  union  of  Ontario  County,"  struck  in  a  body 
against  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  dismiss  one  of  the  men  who 
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did  not  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  union.  The  strike  was  successful, 
but  the  strikers  were  indicted  and  tried  for  conspiracy.  [Idem^  p.  272. 
See,  also,^«^,  pp.  91^-919.] 

In  this  year  75  carpenters  of  Boston  again  struck  for  the  adoption 
of  the  ten-hour  system.  Their  places  were  readily  filled  and  some  of 
them  were  out  of  work  for  six  months  or  longer.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Beport,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts^  pp.  3,  4.] 

1834. — ^During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1833  the  female  shoe 
binders  of  Lynn,  Mass.^  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  an  increase 
of  wages.  In  those  days  the  women  engaged  in  this  industry  took 
their  work  to  their  homes,  returning  it  to  the  shops  when  completed. 
The  manufacturers  being  unwilling  to  increase  the  prices  paid,  a  meet- 
ing for  consultation  was  held  by  more  than  1,000  binders,  January  1, 
1834.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  take  oat  no  more  work 
unless  the  desired  increase  was  granted.  As  the  employers  steadily 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  having  their  work  done  in  neighboring  towns  at  their  own  prices, 
the  strike  came  to  an  unsuccessful  end  in  three  or  four  weeks.  [Idem, 
p-4.] 

In  February  a  brief  disturbance  occurred  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  among 
the  female  factory  operatives  on  account  of  a  reduction  of  wages. 
[Idon^  p.  4.] 

In  April  several  hundred  laborers  employed  at  Mansfield,  Mass., 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Providence  Railroad,  struck  for  higher 
wages.  The  strike  resulted  in  a  riot,  which  was  at  once  supjwessed  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  assisted  by  a  company  of  militia.  Several 
arrests  were  made.     [Idem^  p.  4.] 

A  large  strike  probably  took  place  among  the  shipbuilders  of  Bath, 
Maine,  in  favor  of  the  ten-hour  system.  It  was  a  failure.  [McNeill: 
The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  84.] 

1835. — Early  in  this  year  the  stonecutters  in  New  York  City 
struck  for  increase  of  wages  to  $2  per  day  and  for  r^ulation  of  piece- 
work. Increase  of  wages  was  gi*anted.  Horsesboers  struck  at  the 
same  time  and  paraded  the  streets  with  drum  and  fife.  According  to 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  few  Americans  were  in  their  ranks. 
[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New  Jersey,  1885,  p.  272.] 

There  was  a  strike  early  in  this  year  of  laborei*s  on  a  certain  section 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  for  increase  of  wages.  They  would 
neither  work  themselves  nor  allow  others  to  work.  Strikers  were 
dispersed  by  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  riflemen.  [Niles' 
Register,  vol.  47,  p.  420.] 

On  May  26  the  Schuylkill  merchants  pledged  themselves  not  to 
employ  laborers  unless  they  would  agree  to  work  by  the  day,  and  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  "  with  an  allowance  of  one  hour  to  breakfast  and  one 
hour  to  dinner  to  June  1,  and  from  that  date  one  hour  to  breakfast 
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and  two  hours  to  dinner,  and  that  we  will  not  give  exceeding  $1  per 
day  to  laborers."  A  writer  of  the  time  commented  upon  this  lockout 
by  saying:  "All  combinations  are  wrong,  but,  if  on  one  part,  they 
must  be  on  the  other."  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New 
Jersey,  1885,  p-  272.] 

A  strike  in  May  of  the  workmen  in  the  Philadelphia  coal  yards  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  to  ten  per  day  was  compromised  upon  the  proposition 
of  the  employers  "  that  the  laborers  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
an  intermission  of  three  hours,  the  workmen  to  designate  the  hours 
for  themselves."  The  loss  from  the  strike  to  employers  and  others 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  $10,000.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  263.] 

On  Juno  3  there  was  a  demonstration  of  several  trades  in  Philadel- 
phia for  a  change  in  the  hours  of  labor.  A  procession  bearing  a  large 
white  banner  with  the  motto  ''  From  6  to  6,"  marched  to  the  state- 
house  yard  and  was  addressed  by  laboring  men;  conduct  peaceable. 
Wages  of  the  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  city  were  raised  without 
attempt  at  coercion  on  their  part.  The  city  council  also  i*esolved ''  that 
the  hours  of  labor  of  the  workingmen  under  the  authorities  of  the  city 
corporation  shall  be  from  6  to  6  during  the  sunmxer  season,  allowing 
one  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner."  The  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Ekistern  Penitentiary  and  the  board  of  Southwark  granted 
the  same  reduction  of  hours,  and  in  addition  agreed  that  ^'the  wages 
now  allowed  (87i  cents  per  day)  being  manifestly  too  scanty  to  supply 
all  the  Wants  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  employment  of  the  public, 
each  laboring  man  in  the  public  employment  shall  receive  as  compen- 
sation for  such  day's  work  (ten  hours)  the  sum  of  $1  instead  of  87i 
cents."    [Idefn,  p.  263.] 

On  June  5  and  6  the  master  house  carpenters  and  master  bricklayers 
of  Philadelphia  adopted  resolutions  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  from  6 
to  6.     [Ide?n,  pp.  263,  264.] 

On  June  8  the  employees  of  C.  Cornelius  &  Son,  lamp  and  chandelier 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  journeymen  tin-plate  and  sheet- 
iron  workers  made  similar  demands  for  the  ten-hour  system.  The 
denmnds  were  promptly  complied  with  in  both  cases,  the  firm  of  Cor- 
nelius &  Son  replying,  "  We  hereby  comply  with  your  request,  it 
being  our  candid  impression  that  if  a  man  works  ten  hours  of  a  day  it 
is  all  sufficient,  and  more  especially  in  the  summer  months."  [Ideniy 
p.  264.] 

Early  in  June  there  was  a  strike  of  journeymen  cordwainers  in  Phil- 
adelphia, numbenng  1,500,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  strike 
conunittee  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Society  of  Journeymen  Cordwain- 
ers reported  on  June  22  that  upward  of  140  employers  had  acceded 
to  their  demands.     [Idem^  pp.  264,  265.] 

On  June  20  working  women,  consisting  of  tailoresses,  seamstresses, 
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binders,  folders,  milliners,  stock  makers,  corset  makers,  mantua 
makers,  etc. ,  met  to  form  a  scale  of  the  prices  then  allowed  and  ask 
such  advances  as  were  deemed  essential  to  enable  those  interested  to 
live  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  The  master  bookbinders  '*  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  laboring  class  of  females  as  one  whose  claims 
were  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  deprecated  the  course  of  those  who,  for  their  own  gain  or  private 
interest,  would,  by  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  if  possible,  drain 
the  last  drop  of  blood,  and  then  grudgingly  give  an  acknowledgment, 
much  less  an  equivalent; "  and  resolved  that  "  $3  per  week  is  the  lea3t 
amount  of  wages  those  possessed  of  the  practical  principles  of  human- 
ity could  offer;  that  less  is  unjust,  inhuman,  and  oppressive."  [Ideni^ 
p.  265.] 

In  July  there  was  a  strike  of  the  saddlers  and  harness  makers  of 
Philadelphia  for  an  advance  in  wages.  Result  unknown.  [Ide?7i^ 
p.  266.] 

In  July  the  workingmen  connected  with  shipbuilding  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy-Yard  forwarded  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  asking  for  ten  hours,  as  in  private  shipyards.  The  request  was 
acceded  to.     [Idem^  p.  266.] 

Strike  in  July  of  about  500  mechanics  of  Boston  for  the  ten-hour 
system.  The  strike  came  to  an  end  in  two  weeks  without  accomplish- 
ing anything  for  the  workmen,  some  of  whom  were  unable  to  find 
employment  for  several  months.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  4.] 

Strike  in  August  of  workmen  in  the  navy -yard  at  Washington  for 
change  of  hours  and  a  general  redress  of  grievances.  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  little  satisfaction  was  received 
and  the  men  returned  to  their  work.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement, 
the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  86.] 

Strikes  of  the  stonecutters  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  for 
the  ten-hour  system.  Employers  offered  to  compromise  on  the  basis 
of  two  hours  for  dinner.  This  offer  was  refused,  and  the  strikes  were 
eventually  successful.  The  cai-penters  of  several  large  towns  and  cities 
also  succeeded,  after  a  number  of  strikes,  in  securing  the  ten-hour 
system.     [Ide?n^  p.  87.] 

Strike  of  operatives  in  20  mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  reduction  of 
hours.  Work  was  resumed  after  six  weeks'  idleness;  loss  in  wage^, 
$24,000;  working  hours  after  strike,  eleven  and  one-half  hours  per  day. 
[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New  Jersey,  1885^  p.  273.] 

1 836. — Strike  early  in  this  year  of  laborers  on  the  Susquehanna 
Railroad  for  increase  of  wages.  Strikei^s  attempted  to  prevent  others 
who  were  satisfied  with  their  wages  from  working;  a  fight  ensued  and 
the  military  was  called  out.  About  30  strikers  were  taken  prisoners, 
but  all  except  three  were  discharged.     [Niles'  Register,  vol.  50,  p.  74.] 
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Strike  in  July  of  French  Canadians  employed  on  a  dam  in  Maine 
becau^  e  they  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  their  pipes  while  at  work. 
The  result  of  this  peculiar  strike  is  not  reported.  [Idemj  vol.  50, 
p.  381.] 

Strike  in  October  of  several  hundred  female  operatives  in  the  mills 
at  Lowell,  Mass.,  against  a  reductioli  of  12i  per  cent  in  wages.  It  was 
also  urged  as  a  grievance  that  one  of  the  corporations  had  increased 
the  price  of  board  25  cents  per  week.  Result  unknown.  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  5.] 

Strike  of  ship  carpenters  of  Boston  for  the  ten -hour  system.  Fail- 
ing in  this  they  demanded  two  hours  for  dinner.  No  record  of  result. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  84.] 

A  similar  strike  of  house  carpenters  was  a  failure,  as  were  most  of 
the  attempts  of  workingmen  in  this  year.  [Idem^  p.  86.] 
,  Strike  of  longshoremen,  riggers,  and  others  connected  with  shipping 
in  New  York  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  New  men 
threatened  by  strikers;  affair  settled  by  the  military.  Like  scenes 
were  enacted  in  Philadelphia.  Work  resumed  on  very  nearly  the  old 
conditions.     [Idem,  pp.  87,  88.] 

Strike  of  tailors  in  New  York  for  increase  of  wages.  By  '*  threats 
and  promises  and  various  modes"  they  kept  others  from  working, 
except  at  union  prices.  Several  hundred  of  them  paraded  the  streets 
with  music  and  banners  bearing  in  some  instances  profane  mottoes. 
Twenty -one  of  the  strikers  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  pay  fines  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $160.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New 
Jersey,  1885,  pp.  273-275.] 

1837. — Strike  in  June  of  sailors  in  Boston  for  an  advance  from  $14 
to  $16  per  month.  Demand  refused  by  shipowners  on  the  ground  of 
the  existing  commercial  depression.  Rioting  and  street  processions 
occurred.  Strike  failed  within  a  week.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  5.] 

A  strike  evidently  occurred  during  the  summer  among  the  laborers 
working  for  contractors  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  Rochester  Democrat  appears  in  Niles'  Register  for  July  8, 
1837: 

The  excitement  among  our  laborers  continues.  About  150  yesterday 
proceeded  to  the  corps  of  workmen  engaged  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  head  of  the  feeder,  and  requested  them  to  stop  work.  They 
immediately  did  so,  throwing  aside  their  shovels  and  pickaxes. 

There  is  a  settled  determination  among  the  laborers  neither  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  contractors  themselves  nor  to  allow  others  to  do 
so.  They  can  not  be  censured  for  refusing  to  work  fifteen  hours  for  6 
shillings. 

1838.— Strike  of  factory  girls  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  wages.  Girls  placarded  the  fence  of  the  mill  yard  and 
the  door  of  the  office  with  rhymes  composed  for  the  occasion,  this 
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being  one  of  the  methods  of  revenge  resorted  to  by  the  early  strikers. 
No  record  of  result.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem 
of  To-day,  pp.  88,  89.] 

1839. — General  strike  on  June  11  of  employees  on  the  railroad 
sections  between  Reading  and  Hamburg,  Pa.,  for  an  increase  from  $1  to 
$l*12i  per  day.  Conceded  on  one  section  only.  Demand  io  some  cases 
for  more  whisky,  the  allowance  being  li  pints  per  day  to  each  man, 
dealt  ont  in  nine  doses.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 
of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  266.] 

Strike  in  September  of  laborers  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  &ear  Salem, 
Mass.,  for  shorter  workdays,  causing  a  brief  suspension  of  work. 
Result  unknown.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  5.] 

1840. — Strike  in  May  of  railroad  laborers  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in 
consequence  of  certain  workmen  having  suffered  deductions  of  pay  for 
failing  to  begin  work  at  the  required  hour.  Overseer  was  attacked^ 
laborers  desiring  to  work  were  prevented,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
destroy  property  of  the  employer.  Rioters  were  dispersed,  ringleader 
arrested,  and  work  resumed  as  usual.     [Idem^  p.  5.] 

During  1840  the  factory  operatives  of  Ijowell,  Mass.,  nmde  demands 
for  shorter  workdays,  without  success.     [Idem,  p.  5.] 

1842. — Strike  in  February  of  boUers  in  the  rolling  nulls  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  against  reduction  of  wages  to  ^  per  ton.  July  9  strikers 
resumed  work  at  reduced  i-ate,  and  this  rate  prevailed  until  1845. 
[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81, 
p.  271.] 

Strike  in  August  of  weavers  at  Moyamensing  and  Kensington,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ,  on  a  question  of  wages.  Mills  had  to  be  guarded.  Some 
employees  willing  to  return  to  work  in  September  were  intimidated  by 
the  others.  Many  violent  attacks  on  the  mills  and  destruction  of  chains 
and  looms.  Riotous  proceedings  continued  into  January,  1843,  whea 
the  difficulties  were  amicably  adjusted.     [Idem.,  pp.  266-268.] 

184S. — Strike  in  May  of  female  operatives  in  the  mills  of  Chico- 
pee,  Mass.,  against  increase  of  work  without  increase  of  pay.  Soon 
returned  to  their  work  without  their  demands  being  granted. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, p.  5.] 

Strike  on  May  23^  of  the  journeymen  brickmakers  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  higher  wages.  Parades  in  the  streets;  destructioii 
of  extensive  brickyards  on  Gray's  Ferry  road;  fire  companies 
attacked  by  strikers;  mayor  and  sheriff  refused  to  interfere  because 
the  county  had  not  paid  the  last  posse  called  out.  Final  results  not 
reported.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1880-81,  pp.  268,  269.] 

Strike  in  September  of  nearly  all  the  journeymen  taQors  of  Boston 
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for  higher  wages.  Returned  to  work  in  a  day  or  two,  the  strike 
being  only  in  part  successful.  pSlerenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  5.] 

Strike  in  September  for  higher  wages  by  girls  employed  in  making 
caps  in  Philadelphia.  Girls  stated  that  on  ordinary  work  they  could 
make  only  87  cents  per  day.  A  large  majority  of  the  employers 
accteded  to  the  demand.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 
of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  269.] 

1844. — Strike  of  journeymen  ship  carpenters  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Lasted  several  weeks.  Ended  March 
19,  the  emplo3"ers  conceding  the  demand  of  the  workmen  by  making 
wages  $1.76  per  da3^     \^Idem^  p.  269.] 

Strike  on  March  26  of  journeymen  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
an  increase  of  wages.  Their  demand  complied  with  April  1.  [Idern^ 
p.  269.] 

Strike  in  April  of  journeymen  saddlers  and  furniture  makers  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  A  saddler  said  that, 
working  from  morning  till  late  at  night,  he  could  scarcely  make  87^ 
cents  per  day.     Result  of  strike  unknown.     [Idem^  p.  269.] 

1845. — Strike  in  May  of  boilers  in  the  rolling  mills  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton — from  $5  to  $6.  Strike  lasted  until 
the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  demand  was  acceded  to.  The 
price  of  boiling  remained  at  $6  per  ton  until  January,  1850.  [Idem^ 
p.  270.] 

Strike  on  June  1  of  hod  carriers  in  Philadelphia  for  an  advance 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day.  Employers  who  had  made  contracts  on 
Imildings  acceded  to  the  demand.     [Idem^  p.  270.] 

Strike,  during  summer  or  fall,  of  Welsh  puddlers  at  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  City  for  increase  of  wages.  Probably  successful,  as  they 
are  said  to  have  had  a  perfect  combination.  [McNeill:  The  Labor 
Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  103.] 

Strike  on  September  15  of  opei-atives  in  5  cotton  mills  of  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  for  a  ten-hour  working  day.  Some  riotous  demon- 
strations; work  resumed  October  20,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
agitation  for  the  ten-hour  system  should  continue  without  inter- 
ference, and  that  the  operators  would  accede  to  •the  demand  when 
same  had  been  complied  with  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  [Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p. 
271.] 

1846. — Strike  in  February  of  1,200  hand-loom  weavers  of  Moya- 
mensing,  Philadelphia,  for  an  increase  of  one-half  cent  per  yard  on  all 
fabrics.  Chain  cutting  and  loom  breaking  as  in  the  strike  of  1842-43. 
Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  a  month.     [Idem^  p.  271.] 

1847.— An  effort  was  made  in  1847  to  break  down  the  ten-hour 
system.      The  shipbuilders  of  Bath,  Me.,  bound  themselves,  under 
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heavy  penalties,  to  insist  on  the  old  hours.  When  the  short  days  of 
the  winter  season  had  passed,  the  employers  demanded  the  old  system 
of  working  from  sun  to  sun,  and  for  some  weeks  not  a  stroke  of  work 
was  done  m  any  of  the  yards.  Public  opinion  continued  on  the  side 
of  the  men,  ana  finally  the  employei^s  were  forced  to  yield.  [McNeill: 
The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  113.] 

Strike  in  June  of  1,200  journeymen  tailors  of  Philadelphia  for  an 
advance  in  prices.  Remained  out  till  October,  when  the  strike  was 
successful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1880-81,  p.  271.] 

In  1847  strikes  were  frequent  in  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  flour  going  up  to  $14  per  barrel  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  but  declining  to  %5  per  barrel  before  the  end  of  July. 
[Ideyn,  p.  271.] 

During  the  year  1847  many  strikes  prevailed,  some  for  shorter 
hours  and  some  for  higher  wages;  some  of.  which  were  successful. 
There  were  strikes  among  cordwainers,  bootmakers,  tobacconists, 
tailors,  journeymen  cabinetmakers,  painters,  and  pump  and  block 
makers.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Proolem  of  To-day, 
p.  111.] 

1848. — Strike  in  February  of  the  weavers  employed  by  the  Meta- 
comet,  Anawan,  Troy,  and  Quequechan  corporations,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  wages,  varying  from  15  to  17 
per  cent.  These  mills  were  closed  about  three  weeks  and  800  opera- 
tives idle;  loss  in  wages  upwards  of  $11,000;  considei-able  rioting. 
The  weavers  returned  to  work  at  the  reduced  rates,  some  having  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  disturbing  the  peace.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Repoi-t,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  6.] 

On  March  28  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  cotton, 
woolen,  silk,  paper,  bagging,  and  flax  factories  to  ten  hours  per  day 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  [Report  of  the  Bui*eau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  272.] 

Strike  on  July  4  of  opeiTitives  in  the  factories  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia to  enforce  the  ten-hour  law.  Fainuount  mills  went  to  work 
on  this  system.  Elsewhere  various  results.  The  proprietors  of  the 
textile  manufacturing  establishments  of  Manayunk  declared  their 
inability  to  adopt  the  ten-hour  system;  some  establishments  shut 
down,  others  reduced  their  wages  one-sixth  and  I'an  ten  hours. 
Seven  cotton  factories  of  Allegheny  City  stopped  July  4;  2,000 
operatives  thrown  out  of  work;  furious  rioting  and  attacks  on  the 
mills  by  strikers,  who  became  enraged  at  some  of  their  number 
who  had  gone  to  work  on  special  contracts.  Strike  lasted  till  August 
28,  when  all  factories  resumed  work  on  the  ten-hour  system  with  a 
reduction  of  16  per  cent  in  wages.  A  number  of  rioters  were  arrested 
and  tried;  13  found  guilty,  4  acquitted.     [Idein^  pp.  272,  273.] 

Strike  on  August  30  of  coal  miners  on  the  Monongahela  River 
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against  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  digging  coal  from  2  cents  to  IJ 
cents  per  bushel.  Violent  demonsti*ations  on  the  part  of  the  strikers. 
On  September  13  the  operators  declined  to  pay  more  than  If  cents. 
Work  was  resumed  at  If  cents  on  September  22.     [Idem^  p.  273.] 

Strike  on  September  12  of  the  operatives  of  Hope  mill,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  for  a  ten-hour  workday  with  same  wages  as  were  formerly  paid. 
Amicably  adjusted  in  a  few  days.     {Idem^  p.  273.] 

Strike  of  the  puddlers  of  Phoenixville  rolling  mill,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  against  a  reduction  of  prices  from  $5  to  $3.60  per  ton.  Unsucess- 
ful.     [Idem,  p.  273.] 

1849. — Strike  of  operatives  of  the  Millbury  cotton  mill,  Millbury, 
Mass. ,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Failed.  Work  resumed  after  a  day 
or  two.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  6.] 

1850. — Strike  in  January  of  the  iron  workers  of  Pittsburg  against 
the  following  proposed  reduction  in  wages: 

Puddlers  from •. $4.00    to  $3. 50  per  ton. 

Boilers  from 6.00    to    4. 50  per  ton. 

Refiners  from 1.00    to      .80  per  ton. 

Scrappers  from 3. 75    to    2. 50  per  toji. 

Heaters  from 1.37i  to    l.OOperton. 

On  February  18,  four  mills  started  with  imported  workmen  at  the 
reduced  rates;  violent  mobs;  attack  on  one  of  the  mills;  warrants 
issued  and  arrests  made;  parties  held  in  $500  bail.  By  the  end  of 
March  the  mills  were  tolerably  well  filled  with  new  men;  old  hands, 
such  as  remained  in  the  city,  not  returning  until  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer. The  male  strikers  arrested  were  let  oflf  with  small  tines  and 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment;  females  sentenced  to  pay  $50  each, 
and  thirty  days  in  jail.  They  were  pardoned  by  the  governor  on  peti- 
tion of  part  of  the  jury  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  [Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  275.] 

Strike  on  April  24  of  700  or  800  laborers  on  the  i-ailroad  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  near  Philadelphia,  for  ten  hours.  Riotous  demon- 
strations; sheriff  and  posse  restored  peace,  and  work  was  resumed. 
[Idetn,  p.  275.] 

Strike  in  May  of  miners  of  Minersville  and  Mill  Creek,  Schuylkill 
County,  Pa.,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Result  not  known.  [Idetn, 
p.  275.] 

Strike  of  200  employees  in  a  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  Philadel- 
phia, against  a  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  No  record  of 
result.     [Idejn,  p.  275.] 

In  1850  business  was  dull  throughout  the  country;  out  of  2,485,700 
spindles  in  New  England  over  800,000  are  said  to  have  been  stopped. 
The  mills  of  the  Fall  River  coi-])orations  gave  notice  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  on  November  20.     A  strike  of  great  magnitude  occurred. 
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causing  much  discussion  and  widespread  suffering.  In  March,  1851, 
four  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  strikers  started  a 
small  paper  called  ''The  Trades  Union  and  Fall  River  Weavers' 
Journal."  A  workingman  wrote  a  letter  proposing  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  by  referees  jointly  chosen  by  the  parties  concerned. 
Nothing  came  of  it  Strike  ended  June  1,  1851,  the  reduced  rates 
being  everywhere  adopted.  During  nearly  six  months  1,300  }>erson8 
were  idle,  and  the  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  upward  of  $140,000. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  6.] 

Strike  of  carpenters  in  New  York  for  $1.75  per  day.  They  marched 
four  deep  through  the  streets  in  a  procession  a  quai'ter  of  a  mile  long. 
Strikes  of  iron  workers  occuiTed  in  St.  Louis  and  other  places- 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  pp.  116, 117.] 

During  the  years  1850  and  1851  strikes  for  the  ten-hour  system 
occurred  in  many  industries.  Most  of  them  failed,  owing  to  the 
increasing  immigration  of  foreigners,  who  were  ready  to  fill  the 
strikers'  places.     [Idem^  pp.  117,  118.] 

1851. — Strike  in  January  of  weavers  in  the  mills  at  Three  Rivers 
and  Palmer,  Mass.,  for  increase  of  wages.  UnsuccessfuL  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  9.] 

Strike  in  September  of  carpenters  and  masons  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in 
support  of  the  ten-hour  system.     Result  not  reported.     [Idern^  p.  9.] 

185S. — Strike  in  May  of  laborers  upon  the  common  sewers  of  New- 
Bedford,  Mass.,  for  increase  of  pay.     Compromised.     [Idem,  p.  9.] 

Remarkable  strike  in  June  at  the  mills  in  Salisbury,  Mass.  Cause 
of  the  strike  as  follows:  The  employees,  members  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies in  town,  had  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fifteen 
minutes  during  each  half  day  for  luncheon.  The  privilege  was  abused 
by  some,  and  on  June  1, 1852,  the  agent  abolished  the  luncheon  recess; 
100  employees  disregarded  the  order  and  were  discharged.  The  female 
weavers,  sympathizing  with  these,  struck  work;  the  matter  became 
one  of  general  importance  and  was  fiercely  debated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  The  luncheon  privilege  was  also  abolished  at  the  Ames- 
bury  Flannel  Mills,  whose  employees  joined  in  the  strike.  No  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  corporations,  and  the  mills  were  at  length 
started  with  Irish  help.  The  former  operatives  drifted  into  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  while  the  village  suflPered  from  the  crippling  of  its 
chief  industry  and  the  depreciation  of  property,     [/(fern,  p.  9.] 

Strike  on  December  16  of  over  300  men  in  the  navy -yard,  Charles- 
town,  Maijs.,  in  consequence  of  an  order  adding  one  hour  to  each  day's 
work.  The  order  was  revoked  in  a  few  days  and  men  returned  to 
work.     [Idem,  p.  14.] 

Strike  of  laborers  in  Greensburg  tunnel,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for 
an  increase  of  wages.     Replaced  by  other  men,  whom  the  strikers 
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drove  from  their  work.  Work  was  resumed  after  the  arrest  of  four 
strikers.  [Eep>ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1880-81,  p.  276.] 

1853. — Strike  on  March  1  of  about  100  men  and  boys  at  the 
Mechanic  Planing  Mill,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  reduction  of  hours.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  the  ten-hour  plan  was  generally  adopted.  [Elev- 
enth Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts, 
p.  14.1 

Strike  on  March  8  of  about  one-third  of  the  employees  at  the  Lowell 
machine  shops  for  the  same  object.     Unsuccessful.     [Idemj  p.  14.] 

Strike  on  March  17  of  the  calkers  in  East  Boston  for  higher  wages. 
Result  not  known.     [Idern^  p.  14.] 

Strike  in  April  of  employees  in  a  shoe  factory  at  Boston  and  in 
Winchester's  soap  factory  at  Cambridge  for  increase  of  wages. 
Resuh^  unknown.     [Idem^  p.  14.] 

Strike  in  April  of  the  operatives  at  Arnold  &  Co.'s  factory  in 
Adams,  Mass.,  for  an  increase  of  pay.  Successful  after  two  days. 
[Idem^  p.  14.] 

Strike  in  April  of  the  waiters  in  the  Boston  hotels  for  better  wages. 
Unsuccessful;  their  places  being  rapidly  filled  by  others,  and  thus 
closed  to  them  permanently.     [Idem^  p.  14.] 

Strike  on  April  16  of  cabinetmakers  of  Philadelphia  for  an  increase 
of  wages.  Successful  in  a  few  days.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  276.] 

Strike  on  April  23  of  journeymen  house  carpenters  of  Philadelphia 
for  an  increase  of  wages  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  to  take  eflfect  on 
May  1.  Majority  of  employers  acceded  to  the  demand.  [Iderriy  p. 
276.] 

Strike  of  the  riggers  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ,  for  increase  of  wages. 
Unsuccessful;  returned  to  work  July  1.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  14.] 

Strike  of  about  500  cordage  makers  in  Boston  for  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours.  In  less  than  a  week  they  succeeded  in  a 
measure.  The  general  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  system  in  many 
trades  by  this  time  brought  the  employers  to  concede  it  in  others. 
[Idem^  p.  14.] 

Strike  during  this  j^ear  of  cigar  makers  in  south  Brooklyn  against 
reduction  of  wages.  Unsuccessful.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Move- 
ment, the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  585.] 

Strike  toward  the  end  of  1853  of  about  700  employees  at  the  mills 
of  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company,  Blackstone,  l^lass.,  for  an 
increase  of  pay  from  Jl  to  $1.10  per  day.  Mills  remained  closed  for 
six  months;  many  of  the  strikers  left  town,  and  on  the  reopening  of 
the  mills  those  who  remained  returned  to  work  at  the  old  rates.  [Elev- 
enth Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts, 
P.U.]  . 
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1854. — Strike  on  February  20  of  joumej^raen  shipbuilders  and 
calkers  of  Philadelphia  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  $2.50  per  day. 
Granted  after  two  weeks.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  276.] 

Strike  on  March  3  of  journeymen  bootmakers  of  Philadelphia  for 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.     Successful.     [Idem^  p.  276.] 

Strike  on  March  23  of  weavers  in  a  Massachusetts  cotton  factory 
against  continuing  to  light  up  after  March  20.  The  hours  had  been 
reduced  from  twelve  to  eleven,  and  under  the  old  system  the  mill 
closed  at  sunset  after  March  20,  till  days  were  long  enough  to  work 
regular  hours.  Many  operatives  left  the  mill  and  new  ones  were 
employed  in  their  places.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  352.] 

Strike  in  March  of  laborers  on  the  railroad  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
for  higher  wages.  Nearly  200  of  these  workmen  marched  over  the 
line  and  drove  away  all  who  were  satisfied  to  work  at  the  old  prices. 
Strike  finally  suppressed.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  15.] 

Strike  on  April  14  of  the  coal  shovelers  in  Boston  for  more  pay. 
No  record  of  the  result.     [Idem^  p.  15.] 

Strike  on  May  25  of  coal  heavers  of  Richmond  (Philadelphia)  for 
an  increase  from  15  to  20  cents  per  hour.  Workmen  offered  to  com- 
promise at  17i  cents;  employers  informed  them  that  they  were  not  in 
need  of  hands,  as  the  wharves  were  full  of  workmen.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  276.] 

Strike  in  July  of  compositors  of  Philadelphia  Register,  because 
girls  were  employed  in  the  jobbing  department.  Four  strikers  arrested 
and  charged  with  conspiracy  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the 
paper;  the  paper  was  issued  July  10  by  nonunion  men  and  boys. 
[Idem,  p.  276.] 

General  strike  in  August  of  tack  makers  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  the  movement  extending  to  Bridgewater,  Abing- 
ton,  and  Boston.  Strike  ended  in  three  weeks  by  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  scale  of  prices  by  which  wages  were  reduced  about  10  per  cent 
Loss  in  wages  over  $4,000.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  15.] 

Strike  on  August  3  of  the  ship  carpenters  at  the  navy -yard,  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  for  an  increase  of  pay  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  day,  the 
established  price  outside  of  the  yard.  Several  of  the  leaders  were 
discharged  and  a  compromise  was  effected  with  the  other  workmen  at 
$2.76  per  day.    [Idevi,  p.  15.] 

Strike  on  the  same  date  of  the  calkers  in  the  navy-j^ard  for  higher 
wages.     Unsuccessful  after  three  weeks.     [Idem,  p.  15.] 

1855. — Strike  in  April  of  the  calkers  in  the  Charlestown  (Mass.) 
Navy -Yard  for  higher  pay.  They  succeeded  this  time  aft^r  a  brief 
delay,  their  wages  being  raised  to  $3  per  day.     [Idem,  p.  15.] 
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Strike  of  cigar  makers  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  for  increase  of  wages.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  which  500  cigar  makers  from  Suffield  and  sur- 
rounding towns  participated.  Strike  lasted  seven  weeks  and  was 
financially  supported  by  the  cigar  makers  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. A  majority  of  the  strikers  left  the  place  in  search  of  work,  and 
the  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise.  [McNeill:  The 
Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  586.] 

General  strike  of  cotton  operatives  in  a  city  of  New  Hampshire  for 
a  reduction  of  hours.  Unsuccessful.  [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX, 
p.  358.] 

1856. — Strike  in  March  of  the  Irish  laborers  upon  the  wharves  in 
Boston  against  the  introduction  of  the  steam  hoisting  machine.  Speed- 
ily failed.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  15.] 

1857. — Strike  in  May  of  journeymen  carpenters  of  Philadelphia 
for  an  advance  in  wages  from  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Successful  June  6. 
Resolution  adopted  to  make  $1.75  per  day  the  rate  from  April  1  to 
November  1  and  $1.50  the  rest  of  the  year.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  276.] 

Strike  of  five  months'  dui'ation  of  glass  blowers  of  Philadelphia. 
Owing  to  the  hard  times  and  the  truck  system,  then  universal,  the  men 
at  other  points  were  unable  to  send  money  to  the  Strikers,  but  wagon- 
loads  of  provisions  were  sent  to  them  from  the  truck  stores.  Result 
not  known.     [Simonds:  The  Story  of  Labor,  p.  630.] 

Strike  of  operatives  of  the  Harmony  Mills  (cotton  factory)  at  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  against  reduction  of  wages.  Lasted  two  weeks.  No  record  of 
result.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  363.] 

1 858. — Strike  on  April  5  of  the  female  weavers  and  other  employees 
in  the  mills  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  against  reduction  of  wages.  Strike 
lasted  a  fortnight,  with  more  or  less  rioting,  which  was  suppressed  by 
the  police.  The  terms  of  the  corporation  were  accepted;  loss  in  wages 
estimated  at  $8,000.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  16.] 

Short  strike  in  August  at  Randolph,  Mass. ,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Shoemakers'  Union.     Result  not  reported.     [Id^m^  p.  17.] 

Brief  strikes  of  textile  operatives  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  increase  of  wages.  The  season  being  dull  these 
strikes  were  premature,  and  failed.     [Idem^  p.  16.] 

Strikes  of  operatives  in  the  mills  at  Adams,  Blackstone,  and  Uxbridge, 
Mass. ,  for  increase  of  wages.  About  1,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
work  until  their  combined  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  $12,000.  Finally 
successful.     [Idem^  p.  16.] 

Short  strikes,  during  the  summer,  of  the  operatives  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  wages  had  been  reduced  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1857,  to 
bring  back  wages  to  the  old  standard.    Records  unattainable;  it  is 
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believed  that  only  a  few  were  successful,  pieport  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  276,  277.] 

1859. — Strike  in  Februaiy  of  1,700  shoemakers  of  the  women's 
branch  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  rate 
of  prices  in  all  shops  of  that  branch  in  the  city.  Within  a  month  1,000 
obtained  work  at  the  prices  asked,  and  maintained  the  others  who 
were  still  out.     Many  went  West.     [Iclem,  p.  277.] 

Strike  on  March  10  of  600  shoemakers  in  the  men's  branch  for  an 
advance  of  5  per  cent.  Generally  conceded  by  March  17,  when  work 
was  resumed.     [Ide77i^  p.  277.] 

Strike  on  July  27  of  journeymen  hat  finishers  of  Philadelphia  against 
a  reduction  varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Unsuccessful  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks.     [Idem^  p.  277.] 

Strike  in  July  of  coal  miners  along  the  Monongahela  Valley  and  in 
Allegheny,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland  counties,  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  irregular  sizes  of  the  cars.  Strikers  demanded  that  scales 
should  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  weigh  each  man^s  coal; 
great  interest  throughout  the  region;  many  speakers  engaged.  Strike 
broke  down  in  November  on  account  of  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
miners.  Twenty-seven  persons,  men  and  women,  were  arrested 
charged  with  riotous  conduct,  the  women  having  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pit  making  the  miners  take  oath  that  they  would  not  ''black- 
leg," or  work  while  a  part  were  on  strike.  Those  ari-ested  were  tried 
in  October,  convicted,  and  recommended  to  mercy  by  tiie  jury;  fines 
of  from  $5  to  $10  and  cost  of  prosecution  imposed.  \Idem^  pp. 
277, 278.] 

Strike  in  August  of  the  hands  at  Richmond  (Philadelphia)  coal 
wharves  against  a  reduction  from  15  to  12i  cents  per  hour.  Trade 
dull.     The  strike  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.     [Idem^  p.  277.] 

An  eventful  meeting  of  the  glass  blowers  was  held  in  1869  at  Mill- 
ville,  N.  J.  The  manufacturers  hearing  of  this,  determined  to  break 
down  the  union,  and  took  in  apprentices  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing a  large  number  of  men  upon  the  union  for  support.  The  glass 
blowers  thereupon  passed  a  rule  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices 
in  one  factory  to  two.  A  general  strike  ensued,  the  contest  being 
hottest  at  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  where  the  manufacturers  united  their 
energies,  induced  a  number  of  men  to  return  to  work,  and  imported 
nonunion  men  from  Pittsburg.  Fourteen  strikers  were  arrested  for 
conspiracy.  With  the  failure  of  the  strike  the  union  collapsed  and 
did  not  revive  until  December,  1865.  [Simonds:  The  Story  of  Labor, 
pp.  630,  631.] 

Strike  of  800  workmen  in  the  shoe  ti'ade  in  Natick,  Mass.,  for  a  slight 
advance  in  wages.  After  remaining  idle  nearly  fourteen  weeks,  and 
losing  $160,000  in  wages,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advance. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, p.  17.] 
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Similar  strike  in  Marlboro,  Mass. ;  100  men  were  out  three  weeks 
and  lost  $4,626.     Settled  by  compi*omise.     [Idem,  p.  17.] 

Strike  of  the  hatters'  union  against  a  leading  dealer  in  Boston  for 
refusing  to  observe  its  regulations  in  respect  to  the  employment  of 
apprentices  and  nonunion  men.  The  manufacturer  held  out  three 
j^ears,  then  came  into  accord  with  the  union.     [Idefn,  p.  17.] 

I860. — Strike  on  February  22  of  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
for  an  increase  of  wages.  An  excited  procession  of  1,000  workmen 
passed  thi'ough  the  streets.  A  request  for  detachments  of  police  was 
sent  by  the  city  authorities  to  neighboring  towns,  but  was  refused. 
There  was  more  or  less  rioting;  strikers  attempted  to  prevent  express 
companies  from  transporting  stock  and  goods.  Upon  the  advice  of 
the  attorney -general,  a  hundred  special  policemen  were  appointed  and 
the  Lynn  Light  Infantry  put  under  orders;  a  detachment  of  police 
came  also  from  Boston.  Strike  became  general  through  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Massachusetts.  On  March  7,  delegations  from 
Beverly,  Salem,  Danvers,  Woburn,  Marblehead,  and  other  towns  came 
to  Lynn;  over  5,000  men  and  1,000  women  appeared  in  line,  with 
banners  and  military  bands,  making  the  largest  labor  demonstration 
ever  known  in  Massachusetts.  Enthusiasm  finally  flagged;  vacant 
places  were  filled  by  workmen  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
Strike  over  by  April  1,  having  utterly  failed.  Loss  in  wages  $200,000. 
[Idem,  pp.  17,  18.] 

Strike  in  March  of  machinists  and  blacksmiths  in  Baldwin  &  Co.'s 
locomotive  manufactory,  Philadelphia,  against  overwork  at  night  and 
reduced  pay.  A  resi>ectful  petition  was  presented.  It  was  refused 
and  new  men  taken  in  place  of  the  strikers.  [Repoi-t  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  278,  279.] 

1861. — Strike  of  morocco  finishers  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  an  advance 
in  wages.  Compromised  in  two  weeks;  wage  loss  $500.  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  19.] 

Strike  in  the  mills  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  for  a  reduction  of 
hours  from  thirteen  to  eleven.    Demand  complied  with.    [Idem^  p.  19.] 

1862.— Strike,  during  1862-63,  of  coal  miners  in  the  Belleville 
tract,  Illinois,  for  increase  of  wages.  After  several  months  the  com- 
pany imported  Belgians,  many  of  whom  were  sent  away  by  the 
strikers,  their  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Miners'  Association.  Suc- 
cessful after  nine  months,  partly  on  account  of  the  rising  price  of  coal. 
This  was  followed  by  other  strikes  of  coal  miners  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  all  for  increase  of  wages,  and  all  successful.  [McNeill: 
The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  258.] 

Strike  of  50  handloom  weavers  at  the  Pontoosuc  Mills,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  for  higher  wages.  Successful  in  a  few  days.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  19.] 

Strike  of  longshore  coopers  in  Boston  for  same  purpose,  with  same 
result.     [Idem,  p.  19.] 
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Short  strikes  during  the  summer,  in  a  large  number  of  localities 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  increase  of  wages.  Gen- 
erally successful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  279,  280.] 

•  1863. — Strike,  in  March,  of  carpenters  and  painters  of  Philadel- 
phia for  an  increase  from  fl.50  to  $1.75  and  $2  per  day.  Successful 
[Idem.jp.  280.] 

Strike,  in  May,  of  stove  and  hollow-ware  molders  of  Philadelphia 
for  increase  of  wages.  This  demand  granted.  Strike  continued  in 
consequence  of  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  being  employed  than 
was  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  the  union.  Result  unknown.  [Idenij 
p.  280.] 

In  the  early  part  of  1863  strikes  prevailed  in  many  industries.  Ship 
carpenters  demanded  $3  per  day,  and  the  mechanics  and  Is  borers  in 
the  navy-yard  were  also  moving  for  increase  of  wages.  Among  the 
longshoremen  and  milroad  employees  assaults  were  made  upon  non- 
union men  who  took  the  places  of  the  strikers.  In  New  York  negroes 
were  engaged  in  place  of  the  longshoremen.  They  were  assaulted, 
but  the  police  came  to  their  assistance.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Move- 
ment, the  Problem  of  To-day,  pp.  125,  126.] 

Strike  of  employees  of  Stein  way  &  Sons,  piano  manufacturers  of 
New  York  City,  for  25  per  cent  advance  in  wages.  Compromised  at 
15  per  cent  advance  after  a  week's  idleness.  [Tenth  U.  S.  Census, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  292.] 

Strike  of  furniture  workers  employed  by  P.  P.  Gustine  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  for  increase  of  wages.     Successful.     [Idem^  p.  457.] 

Strike  of  journeymen  tailors  in  California  against  the  amount  of 
fancy  work  put  upon  the  coats  of  the  period.  Successful  at  the  end 
of  several  weeks.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of 
To-day,  p.  596.] 

Strike  in  the  stove  foundry  of  Comstock,  Castle  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111., 
resulting  in  throwing  all  the  moldei*s  out  of  employment,  they  being 
yeplaced  by  apprentices.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  142.] 

Longshore  coopers  of  Boston  struck  again  for  still  higher  pay  and 
obtained  it.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
of  Massachusetts,  p.  19.] 

Strike  of  certain  plasterers  of  East  Boston  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $2  to  $3  per  da3^  Strike  became  general,  175  men  being  idle  for 
thirteen  weeks.  Compromised  on  $2.50  per  day.  Loss  in  wages 
$27,000.     [Idem,  p.  19.] 

Strike  of  union  morocco  finishers  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  support  of  a 
union  rule  that  men  accustomed  to  work  on  one  sort  of  skin  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  on  another  sort.  The  strike  lasted  sixteen 
weeks,  when  it  terminated  unsuccessfully,  the  men  having  lost  $60,000 
in  wages.     [Idem,  p.  19.] 
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Strike  or  lockout  in  the  shop  of  James  H.  Prentice,  wool  hat  manu- 
facturer of  Brooklyn,  who,  in  his  eflPorts  to  break  up  the  Wool  Hat 
Finishers'  Association,  became  a  bankrupt.  [McNeill:  The  Labor 
Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  394.] 

Strike  of  sailmakers  in  Philadelphia  Navy- Yard  for  increase  of 
wages  to  $2.50  per  day,  the  price  paid  outside.  The  United  States 
officials  refused  to  grant  demand.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  280.] 

Strike  of  union  morocco  finishers  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  against 
employment  of  apprentices  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  union.  The 
strike  lasted  four  months,  the  strikers  receiving  aid  from  New  York, 
Lynn,  and  elsewhere,  but,  like  the  Lynn  strike,  it  ended  in  failure,  the 
Journeymen's  Union  being  finally  broken  up.  Loss  in  wages,  $36,000. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  19.] 

Strike  of  the  Hatters'  Association  against  the  shop  of  Bent  &  Bush, 
Boston,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  pay  established  rates. 
Result  of  strike  not  stated.     [Idem,  p.  20.] 

Strike  of  the  mechanics  at  the  navy -yard,  Charlestown,  Mass. ,  against 
changes  in  the  hours  of  labor.  Matter  satisfactorily  adjusted  within 
a  week.     [Id^n^  p.  20.] 

1864. — Strike  in  January  of  30  employees  of  the  Putnam  Nail 
Company,  at  Neponset,  Mass.,  for  more  pay.  They  attempted  to  keep 
other  workmen  from  occupying  their  places,  and  50  policemen  were 
needed  to  preserve  the  peace.  Unsuccessful.  Men  returned  to  work 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks.     Loss  in  wages,  $1,300.     [Idern^  p.  20.] 

Lockout  in  February  by  combined  piano  manufacturers  of  New 
York  City  against  a  demand  for  25  per  cent  increase  of  wages.  Lasted 
eight  weeks,  and  resulted  in  resumption  of  work  at  the  old  rates.  Loss 
in  wages,  $60,000.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  292.] 

Strike  in  July  of  operatives  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road for  higher  wages.  Adjusted  within  ten  days.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  280.] 

General  strike  on  November  12  of  nail  makers  in  Wareham,  Mass., 
and  vicinity,  for  25  per  cent  increase  of  wages.  Strike  ended  unsuc- 
cessfully March  1, 1865.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  21.] 

Strike  of  stonecutters,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  laborers  in  the 
forts  of  New  York  for  25  per  cent  advance.  Result  unreported. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  127.] 

Strike  of  100  miners  of  the  Hudson  Iron  Company,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  for  increase  of  pay.  Unsuccessful  after  two  weeks. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  21.] 

Strike  of  ship  carpenters  and  calkers  of  the   St.  Louis   Sectional 
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Dock  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  an  advance  from  $5  to  $5.50  per 
day.  The  military  were  called  upon  to  protect  the  men  who  accepted 
the  company's  terms.  After  being  out  about  a  week,  strikers  resumed 
work  at  the  old  rates.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  499.] 

1865. — Strike  of  the  operatives  in  the  Southbridge  and  other  mills 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  for  a  shortening  of  the  working  day  from 
thirteen  to  eleven  hours.  The  change  finally  made.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  21.] 

Brief  strike  of  the  mule  spinners. in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  for  an  increase 
in  wages.     Failed.     [IJein^  p.  21.] 

Strike  of  two  months'  duration  at  the  window-glass  factory  of  War- 
rick &  Stanger,  Glassboro,  N.  J.  Cause  and  result  not  given.  [Tenth 
U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  99.] 

Strike  in  a  cotton  factory  of  New  York  State.  Lasted  two  weeks; 
no  record  of  cause  or  result.     [Idem^  p.  364.] 

Numerous  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  against'reduction  of  wages.  Gen- 
erally unsuccessful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  280.] 

Strike  of  employees  of  the  Lonsdale  Company  (cotton  manufacturers), 
Lonsdale  and  Cumberland,  R.  1.,  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction 
of  hours.  Lasted  six  da3"8.  After  the  hands  had  returned  to  work 
notice  was  given  that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  wages  would  be  advanced 
12i  per  cent  and  the  hours  of  labor  reduced  from  twelve  to  eleven 
per  day.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  366.] 

In  December  the  weavers  of  Philadelphia  held  meetings  to  organize 
a  board  of  arbitration  l)etween  manufacturers  and  themselves,  whereby 
all  difficulties  could  be  settled  without  sti-ikes.  [Report  of  the  Bui-eau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  280.] 

1866. — Strike  in  April  of  ship  carpenters  at  Greenpoint,  L.  L,  for 
the  eight-hour  system.  Movement  extended  to  other  trades;  10,000 
mechanics  thrown  out  of  work;  wage  loss  $150,000  per  week;  strike 
failed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  The  calkers  of  Boston,  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  New  York  strikei*s,  refused  to  work  on  a  vessel  that 
had  been  chartered  at  New  York  and  sent  to  Boston  for  repairs.  This 
resulted  in  a  lockout  of  the  Boston  calkers.  [McNeill:  The  Labor 
Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  pp.  350-353.] 

Strike  in  June  of  coal  miners  on  the  Monongahela  River  against 
reduction  in  the  price  for  mining  coal  from  4  to  3i  and  3  cents  per 
bushel.  Result  not  known;  probably  compromised.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  281.] 

A  great  strike  conducted  by  the  Glass  Blowei*s'  League  resulted  in 
complete  success,  the  rules  of  the  league  being  eveiy  where  adopted. 
[Simonds:  The  Story  of  Labor,  p.  631.] 

Small  strike  of  weavers  at  a  factory  in  Adams,  Mass.,  for  an  increase 
in  wages.     Lasted  a  dfiy  or  two  and  was  settled   by  compromise. 
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[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  21.] 

Strike  of  shoemakei's  in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  for  higher  pay.  Manu- 
facturers offered  to  pay  the  advance  on  condition  that  the  association 
should  be  abandoned;  offer  refused.  In  six  weeks  the  strike  was  gen- 
erally successful.     [Ideni^  p.  21.] 

Strike  of  wool  hat  finishers  in  the  establishment  of  John  T.  Waring, 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  procured  nonunion  men  from  Prentice's  shop, 
Brooklyn,  and  thus  succeeded  in  making  his  shop  independent. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  394.] 

General  lockout  by  iron  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  began  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  and  continued  to  May,  1867,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  by 
puddlers  for  $9  per  ton.  Lockout  ended  in  the  manufacturers  paying 
the  price  demanded.  Workmen  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  man- 
ufactui'ers  to  adjust  a  scale  of  prices,  which  was  gmnted.  A  scale  of 
prices  agreed  upon  July  23,  1867.  [Rejjort  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  282-284.] 

1867. — Strike  in  January  of  the  stove  molders  at  Pittsburg, 
indorsed  by  the  Moldei-s'  International  Union  then  in  session  at  Bos- 
ton, against  a  20  per  cent  reduction  of  wages.  Strike  continued  till 
the  end  of  Mai*ch  without  incident,  when  new  hands  were  employed 
by  the  foundries.  Considerable  agitation  and  police  interference. 
Strikers  financially  supported  by  the  International  Union  and  donations 
from  outsiders  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,  married  men  receiving  $7  and 
single  men  $5  per  week.  Molders  expended  $18,000  in  building  a 
foundry  to  be  run  on  the  cooperative  plan;  enterprise  a  failure  and 
capital  lost;  after  nine  months  molders  returned  to  work;  the  union 
completely  broken  up,  as  strikers  could  not  obtain  work  until  they 
severed  their  connection  therewith.     [Idew,  p.  281.] 

Strike  on  January  15  of  450  opei^atives  at  the  woolen  mills  of  the 
Assabet  Manufacturing  Company,  Maynard,  Mass.,  against  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  During  the  war  this  company  had  three  times 
added  10  per  cent  to  the  pay  of  its  employees,  unasked.  Strike  lasted 
seven  days;  unsuccessful;  wage  loss,  $4,500.  [Eleventh  Annual  Re- 
port, Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  22.] 

Strike  in  February  of  the  day  hands  at  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  against  running  the  mills  eleven  instead  of  ten  hours 
a  day.  On  February  22  the  agent  discharged  all  operatives  in  the 
employ  of  the  coi*pomtion  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  Mills  started 
March  1  on  the  eleven-hour  system.  The  strikers  gradually  returned 
to  work;  loss  in  wages,  $120,000.     [Idem,  p.  23.] 

Strike  on  April  1  of  about  150  mule  spinners  at  one  or  two  factories 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for  a  reduction  of  hours;  part  of  a  general  move- 
ment for  the  ten-hour  system.  Strike  totally  unsuccessful.  [Idem^ 
p.  23.] 
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Strike  in  April  of  100  mule  spinners  at  the  Hamilton,  Boott,  and  Law- 
rence Mills,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  reduction  of  hours  from  eleven  to 
ten  per  day,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  previously  passed  by  the 
Mule  Spinners'  Association  of  the  United  States.  Three  weeks  in 
duration;  unsuccessful;  loss  in  wages,  $3,600.     [Idem^  p.  23.] 

Strike  in  July  of  100  boot  and  shoe  bottomers  at  Brookfield,  Mass., 
for  increase  of  wages.  Idle  three  weeks;  unsuccessful;  loss  in  wages, 
$3,600.     [Idem,  p.  24.] 

A  long  and  bitter  strike  of  the  molders  in  Cincinnati  resulted  in 
eleven  of  them  associating  together  and  starting  a  coopemtive  f oundiy. 
[First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  343.] 

Strike  of  employees  in  the  carriage  and  wagon  factory  of  J.  B. 
Brewster  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  Successful  after  about  three  weeks. 
[Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  422.] 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Sons  of  Vulcan  that  from  1867 
to  1875  there  were  87  legalized  strikes  within  their  jurisdiction,  of 
which  69  were  for  rates  and  payment  of  wages,  16  for  administration 
of  works,  and  2  for  miscellaneous  reasons.  As  near  as  can  be  learned, 
28  terminated  in  favor  of  the  workmen,  22  favorable  to  the  employers, 
21  were  compromised,  and  16  are  doubtful.  [McNeill:  The  Dabor 
Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  307.] 

Strikes  of  coal  miners  occurred  at  Braid  wood.  111.,  during  1867-68. 
Bohemians  and  Italians  were  imported  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikei's. 
[Idem^  p.  258.] 

1868. — The  manufacturers  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  adopted  the  ten- 
hour  system  on  January  1,  but  returned  to  the  long  hours  on  the  1st 
of  February  following.  Strike  for  ten  hours  was  ordered  by  spinners' 
union  and  bitterly  contested  for  ten  weeks,  when  the  spinners  were 
defeated,  some  of  them  almost  suffering  starvation  before  they  would 
yield.  All  who  had  taken  activ  e  part  were  blacklisted  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  city  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.     [Idem,  p.  218.] 

General  strike  on  March  1  of  spinners  and  weavers  of  the  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  factories  against  the  January  reduction  of  18  per  cent  in  wages. 
Manufacturers  offered  to  restore  one-half  of  the  reduction,  but 
employees  demanded  full  restoration.  Strike  lasted  two  weeks  and 
was  in  the  main  unsuccessful.  Estimated  loss  in  wages,  $50,000. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, p.  24.] 

Strike  on  April  1  of  the  mechanics  in  the  shops  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  for  restoration  of  wages 
paid  prior  to  January  1, 1868,  on  which  date  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
had  been  made.  Out  of  642  men  only  196  continued  at  work.  Strike 
terminated  April  14,  and  all  strikers  returned  to  work  at  the  old  rates, 
except  about  60,  whose  places  had  been  filled.  [Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  284.] 

Strike  in  April  of  40  broad-loom  weavers  at  the  Huguenot  Mills, 
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North  Oxford,  Mass.,  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  Strikers  were 
immediately  warned  to  leave  the  tenements  owned  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Strike  lasted  ten  days  and  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Leaders 
were  not  taken  back.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  24.] 

Strike  in  May  of  Crispin  shoemakers  at  the  factory  of  C.  T. 
Sampson,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  against  the  employment  of  a  nonunion 
man.  Their  places  were  filled  by  new  men,  who  were  required  to  sign 
monthly  agreements  not  to  become  members  of  the  order;  most  of 
them  violated  their  agreement.  Some  of  the  former  employees  were 
taken  back  upon  renouncing  the  order,  and  further  trouble  was  tem- 
porarily avoided.     [Idem,  p.  25.] 

During  the  session  of  1868  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
the  eight-hour  law,  to  go  into  effect  July  1, 1868.  Agitation  began  in 
the  collieries  of  the  Mahanoy  valley  for  practical  adoption  of  the 
enactment  on  that  date.  The  demand  not  being  complied  with,  a 
general  strike  ensued.  An  army  of  miners,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
thousand,  spread  over  the  valley  until  all  the  collieries  in  it  were 
closed.  Mass  meetings  were  held  and  agitation  continued  for  several 
months,  causing  almost  general  suspension  of  work  throughout  the 
anthracite  coal  fields,  depleting  the  coal  market  and  making  good 
prices,  when  by  September  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  work. 
[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81, 
pp.  285,  286.] 

Strike  on  July  15  of  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  for 
an  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  wages.  Gas  trustees  offered  to  compro- 
mise on  10  per  cent  advance;  offer  refused;  engineers  of  the  works 
advertised  for  500  hands  without  response;  gas  trustees  acceded  to  the 
demand  after  three  days.     [Idem,  p.  286.] 

Strike  of  the  spinners  at  the  Merchants'  Woolen  Mills,  Dedham, 
Mass,  against  the  introduction  of  self -operating  jacks.  Fifty  operatives 
left  the  mill;  their  places  easily  supplied.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  24.] 

Strike  of  members  of  the  Crispin  organization  at  Ashland,  Mass., 
for  the  discharge  of  certain  nonunion  men.  New  men  driven  away 
by  the  strikers;  cattle  of  manufacturer  poisoned  and  his  life  threat- 
ened. At  length  100  men  were  brought  from  Maine  and  the  factory 
started.  They  also  were  threatened,  but  were  protected  by  the  State 
police.     Strike  failed  after  a  struggle  of  five  weeks.     [Idem,  p.  25.] 

Strike  of  50  nonunion  wool  hat  finishers  in  the  employ  of  John  T. 
Waring,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  against  the  task  required  for  a  day's 
work.  Strike  unsuccessful.  About  25  of  the  strikers  joined  the 
Hattei*s'  Union  of  Yonkers.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the 
Problem  of  To-day,  pp.  394,  395.] 

1869.  Strike  in  April  of  bottomers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
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tory  of  Porter,  Slessinger  &  Co.,  San  Fi-aDcisco,  Cal.,  for  5  per  cent 
increase  of  wages.  Successful  after  one  month.  [Tenth  U.  S.  Census, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  15.] 

Strike  on  May  10  of  the  AVorkingmen's  Benevolent  Association  of 
Schuylkill,  combined  with  the  association  of  five  other  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  mining  coal.  It  was  hoped 
that  suspension  of  work  in  times  of  a  glutted  market  would  prevent 
overproduction.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  a  meeting  of  the  general 
council  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  was  held  at 
Hazleton  on  May  11,  and  resolutions  passed  ''restricting  miners  to 
one  car  or  mine  wagon  of  coal  per  day  less  than  the  usual  day's  work, 
and  work  by  the  yard  to  be  restricted  proportionately."  The  minimum 
price  of  coal  upon  which  wages  were  to  be  based  was  fixed  at  $5  per 
ton  at  Elizabethport  and  $3  at  Port  Carbon. 

On  June  4  the  operators  of  the  Schuylkill  region  submitted  to  their 

employees  the  following  scale  of  prices  on  a  basis  of  $3  per  ton  at 

Port  Carbon: 

Outside  labor,  $11  per  week. 
Platform  men,  $11.50  per  week. 
Inside  labor,  $12  per  week. 
Miners,  $14  per  week. 

These  all  to  be  clear  of  costs. 

For  each  advance  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  coal  at  Port  Carbon  an 
advance  of  50  cents  per  week  and  5  cents  per  wagon;  and  for  each 
decline  of  25  cents  a  similar  reduction;  yardage  to  be  in  proportion. 
The  advance  and  decline  in  the  price  of  coal  to  be  determined  by  a 
board  of  five  operators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Workingmen's  Benev- 
olent Association,  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  make  a  true  and  cor- 
rect statement  of  their  sales  for  each  month. 

Considering  the  operator's  proposition,  the  general  council  of  the 
Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association,  meeting  at  Mahanoy  City  on 
June  9,  resolved  ''that  the  object  of  the  suspension  having  been  attamed 
by  the  depletion  of  the  surplus  of  coal  in  the  market,  on  and  after 
June  16  all  districts  or  branches  that  can  agree  with  their  employers 
as  to  basis  and  conditions  of  resumption  do  resume  work."  They 
presented  a  counter  scale  of  prices  on  a  basis  of  $3  per  ton  at  Port 
Carbon,  which,  varying  little  from  that  of  the  operators,  was  accepted 
by  them,  and  work  was  resumed  in  Schuylkill  County  on  June  10. 
The  operators  of  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  counties  refused  the 
basis  system.  On  July  23  the  miners  at  Pittston,  Luzerne  County, 
voted  to  resume  work  on  the  company's  terms,  viz:  ''Advance  of 
wages  if  coal  advanced,  provided  they  would  drop  all  claims  for  basis." 
Work  was  generally  resumed  on  these  conditions  by  August  31. 
[Repoi*t  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880- 
81,  pp.  286-291.] 

Strike  in  June  of  the  lasters  in  a  Brockton,  IVIass.,  shoe  factory, 
against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.     Movement  failed  after 
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continuing  three  weeks  and  causing  a  loss  of  about  ^,000  in  wages. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  26.] 

General  strike  in  December  of  the  Crispins  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
consequence  of  a  leading  factory  refusing  to  restore  to  a  particular 
position  a  treer  who  had  abandoned  his  work  for  several  days.  Work- 
men throughout  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  dmwn  into  the  contest. 
The  question  of  wages  was  not  involved.  The  object  of  the  struggle 
was  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  Crispin  order.  The  strike  con- 
tinued into  the  year  1870.  Threats  and  intimidation  and  much  ^i^cus- 
sion;  strike  compromised  after  thirteen  weeks  by  mutual  concessions 
on  the  part  of  workmen  and  manufacturers;  loss  in  wages  to  workmen 
estimated  at  $175,000;  loss  to  manufacturers,  $20,000.     [Idem,  p.  27.] 

On  December  29,  1869,  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  published  a 
scale  of  prices  on  a  basis  of  $2  per  ton  at  Port  Carbon,  which  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  miners.  Perceiving  their  mistake,  the 
Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  reopened  their  mines  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  and  on  February  18,  1870,  withdrew  the  $2  scale  and  proposed 
a  new  one  on  a  basis  of  $2.50,  which  met  with  a  like  refusal.  On 
March  15  a  meeting  of  76  firms,  representing  an  annual  product  of 
over  4,000,000  tons  of  coal,  agreed  to  stand  by  the  $2.50  offer,  and  gave 
notice  that  if  it  were  not  accepted  they  would  suspend  work  on  April  2. 
The  men  still  demanded  the  $3  basis,  and  all  work  at  once  ceased.  The 
absence  of  Schuylkill  co^l  from  the  markets  proved  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  other  counties,  where  work  continued  without  interruption,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  her  coal  could  be  dispensed  with.  Nothing 
was  done  in  the  matter  until  July  22,  when  Mr.  F.  B.  Gowen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  drew  up  what  was  known  as 
the  "Gowen  compromise,"  which  fixed  upon  a  basis  of  $3  per  ton  at 
Port  Carbon,  with  an  increase  or  reduction  of  8i  per  cent  for  every 
advance  or  decline  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of  coal.  This  com- 
promise was  accepted,  under  protest,  by  the  Anthracite  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  collieries  were  under  way  again  by  August  1.  But  the 
long  contest  had  ruined  the  business  of  Schuylkill  County,  her  former 
customers  having  made  permanent  arrangements  elsewhere,  and  the 
miners'  wages  in  consequence  were  reduced,  by  degrees,  until  in  Novem- 
ber they  were  24|  per  cent  below  the  basis.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  286-295.] 

Strike  or  lockout  of  cigfar  makers  in  New  York  City,  necessitating 
heavy  assessments  upon  the  International  Union.  No  record  of  result. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  589.] 

Strike  of  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati  against  reduction  of  wages. 
Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks,  molding  machines  being 
introduced  and  the  work  performed  by  boys  and  girls.  [First  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  201.] 
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Strike  of  molders  in  a  car  factoiy  of  Ohio.  They  were  refused 
reemployment  on  anj'^  terms,  and  their  places  filled  with  nonunion  men. 
[Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  429.] 

Strike  of  telegmphers  in  sevei'al  large  Eastern  cities.  Strike  a 
failure  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  city  offices  being  supplied 
with  men  from  the  country.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the 
Problem  of  To-day,  p.  137.] 

Strike  of  iron  workers  at  Clifton,  W.  Va.,  for  payment  of  wages.  A 
committee  of  employees  waited  on  the  manager,  hot  words  ensued,  and 
the  manager  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  committee.  The  local  union 
took  the  matter  up  and  demanded  the  payment  of  wages  due,  reinstate- 
ment of  the  discharged  committee,  and  removal  of  the  manager.  The 
Grand  Master  of  the  Sons  of  Vulcan  approved  the  first  two  demands, 
but  strenuously  opposed  the  last,  urging  the  men  to  strike  only  for  prin- 
ciples and  not  against  men.    No  record  of  result.    [Tdein^  pp.  274,  275.] 

1870. — Strike  in  January  of  workmen  in  the  shoe  factory  of  C.  T. 
Sampson,  of  North  Adams,  Mass. ,.  against  the  discharge  of  workmen 
belonging  to  the  Crispin  order.  Manufacturer  successfully  introduced 
Chinese  from  California  to  take  the  place  of  his  former  employees. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  28.] 

Strike  on  March  1  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  783]. 

Strike  on  May  17  at  the  Jermyn  colliery,  Lackawanna  County,  Pa., 
for  the  discharge  of  a  mine  boss.  Failure.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  295.] 

Strike  in  June  of  300  workmen  at  the  shoe  factory  of  Messrs.  E. 
&  A.  H.  BatchcUcr,  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  against  the  employ- 
ment of  men  who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  Crispin  order,  had 
refused  to  pay  their  dues.  Strike  failed  after  four  days;  loss  in  wages 
estimated  at  $2,000.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  29.] 

Strike  on  July  1  of  the  nail  makers  of  the  AVeymouth  Iron  Com- 
pany at  Weymouth  and  Wareham,  Mass.,  against  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  Strike  failed  Febi-uary  1, 1871.  Loss  in  wages  heavy. 
[Idem,  p.  30.] 

Strike  on  July  21  of  spinners  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  in  wages.  State  police  brought  to  the 
city;  strike  terminated  September  20,  a  complete  failure.  [Idetn, 
p.  30.] 

Strike  during  summer  in  the  shoe  shops  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  against 
reduction  of  wages  and  employment  of  nonunion  men.  Contest,  with 
one  exception,  ended  in  two  weeks.  One  manufacturer  resisted  the 
Crispins  for  four  months  and  then  started  his  factory  with  new  men. 
[Idem,  p.  29.] 

Strike  in  October  of  40  weavers  at  the  Germania  Mills,  Holyoke, 
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Mass.,  for  an  increase  of  pay.  Strikers  failed,  and  returned  to  work 
after  three  days,     [fdem^  p.  31.] 

Strike  in  October  of  100  laborers  in  one  department  of  the  Quin- 
slgamond  Wire  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  scales  used  for  weighing  their  work  to  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing. They  distrusted  the  weigher.  Strikers  assaulted  the  workmen 
engaged  in  their  places.  Most  of  the  former  employees  came  back 
under  an  agreement  never  again  to  engage  in  a  similar  movement. 
[If/e?)7,  p.  31.] 

Strike  in  October  of  knitters  in  a  hosiery  factory  at  Needham, 
Mass.,  on  account  of  a  reduction  of  wages  without  previous  notice  to 
the  employees.  The  other  manufacturers  having  decided  upon  a  reduc- 
tion, asked  this  establishment  to  join  in  carrying  it  out.  Consent  was 
given,  chiefly  because  they  were  about  to  close  their  factory  for  their 
own  purposes.  When  business  was  resumed  satisfactory  terms  were 
made  with  the  men.     [Ideni,  p.  31.] 

In  December  a  reduction  of  wages,  equal  to  10  per  cent,  resulted 
in  a  four  months'  strike  of  pottery  workers  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Unsuccessful.  [First  Annual  Repoii:,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Ohio,  p.  236.] 

Several  small  strikes  of  iron  workers  in  the  Eastern  mills  against 
reduction  of  wages.  Compromised.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement, 
the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  275.] 

Seven  strikes  of  cigar  makers  ordered  by  the  International  Union, 
which  expended  ^3,017  for  their  support.  Only  two  were  successful. 
[Id^ni,  p.  589.] 

Strikes  of  workmen  at  the  woolen  mills  of  B.  F.  Phillips  &  Co.  and 
P.  Blackinton,  South  Adams,  Mass.,  against  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Both  strikes  unsuccessful  after  an  eight  days'  struggle.  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  28.] 

General  strike  against  the  combined  shoe  manufacturers  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  consequence  of  their  employing  nonunion  men  and  gen- 
erally disregarding  the  iiiles  of  the  Crispin  order.  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  leading  employer,  a  joint  committee  of 
employers  and  workmen  met  and  agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
one  year.    This  action  brought  the  strike  to  an  end.    [Idem^  p.  29.] 

Strike  of  shoemakers  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  for  increase  of  wages. 
Failed  after  four  weeks,     [fdem^  p.  31.] 

1871. — Strike  on  January  10  of  miners  and  laborers  of  Scran  ton. 
Pa.,  and  vicinity,  against  reduction  of  wages.  Strike  extended  through- 
out the  entire  anthracite  coal  fields.  It  was  ordered  by  the  general 
council  of  the  Workingmcn's  Benevolent  Association,  and  continued 
until  May  22,  when  the  men  of  two  counties,  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna, 
returned  to  work  at  the  companies'  terms. 

The  operatoi-s  of  Schuylkill  County  refused  to  treat  with  their  em- 
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ployees  through  the  ofBcers  of  the  Workiugmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, and  the  men  declining  to  negotiate  otherwise,  a  deadlock  ensued. 
At  this  juncture  the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  in  order  to  secure  steadiness  in  trade,  undertook  to 
compel  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  raising  their  charges  for  trans- 
portation to  such  a  figure  that  no  collieries  could  work  unless  all  were 
at  work  under  a  common  agreement.  This  interference  was  bitterly 
resented  by  both  operators  and  miners,  and  the  case  brought  before 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the  State  senate,  which  declared  itself  pow- 
erless to  apply  a  remedy. 

In  the  meantime  a  board  of  arbitrators  was  appointed,  which  met  on 
April  17,  and  failing  to  agree,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  umpire, 
who,  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  established  a  scale  of  prices  on  a  basis  of 
$2.75  per  ton  at  Port  Carbon,  with  variations  of  1  per  cent  in  wages 
for  every  3  cents  in  the  price  of  coal.  This  award  being  generally 
accepted  as  just,  work  was  reisumed  in  Schuylkill  County  by  the  middle 
of  May,  and  continued  without  interruption  until  September,  when  the 
loaders  of  the  Thomas  Coal  Company  demanded  an  increase  of  wages 
equal  to  the  basis,  rates  for  the  year.  Although  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  demand  was  at  once  conceded,  and  led  to  similar  demands 
in  other  collieries,  which  were  precipitately  granted.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  295-298.] 

Strike  in  May  of  weavers  at  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  for  more  pay.  Failed 
after  thirteen  weeks;  loss  in  wages,  $3,000.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  32.] 

Strike  in  August  of  boot  bottomers  in  Worcester  and  West  Boyls- 
ton,  Mass.,  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  50  cents  per  case.  Partially 
successful,  some  manufacturers  granting  the  demand,  others  suspend- 
ing for  a  time.     \^Ide7riy  p.  32.] 

Strike  of  150  plastei*ers  of  Boston  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Lasted 
seventeen  weeks;  ended  by  a  compromise;  loss  in  wage^,  about  ^5,000. 
[Idein,  p.  32.] 

Strike  of  the  employees  at  a  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  tannery  against 
beginning  work  ten  minutes  earlier  each  afternoon  in  order  to  make 
up  time  lost  by  stopping  work  on  Saturday  at  5  p.  m.  Failed  within 
a  week;  loss  to  men,  over  $300.     [/S^;?i,  p'.  32.] 

Strike  of  the  female  stitchers  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  against  an  obnoxious 
rule,  which  was  soon  revoked.     [Idem^  p.  31.] 

Strike  of  300  Daughters  of  Saint  Crispin,  employed  as  machine 
operators  at  Stoneham,  Mass.,  for  an  increase  of  the  price  paid  for 
certain  work.     Failed  after  two  weeks.     [Id€?n,  p.  32.] 

Lockout  in  the  pottery  of  Cartwright  Brothers,  Ekst  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  to  enforce  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Successful  after 
nearly  two  months.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  302.] 

General  strike  of  telegraphers  for  increase  of  wages.     Unsuccessful 
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after  a  short  time,  many  telegraphers  abandoning  the  profession.  Fol- 
lowed by  local  strike  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  which  was  also 
unsuccessful.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To- 
day, pp.  390,  391.] 

From  1871-76  there  were  78  strikes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union,  64  being  against  reduction  of  wages.  In 
all,  66  failed  and  12  succeeded.  Cost  of  the  strikes  was  124,242.08. 
[Idern,  p.  589.] 

1872.  Strike  on  January  9  of  175  gingham  weavers  of  the  Ren- 
frew Manufacturing  Company,  South  Adams,  Mass. ,  against  a  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  the  fine  weavers.  Strike  lasted  two  weeks;  unsuccess- 
ful; loss  in  wages,  about  $2,600.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  32.] 

Strike  in  March  of  a  vast  body  of  workingmen,  perhaps  100,000, 
mostly  of  the  building  trades,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  eight-hour 
system.  At  the  end  of  three  months  successful  in  nearly  every  instance. 
[SlcNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  pp.  142, 143.] 

Strike  on  March  15  of  300  workmen  of  the  Susquehanna  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  against  the  discharge  of  one  employee.  Strike,  ended 
unsuccessfully  after  fifteen  days.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  300.] 

Strike  in  the  spring  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  785.] 

Strike  in  June  of  the  workmen  in  35  shoe  shops  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
nominally  on  a  question  of  wages,  but  in  reality  the  very  existence  of 
the  Crispin  organization  was  concerned.  Manufacturers  united,  and 
strike  ended  August  24  in  their  favor.  Soon  afterwards  the  Crispin 
organization  in  Lynn  went  to  pieces.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  33.] 

Strike  on  June  5  of  the  emploj^ees  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works, 
for  semimonthly  payments,  for  a  15  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  and 
against  being  compelled  to  pay  for  tools.  Strike  came  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful end  in  a  short  time.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  300.] 

Strikes  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  throughout  June  of  this  year  among 
the  members  of  various  trades  for  a  reduction  of  hours  from  ten  to 
eight  per  day.     Unsuccessful.     [Idem^  p.  301.] 

Strike  in  June  and  July  of  piano  makers  and  other  craftsmen  of 
Kew  York  City,  for  reduction  of  hours  from  ten  to  eight  and  for  20 
per  cent  increase  of  wages.  Unsuccessful;  loss  in  wages,  $100,000. 
[Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  292.] 

Strike  during  the  summer  of  the  shoe  workmen  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
against  the  employment  of  nonunion  men.  Resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  workmen  and  the  destruction  of  the  local  organization  of  Crispins. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, p.  33.] 
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Strike  on  July  1  of  1,500  employees  of  the  lumber  mills  of  Williams- 
port,  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  for  reduction  of  working  hours  fi*om 
twelve  and  thirteen  to  ten  per  day.  Violence  and  assaults  quelled  by 
the  police  and  military;  general  resumption  of  work  on  the  old  condi- 
tions after  a  month.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  301.] 

Strike  in  October' of  minei^s  on  the  line  of  the  Connellsville  (Pa.) 
Eailroad  for  an  advance  of  1  cent  per  bushel  for  mining  coal.  Strikes 
soon  spread  to  mines  along  the  M onongahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivei-s. 
Demand  refused  by  river  operators;  granted  by  railroad  men.  Strike, 
therefore,  only  partially  successful.     [Tdem^  pp.  301, 302.] 

Strike  in  November  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  785.] 

Strike  in  November  of  coopers  in  Ohio,  against  reduction  of  wages. 
Successful  in  one  day.  [First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  Ohio,  p.  223.] 

Strike  in  December  of  shoemakers  in  Cincinnati  against  reduction 
of  wages.     Successful  at  the  end  of  a  week.     [Idem^  p.  199.] 

Strike  of  furniture  workers  employed  by  the  H.  W.  Collcnder  Com- 
pany, Stamford,  Conn.,  for  reduction  of  houi-s  from  ten  to  eight. 
Failed.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  436.] 

General  strike  of  furniture  workers  in  New  York  City,  occasioned 
by  the  eight-hour  law.  Failed  after  three  weeks;  work  resumed  at 
ten  hours;  about  5,000  men  involved;  loss  in  wages  estimated  at  from 
$200,000  to  $225,000.     [Idem,  p.  449.] 

Strike  of  employees  in  the  carriage  and  wagon  factory  of  Brewster 
&  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  per  day. 
Failed  after  two  weeks;  loss  in  wages,  $8,000.    [Id^m,  p.  423.] 

Strikes  of  the  coopers  of  New  York  against  the  sugar  refineries 
using  barrels  made  in  other  localities.  The  men  admitted  that  the 
sugar  refiners  had  a  right  to  purchase  barrels  where  and  of  whom  they 
chose,  but  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  work  for  whom  they  chose, 
and  would  not  work  for  the  refineries  that  purchased  barrels  else- 
where. No  record  of  result.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the 
Problem  of  To-day,  p.  146.] 

Strike  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  against  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent 
in  wages.  Successful  after  four  months.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  85.] 

Strike  of  glass  workers  in  Zanesvillc,  Ohio,  against  reduction  of 
wages.     Failed  at  the  end  of  eight  months.     [Idem,  p.  215.] 

Strike  of  coopers  in  Ohio  for  increase  of  wages.  Advance  con- 
ceded at  the  end  of  a  week.     [Id<>ni,  p.  223.] 

Strike  of  sawmill  employees  of  Charles  Merrill  &  Co.,  Carrollton, 
Mich.,  for  reduction  of  hours.  Failed  after  two  weeks.  [Tenth 
U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  474.J 
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Strike  of  puddlers  in  Helmbacher  Forgo  and  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     No  record  of  cause  or  result.     [Idern^  p.  210.] 

Strike  of  employees  of  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. , 
for  increase  of  wages.    Failed  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks.    [Idem^  p.  500.] 

Strike,  lasting  three  months,  in  a  cigar  manufactory  in  AVisconsin. 
Cause  and  result  not  reported.     [Ide?n  p.  50.] 

1873. — Strike  in  January  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  785.] 

Strike  in  February  of  shoemakers  in  Ohio  against  reduction  of 
wages.  Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  199.] 

Strike  in  March  of  shoemakers  in  Ohio  because  the  firms  refused 
to  employ  members  of  the  Crispin  organization.  Strike  lasted  ten 
days,  and  ended  in  favor  of  the  men.     [Ide777^  p.  199.] 

Strike  in  June  of  the  Chinese  at  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Cutlery  AVorks 
for  an  increase  from  60  to  75  cents  per  day.  Nearly  100  of  the  strikers 
went  away  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  Unsuccessful.  [Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  305.] 

On  July  15  the  miners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  met  at 
Workingmen's  Hall,  in  that  city,  to  arrange  a  scale  of  prices.  They 
offered,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  submit  the  entire  question  to  a 
board  of  arbitration;  the  scale  of  prices  presented  by  the  miners  was 
accepted  by  the  railroad  opemtors  but  refused  by  the  river  operators; 
the  river  miners  remained  on  strike  until  November  10,  then  went  to 
work  for  the  time  on  compromise  rates.     [Zdem^  pp.  304,  305.] 

Strike  in  September  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio;  lasted  six  months; 
men  returned  to  work  at  a  heavy  reduction.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  85.] 

Strike  in  autumn  of  furniture  workers  in  Ohio  against  reduction 
of  wages.  Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  four  weeks.  An  employee 
states  that  his  wages  were  reduced  $5  per  week.     [Idem^  p.  230.] 

Strike  on  September  9  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.    [See  p.  786.] 

Strike  in  November  of  the  printers  of  several  newspapers  in  Pitts- 
burg against  reduction  of  wages  from  45  to  40  cents  per  thousand 
ems.  Typographical  Union  took  part;  strike  failed;  union  dissolved. 
The  Telegraph,  The  Commercial,  and  The  Dispatch  entered  suit  against 
73  printers  for  conspiracy;  suits  finally  withdrawn.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  305.] 

In  November  of  this  year  the  miners  at  Arnot,  Tioga  County,  Pa.^ 
determined  to  organize  a  miners'  union.  Eight  of  the  men  most  promi- 
nent in  the  enterprise  were  discharged;  strike  of  the  other  miners  in 
consequence.  A  lockout  against  all  union  men  ensued.  An  attach^  of 
the  State  bureau  of  labor  visited  the  locality  and  proposed  a  basis  of 
settlement,  which  was  refused  by  the  superintendent  but  adopted  by 
the  miners  as  their  own  proposal.     The  trouble  continued  into  1874, 
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when  in  Januarj'  a  delegation  of  workmen  had  an  interview  with  the  gov- 
ernor, presenting  him  the  petition  of  2,577  citizens  praying  the  State 
authorities  to  protect  the  working  people  from  the  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment of  the  tenant  leases.  The  delegates  were  assured  that  whatever 
was  in  the  power  of  the  law  would  be  done.  Sti-uggle  continued 
till  March  3,  1874,  when  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  withdrawal  of 
opposition  to  the  union  and  work  was  resumed,     [Idem^  pp.  306-308.] 

Strike  in  November  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  against  reduction  of 
wages.  Lasted  seven  months  and  was  successful.  [First  Annual  Re- 
port, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  85.] 

In  July,  1873,  a  demand  was  made  by  the  owners  of  a  window-glass 
factory  in  Kent,  Ohio,  for  a  reduction  of  wages;  factory  continued  to 
run  without  reduction  till  December,  when  a  strike  was  inaugurated 
and  continued  till  June,  1874,  when  men  returned  to  work  literally 
starved  into  submission.     [Ideni^  p.  212.] 

Strike  on  December  26  of  the  engineers  and  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  operating  leased  lines  west  of  Pittsburg 
against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Amicably  adjusted.  [Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81, 
pp.  305,  306.] 

From  1873  to  1876  many  strikes  occurred  in  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factories  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  In  many 
places  the  men  bad  no  organi2ation,  but  after  striking  they  proceeded 
to  form  unions,  which  at  the  end  of  the  sti'ikes  were  gene  rail  j^  dissolved 
until  reorganized  into  assemblies  of  Knights  of  Labor.  Strikes  in 
various  industries  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
New  York.  Great  bitterness  was  evinced  against  trade  unions,  and 
men  were  blacklisted  to  an  extent  almost  unequaled.  [McNeill:  The 
Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  pp.  153,  154.] 

Strike  of  400  coopers  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  Coopers'  Union  was 
finally  broken  up,  and  strike  failed  within  three  weeks,  after  causing 
a  loss  of  about  $15,000  in  wages.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  34.] 

Strike  of  horseshoers  in  Boston.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  partially 
successful,  but  resulted  two  or  three  months  later  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  union,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  or  lockout  of  the  employers 
against  whom  the  strike  had  been  made.     {Idem^  p.  34.] 

Strike,  late  in  the  year,  of  the  employees  of  the  cigar  manufactory  of 
Waterman  &  Bcckman,  Westfield,  Mass.,  said  to  be  on  account  of  the 
employment  of  Bohemians  by  this  firm.  Most  of  the  old  hands  finally 
returned  to  work.  Loss  in  wages  during  the  two  months'  strike, 
$2,100.     [Idem,,  p.  34.] 

1874. — Strike  on  January  11  of  miners  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa., 
against  proposed  reduction  of  wages;  9,000  men  idle;  collieries  closed 
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during  the  month;  no  report  of  final  results.     [Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  308.] 

The  decline  in  wages  after  the  panic  and  depression  of  1873  was 
genemlly  accepted  by  workmen  as  being  only  temporary;  but  early 
in  1874,  no  prospect  of  an  increase  of  wages  appearing,  strikes  were 
organized  in  various  factories  of  Massachusetts  to  force  a  return  to 
foimer  prices.  Generally  unsuccessful.  A  strike  in  January  in  tha 
North  Adams  Woolen  Mills,  however,  resulted,  after  three  days,  in 
obtaining  for  the  workmen  a  slight  advance  in  wages.  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  34.] 

Strike  in  February  of  the  female  weavers  in  one  department  of  the 
Lyman  Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  an  increase  of  pay.  Failed. 
[Idem,  p.  34.] 

Strike  on  March  2  of  employees  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Susque- 
hanna Depot,  Pa.,  against  irregular  pay  days.  Demands  granted. 
On  March  25  strike  was  renewed  on  account  of  breach  of  agreement 
b}'  the  oflScers  of  the  road.  Strikers  disabled  locomotives  of  45 
freight  trains  and  stopped  passenger  trains,  claiming  that  if  the  com- 
pany had  a  right  to  delay  their  pay  they  had  a  right  to  stop  the 
company's  trains.  Adjusted  by  a  compromise  largely  in  the  com- 
pany's favor.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1880-81,  p.  309.] 

Strike  on  March  16  of  625  employees  of  the  Assabet  Manufacturing 
Company,  Maynard,  Mass.,  against  reduction  of  wages.  Unsuccessful 
after  twelve  days;  loss  in  wages,  $9,000.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  35.]  . 

Strike  on  April  1  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  796.] 

Strike  on  July  1  of  250  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works 
at  Ilarrisburg,  against  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  wages. 
Unsuccessful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  310.] 

Strike  on  July  6  of  journeymen  gold  beaters  of  Philadelphia  against 
a  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Successful  after  two 
weeks.     [Id<'?n,  p.  310.] 

Strike  in  September  of  miners  along  the  line  of  railroads  leading 
to  Pittsburg  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  Strikers  replaced 
on  the  Panhandle  and  Connellsville  roads  by  Italians;  shots  exchanged 
between  the  old  and  new  workmen,  and  apprehension  of  greater 
trouble;  citizens  called  upon  the  sheriffs  of  Allegheny  and  Westmore- 
land counties.  Pa.,  for  protection;  officers  appealed  to  the  governor; 
sheriff's  posse  ordered  out;  strike  continued  till  March,  1875.  Unsuc- 
cessful.    [Ide7n,  p.  310.] 

Strike  on  September  16  of  the  workmen  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Manufacturing  Company,  against  payment  of  the  workmen  in  scrip 
redeemable  by  the  company.    No  record  of  result.    [Tdem^  pp.  310,  311.] 
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Strike  in  November  of  miners  in  the  Fairlawn  colliery,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  against  demand  to  fill  six  instead  of  five  cars  for  a  day's  work. 
New  men  employed,  and  rioting  and  fighting  with  firearms  ensued. 
Strike  unsuccessful.     [Idem^  p.  311.] 

Lockout  on  December  7  by  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg 
and  vicinity  against  boilers  for  ref asins:  a  reduction  from  $6  to  $5  per 
ton.  Manufacturers  proposed  arbitration;  refused  by  the  employees; 
final  compromise  April  16,  1875,  at  a  price  of  $5.50  per  ton.  [Idem, 
pp.  311-313.] 

Strike  of  union  furniture  workers  in  Cincinnati,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  executive  committee.  Strike  defeated  and  the  union 
broken  up.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day, 
p.  377.] 

Strike  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  against  reduction  of  wages.  Lasted 
nine  months  and  failed.  [First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  85.] 

Similar  strike  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio;  successful  at  the  expiration 
of  four  months.     [IdeJiij  p.  85.] 

Strike  of  coopers  in  Ohio  against  reduction.  Failed;  no  further 
particulars.     [Ide?n^  p.  223.] 

Strike  of  puddlers  of  the  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Lasted  six  months,  extending  into  1875.  No 
record  of  cause  or  result.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  216.] 

Strike  of  several  months'  duration  of  the  puddlers  at  Atkins  Broth- 
ers' rolling  mill,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  Termi- 
nated January  5,  1875,  by  a  compromise.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  313.] 

Strike  of  the  mule  spinners  of  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pan}^  Blackstone,  Mass.,  for  an  advance.  Eight  hundi*ed  employees 
idle  two  weeks;  loss  in  wages,  $10,000.  Unsuccessful.  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts, 
p.  35.] 

Strike  of  about  35  mule  spinners  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  for  an  increase 
of  wages.     Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.     [Idem^  p.  35.] 

Strike  of  workingmen  in  the  morocco  manufactories  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  neighboring  towns,  for  more  pay.  Manufacturers  suffered,  but 
strike  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Loss  in  wages,  about  $20,000.     [Ide7n^  p.  35.] 

Several  additional  small  strikes  in  the  Lynn  shoe  factories,  from 
three  days  to  two  weeks  each.     None  successful.     [Idein^  p.  35.] 

Strike  of  employees  at  the  Waltham  Bleacher}^  Waltham,  Miibs., 
against  an  attempt  to  improve  discipline.  Employees  in  a  hosiery 
factory  under  the  same  management  joined.  Some  disorderly  conduct 
and  rioting.     Strikers  were  locked  out  of  the  mills  and  ordered  to 
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vacate  the  company's  tenements.  Trouble  over  in  three  days;  strike 
totally  unsuccessful.     [Zde7n^  p.  35.] 

Unsuccessful  strike  of  cotton  operatives  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Assist- 
ance amounting  to  $1,700  was  sent  from  Fall  River  to  the  strikers. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  240.] 

Strike  of  union  roll  hands  at  Carondelet,  Mo. ,  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  wages  and  against  the  adoption  of  obnoxious 
rules.    New  men  were  employed,  and  the  strike  failed.     [Idem^  p.  280.] 

Strike  at  the  green-glass  works  of  William  Eliot  Smith,  St.  'Louis, 
Mo.,  lasting  two  weeks.  Cause  and  result  not  repoiled.  [Tenth  U.  S. 
Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  94.] 

1875. — Lockout  on  January  7  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.  [See 
p.  787.] 

Strike  on  February  1  at  three  mills  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  during  hard  times. 
Proposition  by  employers  to  restore  one-third  of  the  reduction  had 
been  refused.  Three  other  mills  closed  about  March  1 ;  manufactur- 
ers combined  and  offered  to  pay  the  coi*pcrations  affected  a  portion  of 
their  loss.  Weavers  and  spinners  held  meetings  about  March  12  and 
agreed  to  return  to  work  on  condition  that  old  prices  were  resumed  by 
April  1;  strike  terminated  on  this  basis.  Loss  in  wages  about  $90,000. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  36.] 

Strike  in  February  of  the  union  tailoi-s  employed  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
and  A.  T.  Burditt,  Boston,  on  account  of  objection  to  scale  of  prices. 
Other  workmen  were  engaged  in  strikers'  places.     [Idein,  p.  39.] 

Strike  in  March  of  about  20  ore  miners  at  the  Lanesboro  Iron 
Works,  Lanesboro,  Mass.  Unsuccessful;  leaders  discharged.  [Idemy 
p.  39.] 

Short  strike  in  March  of  a  few  weavers  at  the  Millbury  Cotton 
Mills,  Millbury,  Mass.     Unsuccessful.     [Idem^  p.  39.] 

Combined  strike  and  lockout  in  March  at  the  Merchants'  Woolen 
Mills,  Dedham,  Mass.,  against  working  more  than  ten  hours  per  day. 
Failed  after  two  weeks.     Wage  loss,  $6,000.     [Idem^  p.  40.] 

Strike  on  March  20  of  the  engineers  and  pump  men  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  for  a  restomtion  of  10 
per  cent  taken  off  their  wages  in  January.  Unsuccessful  after  four 
days.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania, 
1880-81,  p.  316.] 

Strike  on  April  1  of  puddlers  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  wages.     Successful.     [Ideni^  p.  313.] 

Strike  on  April  7  of  spinners  and  weavers  at  the  Ocean  Mills,  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  for  more  pay.  Leaders  English.  Support  from 
operatives  of  the  other  mills  pledged  to  strikers,  who  were  immedi- 
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ately  discharged.  At  the  end  of  five  days  one-third  of  the  opeiutives 
were  at  work;  vacant  places  of  the  others  i*apidly  filled.  Strike  ter- 
minated in  six  weeks,  a  failure.  Loss  in  wages,  $8,000.  [Eleventh 
Annual  lleport,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  40.] 

Strike  on  April  10,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minei^s'  Union,  of 
miners  through  the  Clearfield  district.  Pa.,  for  an  increase  in  wages  of 
10  cents  per  ton.  New  men  employed  after  three  weeks;  violence 
resorted  to  and  the  authorities  called  on  for  protection.  In  June 
strikers  offered  to  resume  work;  required  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
belong  to  any  union  nor  to  engage  in  any  strike.  Strike  unsuccessful; 
36  strikers  tried  and  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  riot.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  313-315.] 

Strike  on  April  12  of  the  weavers  at  Scantic  Mills,  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
against  reduction  of  wages.  Compromised  April  21.  [Eleventh  An- 
nual Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  42.] 

Strike  on  April  13  of  mule  spinners  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  by  order  of 
their  association,  for  increase  of  wages.  Continued  six  weeks,  work 
being  carried  on  by  new  hands;  production  diminished  nearly  one-half. 
Strike  unsuccessful;  operatives  returned  to  work,  signing  a  pledge  to 
renounce  the  association;  loss  in  wages,  about  $200,000.    [Idem^  p.  4:2.] 

Strike  on  April  15  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  787.] 

Small  strike  in  April  at  Leigh  Mills,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  higher 
wages.  Unsuccessful.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  42.] 

Brief  strike  in  April  in  one  department  of  the  Potoniska  Mills,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. ,  for  higher  wages.  Successful.  Later  in  the  year  some 
speeder  tenders  left  work  on  account  of  a  refusal  to  increase  their  pay. 
lldem,  p.  42.] 

Strike  in  April  of  laborers  upon  railway  tunnel  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  for  higher  wages.  Strikers  immediately  dischai'ged  and  new 
men  employed;  newcomers  assailed  by  the  strikers,  who  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful  in  preventing  them  from  working.     \^Idemy  p.  42.] 

Strike  during  spring  of  this  3  ear  in  a  pork-packing  establishment  in 
Ohio  on  a  question  of  wages.  Unsuccessful  in  a  short  time.  [Tenth 
U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  295.] 

Strike  on  May  10  of  the  puddlers  of  the  Chesapeake  Nail  Works, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  an  advance  from  ^.50  to  $5.50  per  ton.  Com- 
promised at  $5.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  315.] 

Strike  on  May  20  of  new  men  taken  on  as  miners  at  the  Fairlawn 
Colliery,  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  November,  1874.  The  old  hands  applied 
and  were  taken  on  at  former  rates.     [Ideitiy  p.  316.] 

In  May  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  refused  to  sign  a  new 
scale  of  prices,  and  work  was  suspended  two  weeks,  at  the  end'of  which 
time  they  signed  the  scale.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the 
Problem  of  To-day,  p.  304.] 
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Strike  in  July  of  shoemakers  in  Ohio  against  reduction  of  wages. 
After  a  struggle  of  seven  weeks  men  returned  to  work  at  a  greater 
reduction  than  they  struck  against.  [Fiinst  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  199.] 

Strike  on  August  1  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  787.] 

Great  strike  in  August  of  the  operatives  in  the  Fall  River  Mills, 
Mass.,  against  a  renewed  reduction  of  wages  after  the  strike  in  Feb- 
ruary. Manufacturei-s  had  combined  and  determined  that  the  reduc- 
tion should  be  general,  and  that  there  should  be  a  general  lockout 
against  any  partial  strike,  and  they  continued  the  suspension  by  a 
lockout  of  four  weeks'  duration.  Early  in  October,  when  the  loss  in 
wages  amounted  to  $700,000,  employees  returned  to  work  at  the 
i*educed  rates,  having  been  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  join  no 
association  in  which  individual  members  were  to  be  governed  by  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  respect  to  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  [Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  38.] 

In  December  the  Crispin  organization  was  revived  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  during  the  following  year  several  disputes  were  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion.    [Idem^  p.  42.] 

Strike  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  against  reduction  of  wages.  Lasted 
seventeen  weeks  and  resulted  in  a  compromise.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  85.] 

Strike  of  weavers  of  the  Lonsdale  Company  (cotton  manufacturers), 
Lonsdale  and  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  because  their  wages  had  not  been 
advanced  with  those  of  other  employees.  Mule  spinners  joined  weav- 
ers for  a  while.  Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  a  month.  [Tenth  U.  S. 
Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  366.] 

Strike  of  operatives  in  a  cotton  factoiy  of  Massachusetts  on  a  ques- 
tion of  wages.  Lasted  two  months;  result  not  reported.  Loss  in 
wages,  $60,000.     [Idem,  p.  353.] 

Small  strikes  among  laborers  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Massachusetts, 
accompanied  by  rioting,  but  generally  unsuccessful.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  42.] 

1876. — Strike  on  March  1  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  787.] 

Strike  on  May  19  of  miners  at  the  Brisbin  shaft,  Scranton,  Pa., 
against  a  reduction  of  12  cents  per  day.  Matter  settled  next  day  by 
an  amicable  conference.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 
of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  317.] 

Strike  on  May  31  of  the  boilers  in  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburg 
for  a  new  scale  of  prices.     Successful.     [Idem,  p.  316.] 

General  strike  in  June  for  increase  of  wages  by  employees  of  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company.  No  record  of  result.  [Tenth 
U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  190.] 

Strike  in  June  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  for  an  advance  of  25  cents 
per  ton.  Conceded  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  85.] 
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Strike  on  July  16  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  because  of  bad  iron. 
Lasted  several  months;  result  unreported.     [Idem^  p.  85.] 

Strike  in  October  of  1,000  car  men  and  mechanics  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  against 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Strike  unsuccessful  at  the  end 
of  several  weeks.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  317.] 

The  miners  of  Maryland  organized  assemblies  of  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  when  the  working  season  was  about  to  open  presented  a  bill  of 
grievances.  The  employers,  backed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, assumed  the  aggressive  and  demanded  concessions  of  the  men. 
After  a  four  months'  struggle  the  men  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  many 
of  them  were  prevented  from  obtaining  work  elsewhere.  [McNeill: 
The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  261.] 

Strike  at  the  green-glass  works  of  William  Eliot  Smith,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  lasting  three  and  one-half  months.  No  record  of  cause  or  result. 
[Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  94.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio,  probably  for  increase  of  wages.  A 
portion  of  the  works  was  burned  during  the  strike,  causing  a  suspension 
for  two  months.     No  record  of  result.     [Idem,  p.  245.] 

Another  10  per  cent  reduction  was  made  in  the  wages  of  the  mill 
operatives  at  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.  A  strike  occurred 
at  the  Granite  No.  1  mill,  which  ended  disastrously  to  the  spinners. 
An  unsuccessful  strike  at  New  Bedford  at  this  time  was  felt  so  keenly 
in  Fall  River,  also,  that  many  members  of  the  spinners'  union  fell  in 
arrears,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  union  could  be 
kept  together.     [Idem,  pp.  225,  226.] 

Unsuccessful  strike  of  cotton-mill  operatives  at  Clinton,  Mass.  [Idem^ 
p.  240.] 

Strike  of  shoemakers  in  a  shop  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  proprietor  to  confer  with  the  Crispins.  Mobs  surrounded 
the  shop  and  there  was  much  ill  feeling.  Compromised  in  about  two 
weeks.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  43.] 

Strike  of  30  lasters  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Stowe,  Bills  & 
Whitney,  Hudson,  Mass. ,  for  an  increase  of  pay.  Firm  advertised  for 
lasters  to  fill  place  of  strikers;  new  men  prevented  from  going  to 
work  by  the  strikers;  manufacturers  then  advertised  for  resolute  men 
to  learn  the  business.  The  required  number  was  secured  and  the 
strike  overcome.     [Idem,  p.  43.] 

Strike  at  same  time  of  28  lasters  in  the  shop  of  L.  T.  Jefts,  Hudson, 
Mass.,  for  higher  wages.  Strikers  attempted  to  drive  new  men  away. 
Stones  thrown,  windows  broken,  and  arrests  made.  Strikers  defeated. 
Loss  in  wages  by  these  two  strikes  estimated  at  $14,000.     [Idem^  p.  43.] 

Strikes  at  th-^  Blackinton  Mills,  Williamstown,  and  at  the  Glen  and 
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North  AdaQis  Woolen  Mills,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  hours  of  labor.  Strikers  were  informed  that  the  mills 
would  be  closed  unless  they  were  willing  to  work  under  the  existing 
arrangement,  and  they  decided  to  return  to  work.  Loss  in  wages, 
$10,000.     [Idem,  p.  43.] 

Strike  of  members  of  the  j.mproved  Druggists'  Ware  Glass  Blowers' 
League  at  Pittsburg  against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 
The  factories,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  where  nonunion  men  were 
employed,  lay  idle  most  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  of  1877  the  union 
men  returned  to  work,  winners  in  the  contest.  [McNeill:  The  Labor 
Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  374.] 

Unsuccessful  strikes  of  cotton  operatives  at  Arctic  and  Aquidneck, 
R.  L     [Idem,  p.  240.] 

There  were  nine  strikes  of  cigar  makers  this  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  their  union,  against  reduction  of  wages.  All  unsuccessful.  Expendi- 
tures, $582.20.     [Idem,  p.  591.] 

Strike  of  employees  of  the  Lonsdale  Company  (cotton  manufacturers), 
Lonsdale  and  Cumberland,  R.  I. ,  apparently  against  reduction  of  wages. 
Lasted  over  three  weeks  and  was  a  complete  failure.  Loss  in  wages, 
about  $50,000.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  366.] 

Strike  lasting  six  weeks  at  the  flint-glass  works  of  Hobbs,  Brocku- 
nier  &  Co. ,  Wheeling  W.  Va.  No  record  of  cause  or  result.   [Idem,  p.  90.] 

Strike  of  skilled  workmen  in  a  pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
against  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages.  Lasted  three  weeks,  at  an 
average  loss  to  each  striker  of  $40.  Twenty  employees  not  striking 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  Unsuccessful.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  232.] 

1877. — Strike  on  January  2  of  miners  along  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad  and  Pan  Handle  Railroad,  Pittsburg  district,  for  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  digging  coal  to  Si  cents  per  bushel.  Compromised  at 
3  cents  per  bushel.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  317.] 

Strike  in  January  of  employees  in  a  carriage  and  wagon  factory, 
Ohio,  caused  by  discontent  with  manner  of  paying  wages  (payments 
weekly,  nine-tenths  cash,  one-tenth  coal,  wood,  etc.).  After  four  days 
men  returned  to  work  on  the  old  conditions,  at  an  average  loss  of  $5  in 
wages.  Twenty-four  others,  not  strikers,  were  thrown  out  of  work,  at 
an  average  loss  of  $4.  [First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  Ohio,  pp.  217,  218.] 

Strike  in  February  at  one  of  the  shoe  factories  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
for  increase  of  pay.  Unsuccessful  after  ten  daj's.  Loss  in  wages,  $3,000. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  45.] 

Strike  on  February  12  of  engineers  and  firemen  employed  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  for  increase  of  wages.    Great  inconvenience 
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to  the  public  resulted.  The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
investigated  the  trouble,  and  their  report  -was  entirely  unfavorable  to 
the  strikers.  The  strike  resulted  in  the  final  discharge  of  all  concerned; 
the  running  of  trains  was  resumed  by  Februaiy  10,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  strike  assured.     [Idem^  p.  44.] 

Lockout  on  February  15  by  the  Wamsutta  Corporation,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  to  prevent  intended  strike  on  account  of  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  in  wages.  Mills  opened  ten  weeks  later;  attempts  made  to 
prevent  operatives  from  returning  to  work;  arrests  made.  Loss  in 
wages,  $140,000.     [Ideni^  p.  45.] 

Strike  in  February  of  spinners  at  the  Glasgow  Mills,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  on  account  of  changes  in  the  management  of  the  spinning  depart- 
ment.    Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  a  week.     [Idemj  p.  46.] 

In  March  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company  demanded  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent  in  all  departments  of  their  work.  Men  at  the  steel 
works  in  Newburg,  Ohio,  struck  against  the  reduction;  unsuccessful 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  About  100  of  the  strikers  were  not  reem- 
ploved.  [First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio, 
p.  k] 

Strike  in  March  of  iron  workers  in  Ohio  against  a  reduction  of  15 
to  30  per  cent.     Lasted  a  month  and  failed.     [Idem^  p.  85.] 

Strike  in  March  of  shoemakers  in  Ohio  against  reduction  of  wages. 
Defeated  in  five  days.     [Idem^  p.  199.] 

Strike  on  April  1  of  blowers  in  a  wipdow-glass  factory,  Ohio,  for 
increase  of  wages.  Thirty -four  employees,  not  strikers,  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  at  an  average  wage  loss  of  $100;  strikers  lost  twice  as 
much.     Failed  after  sixty  days.     [Ideni^  p.  210.] 

Strike  in  April  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  the  road  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
its  employees  from  the  Association  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  engineers  demanding  the  retraction  of  the  obnoxious 
order.  Result,  17  per  cent  of  the  hands  withdrew  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company,  which  secured  new  hands  in  their  places. 
[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880- 
81,  pp.  317-320.] 

Strike  in  April  of  the  glass  gatherers  at  Pittsburg  for  a  20  per  cent 
advance  in  wages.     Unsuccessful.     [Ide7n^  p.  320.] 

Strike  on  April  11  of  74  tapestry  weavers  in  the  employ  of  Dobson 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  against  a  reduction  from  4^  to  4  cents  per  yard. 
Mills  shut  down  on  May  4;  reopened  on  May  21.  Strike  unsuccessful. 
[Idem,  p.  321.] 

Strike  in  May  of  coopers  in  Ohio  against  reduction.  Defeated  at 
the  end  of  four  weeks.  [First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  Ohio,  p.  223.] 

Strike  in  May  of  furniture  workers  in  Ohio  for  increase  of  wages. 
Failed  after  three  days.     Wage  loss,  $6  to  each  man.     [Idem^  p.  227.] 
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Strike  on  June  1  of  boilers  in  the  Cincinnati  mills  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1  per  ton  for  working  castings.  July  7,  successful.  Strike 
also  at  the  Falcon  Mills,  Niles,  Ohio,  against  proposed  payment  of 
wages  in  scrip  and  orders.  Successful  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
[Ide?n,  p.  82.] 

Strike  on  June  4  of  puddlers  in  the  Globe  Rolling  Mill,  Cincinnati, 
against  working  castings  at  the  same  price  as  pig  iron.  July  9,  success- 
ful.    Wage  loss  $100  to  each  striker.     [Idem,  p.  82.] 

Strike  in  June  of  boys  in  a  glass  factory,  Ohio,  for  an  advance  in 
wages.  Sixty-eight  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work.  Unsuccess- 
ful after  three  days.     [Ide?n^  p.  211.] 

Strike  in  June  of  the  lamp-chimney  blowers  in  three  factories  of 
Pittsburg  against  introduction  of  the  patent  "crimper,"  a  machine 
operated  by  steam  power.  Strike  lasted  two  years;  probably  the 
longest  strike  that  ever  occurred  in  Pennsylvania;  all  the  factories 
except  one  closed;  in  June,  1879,  the  operators  at  Pittsburg  resumed 
work.  Strike  unsuccessful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  321, 322.] 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  memorable  railroad  strikes  and 
riots  of  1877  in  Pennsylvania  is  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  appointed  by  the  State  legislature  in  1878,  to  ''examine  into 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  late  disturbances  of  the  peace  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  known  as  the  railroad  riots,  and 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  causes,"  etc.  The  length  of  this 
report  precludes  its  reproduction  in  these  pages,  but  extensive  extracts 
from  it  are  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  page  322  et  seq. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  some  time  after  the  panic  of 
1873,  reduced  the  wages  of  its  employees  10  per  cent,  and  on  account 
of  the  general  decline  in  business  made  another  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1877. 

Immediately  after  the  order  was  promulgated  for  this  latter  reduction 
to  go  into  effect,  the  employees  of  the  different  railroads  having  their 
termini  at  Pittsburg,  commenced  agitating  the  question  of  a  strike 
on  account  of  the  reduction,  and  this  agitation  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ''Trainmen's  Union,"  the  leading  spirit  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  ''Boss"  Ammon,  then  a  brakeman  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  Through  the  agency  of  this  organiza- 
tion a  general  strike  was  arran^^ed  to  take  place  at  noon  on  June  27, 
1877,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  Pan  Handle  Rail  road, 
and  the  branches  of  the  roads  named,  the  movements  to  be  directed 
from  Allegheny. 

On  Sunday,  June  24,  some  40  mem})ers  of  the  union  were  sent 
out  to  notify  members  on  the  different  roads  of  the  time  for  the  strike 
to  take  place,  etc.     On  Monday  night,  June  25,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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members  of  the  union  of  the  Pan  Handle  division,  it  was  developed 
that  a  portion  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proposed  strike, 
and  also  that  some  member  or  members  had  divulged  the  plans  of  the 
union  to  the  railroad  authorities.  In  view  of  these  facts,  measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  the  strike  from  taking  place,  word  being 
sent  to  all  points  possible  to  be  reached  in  the  short  time  left.  The 
members  of  the  union  felt  as  though  they  had  met  with  a  defeat,  how- 
ever, and  it  left  them  dissatisfied.  The  strike  of  July  19,  at  Pitts- 
burg, was  not,  however,  a  strike  of  the  Trainmen's  Union,  nor  did 
the  union  as  an  organization  have  anything  to  do  with  either  that  strike 
or  the  one  of  July  16  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

Some  time  in  July,  1877,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  CJompany  issued 
an  order  that  all  freight  trains  from  Pittsburg  east  to  Derry  should  be 
run  as  "  double-headers,"  the  order  to  take  effect  July  19.  A  ''double- 
header,"  consists  of  34  cars,  and  is  hauled  by  two  engines,  and  this 
plan  had  the  .effect  of  enabling  the  company  to  dispense  with  the  serv- 
ices of  one-half  of  their  freight  conductors,  brakemen,  and  flagmen 
on  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  road,  between  that  place  and  Deny, 
as  only  one  set  of  men,  aside  from  engineers  and  firemen,  were  used  on 
a  ''double-header."  One  engine  could  haul  the  same  train  from  Derry 
to  Philadelphia  that  it  took  two  engines  to  haul  from  Pittsburg  to 
Derry.  On  the  morning  of  July  19  several  early  trains  left  Pitts- 
burg as  "double-headers,"  but  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  8.40 
a.  m.  train  to  leave,  the  men  (two  brakemen  and  one  flagman)  refused 
to  go  out  on  a  "double-header,"  and  the  train  did  not  go.  The  dis- 
patcher made  up  two  crews  from  the  yard  men  (as  none  of  the  regular 
trainmen  would  go),  but  the  strikers  threw  coupling  pins,  etc.,  at 
these  men  as  they  were  endeavoring  to  make  up  the  train,  and  they 
were  forced  to  desist.  The  strikers,  numbering  20  or  25  men,  took 
possession  of  the  switches  over  which  the  trains  would  have  to  move, 
and  refused  to  let  any  train  pass  out,  and  their  numbers  were  gradu- 
ally increased  by  men  who  came  in  on  the  freight  tittins  and  who  were 
induced  to  join  the  strikers.  By  midnight  of  the  19th  the  crowd  of 
strikers  and  sympathizers  had  increased  to  several  hundred. 

The  sheriff  of  Allegheny  C!ounty,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade 
the  crowd  to  go  home  peaceably,  became  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
raise  a  force  sufficient  to  control  the  growing  mob,  and  made  a  call 
upon  the  governor  by  telegraph  for  the  military  to  suppress  the  riot 
In  the  absence  of  the  governor,  who  was  in  the  far  West,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State,  General  James  W.  Latta,  telegraphed  General 
Pearson,  commanding  the  Sixth  Division,  National  Guard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  to  assume  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary situation,  etc.  General  Pearson,  in  pursuance  of  this  authority, 
ordered  out  the  Foui-tcenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Regiments  and 
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Hutchinson's  Battery  of  artillery.  The  Eighteenth  Regiment  (Col.  P. 
N.  Guthrie)  reported  at  the  Union  Depot  Hotel  about  noon  on  the  20th, 
250  strong,  and  was  ordered  to  Torrens  Station  to  protect  property 
and  clear  the  tracks  at  the  stock  yards.  The  Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Regiments  assembled  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  about  6  p.  m. 
that  General  Brown,  commanding  the  brigade,  was  able  to  get  together 
three  or  four  companies,  and  these  were  not  half  full.  General  Pear- 
son, fearing  that  a  majority  of  the  men  in  these  regiments  sympathized 
with  the  strikers,  telegraphed  Adjutant-General  Latta  to  that  effect, 
and  suggested  that  troops  from  Philadelphia  be  sent  on,  advancing  the 
opinion  that  2,000  troops  would  be  necessary  to  disperse  the  mob,  as 
it  was  now  (6.35  p.  m.)  very  large,  numbering  from  4,000  to  5,000 
men,  and  increasing  hourly.  General  Latta  at  once  telegraphed  Major- 
General  Brinton,  commanding  the  First  Division,  National  Guard, 
to  get  his  command  ready  to  move  to  Pittsburg.  General  Brinton 
received  this  order  in  the  evening,  and  at "2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  2l8t  he  had  600  men  at  the  railroad  depot  ready  to  start.  At  Har- 
risburg  he  received  some  ammunition  and  two  Gatling  guns,  and 
reached  Pittsburg  at  1  p.  m.,  (a)  reporting  to  General  Latta  at  the 
Union  Depot  Hotel,  where  he  distributed  20  rounds  of  ammunition  to 
his  men. 

About  2  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  21st  (before  the  arrival  of  the  Philadel- 
phia troops)  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  and  Breck's  Battery  were  sent 
out  to  28th  street,  the  great  gathering  point  of  the  mob.  These  troops 
had  been  ordered  by  General  Pearson  to  hold  this  position  and  to  keep 
the  tracks  clear  at  the  28th  street  crossing.  About  4  a.  m.  of  the  same 
day  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  same  duty. 
Very  little  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  day  to  carry  out 
General  Pearson's  orders,  and  the  soldier's  fraternized  with  the  mob, 
with  arms  stacked.  About  4  p.  m.  the  Philadelphia  troops  were 
marched  out  the  railroad  tracks,  a  portion  of  the  troops  being  left  on 
25th  and  26th  streets,  where  the  trains  that  had  been  prepared  to  go 
out  stood.  The  remainder,  under  command  of  General  Brinton,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  28th  street  crossing  to  cooperate  with  the  Pittsburg  troops 
in  clearing  the  tracks  at  that  point.  When  this  should  be  accom- 
plished the  trains  were  to  be  started.  The  mob  at  28th  street  being 
very  large  and  determined,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  order  two  com- 
panies, which  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  clear  the  tracks,  to  charge 
bayonets.  They  did  so,  but  made  no  impression  upon  the  crowd. 
Many  of  the  guns  of  the  militia  were  seized  and  the  bayonets  nearly 
twisted  off.  While  these  movements  were  being  made  the  mob  was 
growing  more  noisy,  defiant,  and  boisterous,  and  stones  and  other  mis- 
siles were  thrown  at  the  troops,  several  of  whom  were  struck  and  one 
or  two  seriously  injured.     Several  pistol  shots  were  also  fired  by  the 

a  At  another  place  the  report  says  at  3  p.  m. 
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crowd,  and  then  the  troops  began  firing  on  the  mob.  The  firing  was 
scattering,  commencing  at  a  point  where  the  pistol  firing  took  place 
and  running  along  the  line  until  it  became  almost  a  volley  for  a 
moment.  It  was  very  quickly  stopped  by  the  officers.  Several  per- 
sons were  killed  and  wounded.  The  coroner  held  inquests  on  the 
bodies  of  22  persons  in  all,  most  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  soldiers 
at  this  time  at  28th  street,  but  a  few  were  killed  the  following  night 
and  Sunday  morning  at  or  near  26th  street  The  firing  at  once  dis- 
persed the  crowd,  which  fled  in  all  directions  and  left  the  troops  in 
full  possession  of  the  28th  street  crossing  and  the  tracks  in  the  vicinity; 
but  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  move  the  trains  supposed 
to  be  ready  at  20th  street,  and  the  cars  remained  there  until  they  and 
their  contents  were  burned.  About  6  p.  m.  General  Brinton's  com- 
mand was  ordered  by  General  Pearson  to  move  into  the  lower  round- 
house and  machine  shop  near  26th  street  and  remain  for  the  night,  as 
all  attempts  to  move  trains  had  been  abandoned  and  the  troops  needed 
rest  and  food,  having  had  no  regular  meal  since  leaving  Philadelphia. 
The  mob,  meantime,  came  together  again  gradually,  and  having  broken 
into  two  or  three  gun  stores,  began,  soon  after  dark,  to  fire  upon  the 
roundhouse  and  machine  shops,  firing  in  at  the  windows  at  any  soldiers 
they  could  get  sight  of.  Two  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded  during 
the  night  About  10  p.  m.  the  mob  began  setting  fire  to  the  cars  on 
the  adjoining  tracks  and  running  them  down  the  track  nearest  the  round- 
house, in  order,  if  possible,  to  set  it  on  fire  and  thus  drive  out  the 
troops.  The  roundhouse,  however,  was  well  supplied  with  water  and 
the  troops  were  enabled  to  keep  the  fire  from  communicating  with  the 
buildings  during  the  night. 

About  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  (Sunday)  it  was  discovered 
that  the  crowd  had  a  field  piece  on  Liberty  street  ready  to  fire  on  the 
roundhouse.  By  General  Brinton's  orders  his  men  were  stationed  at 
the  windows  ready  to  fire,  and  the  strikers  were  notified  that  if  they 
attempted  to  discharge  the  gun  ihoy  would  be  fired  upon.  They  paid 
no  attention  to  the  warning,  and  when  one  of  them  was  seen  with  the 
lanyard  in  his  hand  ready  to  discharge  the  piece  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  troops,  and  sevei'al  of  the  mob  fell,  the  rest  running  away. 
During  all  this  night  efforts  to  send  provisions  to  the  soldiers  were 
without  avail,  as  the  mob  captured  and  destroyed  or  used  the  food  sent 
out  for  the  purpose.  About  7.30  a.  m.  on  Sunday  (22d)  the  machine 
shop  caught  fire  in  many  places,  the  roof  of  the  roundhouse  was  also 
on  fire,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  evacuate  the  buildings.  The 
troops  accordingly  marched  out  about  8  a.  m.,  taking  their  Gatling 
guns  with  them,  the  mob  scattering  in  every  direction  at  sight  of  them, 
and  no  attempt  being  made  to  molest  them  until  after  marching  east- 
ward two  or  three  squares  along  Penn  avenue  toward  Torrens  Statioa, 
to  which  point  they  had  been  ordered  by  Adjutant-General  Latta  in 
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case  it  should  be  impossible  to  retain  their  position  in  the  roundhouse. 
After  marching  a  couple  of  squares  the  troops  were  harassed  by  a  fire 
in  the  rear  from  second-story  windows,  from  street  corners,  and  from 
every  place  of  shelter;  even  from  a  police  station,  where  eight  or  ten 
policemen  stood  in  unifoim  as  they  passed. 

At  one  point,  just  before  reaching  the  United  States  Arsenal,  an 
attack  by  the  mob  caused  some  confusion  in  the  rear  of  the  column. 
A  halt  was  made  and  the  Gatling  guns  used  to  disperse  the  attacking 
party,  after  which  no  more  attacks  were  made  upon  the  troops.  In 
this  march  three  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  and  several  wounded, 
one  of  whom  (Lieutenant  Ashe)  died  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the  United 
States  Arsenal. 

General  Brinton  left  his  wounded  at  the  arsenal  and  continued  his 
march,  finally  encamping  on  the  grounds  near  the  workhouse,  where 
he  was  furnished  with  rations  for  his  men,  etc.  Meantijne  the  destruc- 
tion and  pillage  of  the  railroad  property  continued  unabated,  and 
was  participated  in  by  men,  women,  and  children.  The  police  on 
Sunday  arrested  about  75  persons  who  were  carrying  oflF  goods,  the 
arrests  being  made  some  distance  from  the  place  whence  the  articles 
were  taken.  Those  arrested  were  taken  before  the  deputy  mayor  and 
most  of  them  discharged  by  him.  This  seems  to  be  all  that  the 
police  did  to  restrain  the  rioting  on  Sunday.  Soon  after  the  first  car 
was  set  on  fire  Saturday  night  (21st)  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and 
the  firemen  responded,  but  were  not  allowed  to  attempt  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  fire,  the  mob  cutting  the  hose  and  threatening  the  firemen 
with  death  if  they  persisted.  After  some  talk  with  the  mob,  however, 
they  were  allowed  to  save  private  property,  and  to  this  fact  may  be 
ascribed  the  safety  of  a  good  poi*tion  of  the  city;  for  the  fire  had  com- 
municated to  the  property  of  individuals  adjoining  the  railroad  prop- 
erty, and  but  for  the  efforts  of  the  fii*emen  a  large  conflagration  must 
have  ensued.  "The  destruction  of  property  did  not  cease  until  about 
5  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  the  22d,  and  then  only  when  the  limit  of 
the  corporation  property  had  been  reached  at  Seventh  street  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  Depot,  Union  Depot  Hotel,  and  the  gi*ain 
elevator." 

The  Eighteenth  Regiment,  after  assembling  on  the  21st,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Torrens  Station,  under  orders  to  remain  there  and  keep  the 
tracks  clear  at  that  point.  The  commander.  Colonel  Guthrie,  expe- 
rienced little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  his  regiment  was  not  allowed 
to  fraternize  with  the  mob,  but  was  kept  entirely  aloof,  and  hence 
did  not  become  demoralized,  as  the  Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth  regi- 
ments did. 

I/ate  on  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  ordered  to  march  to  Pittsburg, 
where  he  arrived  about  dark  and  too  late  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
property,  which  had  all  taken  place  before  his  arrival.     On  Monday 
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forenoon,  together  with  the  Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth  regiments 
(which  having  been  disbanded,  owing  to  their  demoralization,  were 
now  ordered  to  reassemble),  his  command  marched  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  any  disposition 
toward  riotous  conduct  which  might  still  exist.  A  citizens'  committee 
was  also  organized  on  Sunday  and  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
quelling  disturbances,  especially  at  the  Duquesne  depot  (the  property 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company),  where,  between  5  and  6  o'clock 
p.  m.,  a  few  of  the  rioters  had  gathered  with  the  intention  of  burning 
the  structure  and  the  cars  in  the  vicinity.  One  car  was  set  on  fire  and 
an  attempt  made  to  fire  the  depot,  but  six  or  eight  of  the  citizens'  safety 
committee  arrived  and  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction,  the  rioters  desist 
ing  as  soon  as  they  saw  any  authority  exerted  in  opposition  to  their 
schemes. 

This  was  about  the  last  attempt  at  violence  at  Pittsburg,  although 
it  was  several  days  before  order  was  fully  restored.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  strike  the  strikers  had  the  active  sympathy  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Pittsburg. 

The  citizens  had  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad 
Company  on  account  of,  as  they  believed,  an  unjust  discrimination  by 
the  railroad  company  against  them  in  freight  i*ates,  which  made  it  very 
diflScult  for  their  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  manufac- 
turers further  west,  and  this  feeling  had  existed  and  been  intensified 
for  years,  and  pei*vaded  all  classes.  A  large  portion  of  the  peo{)le 
also  believed  that  the  railroad  company  was  not  dealing  fairly  by  its 
men  in  making  the  last  reduction  m  wages,  and  the  titidesmen  with 
whom  the  tminmen  dealt  also  had  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  men  in 
this  reduction,  for  its  results  would  affect  their  pockets.  The  large 
class  of  laborei*s  in  the  different  mills,  manufactories,  mines,  and  other 
industries  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  were  also  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  railroad  strikers,  considering  the  cause  of  tne  railroadT  men 
their  cause,  as  their  wages  had  also  been  reduced  for  the  same  causes 
as  were  those  of  the  railroad  men,  and  thev  were  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  make  a  common  fight  against  the  coi^pomtions.  This  feel- 
ing of  aversion  to  the  railroadcompany  and  sympathy  with  the  strikers 
was  indulged  in  by  the  Pittsburg  troops  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
was  b^y  the  other  classes,  and,  as  many  of  them  had  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  mob,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  did  not 
show  much  anxiety  to  assist  in  dispersing  the  crowd  and  enforcing  the 
law.     *     *     * 

About  1,600  cars  (mostly  freight),  including  passenger  and  baggap 
cars,  with  such  of  their  contents  as  were  not  carried  away  bv  the 
thieves;  126  locomotives,  and  all  the  shops'  materials  and  builaings, 
except  one  or  two  small  ones,  of  the  railroad  company,  from  above  28th 
street  to  the  Union  depot,  were  burned  on  Saturoay  night  and  Sunday. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  competent  person  that  the  damage,  includ- 
ing loss  of  property  and  loss  of  business,  consequent  upon  the  inter- 
ruption of  business,  which  was  inflicted  by  the  mob  at  Pittsburg  alone, 
was  $5,000,000.  This  may  be  a  large  estimate,  but  if  the  consequential 
damages  could  be  correctly  arrived  at  the  total  damage  would  fall  but 
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little  short  of  the  figures  given.  The  actual  loss  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany alone,  not  including  the  freight  they  were  transporting,  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,000,000  by  the  officers  of  the  company  from  actual  figures 
made.     *     *     * 

The  tracks  from  Union  depot,  out  to  and  beyond  28th  street,  were 
nearly  all  ruined  by  the  fire,  the  rails  being  waiped  and  twisted  and 
the  ties  burned;  they  were  also  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  burned 
cars,  and  it  was  about  a  week  after  the  destruction,  or  until  July  30, 
before  the  railroad  company  were  enabled  to  get  their  trains  all  running 
regularly  again  over  this  portion  of  the  track. 

Although  Pittsburg  was  the  principal  scene  of  difficulty,  more  or 
less  rioting  and  destruction  of  property  also  occurred  at  Reading, 
Scranton,  Allegheny,  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  and  Philadelphia. 

At  Reading,  on  the  evening  of  July  23,  as  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
National  Guard,  under  command  of  General  Rceder,  was  marching  into 
the  city  to  take  charge  of  the  military  situation,  General  Reeder  was 
requested  by  the  railroad  officials  to  release  a  train  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob  (composed  of  roughs  and  ex-employees  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad),  and  was  standing  in  a  cut  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  depot  and  the  Penn  street  crossing.  As  the 
regiment  marched  into  the  cut  the  mob,  which  lined  both  sides  of  it, 
began  throwing  brickbats  and  paving  stones  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers,  and  finally  several  pistol  shots  were  fired  at  them,  and  one 
soldier  fired  his  piece  in  the  air.  This  was  followed  by  scattering 
shots  and  finally  by  a  regular  volley,  which  was  continued  until  the 
troops  arrived  at  the  Penn  street  crossing. 

Of  the  253  soldiers,  only  about  60  escaped  being  hurt,  but  none  were 
seriously  injured.  Of  the  crowd,  11  were  killed  and  over  50  wounded, 
2  of  the  killed  and  some  of  the  wounded  being  mere  lookers  on  and  not 
engaged  in  the  riots. 

At  Scranton  the  trainmen  struck  on  July  25,  and  were  reenforced  a 
little  later  by  the  miners  and  laborers  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Company.     On  July  31  the  trainmen  resolved  to  resume  work. 

August  1,  during  a  riotous  demonstration  by  the  miners  and  laborers, 
during  which  the  mob  almost  killed  the  mayor  of  Scranton,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  posse  of  special  police,  and  three  of  the  ringleaders 
were  killed.  On  August  2  the  troops  arrived  and  took  charge  of 
affairs  at  that  place,  and  remained  until  quiet  was  fully  restored.  . 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  riots  the  committee  speaks  as  follows: 

The  riots  grew  out  of  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men,  and  the  strikers 
themselves  were  the  protest  of  the  laborer  against  the  system  by  which 
his  wages  were  arbitrarily  fixed  and  lowered  by  his  employer  without 
consulSttion  with  him  and  without  his  consent.  There  are  many  other 
causes  that  combined  to  bring  about  the  strikes,  but  the  cause  men- 
tioned underlies  the  whole  question,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
trouble. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  first  strike  which  took  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  July,  1877,  to  wit,  that  at  Pittsburg,  July  19,  was  the  order 
by  the  Pennsylvaniii  Railroad  Company  to  run  ''  double-headers"  from 
tnat  place  to  Derry.  This  order  of  itself,  had  there  been  no  previous 
reductions  of  wages  or  dismissals  of  men  on  account  of  the  depression 
in  business,  would  probably  have  caused  no  strike,  but  following  so 
soon  after  the  second  reduction,  while  the  ill  feeling  engendered 
thereby  was  still  having  its  effect  on  the  men,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  probabljr  recklessness  which  was  bronght  about 
by  the  organization  of  the  Trainmen's  Union,  with  its  general  plan  for 
a  strike  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction existing  among  the  laboring  men  of  the  company  generally, 
caused  by  the  want  of  labor  and  the  low  price  thereof  as  compared 
with  a  few  yeara  previous,  altogether  combined  to  set  in  motion  this 
strike,  which  was  followed  by  results  so  disastrous  as  to  be  foi-eyer 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  State,  results  unforeseen  and  unantici- 
pated at  the  commencement  by  the  actors  therein. 

There  are  no  figures  obtainable  as  to  the  number  of  men  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  the  aggregate  by  these  strikes,  nor  of  the  total  value 
of  property  destroyed,  etc.,  during  the  resulting  riots,  but  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  report  for 
1880-81  (p.  365),  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  cost 
of  the  Pittsburg  riot: 

The  courts,  having  decreed  that  Allegheny  County  was  liable  for  all 
losses  sustained  during  the  Pittsburg  riots,  the  county  officials  at 
once  proceeded  to  adjust  all  claims  and  settle  them  upon  the  most 
advantageous  terms.  From  a  statement  obtained  from  the  county' 
comptroller's  office,  the  following  shows  the  amount  of  liabilities,  their 
adjustment  and  payment  up  to  date: 

Total  amount  of  claims  as  presented  to  date $3, 592, 789.  33 

Total  amount  paid  by  compromise  and  judgments  to 

date - -.: -.-  2,765,891.89 

Expenses  of  riot  department  to  date 11, 1-42. 96 

Estimated  claims  outstanding  and  unpaid 10, 000.  00 

2,  787, 034.  85 

Strike  on  July  16  of  box  makers,  saw3^ers,  and  can  makers  of  Balti- 
more, during  milroad  strike,  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 
Result  unknown.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of 
To-day,  p.  155.] 

The  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877  began  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  on  July  16,  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  strike  being  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  all  employees. 
This,  however,  was  but  one  of  many  grievances.  The  wages,  ali^eady 
low,  were  made  yet  lowQr  by  iii'egulai*  employment  Men  with  fami- 
lies were  pennitted  to  work  only  three  or  four  days  per  week,  and 
two  or  three  days  of  each  week  they  were  forced  to  spend  away  from 
home  at  their  own  expense,  often  obliged  to  pay  $1  per  day  for  board 
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at  the  company's  hotel,  leaving  them  bat  35  or  50  cents  for  their  fami- 
lies. Their  wages,  payable  monthly,  were  often  retained  two,  three, 
or  even  four  months.  The  tonnage  of  trains  was  increased,  and  the 
men  were  paid  only  for  the  number  of  miles  ran,  irrespective  of  the 
time  consumed  in  running.  On  some  roads  the  trainmen  were  assessed 
the  cost  of  accidents. 

In  most  instances  the  strike  aflfected  only  the  freight  trains.  There 
was  rioting,  destruction  of  property,  and  loss  of  life  at  Martinsburg, 
Baltimore,  and  various  places  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  militia  at 
Martinsbui'g  and  Pittsburg,  sympathizing  with  the  strikei*s,  affiliated 
with  them  and  i"efused  to  fire  upon  them.  United  States  troops  were 
promptly  ordered  from  the  Eastern  garrisons,  and  on  their  appearance 
themobs  fled.  In  Cincinnati,  Newark  (Ohio),  Toledo,  and  St.  Louis 
mobs  of  roughs  and  ti^amps  collected  and  succeeded  in  closing  most  of 
the  shops,  factories,  and  rolling  mills  in  these  cities.  In  Chicago  the 
communists  made  a  formidable  demonstration.  In  these  places,  and  in 
Syracuse,  Buflfalo,  West  Albany,  and  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  the  mobs 
were  dispersed  by  the  State  militia  without  violence  or  destruction  of 
property. 

The  strikes  occurred  on  the  following  roads:  Baltimore  and  Ohio; 
Pennsylvania  Central;  Erie;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern; 
Pittsburg,  Foil;  Wayne  and  Chicago;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis;  Vandalia;  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis;  Philadelphia  and  Reading;  Philadelphia  and 
Erie;  Erie  and  Pittsbui*g;  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Canada 
Southern,  and  some  minor  roads.  [First  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  pp.  287-289;  and  Spofford's  American 
Almanac  for  1878,  pp.  105-112.] 

Strikes  in  July  of  coopers,  iron  workers,  and  other  draftsmen  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  railroad  strike.  Result  unknown.  [McNeill: 
The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  160.] 

Strike  in  July  during  railroad  strike  of  coal  miners  at  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  for  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  ton,  from  65  to  75  cents.  Men 
offered  to  compromise  on  70  cents  with  semimonthly  payments  in  cash. 
This  offer  being  refused,  most  of  the  men  left  the  place.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  weeks  work  was  resumed  on  the  old  rates,  65  cents,  but  with 
semimonthly  payments  in  cash,  instead  of  monthly  payments  and  with 
a  month's  wages  always  retained  by  employer  as  heretofore.  [First 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  149.] 

Strike  in  July  of  employees  in  a  machine  shop  at  Cleveland  against 
reduction  of  wages.  Reduction  enforced  and  60  strikers  discharged. 
[Idenij  p.  115.] 

Strike  on  August  1  of  about  300  ore  diggers  in  the  employ  of  the 
.^na  Iron  Works,  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  for  increase  of  wages  or 
reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions;  price  of  store  goods  not  to  exceed 
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20  per  cent  profit;  surplus  wages  to  be  paid  monthly  in  cash.  No 
record  of  result.     [Idem^  p.  176.] 

Strike  on  August  1  of  workmen  in  various  trades  at  Middleport, 
Meigs  County,  Ohio,  against  being  paid  altogether  in  scrip  and  checks. 
Unsuccessful.     [rde7ny  p.  181.] 

Strike  in  August  of  coopers  in  Ohio  against  being  paid  entirely  in 
scrip  redeemable  only  at  one  store.  Work  resumed  on  even  worse 
conditions  than  before  strike.     [Tdem^  p.  223.] 

Strike  in  August  of  cigar  makers  in  the  shop  of  Frederick  De  Barry, 
New  York  City,  for  increase  of  wages.  In  September  and  October  the 
strike  extended  to  all  the  leading  factories  and  tenement  houses,  and 
was  resisted  by  a  powerful  combination  of  32  manufacturers.  Over 
7,000  men  and  women  were  affected,  1,000  families  making  cigars  in 
tenements  being  ejected  by  the  sheriff.  Over  1,000  loaves  of  bread 
of  three  pounds  each  and  2,500  pounds  of  meat  were  distributed  daily 
by  the  relief  committee.  Partly  successful  at  the  end  of  107  days. 
[McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  591.] 

Strike  in  August  of  the  miners  and  laborers  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  River  district,  Pennsylvania,  for  increase  of  wages 
reduction  of  hours,  employment  of  check  weighmen,  semimonthly 
payments,  etc.  Successful  at  the  end  of  two  months.  [Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  366.] 

Strike  in  August  of  the  laborers  in  the  rolling  mills  at  Pittsburg, 
for  an  advance  in  wages  from  $1.12  to  $1.25  per  day.  Demand  con- 
ceded by  several  mills;  refused  by  the  American  Iron  Works,  where 
the  strike  lasted  eight  weeks  and  failed.  In  these  works  about  2,500 
persons  were  affected  by  the  strike.     [Idem.  p.  366.] 

Strike  in  August  of  51  employees  at  the  Uxbridge  Woolen  Mills, 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  wages.  Strike 
lasted  three  weeks.  Loss  to  strikers  $2,000.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  46.] 

Strike  in  August  or  September  of  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati  against 
employment  of  females.  Successful  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  [First 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  pp.  201, 202.] 

Strike  in  September  of  coal  miners  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  for 
increase  of  Wages.  Police  protection  was  required  and  several  strikers 
were  arrested.  Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  [Idem,  pp. 
149-151.] 

Strike  on  November  2  of  carpet  weavers  at  Thomas  Taylor's  fac- 
tory, Philadelphia,  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  li  cents  per  yard. 
Compromise  refused  by  strikers;  other  mills  joined  in  strike;  all  suc- 
cessful at  the  end  of  a  month.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  366, 367.] 

Strike  in  December  of  the  cigar  makers  emploj^ed  by  the  Huck  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Springfield,   Mass.,   for  an  increase  of  pay. 
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Strike  lasted  three  months;  unsuccessful;  loss  in  wages  estimated  at 
$5,850.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  46.] 

Strike  in  December  of  pottery  workers  at  Akron,  Ohio,  for  an 
"advance  in  power."  Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Strikers 
lost  $15  per  week  and  other  employees  $7.  [First  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  233.] 

Strike  of  iron  workers  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  against  six  heats  per  day. 
Strikers  each  lost  $50  in  wages;  others  $40.  Continued  one  month 
and  men  were  defeated.     [Idevi^  p.  82.] 

Strike  of  glass  workers  in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  for  an  advance  in  wages. 
Unsuccessful.     [Idem^  p.  215.] 

Strike  of  painters  in  a  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  Ohio.  Lasted 
one  day.     Result  unknown.     [Ide?n,  p.  218.] 

Strike  of  plasterers  in  California  for  higher  wages.  Strike  a  fail- 
ure and  the  union  dissolved.  [McNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the 
Problem  of  To-day,  p.  597.] 

Strike  of  union  ax  makers  against  reduction  of  wages.  Successful 
at  the  end  of  four  months.      [Idem,  p.  365.] 

Strike  of  glass  blowers  of  the  Druggists'  Ware  League  in  St.  Louis 
against  reduction  of  wages.  New  men  from  the  East  were  sent  home, 
their  fares  being  paid  by  the  strikers.  Successful  after  a  bitter  strug- 
gle.    [Ide7n,  p.  374.] 

Strike  of  employees  of  Western  Manufacturing  Company  (planing 
mill,  etc.),  Toledo,  Ohio,  caused  by  railroad  rioters,  who  forced  the 
men  to  stop  work.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  487.] 

Strike  at  stove  foundry  of  Periy  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  against 
employment  of  helpers.     Failed  after  five  months.     [Idem,  p.  145.] 

1878. — Strike  and  lockout  in  January  at  the  shoe  factories  in 
Lynn,  caused  by  a  reduction  of  wages  and  the  refusal  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  board  of  arbitration  repre- 
senting the  Crispins.  Manufacturers  passed  an  "  iron-clad"  resolution 
to  employ  no  person  subject  to  the  control  of  any  organization,  etc. ; 
began  to  employ  new  men;  were  resisted  by  the  Crispins  generally. 
February  12,  employers  modified  the  resolution,  making  explanations 
satisfactory  to  the  workmen;  strike  terminated.  Loss  to  workmen 
estimated  at  $250,000.  Both  parties  claimed  a  partial  victory.  [Elev- 
enth Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts, 
p.  46.J 

Strike  in  March  at  the  Beaver  Cotton  Mill,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  on 
account  of  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Necessity  of  reduction 
explained  to  operatives,  and  proposals  made  which  were  not  generally 
accepted;  suspension  of  work  for  eight  weeks;  loss  in  wages,  about 
$4,000.  Many  employees  left  town.  May  1  those  remaining  resumed 
work  at  the  reduced  rates.     [Idem^  p.  48.] 
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Strike  on  March  13  of  the  lasters  at  Gardner  &  Elkins,  shofe  manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia,  against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 
Successful  at  the  end  of  five  days.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  367.]  , 

Strike  on  April  6  of  granite  cutters  at  Vinal  Haven,  Me.,  against 
discharge  of  30  union  men  and  for  adoption  of  union  scale  of  prices. 
No  record  of  result.  fMcNeill:  The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of 
To-day,  p.  380.] 

Brief  strike  in  April  of  weavers  at  the  Chaee  Mills,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  price  of  certain 
work.  Strike  also  of  female  oi)eratives  making  warp  for  ingrain 
carpets  at  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell.  Both  troubles 
quickly  settled.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  48.] 

Strike  on  May  27  of  the  miners  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  against  a 
reduction  from  3  to  2^  cents  per  bushel  for  mining  coal.  Unsuccessful 
after  several  weeks.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  367.] 

Strike  in  July  of  miners  of  Scott  &  Company,  Moores  Station,  Con- 
nellsville  Road,  Pa.,  against  a  reduction  of  wages  to  2  cents  per  bushel. 
Successful.     [Idern^  p.  367.] 

Strike  in  July  of  employees  of  the  Ripka  and  Canton  Mills,  Mana- 
yunk,  Philadelphia,  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
in  wages.     Unsuccessful.     [Idem^  p.  367.] 

Strike  in  July  of  the  employees  of  the  Buck  Mountain  Colliery,  at 
Shamokin,  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  for  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  in  wages.  Strikers  resumed  work  in  a  few  days  on  a  compro- 
mise advance  of  5  per  cent     [Idem,  p.  367.] 

Strike  in  August  of  employees  of  Messrs.  Shirley  &  Rommell,  shoe 
manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  for  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  wage:^. 
Compromised  at  10  per  cent.     [Ide7n,  p.  367.] 

Strike  in  August  at  the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  Philadelphia  against 
a  proposed  reduction  of  wages  in  case  of  puddlers  from  $^.25  to  $3.60 
per  ton;  in  case  of  rollers,  40  per  cent;  roughers,  25  per  cent;  heaters, 
30  per  cent;  engineers,  10  per  cent;  laborers,  from  $1.40  to  $1.10. 
Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  two  months.     [Idem^  pp.  367,  368.] 

Strike  in  August  of  cigar  makers  in  a  firm  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  for 
higher  wages.  Strike  unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks;  loss  in 
wages,  $2,100.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  50.] 

Strike  in  November  of  flint-glass  blowers  and  workers  of  Pittsburg 
for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  number  of  pieces  as  a  day's  work. 
Lockout  ensued.  Strike  continued  till  August,  1879.  Unsuccess- 
ful. [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania, 
1880-81,  p.  368.] 
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Strike  in  November  of  425  employees,  mostly  females,  at  the  carpet 
mills  of  Kensington,  Phikdelpbia,  against  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per 
yard  in  wages.  Strike  controlled  entirely  by  girls,  who  conducted  the 
meetings,  and  were  the  assailants  in  attacks  at  the  mills.  Unsuccessful 
at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks.     [Idem^  p.  369.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Urichsville,  Ohio,  against  a  reduction  from 
70  to  60  cents  per  ton.  Men  offered  to  compromise  at  65  cents.  [Sec- 
ond Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  b%.^ 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  for  change  of  screen.  A 
number  of  men  were  discharged  and  left  the  place.  The  screen  was 
not  changed,  but  an  advance  of  20  cents  per  100  bushels  was  granted. 
[Idem^  p.  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Zaleski,  Ohio,  against  a  reduction  from  65  to 
bb  cents  per  ton.  Compromised  on  60  cents  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks. 
[Idem^  p.  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Jackson,  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  Men  mining 
coal  for  a  furnace  being  paid  one-fourth  cash,  three-fourths  store  goods, 
demanded  that  the  company  should  not  charge  over  10  per  cent  more 
for  goods  than  the  regular  retail  stores.  About  two-thirds  of  the  men 
struck.  The  case  having  been  brought  into  court,  the  men  resumed 
work.     [Idem,  p.  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Wadsworth,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  check  weighman.  Men  returned  to  work  satisfied.  [TSm, 
p.  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  for  increa.se  of  wages.  Unsuc- 
cessful at  the  end  of  three  weeks.     [Idem^  p.  55.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Hammondsville,  Jeflferson  County,  Ohio,  for 
increase  of  wages.  An  advance  of  15  cents  per  ton  granted  at  the  end 
of  nine* days.     [Idem,  p.  55.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Doylestown,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  against 
change  of  screen.     Result  unknown.     [Idem,  p.  55.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Shawnee,  Perry  County,  Ohio.  A  company 
supplying  a  furnace  with  coal  was  notified  that  the  coal  must  be 
screened  over  a  l^-inch  screen.  The  company  notified  their  miners 
that,  as  the  regular  furnace  mines  had  1^-inch  screens,  they  must  have 
the  same,  or  the  furnace  mines  be  reduced  to  li  inches.  The  miners 
quit  work,  went  to  the  furnace  mines  and  called  a  meeting  of  miners, 
which  resolved  either  to  have  the  screens  reduced  or  10  cents  per  ton 
advance  in  wages.  Result,  screens  all  reduced  to  li  inches.  [Idein, 
pp.  55,  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio,  for  employment  of 
check  weighman,  after  the  court  at  Warren  had  decided  in  favor  of  the 
law  and  the  men.  Unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  [Idem^ 
p.  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  at  Mill  Creek  Slopes,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 
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Men  asserted  their  belief  that  they  were  not  getting  true  weight  for 
coal  sent  out  and  asked  to  have  the  scales  adjusted,  when  their  tools 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mine.  Result  unknown.  [Idem, 
p.  56.] 

Strike  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  791.] 

Strike  during  summer  of.  400  granite  cutters  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  for 
higher  wages.  Strike  lasted  eleven  weeks  and  ended  in  a  compromise. 
Loss  in  wages  about  $40,000.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  48.] 

Brief  Crispin  strike  at  Natick,  Mass.,  ended  in  a  failure,  about  100 
men  being  idle  for  a  week.     {Ideni^  p.  49.] 

Strike  of  Crispins  at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  against  reduction  of  wages. 
The  trouble  began  in  five  of  the  leading  factories.  During  the  strike 
the  organization  ordered  bottomers  engaged  in  the  shop  of  Abel 
Howe  to  stop  work.  New  bottomers  engaged  were  followed  and 
jeered  by  a  mob;  pistols  and  stones  were  used  at  night,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police  required.  The  strike  ended  in  the  complete  break- 
ing up  of  the  Crispin  organization.  The  struggle  lasted  three  months; 
wage  loss  estimated  at  $200,000.     [Idem^  p.  49.] 

Strike  of  40  men  at  the  Putnam  Nail  Mills,  Neponset,  Mass.,  against 
change  from  day  to  piece  work.  Work  suspended  five  weeks;  half 
the  strikers  idle  for  three  or  four  months.  Strike  unsuccessful. 
[Idern^  p.  60.] 

Three  strikes  of  union  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati  this  year,  and  one 
of  cigar  packers.  Also  two  strikes  of  union  trunk  and  box  makers, 
and  one  of  plasterers  in  March.  No  particulars  for  tliese  strikes. 
[Third  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  259.] 

Strike  lasting  three  months  in  a  glass  factory  of  West  Virginia 
for  discharge  of  an  objectionable  employee.  No  record  of  result 
[Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  91.] 

Strike  during  winter  of  1878-79  of  coal  miners  along  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers  for  an  increase  of  wages.  After 
several  weeks  they  were  about  to  yield,  when  obtaining  from  a  young 
law  student  of  Pittsburg  some  information  favorable  to  their  case, 
they  continued  out  long  enough  to  enforce  their  demand.  [McNeill: 
The  Labor  Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  p.  252.] 

Strikes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers  multiplied  during  1878  and  1879.  Several  were 
against  reduction  of  wages.  Others  were  against  the  ^'contract"  sys- 
tem, a  kind  of  cooperation  offered  by  the  company,  the  principal  con- 
dition of  which  was  that  the  men  agreed  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
company  the  first  four  weeks'  wages,  and  25  per  cent  of  all  wages 
earned  thereafter,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  men  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  the  profits  of  the  business  would  justify  such  payment.  The  imion 
enacted  a  law  requiring  each  member  to  contribute  25  cents  a  month 
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to  the  strike  fund.  It  was  found  difficult  to  enforce  the  law.  [fdem^ 
p.  286.] 

The  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1879,  said:  ''The  history  of  the  association  furnishes  no  parallel 
to  the  past  year  for  strikes  and  disputes.  We  have  not  been  without 
a  strike  for  a  single  day  in  the  year."    [Idern^  p.  287.] 

1879. — Strike  in  February  of  57  handloom  weavers  of  Montgom- 
ery Cai-pet  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  for  an  advance  of  1  cent  per  yard. 
Successful  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  369.] 

Strike  in  March  of  30  workmen  at  one  of  the  tack  factories  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  against  reduction  of  pay.  Works  closed  three  weeks. 
Strikers  returned  to  work  at  the  reduction.  At  another  factory,  under 
similar  circumstances,  strikers  were  discharged  and  new  men  engaged. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  50.] 

Strike  on  March  27  of  100  employees  of  Shirley  &  Rommell's  boot 
and  shoe  factory,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Successful  after  two  days. 
[Report,  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880- 
81,  p.  370.] 

Lockout  on  April  14  at  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  rolling  mill,  on  account  of 
the  employees  joining  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers.  Lockout  successful;  men  compelled  to  renounce  the  union. 
[Idem,  p.  370.] 

Strike  on  April  30,  of  the  miners  of  the  Mclntyre  Coal  Company^, 
Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 
Strike  terminated  unsuccessfully  on  July  21.     [Idem^  p.  370.] 

Strike  in  May  of  handloom  weavers  in  Philadelphia,  against  certain 
of  the  smaller  establishments  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  scale  of 
prices  and  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  per  yard  in  wages.  Both  weavers 
and  owners  of  the  large  establishments  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  strike.  No  accurate  record  of  the  result;  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful.    [Idem^  p.  370.] 

Strike  on  May  12,  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.     [See  p.  791.] 

Strike  in  May  of  20  weavers  at  the  Potomska  Mills,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  paid  for  a 
certain  class  of  work.  New  men  were  at  once  put  in  their  places. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  50.] 

Strike  on  June  15  of  the  bottomers  in  three  boot  shops  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  for  increase  of  wages.  Strikers  unsuccessful;  out  three 
weeks;  lost  in  wages  $10,000.     [Iderrij  p.  51.] 

Strike  on  June  26  of  the  mill  operatives  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for 
an  increase  of  wages  corresponding  to  the  last  reduction;  such  increase 
claimed  to  have  been  promised  when  business  should  revive.    A  long 
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dispute  had  taken  place  as  to  whether  or  not  business  had  revived; 
before  striking,  operativ^es  offered  to  submit  dispute  to  arbitration, 
which  was  refused  by  the  manafacturers.  Spinners  were  brought 
from  other  cities  to  supply  vacant  places;  energetic  means  taken  by 
the  old  employees  to  prevent  this;  offer  of  arbitration  again  refused 
.by  the  manufacturers;  new  help  continued  to  be  brought  in;  police 
authorities  called  on  to  repel  assaults  of  the  mob  against  new  opera- 
tives. Strike  finally  uasuccessf ul  at  the  beginning  of  October;  loss 
in  wages  about  1100,000.     [Idem,  pp.  53-67.] 

Strike  in  June  of  puddlers  in  the  iron  manufactories  of  Pittsburg 
and  vicinity  for  a  renewal  of  the  scale  of  prices  agreed  upon  for  the 
previous  year.  Successful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  371.] 

Strike  in  June  of  coopers,  involving  50  men,  at  Cleveland,  against 
the  discharge  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  union.  After  strike  was 
inaugurated  an  increase  of  wages  was  demanded.  No  record  of  result. 
Thei'e  was  also  a  short  strike  of  coopers  in  Cincinnati,  for  an  advance 
in  wages,  which  was  generally  conceded^  and  the  men  returned  to  work 
in  a  few  days.  [Third  Annual  Rej)ort,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Ohio,  p.  153.] 

A  number  of  small  strikes  occurred  in  the  mining  regions  of  Ohio 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year  (before  July).  Among  the  most 
important  was  one  at  Carbondale,  Athens  County,  against  a  reduction 
of  10  cents  per  ton.  Two  hundred  men  involved;  unsuccessful.  Strike 
in  Jackson  County,  involving  200  men,  in  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  cars  to  be  filled,  succeeded.  Strike  at  Church  Hill,  Trumbull 
County,  for  an  increase  of  wages;  a  failure.  Strike  in  Vinton  County, 
for  an  increase  of  5  cents  per  ton;  a  failure.  Strike  in  Coshocton 
County,  against  doing  dead  work  without  pay;  result  unknown. 
[Idetn,  pp.  91,  92.] 

Strike  in  July  of  coal  miners  at  Massillon,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
against  removing  a  fall  of  slate  (dead  work)  without  pay,  the  men 
claiming  that  the  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  operator, 
Result  not  given.     [IdeiUj  p.  9^.] 

Strike  in  July  of  coal  miners  at  Gore,  Ohio,  for  the  standard  screen, 
increased  pay  for  turning  rooms,  inci'eased  price  for  driving  entries, 
for  a  check  weighraan,  and  for  powder  at  $8.50  per  keg.  Men  were 
out  only  half  a  day  when  all  demands  were  conceded.     {Fdem^  p.  92.] 

Strike  on  July  12  of  140  molders  in  the  employ  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Hardware  Company  for  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  wages. 
Compromised  favorably  to  the  strikers.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  371.] 

Strike  on  July  25  of  the  employees  of  Mundel  &  Co.,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia,  against  a  reduction  of  11  per  cent  in  wages. 
Compromised  in  a  week  on  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent     [/cfem,  p.  371.] 
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A  few  small  strikes  occurred  during  the  summer  at  the  shoe  facto- 
ries in  Lynn,  Natick,  and  other  shoe  towns  in  Massachusetts.  Some 
succeeded;  others  failed.  [Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  51.] 

Strikes  during  summer  of  bootmakers  in  North  Brookfield,  and  of 
100  lasters  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  for  higher  wages.  Unsuccessful. 
[Idem^  p.  51.] 

Strike  on  August  1  of  125  miners  at  the  Hudson  Iron  Company's 
mines,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  for  an  advance  of  12^  cents  per  day. 
The  fomier  prices  had  ranged  from  f  1  to  $1.87  per  day,  at  which  rates 
the  men  had  been  kept  through  the  dull  season  with  a  loss  to  the  corn- 
pan}'.  They  had  also  been  f  uraished  tenements,  with  gardens  attached, 
at  the  rate  of  $1.80  per  month.  The  company  had  intended  to  raLse 
wages  to  the  desired  amount  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  but  decided  to 
grant  the  demand  on  the  8th.     {Idein^  p.  51.] 

Strike  in  August  of  60  French  Canadians  employed  as  grinders 
by  the  Douglas  Axe  Company,  Douglas,  Mass.,  for  an  advance  of  10 
per  cent  in  wages.  Strike  failed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  no  conces- 
sion being  made  by  the  employers,  who  had  promised  to  grant  the 
advance  as  soon  as  the  price  of  goods  would  permit.     [Idein^  p.  51.] 

Miners  at  Church  Hill,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  struck  for  advance 
of  10  cents  per  ton.  Strike  failed  August  4.  [Fourth  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  1177.] 

Strike  in  September  of  85  iron  molders  in  the  employ  of  Carr, 
Crawley  &  Develin,  Philadelphia,  for  an  increase  of  wages  ranging 
from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  4^  cents  per  mold.  Compromised  by  an 
increase  of  from  9  to  20  per  cent,  which  was  about  equal  to  the 
demand  of  the  strikei^s.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 
of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  371.] 

In  the  beginning  of  October  there  was  a  general  strike  of  furniture 
workers  in  Cincinnati  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  wages.  Num- 
ber of  men  involved,  about  3,500;  number  of  factories,  40.  During  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  of  the  strike  21  factories,  employing  800  per- 
sons, granted  the  advance,  while  the  larger  factories  refused,  and  four 
weeks  after  the  strike  commenced  there  were  fully  2,400  strikers  who 
had  returned  to  work  without  the  advance,  and  the  few  hundred  left 
were  authorized  at  a  meeting  of  strikers  to  resume  work  on  the  best 
terms  they  could  make.  This  strike  was  the  largest  and  longest  con- 
tested during  the  year  in  Ohio,  and  was  practically  a  failure.  [Third 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  133.] 

Strike  on  October  2  of  puddlers  of  Atkins  Brothers'  rolling  mill, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  for  an  advance  in  wages  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per  ton. 
Unsuccessful,  at  the  end  of  a  month.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  371.] 

There  were  a  number  of  strikes  in  the  stove  foundries  of  Ohio  dur- 
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ing  this  j^ear,  the  most  extended  being  in  Cincinnati,  at  one  time  against 
a  reduction,  and  on  October  8  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  and 
''board"  prices.  Strike  continued  two  weeks  in  a  majority  of  the 
foundries;  was  compromised,  and  a  written  agreement  made  settling 
the  price  for  six  months.  [Third  Annual  Keport,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Ohio,  pp.  52,  53.] 

Strike  on  October  13  of  miners  at  Church  Hill,  Ohio,  for  an  advance 
of  10  cents  per  ton.  Successful  after  2  days.  [Fourth  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  1177.] 

Strike  in  October  of  furniture  workers  employed  by  L.  &  E.  Eman- 
uel, San  Francisco,  CaL,  on  a  question  of  wages.  After  being  out  six 
weeks  men  resumed  work  at  former  rates,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
being  paid  at  the  end  of  a  job,  instead  of  $12  to  $15  weekly  on  account 
[Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  435.] 

Strike  on  October  18  of  the  workmen  in  a  morocco  factory  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  against  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  Unsuccessful. 
[Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  !Massachu- 
setts,  p.  52.] 

Strike  in  October  of  journeymen  tailors  of  William  Taylor  &  Co., 
Boston,  for  adoption  of  union  prices,  which  involved  an  advance  on 
certain  work.  The  firm  claimed  that  its  prices  were  as  high  as  those 
paid  elsewhere,  and  that  the  question  of  wages  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  strike.  It  was  brought  about  simpl}^  by  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to 
submit  to  dictation  from  the  union.  Strike  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  Massachusetts  report.     [Idem^  p.  52.] 

Strikes  in  November  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio.  [See  pp.  792  and 
796.] 

Strike  in  November  of  miners  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
Company,  Pa.,  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  wages.  Compromised 
favorably  to  the  miners.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  pp.  371,  372.] 

Strike  on  December  1  of  miners  at  Church  Hill,  Ohio,  for  increase 
of  15  cents  per  ton.  Compromised  December  5,  at  5  cents  advance. 
About  400  men  involved  in  each  of  these  miners'  strikes.  [Fourth 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  1177.] 

Strike  on  December  1  of  300  miners  at  the  Ohlton  mine,  in  the  Min- 
eral Ridge  district  (Ohio),  for  a  scale  to  govern  the  price  for  mining 
coal.     Successful  January  3,  1880.     [Idem,  p.  1176.] 

Strike  on  December  2  of  300  weavers  of  McKean  &  Raphael's  cot- 
ton mills,  South  Easton,  Pa.,  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 
Successful.  [Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1880-81,  p.  372.] 

Strike  on  December  15  of  miners' of  State  Line  Coal  Company,  at 
East  Palestine,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  for  an  advance  of  10  cents 
per  ton  in  the  price  of  mining.     They  offered  to  submit  the  matter  to 
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arbitration.  January  15,  1880,  strike  ended  unsuccessfully,  but  after 
strikers  returned  to  work  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  ton  was  given  vol- 
untarily. About  250  men  and  boys  were  involved.  [Fourth  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  p.  1176.] 

Strike  of  the  spinners  at  the  Williston  Mills,  Easthampton,  Mass., 
against  a  proposed  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  and  afterwards  3i  per  cent 
in  wages.  Machinery  stopped  five  weeks,  when  men  resumed  work  at 
the  terms  offered.  Loss  in  wages  about  $7,500.  [Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  p.  50.] 

Strike  of  the  granite  cutters  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  account  of  viola- 
tion by  one  of  the  employers  of  the  agreement  made  at  the  strike 
in  1878.  This  agreement  stipulated  that  when  any  nonunion  man 
employed  at  under  pay  left  the  yard  in  which  he  worked,  he  was  not 
to  be  engaged  elsewhere.  This  strike  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  Massachusetts  report.     [Idem^  p.  51.] 

Strike  by  employees  of  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  increase  of  wages.  Failed  after  ten  weeks;  loss  in 
wages,  $35,000.     [Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XX,  p.  144.] 

Strike  of  kilnmen  in  the  pottery  of  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  for  increase  of  wages.  Strikers'  places  filled  by 
apprentices;  unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  six  weeks;  loss  to  both  manu- 
facturers and  men  considerable.     [Idem^  p.  301.] 

Strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Susquehanna  Iron  Company,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.  The  mill  had  been  closed  for  repairs,  and  all  hands  paid  off. 
When  ready  to  start,  the  company  sent  for  the  men  whom  they  wished 
to  reemploy,  and  because  four  of  the  old  employees  had  not  been  sent 
for,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  ordered 
a  strike.  Unsuc(^ssful  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks;  nonunion  men  filled 
the  place  of  strikers.     Wage  loss,  $15,000.     [Idem,  p.  220.] 

Strike  of  furniture  workers  employed  by  Harig,  Koop  &  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  for  increase  of  wages.  An  advance  of  10  per  cent  waa 
granted  after  two  weeks.    Loss  in  wages,  $20  per  man.    [Idem,  p.  445.] 

Strike  of  operatives  in  a  cotton  factory  of  Massachusetts  on  a  ques- 
tion of  wages.  Lasted  three  months;  result  not  reported;  loss  in 
wages,  $80,000.     [Ide7n^  p.  353.] 

1880. — A  tabulated  report  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  1880,  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  Volume  XX.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  as  ascertained  for  that  year  is  762, 
this  number  representing  the  separate  difficulties  occurring  between 
employers  and  employees  during  the  year,  and  not  the  establishments 
involved  therein.  Some  strikes  involved  very  many  establishments, 
but  where  the  stoppages  in  such  establishments  were  the  result  of  con- 
certed action  or  were  occasioned  by  the  same  or  similar  causes,  they 
have  been  combined  and  treated  as  one  strike.    Of  the  762  strikes  and 
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lockouts  reported,  304  were  found  in  Pennsylvania,  104  in  New  York, 
and  93  in  Ohio;  leaving  261  for  the  remaining  States  and  Territories, 
The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  f  ui*nished  524  strikes  and 
lockouts;  mining,  182;  trade  and  transportation,  50;  professional  and 
personal  services,  5;  and  agriculture,  1.  Though  but  762  strikes  and 
lockouts  were  reported,  Mr*  Weeks,  in  classifying  these  difficulties  1^ 
causes  and  results,  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to  treat 
each  class  of  causes  sepamtely,  and  to  show  the  result  as  to  each  mat- 
ter which  had  been  made  a  cause  of  dispute;  and  by  so  doing  he 
obtained  for  the  762  strikes  and  lockouts  813  causes  and  also  813 
results. 

Bearing  in  mind  thait  this  number  represents  causes  and  results — not 
separate  strikes  or  lockouts — we  find  that  of  the  813  causes  (or  results), 
610  were  classified  as  belonging  to  strikes;  85  as  belonging  to  lockouts; 
and  118  were  reported  as  unclassified  or  mixed*  Of  the  610  strike 
causes,  539  related  to  wages,  and  71  were  unconnected  with  the  wage 
question;  of  the  85  lockout  causes,  78  related  to  wages,  and  7  to  other 
matters;  and  of  the  118  unclassified  causes,  67  related  to  matters  other 
than  wages^  and  51  were  unknown.  The  strike  causes  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 143  succeeded,  70  were  compromised,  156  failed,  and  241  not 
reported.  Of  the  lockout  causes,  10  succeeded,  8  were  compromised, 
34  failed,  and  33  not  reported.  Of  'he  unclassified  causes,  16  resulted 
in  success,  7  were  compromised,  37  failed^  and  in  58  cases  the  results 
were  not  reported.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  classification  has  been 
based  upon  the  number  of  causes  or  results  (813),  and  not  upon  the 
actual  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  (762),  the  former  num}>er  has 
been  used  in  the  summary  which  follows,  to  designate  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  for  1880. 

The  large  number  of  strikes  reported  for  1880  (the  first  year  for 
which  any  Federal  report,  purporting  to  be  accurate,  has  been  made) 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  information 
that  has  been  obtaine<l  for  former  years.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  the  years  prior  to  1880  were  as  fruitful  in  respect  to  strikes  and 
lockouts  as  was  that  year.  For  further  information  concerning  the 
strikes  of  1880,  see  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  XX. 

Strikes  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio  occurred  in  January,  August,  and 
September.     [See  pp.  796-800.] 

1869-1880. — Few  strikes  that  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
have  attracted  more  attention,  have  better  illustrated  the  operation  of 
American  trades  unions,  or  have  involved  greater  interference  of  the 
military  than  those  occurring  in  the  mining  regions  of  Ohio  between 
the  years  1869  and  1«81.  The  amoimt  of  public  attention  received  by 
these  strikes  induced  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
of  Ohio,  in  1880,  to  apply  to  a  prominent  miner,  well  acquainted  with 
the  several  strikes  of  this  period  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  to  give 
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their  history.     The  following  is  his  communication  as  printed  in  the 
report  for  the  year  1880  of  the  Ohio  bureau  of  labor  statistics: 

The  year  1869  had  been  a  fairly  prosperous  one  for  all  concerned  in 
the  mining  industry.  New  Year,  1870,  came  without  a  change,  but 
during  the  month  of  January,  dark  clouds  commenced  to  assemWe  in 
the  mining  horizon;  the  demand  for  coal  decreased;  as  winter  adyanced, 
the  price  of  coal  fell;  some  mines  began  to  show  signs  of  ^'shutting 
down."  But  it  was  not  until  the  15th  day  of  February  that  the  threat- 
ening clouds  gave  sure  sign  of  a  storm.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  notice 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  March,  1870,  the  price  of  mining 
in  Massillon,  Fulton,  Chippewa,  and  Akron  would  not  or  should  not 
exceed  80  cents  per  ton. 

The  operators  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  were  then  pay- 
ing $1  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  the  miners  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  valley  were  receiving  95  cents  per  ton  of  2,100  pounds.  The  hori- 
zon grew  darker  as  the  &y  approached,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  appointed 
day  for  the  commencement  oi  hostilities  a  small  ray  of  hope  came  to 
the  miners,  when  the  Brewster  Coal  Company  met  their  men  and 
declared  their  willingness  to  stand  hy  their  men,  and  continue  working 
at  $1  per  ton  until  tne  price  of  mining  in  the  valley,  which  was  then 
about  to  be  placed  before  the  okl  and  barbaric  tribunal,  strike,  was 
settled.  This  announcement  was  received  by  the  miners  with  a  shout, 
and  they  all  left  the  meeting  with  a  deteiTnination  to  fulfill  their  part 
of  the  contract.  At  this  time  there  were  no  mines  any  farther  south 
than  the  town  of  Massillon,  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley;  the  territories 
where  now  stands  the  Camp  Creek,  Pigeon  Run,  Warmington,  Eureka, 
Grove's  Shaft,  Sippo,  and  Massillon  City  mines  were  eitier  unknown 
or  tested  (by  drill  holes)  to  a  very  limited  extent.  At  that  time  Chip- 
pewa and  the  Canal  Fulton  districts  were  very  important  in  the  valley. 
The  only  mine  in  the  Massillon  district  continuing  operations  after  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  was  the  McCue  shaft,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Canal  Fulton.  Matters  continued  in  this  form  without  anything  to 
break  the  monotonous  state  of  affairs  in  the  valley  until  IVlay,  when 
the  Brewster  Coal  Company  (after  continuing  to  run  about  one-third 
time),  on  very  short  notice,  snut  down  their  mines,  and  notified  the 
employees  living  in  their  houses  to  remove. 

The  miners  refused  to  remove,  and  employed  counsel  to  test  the 
case  in  the  courts,  and  suit  was  also  brougnt  by  the  men  a^inst  the 
company  for  damages  resulting  from  breach  of  contract,  claiming  the 
verbal  agreement  to  pay  certam  wages  was  a  contract.  In  the  mean- 
time the  strike  contmued,  and  August  passed  without  any  sign  of 
weakness  on  either  side,  though  several  of  the  mines  were  being 
worked  by  fresh  hands,  composM  almost  entirely  of  those  never  before 
in  a  mine. 

September  came,  and  with  it  a  wavering  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  valley.  A  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Rhodes  Coal  Company,  at 
their  Willow  mine,  became  exasperated  and  declared  his  intention  to 
accept  the  operators'  terms  and  commence  working.  Loud  were  the 
protestations  of  the  old  hands  employed  in  that  and  the  adjoining 
mines;  but  in  spite  of  all,  he  dared  the  crowd  of  about  300  men  that  had 
assembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  and  walked,  with  his  few  follow- 
ers, on  the  cage  and  was  lowered  into  the  mine.  Although  this  same 
nmn  on  bended  knees  asked  the  forgiveness  of  his  fellow  workmen  for 
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the  deed,  a  few  months  later,  it  was  the  signal  of  the  collapse  that  came 
in  a  few  weeks.  Men  became  greatly  demoralized  toward  the  15th, 
and  before  the  20th  the  majority  had  made  concessions  and  asked 
employment  on  the  operators'  terms.  Following  this  strike,  as  is  the 
case  in  similar  affrays,  came  the  old  system  of  blacklisting.  But  the 
heavy  demand  for  coal  following  the  strike  would  not  allow  the  men 
to  wander  in  idleness,  two  of  the  coal  companies  employing  the  major- 
ity, although  well  aware  that  their  names  were  on  the  '^  black  list." 
We  have  just  concluded  a  brief  sketch  of  the  longest  strike  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  valley  and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  most 
expensive  of  any  indulged  in.  And  as  we  look  back  upon  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  to-day,  we  can  conscientiously  say  that  with  a  little  rea- 
son and  common  sense  it  could  have  been  avoided.  It  was  disastrous 
to  both  parties  in  more  than  one  sense.  Besides  the  loss  incurred  by 
the  long  idleness  to  the  coal  producers,  it  gave  a  footing  to  the  cheap- 
grade  coal  of  Saline ville  and  other  places  in  the  northern  market  that 
had  hithertofore  been  controlled  almost  exclusively  bv  the  mine  own- 
ers of  Tuscarawas  Valley;  and  to  the  miners,  besiae  tne  loss  of  wages 
during  the  long  spell  of  idleness,  a  still  heavier  and  more  disastrous 
blow  m  having  to  divide  the  work,  that  had  been  formerly  done  by 
1,200  men  and  boys,  between  1,500. 

During  this  strike  the  Miners'  and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Association 
made  its  appeamnce  and  came  into  existence  in  the  valley.  Thomas 
H.  Davis,  of  Youngstown  Hill,  was  chosen  its  head  officer.  As  soon 
as  the  men  had  settled  down  to  work  the  work  of  organizing  was 
pushed,  a  branch  being  established  at  nearly  every  mine  in  the  valley. 
The  only  ripple  in  the  affairs  of  mining  during  that  fall  and  winter 
was  an  attempt  made  by  the  '*  blacklegs"  working  at  the  Brewster 
Coal  Company's  South  mine  to  inaugurate  another  strike.  To  this  end 
they  assembled  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  called  the  old  hands  to 
their  meeting,  requesting  them  to  join  hands  and  make  a  demand 
for  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  ton;  but  the  latter  looked  upon  it  as  a 
"little  too  thin,"  and  during  the  meeting  reminded  '^the  strangers" 
that  they  could  put  no  confidence  in  the  men  that  had  only  a  few 
months  previous  so  shamefully  sold  them  and  taken  their  places  whilst 
they  were  striking  for  what  they  thought  were  their  just  dues.  A 
few  mornings  afterwards,  on  arriving  at  the  face  of  the  workings,  *'  the 
strangers  "  were  sadly  surprised  to  find  all  their  tools  missing,  and — 
well.  Dame  Rumor  blamed  many  but  convicted  none.  They  appealed 
to  the  company  to  refurnish  them  tools,  but  apparently  their  mission 
was  ended,  a  fact  that  the  mine  owners  were  not  backward  in  making 
known  to  them. 

The  year  1871  was  marked  with  prosperity;  the  year  throughout, 
on  the  whole,  a  busy  one.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  miners  to 
advance  the  price  of  mining;  neither  did  the  operators  make  any  propo- 
sition of  reducing.  The  wages  of  day  hands  were  regulated  by  the 
Srice  paid  for  mining.  Roadmen  and  inside  haulers  received  $2.40  per 
ay,  the  price  of  three  tons  of  coal,  that  being  considered  an  avei-age 
day's  labor,  the  only  difference  in  payment  in  both  ends  of  the  val- 
ley being  tnat  in  Akron,  or  northern  end  of  the  valley,  day  hands  had 
to  f  urnisn  their  own  oil,  whilst  in  the  lower  end,  or  MassiUon  district, 
the  companies  furnished  it  free  of  charge.  Deficient  work  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  5  cents  for  every  8  inches  or  fraction  thereof  under  3 
feet,  that  being  at  the  time  considered  the  standard  height  of  the  Mas- 
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sillon  or  No.  1  vein  of  coal  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley.  Five  cents  was 
paid  for  every  6  inches  of  slate  or  rock  coming  down  on  top  of  the 
coaJ.  HorseBacks,  water,  etc.,  were  left  to  the  pit  boss  and  the  man 
who  happened  to  have  those  diflSculties  to  contend  with  to  be  settled. 
Powder  at  this  time  was  sold  to  miners  at  ^  per  keg  and  lard  oil  from 
90  cents  to  $1.25  per  gallon. 

When  the  year  1872  dawned  upon  the  mining  region  of  Tuscarawas 
Valley  it  found  the  M.  &  L.  B.  A.  strong  in  numbers.  The  grand  lodge 
of  the  order  had  met  quarterly,  besides  some  special  meetings  during 
the  past  year,  that  were  called  at  New  Portage,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
only  hotel  of  that  country  town,  \y\ng  about  6  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Akron,  then  considered  a  central  place  of  the  valley.  In  the  spring 
of  1872  the  condition  of  miners  was  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  make 
an  attempt  to  advance  the  price  of  mining.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
order  was  called,  and  a  demand  for  $1  per  ton  made.  This  at  first 
was  refused  by  the  operators,  and  90  cents  was  accepted  by  the  mind's, 
but  only  for  a  short  time;  the  miners,  thinking  their  cause  just  in 
demanding  $1  per  ton,  made  another  effort  in  one  week  after  accepting 
the  90  cents,  and  demanded  the  dollar.  An  effort  to  compromise  at  95 
cents  per  ton  was  refused  by  the  miners ;  two  weeks  were  lost  in  dallying^ 
when  the  operators  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  miners.  The  N. 
Lawrence  miners  were  the  first  to  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
victory. 

During  the  summer  the  demand  was  in  excess  of  the  production; 
work  was  plenty;  miners  were  making  a  good  living;  the  producers  a 

good  percentage  on  the  money  invested;  the  result,  good  feeling  among 
oth  parties. 

In  November  the  miners,  thinking  the  price  of  coal  justified  them 
in  making  another  demand,  finally  concluded  to  ask  an  advance  of  10 
cents  per  ton  for  mining,  which  was  acceded  after  a  struggle  of  two 
days. 

A  cold  winter  **sct  in"  and  made  the  prospects  for  winter  bright 
The  last  advance  was  all  attributed  to  the  organization  by  the  majority. 
It  had  by  this  time  become  a  power.  But  alasl  how  often  do  trades 
unions,  like  individuals,  fail  to  know  themselves. 

Some  lodges  in  the  district  commenced  to  exercise  tyranny,  and  in 
some  instances  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  control  from  the  hands  of 
the  superintendents  of  mines  and  dictate  to  them  who  should  and  who 
should  not  be  employed.  Some  of  its  promi  nent  members  went  to  those 
who  happened  to  be  employed  in  a  mine,  not  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  demanded  of  them  to  join  the  union  or  quit  the  mine;  it  went 
further  in  January,  1873,  and  ordered  a  suspension  of  operations 
throughout  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  to  aid  the  miners  of  the  Mahoning 
district  to  gain  their  price.  This  brought  dissatisfaction  to  the  rank 
and  created  a  bitter  enmity  in  the  bosoms  of  operators  against  the 
organization,  who  determined  to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  to  crush 
it.  A  request  was  made  by  the  producers  of  their  employees  to  state 
what  advance  per  ton  they  would  take  and  resume  work.  But  the 
only  answer  was,  "  We  are  on  a  suspension."  A  week  of  bitter  cold 
weather  passed.  Scarcity  of  coal  was  badly  felt  in  places  formerly  sup- 
plied witn  coal  from  the  valley.  This  created  a  strong  public  opinion 
against  the  miners;  a  war  was  near  at  hand  that  many  miners  were  by 
this  time  unwilling  to  enter;  the  Steese  Coal  Company's  miners  in  the 
Akron  district  went  to  work,  regardless  of  the  general  order  that  they 
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were  to  suspend  for  two  weeks.  The  other  operators,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  McChie  and  Humphrey,  and  Coleman,  in  the  Wadsworth  dis- 
trict, closed  their  mines,  to  be  opened  when  men  would  be  willing  to 
resume  at  95  cents  per  ton — a  reduction  of  15  cents.  A  stubborn  fight 
of  fourteen  weeks  followed,  when  the  operator'  terms  were  accepted, 
the  men  being  by  this  time  demoralized,  and  the  organization,  as 
regards  Tuscarawas  Valley,  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

An  attempt  was  again  made  in  September  to  regain  the  lost  price, 
but  ^1  per  ton  was  the  highest  realized  at  the  time,  and  that,  with  other 
5  cents,  were  lost  at  the  close  of  navigation,  so  that  when  the  panic 
broke  out  the  price  of  mining  in  Tuscarawas  Valley  was  down  to  90 
cents  per  ton. 

The  Miners'  National  Organization,  with  the  late  John  Siney  at  its 
head,  had  by  this  time  made  its  appeai*ance  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley. 
We  look  back  upon  the  constitution  of  that  organization  from  our  stand- 
point of  to-day  and  consider  it  the  best  open  labor  organization  that 
was  introducea  among  the  miners  of  the  United  States.  It  had  two 
important  missions  that  would  have  been  carried  out  successfully  had 
it  nved — those  of  settling  all  disputes  by  arbitration  and  cooperation, 
the  only  safe  road  left  to  the  laboring  classes  to  gain  their  independence. 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  depi-ession  caused  by  the  panic. 
Every  laboring  man,  as  he  looks  back,  heaves  a  sigh.  The  coal  regions 
came  in  for  their  share  of  the  "dark  days;"  prices  fell,  mines  were 
"shut  down;"  but  those  who  managed  to  run  paid  the  price — 90  cents 

Sr  ton.     Thus  did  matters  move  along  during  January,  February, 
arch,  and  April,  1874. 

In  May  came  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  with  it  a  revival  of  trade 
wholly  unexpected.  Nearly  all  of  the  mines  in  the  valley  managed  to 
start  up  and  continue  running  pretty  well  during  the  summer  aM  fall. 
Indeed,  it  was  such  as  to  inspire  the  miners  with  the  hope  tlmt  the  panic 
and  its  eflFects  were  past  ana  gone,  but  with  the  close  of  navigation  in 
November  came  a  notice  of  a  reduction  of  20  cents  per  ton.  With 
energy  and  ability  worthy  of  the  head  officei's  of  the  Miners'  National 
Organization  did  they  set  to  work  to  try  and  bridge  the  chasm  and  move 
on  as  cautious  as  possible  to  meet  the  inevitable.  They  suggested  the 
propriety  of  submitting  the  question  to  arbitration.  By  hard  work 
they  succeeded  to  gain  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  miners  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  coal  producers,  who  should 
lay  their  claims  before  a  competent  and  impartial  judge,  the  decision 
of  whom  should  be  considered  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  Judge 
Andrews,  of  Cleveland,  was  at  last  agreed  upon  as  arbitrator.  Messrs. 
Hanna,  Milhof ,  Foltz,  Brewster,  Weaver,  and  Loomis  represented  the 
coal  producers,  and  Messrs.  William  Kirkley,  J.  J.  Jacobs,  D.  Young, 
J.  Archibald,  G.  Cummock,  A.  L.  Treat,  and  J.  Pemberthv  on  behalf 
of  the  miners,  assisted  ably  by  the  officers  of  the  M.  N.  0.  After  a 
long  and  hotly  contested  session  the  question  was  left  for  thie  decision 
of  the  judge,  who,  after  considering  the  evidence  put  forth,  decided 
upon  a  reduction  of  19  cents  per  ton,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1875,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  miners,  who  loudly 
claimed  that  the  judge  and  miners'  committee  were  bribed;  but  the 
intelligent  miners  looked  upon  it  in  a  different  light,  and  considered  it 
a  good  step,  and  far  from  aoubting  the  integrity  of  the  miners'  repre- 
sentatives nor  the  honesty  of  the  learned  judge.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  move  toward  the  abolition  of  strikes,  and  although  the  reduction 
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was  a  good  deal,  yet  they  considered  it  as  near  as  possible  their  share 
of  the  selling  price  of  coal.  Another  meeting  was  arranged  for  the 
22d  day  of  January  to  regulate  the  price  of  deficient  work,  powder,  etc. 
In  the  interval  a  dispute  nad  arisen  between  the  Cmwford  Coal  Corn- 
pan}^  and  their  miners  concerning  the  right  of  the  miners  to  put  on  a 
check  weighman,  and  an  understanding  was  amved  at  between  the 
above  coal  company  and  the  Youngstown  Coal  Company,  owners  of  the 
Aberdare  shaft,  5  miles  noii:h  of  Massillon,  that  rather  than  submit  to 
have  a  check  weighman  put  in  their  weigh  oflBces  they  would  shut  down. 

The  miners  of  the  Cmwford  mine  were  the  first  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  manager  of  the  mine,  entering  fully  into  the  contract, ' '  shut  down  " 
on  the  7th  of  January.  (Jonstant  urging  caused  the  miners  of  the  Aber- 
dare shaft  to  make  tne  same  attempt  in  the  beginning  oi  March  of  their 
employei's,  who,  forgetting  their  agreement  with  their  neighboi^s,  con- 
sented. This  exasperated  the  Ci*awford  Coal  Company  to  a  great 
extent,  and  in  order  to  get  even  with  their  neighbors  declared  their 
willingness  to  resume,  acceding  a  check  weighman  and  an  advance  of 
9  cente  per  ton,  making  the  price  of  mining  80  cents  per  ton. 

This  gave  the  enemies  of  arbitration  a  good  footing,  and  its  denun- 
ciation grew  louder  each  day.  The  fact  tliat  Crawford  &  Sons  could 
pay  80  cents  per  ton  so  soon  after  the  judg'e  and  arbitrators  had 
decided  on  71  cents  as  fair  and  just  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that 
foul  and  underhanded  work  was  mingled  with  the  affairs  of  the  board 
of  arbitration.  The  friends  of  the  new  system  stood  fimi  by  it,  but 
at  last,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  the  Fur- 
nace Green,  2  miles  north  of  Massillon,  and  decided  to  demand  80  cents 
per  ton  on  the  15th  day  of  April.  A  struggle  followed  that  terminated 
m  the  end  of  May  following,  giving  the  miners  the  9-cent  advance 
demanded. 

We  can  not  call  it  a  victory,  as  termed  by  some;  defeat  would  be 
more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  means  of  throwing  to  the 
wind  the  work  that  cost  so  much  labor  and  trouble  to  accomplish,  and 
brought  back  unceitainty,  where  the  intelligence  of  miners  and  opera- 
toi*s,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  expected  to  reap  the  good  effects 
of  arbitration. 

In  this  instance,  had  the  miners  taken  into  consideration  the  benefit 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  first  step  taken  in  settling  disputes  by 
arbitration  instead  of  the  old  method  of  striking,  they  would  have 
spurned  the  9  cents  per  ton,  given  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create 
dissatisfaction  and  trouble  through  the  valley.  Had  they  done  all  in 
their  power  to  give  the  principles  of  arbitration  deep  root,  how  favor- 
able would  the  results  compare  with  those  existing  to-day.  Instead 
of  our  mining  villages  being  so  often  converted  into  military  camps, 
peace  and  gowi  will  would  crown  the  efforts  of  employees  and  employer 
with  success  and  prosperity.  But  we  must  not  pause  with  what  might 
have  been,  but  move  along  over  the  rugged  path  of  reality.  The  1st 
of  August  witnessed  another  change  in  the  affairs  of  mining  on  the 
Tuscarawas.  A  reduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  was  offered,  but  not 
accepted;  a  struggle  of  a  few  days  followed,  when  a  compromise  was 
effected  at  75  cents  per  ton.  Work  continued  at  that  price  during  the 
fall  and  beginning  of  winter,  but  after  New  Year,  1876,  the  signs  of 
another  struggle  were  multiplying,  but  did  not  break  out  until  the 
1st  day  of  March,  when  a  notice  was  given  throughout  the  valley  that 
the  price  of  mining  could  not  exceed  65  cents  per  ton.  Contempt  was 
plainly  manifest  on  the  brows  of  the  miners;  the  idea  of  65  cents  per 
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ton  was  sufficient.  Many  declared  their  willingness  to  eat  grass, 
stones,  dried  leaves,  etc.,  mther  than  submit  to  mine  coal  for  any  such 
price,  William  Thomson,  then  State  secretary  of  the  M.  N.  O.,  came 
through  the  valley  and  advised  men  to  try  and  effect  a  compromise  at 
70  cents,  a  price  he  was  sure  they  could  get;  but  no,  it  must  be  75 
cents  per  ton  or  nothing.  All  advice  tending  toward  a  compromise 
was  looked  upon  with  aerision  and  the  advocates  of  such  branded  as 
frauds  and  traitors.  Some  who  wanted  to  make  themselves  popular 
made  flowing  speeches,  picturing  the  attempt  at  reducing  mmers  at 
the  time  as  wholesale  robbery,  when  they  claimed  the  price  of  coal 
was  advancing.  But  stern  reality  faced  them;  the  operators  were 
determined  to  have  coaL  mined  at  (}6  cents  per  ton,  and  declared  that 
if  the  old  miners  would  not  do  it  they  would  find  others  and  place 
them  in  the  mine.  It  was  evident  that  the  fight  was  to  be  short  and 
decisive.  New  hands  were  put  to  work  at  once  in  the  Warmington 
mine,  3  miles  south  of  MassiUon.  The  old  hands  were  just  as  prompt 
in  paying  it  a  visit  on  an  invitation  from  some  of  the  leading  miners. 
It  was  tneir  intention  to  have  a  meeting  and  invite  the  new  hands  to 
it,  explain  to  them  their  position,  and  the  evil  of  their  coming  there 
to  take  their  places.  The  intention  was  good,  but  the  result  of  that 
meeting  will  long  be  remembered  with  regret  by  every  thinking  miner 
in  Tuscarawas  Valley.  But  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  a 
chairman  nominated,  when  the  locomotive,  with  two  cars  loaded  with 
more  '^  new  men,"  came  around  to  sight  and  ran  up  to  the  mine.  Had 
the  miners  understood  its  puffing  as  meaning,  ''Up  guards,  and  at 
them,"  the  result  would  not  nave  been  different.  Without  waiting  for 
a  motion  the  crowd  moved  on  double-quick  toward  the  mine.  They 
w^ere  confronted  there  by  the  part  owners  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Warmington,  the  pit  boss,  and  the  new  hands,  who  soon  fled.  Revolv- 
ers, billies,  pick  handles,  and  other  weapons  were  called  into  requisition. 
Mr.  Warmington  was  carried  from  the  spot,  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot; 
others  were  badly  bruised,  but  happily  no  one  was  fatally  injured, 
which  was  more  of  a  wonder  than  had  it  been  otherwise.  The  new 
hands  that  were  in  the  mine  were  ordered  out,  and  met  a  warm  i-ecep- 
tion  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  surface;  so  warm,  indeed,  that  they 
were  glad  to  get  out  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  as  soon  as  t^eir  feet  coulcl 
convenientlv  carry  them.  The  old  hands  wended  their  way  home. 
Arrests  followed;  many  were  lodged  in  the  county  jail,  whilst  othera 
followed  the  adv,ice  or  Horace  Greeley  and  "went  west;"  one  was 
convicted  to  two  years  in  the  State  prison  on  the  charge  of  having 
wounded  Mr.  Waimington,  but  was  released  in  one  year  for  good 
behavior. 

Rumor  is  loud,  and  not  without  considerable  foundation,  that  he  was 
not  the  guilty  party,  but  rather  than  act  the  informer  preferred  to 
accept  the  punishment  of  the  crime  himself.  Several  were  sent  for 
terms  of  thirty  days  to  the  county  jail.  The  streets  of  Massillon  soon 
put  on  a  military  appearance.  Detectives  were  busy  among  the  miners, 
and  all  the  benefit  derived  from  their  services  was  a  false  report  that 
the  plan  was  concocted  by  a  lodge  of  Welsh  Mollie  Maguires. 

^\  hatever  may  be  the  sins  of  the  miners  as  a  class,  to  our  knowledge 
the  crimes  of  concocting  murder  and  the  destruction  of  property 
is  a  thing  that  is  not  discussed  in  a  company  of  two,  and  what  evils  may 
result  from  the  Warmington  riot  it  was  done  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment;  a  deed  that  ninety -nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  are  sorry 
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that  ever  happened  to  mar  the  reputation  of  the  miners  of  Tuscarawas 
Valley. 

The  mine  was  again  put  in  operation  by  the  men  that  had  been  brought 
there  for  the  purpose,  and  a  strong  guard  of  militia  put  upon  the  prem- 
ises to  protect  them.  The  Silver  Creek  Coal  Company,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Waimington  Coal  Company,  and  so  did  the  Fmnklin 
Coal  Company. 

The  weeks  that  followed  the  introduction  of  new  hands  with  military 
guards  moved  slowly  on.  The  feeling  grew  more  bitter  as  the  days 
went  by.  The  opei-ators,  embittered  by  the  aflfair  at  the  Warmington 
mine,  gave  notice  that  60  cents  per  ton  would  be  the  highest  price 
paid. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  old  hands 
to  resume  at  $1.75  per  day,  the  day  wage  on  a  60  cents  per  ton  basis. 
This  had  its  effect.  The  men  became  demoralized.  Reports  were  sent 
from  the  upper  end  to  those  in  the  lower  end  that  the  men  had  suc- 
cumbed; the  same  report  was  sent  to  the  upper  from  the  lower  end. 
The  result  was  a  general  collapse,  the  men  accepting  the  operators' 
terms  of  60  cents  per  ton,  with  many  victimized  men. 

The  following  pay  brought  an  unexpected  reduction  in  the  price  of 
deficiency;  instead  of  5  cents  per  ton  on  every  3  inches  under  4  feet, 
it  was  now  only  4  cents,  a  fact  the  miners  keenly  felt,  but  were  helpless 
to  amend. 

The  price  of  powder  was  reduced  from  $4  per  keg  to  $3.50,  oil  to 
85  cents  per  gallon  in  the  Massillon  district,  altnough  in  several  places 
in  the  Akron  and  Wads  worth  districts  the  old  price  of  $1  or  $1.25  was 
still  retained. 

The  men  worked  on  quietly  during  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of 
1876  and  1877.  They  understood  that  in  their  disorganized  condition 
they  were  helpless  to  do  anything  to  benefit  themselves;  consequently, 
they  could  do  nothing  better  than  "  bear  and  grin."  Spring  came  and 
went  without  a  change.  Some  of  the  pit  bosses  became  rather  tyran- 
nical and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  meetings  among  the 
men;  a  grand  mistake  on  tne  part  of  any  who  are  employed  to  super- 
intend any  public  works  employing  labor,  for  if  there  is  anything  that 
has  a  tenaency  to  drive  any  class  of  men  to  vicious  acts,  it  is  a  refusal 
to  allow  them  to  meet  openly  to  discuss  their  grievances  and  suggest 
remedies  without  risking  the  chance  of  earning  their  daily  bread. 

As  fall  approached  the  men  of  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  who  mined 
coal  for  retail  purposes,  became  mther  restless  with  the  low  price  paid 
for  mining  and  made  an  effort  to  advance  the  price.  To  this  end  a 
delegate  meeting  was  called  to  meet  at  the  parlor  of  the  New  Portage 
hotel  to  consider  the  propriety  of  demanding  an  advance.  Some  of  the 
delegates  attending  that  meeting  not  being  instructed,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  postpone  the  meeting  for  one  week,  when  each  representa- 
tive would  be  expected  to  be  there  with  definite  instructions  from  their 
constituents. 

A  small  majority  were  in  favor  of  demanding  an  advance  of  10  cents 
per  ton.  Those  present,  thinking  the  enthusiasm  manifested  too  luke- 
warm to  command  success,  resorted  to  another  attempt  at  arbitrary 
measures,  and  consequently  appointed  a  committee,  and  directed  the 
secretary  to  invite  the  coal  producers  to  appoint  an  equal  number,  who 
jointly  were  to  agree  upon  a  competent  juageand  submit  the  question 
for  his  decision.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  miners  consisted  of 
six,  viz,  John  Pollock,  Valentine  Felix,  Alexander  McKinsey,  Daniel 
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Young,  John  Burgess,  and  William  A.  Davis.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  set  down  by  the  miners  to  be  the  parlor  of  the  American  Hoiu^e, 
Canal  Fulton.  On  the  day  appointed  the  miners'  committee  wended 
their  way  toward  the  spot,  but  found  in  waiting  only  Messrs.  A. 
Howells,  J.  P.  Burton,  and  J.  Morris,  superintendents  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Coal  Company,  who  had  not  come  there,  Uiej  claimed,  authorized 
to  transact  any  Dusiness,  but  merely  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
peaceable  mode  of  settling  disputes  again  adopted  by  the  miners,  that 
of  arbitration.  In  leaving  the  meeting  Mr.  A.  Ilowelb  promised  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  work  the  matter  up  among  the  operatoi-s,  and  try 
and  effect  another  meeting  of  the  two  committees.  The  miners'  rep- 
resentatives went  home  and  notified  the  men  of  the  result  of  the  first 
attempt,  and  also  of  a  delegate  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  at  the  same 
place. 

A  full  representation  was  obtained.  John  Pollock,  of  North  Law- 
rence, was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  strongly  advocated 
the  arbitration  project  It  was  finally  carried  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  more  strongly  urgent  on  the  part  of  the  miners, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  ordered  printed  in  the  leading 
journals  of  northern  Ohio.  A  meeting  was  at  last  a  certainty;  the 
operators  appointed  their  committee;  the  place  of  meeting  was  the 
1  ranklin  Coal  Company's  oflSce,  in  the  city  of  Akron.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  coal  producers  were  Messrs.  C.  H.  Clark,  J.  F.  Rhodes, 
E.  G.  Loomis,  A.  K.  Brewster,  J.  P.  Burton,  and  A.  Howells;  the 
committee  formerly  appointed  served  for  the  miners.  The  meeting 
was  organized  with  C.  H.  Clark  chairman  and  John  Pollock  secretary. 

The  day  was  spent  in  exchanging  views,  arranging  plans,  and  resulted 
in  nothing,  the  operators  undoubtedly  lacking  faith  in  the  miners  to 
live  up  to  the  aecision,  if  one  was  agreed  upon.  The  committee 
reported  all  the  transactions  to  the  miners,  and  asked  them  to  stand 
up  and  enforce  the  arbitration  project;  but  all  that  was  ever  done  was 
the  reducing  of  powder  from  $3.50  per  keg  to  $3.25.  The  yeai*  ended 
without  a  change,  and  1878  commenced  wiQiout  a  ripple  to  disturb  the 
peace;  but  in  March  the  "screen,"  like  a  dark  cloud,  showed  itself  in 
the  heavens.  The  Silver  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company  introduced  the 
system  in  their  new  shaft  in  Wayne  County.  Some  of  the  men  work- 
ing there  accepted  the  situation,  whilst  others  left  the  employ  of  the 
company. 

A  mass  meeting  was  called  in  April  at  the  Furnace  Green.  A 
majority  of  the  miners  of  the  Massillon  district  were  present  Strong 
speeches  were  made  denouncing  the  system  and  the  men  that  had 
accepted  it.  In  conclusion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  those 
men  and  promise  them  their  hearty  support  if  they  were  willing  to 
resist  it.  The  committee,  consisting  of  two  old  and  reliable  miners, 
started  for  the  Wadsworth  district  on  the  next  day  and  found  a  feeling 
existing  there  more  bitter  even  than  that  expressed  at  Massillon  against 
the  new  system;  the  transgressors  were  called  to  the  council,  and  before 
leaving  promised  to  stop  work  until  the  screen  system  was  abandoned 
by  the  Silver  Creek  Coal  Company.  It  had  its  effect;  the  coal  com- 
pany, seeing  it  useless  to  right  the  whole  valley,  abandoned,  and  peace 
reigned  once  more.  But  the  leading  men  of  the  lower  end,  seeing  that 
this  was  an  issue  that  would  have  to  come  before  them  some  time,  tried 
to  prepare  for  the  inevitable,  and  to  this  end  called  a  mass  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  miners  under  the  banner  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Labor  Union,  an  organization  that  held  great  power  in  the 
East.  Three  branches  were  established;  but  it  failed  to  thrive,  and 
went  out  of  existence  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

Mattel's  ran  smoothly  on  until  the  2d  day  of  December,  when  a  local 
strike  transpiix^d  at  the  Pigeon  Run  mine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Massillon.  The  operators  or  that  mine  had  been  constantly  complain- 
ing that  they  were  producing  too  much  slack  and  nut  coal  in  comparison 
with  the  lump  coal  shipped,  and  to  save  them  a  portion  of  this  loss  they 
demanded  the  coal  to  be  undermined,  claiming  that  a  great  loss  was 
sustained  in  blasting  the  coal  out  of  the  solid,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  powder  used  in  mining. 

The  miners,  unwilling  to  surrender  the  privilege  of  blasting  the. coal 
as  they  saw  proper,  remonstrated,  and  finally  quit  work  in  order  to 
sustain  the  old  system. 

The  month  of  December  was  spent  in  idleness;  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  resigned  his  position,  and 
another  was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy,  followed  by  a  settlement  on  the 
4th  day  of  January.  Nothing  of  importance  transpired  in  the  valley 
afterwards,  until  the  12th  day  of  May,  when  the  minei-s  of  the  same 
mine  struck  to  have  two  men,  who  had  been  discharged  for  a  refusal 
to  clear  up  a  fall  of  slate,  reinstated,  the  minei*s  claiming  that  the 
demand  made  of  them  bv  the  pit  boss  was  unjust  and  contrary  to  the 
"rules  of  the  valley;"  the  grounds  for  their  discharge  in  the  eyes  of 
the  boss  being  that  they  exercised  considerable  negligence  in  blasting 
their  coal,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  slate.  Considerable  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  among  many  of  the  miners  that  resulted  in  the 
miners  abandoning  the  discfeirged  men  and  offering  to  resume  without 
them. 

The  boss,  not  satisfied  with  this,  went  a  few  steps  further  and  dis- 
charged 16  others  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  instigators  of  the 
trouble.  This  was  the  means  of  uniting  the  miners  to  renewed  effoi-t. 
A  meeting  was  called  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
should  resume  work  until  the  privilege  'was  acceded  to  all.  To  aid 
them  in  the  struggle  the  miners  canvassed  the  valley  and  adjoining 
districts  for  aid.  It  came  freely  and  had  a  telling  effect.  The  super- 
intendent, seeing  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mine  idle  more  than  the  profit 
of  continuing  the  struggle  for  an  indefinite  period  to  get  rid  of  those 
few  men,  surrendered  for  the  time  to  await  this  privilege  in  the  future. 
That  was  again  fourteen  weeks  of  a  strike  that  could,  with  a  little 
judicious  management  on  both  sides,  have  been  avoided. 

But  a  little  close  observation  of  the  affairs  of  the  vallev  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  one  that  unless  there  occurred  a  general  strike  on  an 
average  of  two  years,  things  did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  right;  some 
miners,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  side,  thought  that  a  strike  was  a 
necessary  evil;  but  in  the  end  they  have  proven  to  both  parties  to  have 
been  a  very  expensive  luxury,  giving  all  of  the  advantage  to  places 
where  peace  was  obtained  either  through  tyranny  and  cowardice  or 
where  the  better  system  of  reasoning  difficulties  by  the  power  of  com- 
mon sense  prevails. 

The  peace  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  valley  had  not  been  disturbed 
to  any  extent  by  the  progress  or  termination  of  the  local  strikeat  Pigeon, 
although  at  one  time  trouble  was  imminent.  Many  of  the  men  working 
at  that  mine  prior  to  the  strike  sought  emplovment  at  the  mines  in  the 
district,  and  several  were  employed  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  man- 
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agers  of  the  Pigeon  Run  mine,  who  toward  the  end  remonstrated  with 
the  manager  oi  the  other  mines,  who  finally  consented  to  discharge  all 
of  the  Pigeon  Sun  miners  in  their  employ.  At  this  announcement 
great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  minere,  and  many  were  loud 
m  favor  of  stopping  all  the  mines  that  would  not  allow  them  to  share 
their  work  with  those  who  were  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  would  have 
undoubtedlv  carried  it  out  had  the  discharged  miners  not  interfered, 
honestly  telling  them  that  such  a  course  would  be  useless,  since  they 
intended  to  return  to  their  former  places  of  working  as  soon  as  that 
trouble  was  over.  But  we  must  return  and  write  of  the  general  affairs, 
as  they  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  of  more  importance. 

August  came  and  went;  a  general  feeling  was  manifest  among  the 
miners  of  the  valley  that  an  advance  was  due,  but  all  hung  fire  and 
seemed  to  wait  upon  each  other.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber that  the  Minei*s'  Protective  Association  (numbering  about  400 
in  the  valley)  urgentlj^  requested  their  president,  John  McSride,  to  call 
a  delegate  meetmg  for  that  purpose.  .  He  at  last  issued  a  '*call"  for 
each  mine  to  send  a  representative  to  Clinton  on  the  6th  day  of  Octo- 
ber. It  met  with  a  hearty  response;  men  differed  in  the  amount  to  be 
demanded  from  10  cents  per  ton  to  25  cents.  After  a  harmonious  ses- 
sion it  was  finally — 

''' Resolved^  That  we  request  our  operators  to  advance  the  price  of 
mining  10  cents  per  ton." 

The  preamble  set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  the  minei's'  repre- 
sentatives made  the  request  in  an  intelligent  manner.  The  expii-ation 
of  the  notice  was  on  the  11th,  when  another  delegate  convention  was  to 
be  held  at  the  same  place  to  take  final  action;  when  the  day  came  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  brought  the  joyful  news  that  the  request  was 
complied  with.  After  receiving  the  reports,  the  Question  of  deficient 
work  was  brought  forward  for  discussion;  finally  aemanding  the  defi- 
cient work  paid  according  to  the  scale  drawn  up  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  miners  and  operators  m  1875  to  ^o  into  effect.  Some  of  the  opei-a- 
tors  conceded  it  without  any  hesitation,  but  the  Khodes  Coal  Company, 
whose  mines,  as  a  general  thing,  were  troubled  a  great  deal  with  defi- 
ciency, telegraphed  their  superintendent  to  make  no  further  concessions. 
This,  for  a  few  days,  put  a  damper  on  the  feelings  of  the  minera  of  the 
Massillon  district,  who  finally  decided  to  continue  working  regardless  of 
the  advance  demanded  on  deficiency.  But  the  miners  of  the  upper 
end,  and  the  few  miners  in  the  lower  end  who  were  conceded  the 
demand,  urged  the  matter,  and  succeeded  on  the  1st  of  November  to 
pass  a  motion: 

*'That  we,  the  miners  of  Tuscarawas  Valley,  demand  the  scale  before 
referred  to,  and  all  miners  not  conceded  the  above  ordered  to  suspend 
work." 

Hence,  we  find  at  noon,  Saturday,  November  8,  the  miners  of  the 
Rhodes  Coal  Company,  employing  500  men,  thrown  idle  for  its 
enforcement. 

Southern  Ohio  was  at  this  time  suffering  somewhat  from  a  coal  fam- 
ine, caused  by  the  low  water  in  the  Ohio  River.  The  price  of  coal  went 
up  at  once  to  an  enormous  price  in  Cincinnati.  The  miners  of  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  were  determined  to  profit  by  the  purchasers'  misfortune, 
and  demanded  75  cents  per  ton.  This  spread  like  wildfire  among  the 
miners  of  the  Tuscai*awas  Valley,  and  another  meeting  was  called  on  the 
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12th  of  November  to'f iirtber  advance  the  price  of  mining.  It  resulted 
in  demanding  85  cents  per  ton,  to  go  into  eflfect  on  the  following  Satiu'- 
day,  regardless  of  the  protestations  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
idle  mines,  who  had  failed  to  accomplish  their  demand  for  the  additional 
cent  on  deficient  work.  The  demand  was  made;  the  minei's  of  the 
Akron  and  Wadsworth  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Silver  Creek 
mines,  were  not  allowed  to  stop  a  day  for  its  enforcement.  The  only 
mines  opened  on  that  price  in  the  Massillon  district  were  the  Grove 
Coal  Company's  mine,  south  of  Massillon,  the  Oak  Hill  mines,  4  miles 
north  of  Massillon,  and  the  Burton  Ridgeway  mine  at  North  Lawrence. 
Rumor  was  afloat,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  O.  Young  &  Co. 
had  decided  to  start  up  their  Pigeon  Run  and  Camp  Creek  mines  on 
the  22d,  whilst  the  Massillon  City  Coal  Company  and  the  Sippo  Coal 
Mining  Company  were  ready  to  follow  suit,  had  not  the  news  gone 
abroadthat  another  delegate  meeting  was  called  for  that  day  at  Clinton. 
When  the  delegates  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  arrived  there  they 
found  the  Wadsworth  and  Akron  districts  in  a  turmoil.  Not  satisfied 
with  85  cents  per  ton,  some,  had  gone  home  and  demanded  $1,  whilst 
others  even  demanded  $1.10  per  ton.  This  created  considerable  dissat- 
isfaction; the  representatives  of  the  lower  end,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Oak  Hill  and  Noi-th  Lawrence,  fought  bitterly  against  advanc- 
ing the  price,  but  after  a  wann  session  it  was  decided  to  demand  95 
cents  per  ton  on  the  next  morning,  and  the  mines  not  in  operation  at 
that  price  were  to  be  shut  down  at  once.  To  satisfy  those  wno  opposed 
the  advance  to  95  cents,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  operators  to 
meet  them  and  arbitmteon  the  question,  the  price  settled  by  that  board 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  December.  The  miners^  represent- 
atives consisted  of  J.  McBride,  Bennet  Brown,  W.  A.  Davis,  Hugh 
Hetherington,  and  Edward  Jones. 

Responding,  Mr.  Robert  Rhodes,  on  behalf  of  the  coal  producers, 
stated  their  willingness  to  arbitrate,  but  positively  stated  it  should  be 
on  a  screen  basis.  This,  when  submitted  to  the  miners  of  Massillon  at 
a  mass  meeting,  was  ignored.  This ''  rock  upon  which  they  split"  threw 
1,300  miners  out  of  employment;  the  only  mines  continuing  to  work  in 
the  Massillon  district  were  the  Oak  Hill  and  North  Lawrence  mines, 
employing  about  188  men. 

We  are  now  commencing  on  a  sketch  of  the  bitterest  strikes  in  the 
valley.  Men  were  expectant  and  hopeful  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, thinking  the  opei-ators  would  give  up  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1880,  but  New  Year  came  and  went;  a  convention  of  the  miners  of  the 
State  was  called  for  the  4:th  of  February  to  try  and  make  the  question 
of  weighing  coal  after  screening  a  general  thing  by  inducing  the  miners 
of  the  various  districts  to  make  common  war  agamst  the  system.  The 
coal  producers  of  the  Tuscai-awas  Valley  promised  their  men  that  if 
the  system  was  abandoned  in  other  competing  districts  they  would  be 
satisfied  and  abandon  the  fight.  In  the  meantime  John  McBride  left 
in  search  of  employment  in  the  mining  districts  of  Michigan,  but  he 
was  soon  recjuested  to  return,  to  which  request  he  complied,  and  was 
on  hand  in  time  to  attend  the  mass  meeting  called  at  Massillon  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  State  convention  to  be  held  at  Mansfield.  The  best 
men  available  were  appointed;  nearly  all  had  been  popular  in  some 
labor  struggle  in  the  valley.  At  the  head  of  the  delegation  was  John 
McBride,  a  young  man  of  fair  education,  cool  judgment,  and  in  every 
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manner  capable  of  leading  a  strike.  He  was  af>point43d  chairman  of 
the  miners'  convention  at  Mansfield.  There  were  present  33  repre- 
sentatives from  Tuscarawas  Valley,  Belmont  County,  Mahoning  Valley, 
Shawnee,  Straitsville,  Monday  Creek,  and  Jackson  County.  Several 
imj^ortant  questions  were  brought  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention, the  first  being  the  election  of  a  general  secretary.  William 
A.  Davis,  of  Massillon,  was  appointed  to  that  office. 

The  resolutions,  after  a  lengtny  discussion,  wei'e  adopted,  the  screen 
question  to  a  great  extent  in  opposition  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
Jackson  County  delegates.  When  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  miners  heard 
the  report  of  the  convention  they  were  satisfied  end  hoped  to  come  oat 
victorious  before  the  1st  of  April.  The  general  secretary  commenced 
upon  his  duties  at  once;  the  resolutions  were  ratified  by  the  miners  of 
TiLscai-awas  County ;  they  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  at  Jackson 
County,  Straitsville,  and  Shawnee.  The  screen  qiiestion  was  rejected 
by  the  miners  of  the  two  last-named  places,  they  claiming  that  to  enter 
upon  such  a  struggle  at  that  time  would  bring  nothing  but  defeat  and 
disorganization.  The  other  questions  were  referred  to  the  interstate 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg  on  the  17th  of  March  following. 

When  the  news  was  brought  back  to  Tuscarawas  Valley  it  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  By  this  time  the  Nimisilla  mine  and  Oak  Hill 
mine  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  idle  mines,  adding  about  160  more 
idle  men  to  the  1,300  already  in  the  struggle.  On  the  7th  day  of 
March  a  proposition  of  90  cents  per  ton  ^or  coal  weighed,  after  passing 
over  an  inch  and  one-eighth  screen,  was  submitted  by  the  operators 
through  the  miners'  secretary.  It  was  rejected  by  the  meeting,  but  a 
motion  to  try  and  effect  a  compromise  was  carried.  This  was  the  cause 
of  a  division  in  the  meeting;  those  opposing  were  nearly  all  working, 
and  naturally  opposed  everything  that  woulH  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
their  wages;  wnilst  the  majority  (in  favor  of  a  compromise)  were  those 
who  had  been  in  the  struggle  over  four  months.  When  they  saw  the 
''bulldozing,"  as  they  termed  the  actions  of  the  minority,  they  with- 
drew and  called  a  meeting  for  the  following  Monday,  about  2  miles 
south  of  Massillon,  whilst  the  minority  called  a  meeting  of  themselves 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  at  Fulton,  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  meeting  called  south  of  Massillon  had  a  majority  of  the  idle  miners, 
who  elected  a  committee  to  go  to  Cleveland  and  consult  the  operators 
and  try  and  effect  a  settlement.  Those  chosen  wore  John  McBride, 
D.  J.  Williams,  Thomas  l^eahy,  Valentine  Felix,  and  John  Bearer. 

The  secretary  was  appointed  to  accompany  them.  Whilst  they  were 
at  Cleveland,  in  joint  meeting  with  the  coal  producers,  the  miners  of 
the  upper  end  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Massillon  men,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  working  without  tasting  the  bitters  of  the  strike,  were 
assembled  e/i  masse  at  Fulton,  passing  denunciatory  resolutions  over 
the  actions  of  the  miners  of  Massillon  and  the  committee.  They 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  following  Friday,  and  there  agreed  to 
offer  a  compromise  at  90  cents  per  ton,  but  to  accede  to  no  screen.  It 
was  evident  that  man}-  miners  in  the  valley  hoped  for  great  relief  from 
the  interstate  convention,  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg,  but  the  shrewd  and 
far-seeing  hoped  for  no  immediate  reform  from  that  body,  since  the 
great  issues  to  be  grappled  with  there  were  of  a  general  nature,  and 
would  take  considerable  time  to  work  them  up  to  a  successful  standard. 

After  a  three  days'  session,  the  interstate  convention  adopted  reso- 
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lutions  on  screens,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  Organization  was  discussed  to 
a  great  extent,  but  it  finally  favored  the  secret  organization  K.  of  L., 
where  such  could  be  satisfactorily  founded,  but  an  open  organization 
was  opposed  by  a  great  majority.  The  men  on  strike  were  by  this 
time  suffering  considerably  from  their  long  idleness;  the  miners'  sec- 
retary was  kept  on  the  move  soliciting  aid,  and  met  with  great  success. 
John^McBrido  was  on  duty  daily  at  the  commissary,  receiving  his  share 
of  abuse  for  doing  his  level  best  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  fellow- 
workmen.  As  the  da3^s  moved  slowly  on  it  became  evident  every  day 
that  the  men  could  not  stand  the  pressure  until  the  first  day  of  Auofust. 
In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  neighborhood  was  thrown  into  consider- 
able consternation  by  the  introduction  of  about  125  negroes  to  Silver 
Creek  shaft,  in  Wayne  County;  still  worse,  when  soldiers  were  put  to 
guard  them  when  the  old  hands  had  offered  no  provocation.  It  was 
evident  to  all  by  this  time  that  the  struggle  was  over,  and  only  a 
question  of  a  few  daj'S  when  the  collapse  would  occur.  On  the  20th 
of  May  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Maasillon,  and  the  operators' 
terms  of  85  cents  per  ton  for  coal  weighed  after  passing  over  a  screen 
li  inch  mesh  were  accepted. 

The  experience  of  the  miners  of  Tuscarawas  Valley  with  strikes 
should  teach  them  now  that  local  strikes  are  useless  and  more  detri- 
mental to  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  employers,  and  something  that 
should  be  abandoned;  and,  with  the  advancement  of  the  present  organi 
zation,  let  the  more  intelligent  mode  of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration 
take  its  place. 

The  Ohio  commissioner  proceeds  as  follows: 

The  trouble  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  culminated  when  the  Silver 
Creek  Mining  Company  introduced  colored  men  into  their  mines,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  miners  would  attempt  to  drive  them 
out,  and  on  May  8, 1880,  the  sheriff  of  Wayne  County  telegraphed  the 
governor,  saying: 

^^Keceived  information  from  Cleveland  this  morning  by  telegram 
from  responsible  parties  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  us  before 
to-morrow  morning  by  a  force  of  miners,  some  500  in  number'" — 
and  asking  instructions  how  to  call  for  troops. 

On  the  same  date  a  telegram  was  sent  the  governor  from  Cleveland 
suggesting  that  troops  could  be  sent  sooner  from  Cleveland  or  Mas- 
sillon  than  from  Wooster,  and  ''that  threats  had  been  freely  niade  that 
the  black  men  would  be  driven  away." 

On  the  same  date  the  sheriff  telegraphed  that  he  had  exhausted  all 
civil  remedies,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  militia.  The  governor  in 
response  directed  the  assistant  adjutant-general  and  attorney-general 
to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  that  any  action  taken  might  be  wise 
ana  in  order. 

On  May  9  the  Wooster  company  of  militia  (independent)  were  sworn 
in  as  sheriff's  deputies,  but  were  promptly  relieved  by  tlie  Massillon 
company. 

On  ilay  24  a  companv  from  Medina  relieved  the  Massillon  company, 
and  on  June  11  the  Medina  company  was  ordered  home  and  the  trouble 
declared  at  an  end.  [Fourth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  Ohio,  p.  1155  et  seq.] 
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The  following  account  of  further  troubles  in  the  Ohio  coal  fields  is 
also  taken  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Ohio,  page  1168  et  seq.: 

THE   HOCKING   VALLEY. 

This  valley,  which  now  furnishes  one-third  of  the  coal  produced  in 
the  State,  and  which  promises  alone  in  a  few  yeai's  to  exceed  the  present 
production  of  the  whole  State,  has  during  the  year  1880  been  noticeably 
free  from  strikes  of  any  importance. 

From  1873  to  1879  the  business  was  much  depressed  and  a  large 
amount  of  suffering  entailed  upon  the  mining  employees.  Previous  to 
this  depression  in  ousiness  the  system  in  vogue  as  to  the  paying  of 
miners  was  by  measurement,  so  much  per  yard  or  bushel.  In  1874 
notice  was  given  by  the  employers  that  on  and  after  April  1,  1874, 
miners  would  be  paid  by  the  ton  of  screened  coal,  and  on  that  date  the 
miners  ceased  work,  and  for  three  months  little,  if  any,  coal  was  mined; 
but  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  paying  by  the  ton  for 
screened  coal,  which  system  has  continued  to  this  date.  The  price  for 
mining  coal  since  1873  has  been  as  low  as  40  cents  per  ton. 

In  1879,  when  the  revival  in  the  coal  and  iron  business  commenced, 
the  price  for  mining  was  60  cents  per  ton,  with  about  half  work. 

On  October  1,  1879,  the  price  of  mining  was,  on  demand,  advanced 
to  60  cents  per  ton;  on  November  4  it  was  again  advanced  to  75  cents 
per  ton.  This  price  was  paid  one  week,  when  the  miners  demanded 
an  advance  to  $1  per  ton,  which  was  paid  until  November  22,  when  the 
operators  refused  to  pay  the  price,  and  work  ceased  for  two  weeks. 
This  rapid  increase  in  price  was  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  Hock- 
ing Valley  coal  from  Cincinnati,  caused  by  the  lowness  of  water  in  the 
Ohio  River,  which  prevented  a  supply  of  Pittsburg  coal. 

The  immediate  result  of  paying  |1  per  ton  for  mining  was  an  increase 
of  price  to  consumers  and  a  falling  off  in  demand,  ana  during  the  two 
weeks  the  i>l  per  ton  was  paid  the  miners  worked  only  about  half  time. 

On  December  5, 1879,  the  miners  resumed  work  at  80  cents  per  ton, 
which  price  was  paid  until  July,  1880. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  several  meetings  of  operators,  and  also 
miners,  in  reference  to  prices.  The  following  proposition  for  a  sliding 
scale  was  offered  the  miners  by  the  operators,  to  take  effect  April  1, 
1880: 

''For  the  month  of  April,  G5  cents  per  ton;  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  55  cents  per  ton;  September  and  October,  65  cents;  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  and  February,  75  cents;  March,  1881,  65 
cents;  or  65  cents  the  wnole  year."  • 

On  April  1  the  miners  of  the  valley  met  at  Logan,  Hocking  County, 
and  refused  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  insisted  on  80  cents  per  ton, 
which  was  paid  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  a  reduction  to 
70  cents  per  ton  was  insisted  upon  by  the  operators,  and  the  miners 
ceased  work  for  two  weeks,  when  the  reduction  was  conceded  and  work 
resumed  on  July  28.  The  70  cents  per  ton  continued  as  the  price  until 
October  1,  when  it  was  again  advanced  to  80  cents  per  ton  without 
a  cessation  of  work. 

The  other  troubles  in  the  valley  were  local  in  character. 

On  January  13  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  at  New  Straits- 
ville,  discharged  a  number  of  its  employees,  who,  it  happened,  were  all 
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single  men.  The  company  claimed  the  discharge  was  on  account  of  a 
lessened  demand  for  coal,  and  that  they  had  discriminated  in  favor  of 
men  with  families.  The  miners,  however,  attributed  the  discharge  to 
other  causes;  notably,  that  single  men  did  not  expend  so  much  of  their 
earnings  at  the  store  of  the  commny,  and  that  the  object  was  to  fill 
their  places  with  married  men.  Forty  men  were  discharged.  One 
hundred  others  quit  work  for  four  days,  when  the  discharged  men 
were  reemployed  and  all  resumed  work.  About  the  1st  of  August, 
after  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  mining  from  80  to  70  cents  per  ton, 
the  wages  of  mule  drivers  in  the  mines  were  reduced  from  $2  to  $1.75 
per  day,  resulting  in  a  strike  at  some  of  the  mines  in  Perry  County. 
After  a  few  days  the  matter  was  compromised. 

MINING  MACHINES. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  Straitsvillc  Central  Mining  Company  intro- 
duced in  their  mines  a  machine  worked  by  compressed  air,  to  do  the 
'^ bearing  in"  or  under-cutting  of  the  coal.  The  machines  required 
two  men  to  work  them,  besides  the  miner  to  knock  down  and  load  the 
coal.  The  miners  who  followed  the  machine  were  paid  at  first  35  cents 
per  ton,  when  the  price  paid  for  regular  mining  was  50  cents  per  ton. 

This  price  was  aiterwards  reduced  to  30  cents  per  ton.  When  the 
price  per  ton  for  coal  mining  advanced,  the  miners  following  the 
machines  also  demanded  an  advance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  price 
for  mining  after  the  machine  should  be  three-firbhs  of  the  regular 
mining  price. 

In  August,  1880,  the  company  desired  to  make  a  change,  and  offered 
to  pay  $2  per  day  for  miners  to  follow  the  machine;  the  offer  was 
accepted  bj'^  some  of  the  regular  miners,  but  they  soon  became  dissat- 
isfied, and  a  mass  meeting  of  miners  was  held,  and  the  men  instructed 
to  quit  work,  the  claim  being  that  they  were  working  at  25  per  cent 
below  the  regular  wa^es.  The  company  then  advertised  for  men,  and 
some  25  were  secured!  who  went  to  work.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
miners  in  the  vicinity  neld  a  mass  meeting  at  the  mine  of  the  company; 
the  men  at  work  were  invited  to  attend  and  did  so.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  the  new  men  left  in  a  body,  their  expenses  being 
paid  by  the  miners,  and  the  company  paid  the  price,  three-fifths  of  the 
regular  mining  price,  the  men  being  idle  about  two  weeks. 

In  April,  1880,  mining  machines  were  introduced  at  Longstreth's 
mines,  in  Hocking  County.  In  June,  during  the  dull  season,  the  miners 
claimed  that  the  machines  did  all  the  work,  and  they  were  called  on  to 
sign  a  contract  for  one  year  to  work  for  $45  per  month,  5  per  cent  to 
be  retained  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  They  claimed  a 
miner  could  mine  3i  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which,  at  80  cents  per  ton, 
would  make  them  $70  per  month.  In  August  the  coal  trade  began  to 
brighten,  and  other  miners  were  hired  at  the  regular  terms.  In  Sep- 
tember the  machine  capacity  was  doubled,  miners  being  hired  at  $2 
per  day  to  follow  the  machines,  and  laborers  at  $1.75  to  load  the  coal. 
About  this  time  the  men  following  the  machines  were  induced  to  come 
out  for  the  price  fixed  by  the  miners;  that  is,  three-fifths  of  the  regular 
mining  price.  The  firm  secured  a  number  of  men  to  work  after 
machines,  and  issued  and  posted  the  following  notice: 

*'I  am  employing  good  workmen  to  work  m  my  mines,  at  mining, 
filling  coal,  and  other  work,  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day,  and  now  have  a 
large  force  of  honest,  earnest  men,  who  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
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to  do  my  work,  as  the  pay  is  nearly  double  any  wages  ever  before 
obtained  by  them,  and  for  much  harder  work.  This  method  of  conduct- 
ing my  business  is  preferable  and  pleasant  to  me,  because  my  employees 
wul  never  accuse  me  of  charging  them  exorbitant  prices  for  powder, 
oil,  tools,  or  smithing*,  nor  will  thev  accuse  me  of  stealing  coal  from 
them  by  taking  too  much  weight;  hence  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  farce  of  check  weighman,  as  in  the  old  manner  of  mining.  This 
method  also  prevents  all  causes  for  disputes,  and  tends  to  perpetuate 
friendship  between  employees  and  employer. 

'^Now,  whereas  1  am  doing  a  lawful  and  just  business;  and  whei'eas 
large  numbers  of  miners  formed  into  riotous  mobs  for  unlawful  purposes 
have  recently  visited  my  mines,  where  day  labor  has  been  employed, 
and  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence  and  otherwise  said  day  laborers, 
causing  them  to  leave  their  work:  Now,  therefore,  1  hereby  give  notice 
to  all  miners  and  the  general  public  that  if  such  bodies  of  rioters  make 
their  appearances  on  or  near  my  premises  again  it  shall  be  distinctly 
understood  by  me  and  my  employees  to  be  a  mob  to  commit  violence 
upon  the  person  of  myself  and  employees,  and  upon  our  property; 
hence  all  such  are  herebv  warned  that  they  must  accept  the  consequence 
of  such  or  other  unlawful  procedure.  And  further,  no  committees  of 
one  or  more  persons  will  be  allowed  to  make  the  so-called  frioicUy  vmts 
upon  my  premises. 

'     "T.  LONGSTRETH. 

"LoxGSTRETH,  Ohio,  Septemlev  ^ly  1880.^'^ 

Without  heeding  this  notice  and  warning,  the  miners  met  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  U>  the  dwelling  places  of  the  new  men,  and  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  the  men  to  quit  work,  the  miners  paying  their  expenses 
back  to  the  places  from  which  they  came,  which  was  repoited  to  be 
some  railroad  in  Virginia. 

In  two  days  after,  the  firm  agreed  to  pay  the  three-fifths  of  the 
regular  mining  price  and  work  was  resumed. 

THE   corning  trouble. 

The  building  of  a  railroad  from  Columbus  to  the  Sunday  Creek  Val- 
ley caused  the  opening  of  a  number  of  mines  in  that  valley,  the  coal 
vein  being  the  largest  m  the  State.  The  sinking  of  shafts  anH  the  usual 
preliminary  work  of  opening  mines  was  done  by  the  day  instead  of  by 
the  yard  or  ton,  as  was  customary.  The  minei*s  at  btraitsville  and 
Shawnee  claimed  that  the  plan  of  working  was  really  a  cutting  under 
of  wages,  and  so  persistent  were  they  in  asserting  this  as  a  fact  that 
the  miners  at  Coalton  finally  demanded  to  be  paid  by  the  ton. 

Colored  miners  had  been  introduced,  and  this  was  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  regular  miners. 
The  Ohio  Central  Coal  Company,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
men,  presented  a  contmct,  wnich  was  agreed  to  by  the  colored  miners, 
but  generally  objected  to  by  the  white  miners.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  contract  proposed: 

'*Tho  Ohio  Central  Coal  Company,  of  Corning,  make  the  following 
contract  with  each  miner  employed: 

''It  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between and  the  Ohio 

Central  Coal  Company  as  follows:  The  said hei-eby  agrees 
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to  mine  coal  for  the  said  company  from  the  date  of  this  contract  until 
August  1,  188 — ,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  named. 

''And  the  Ohio  Central  Coal  Company  agi-ees  to  employ  the  said 

during  said  period  if  the  conduct  and  services  of  said 

miner  are  in  all  respects  satisfactor}^  and  will  pay  for  such  services 
according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  aforesaid.  Said  employment 
during  said  period  to  be  govenied  and  regulated  by  the  demand  for 
coal  and  the  capacitj'^  of  the  mine. 

*'And  this  contract  shall  cease  and  determine  whenever  coal  on  the 
car,  at  the  mine,  sells  higher  than  $2  or  lower  than  80  cents  per  ton. 

''1.  The  miner  shall  dig  and  deliver  coal  on  the  car  at  tne  face  of 
room  under  the  direction  of  the  mining  boss,  and  shall  be  paid  for  all 
saleable  coal  du^  and  delivered  as  above,  during  the  montn,  one-half 
the  average  selling  price  on  c*ars  at  the  mine  during  such  month.  The 
distribution  of  nut  and  other  coal  shall  be  in  proportion  to  lutnp  coal 
dug  by  each  miner.  Odd  pounds  less  than  one  hundred  shall  be  counted 
against  waste  and  water. 

"Settlements  with  miners  who  quit  work,  or  are  discharged,  will  be 
at  prices  paid  for  mining  during  the  preceding  month,  and  if  the  miner 
occupies  any  of  the  leased  propertv  of  the  company  he  will  give 
immediate'  possession  thereof,  and  the  balance  will  be  paid  him  only 
after  the  surrender  of  the  possession  of  such  propei-ty. 

*'  2.  Payment. — Miners  will  be  paid  on  the  tnird  Wednesday  of  each 
month  for  all  services  performed  during  the  next  preceding  month. 

*'3.  Check  weighmaster  and  accountant. — Miners  may,  at  their  own 
expense,  Employ  and  put  on  check  weighman  and  accountant  to  ascer- 
tain that  weights  and  accounts  are  cori'ectly  kept,  who  shall  have  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

*'In  witness  whereof  said  parties  have  hereto  subscribed  their  names 
this day  of ,  188—. 


^^  The  Ohio  Central  Coal  Company. '^'^ 

This  proposed  contract  created  a  great  commotion  in  the  Hocking 
Valley,  the  miners  generally  looking  upon  it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  large 
decrease  in  wages.  They  claimed  that  if  minei-s  were  permitted  to 
work  under  it,  that  the  operators  in  Corning  could  reduce  the  price  of 
coal  in  the  cars  at  the  mine  to  80  cents  per  ton,  and  the  miner  would 
be  obliged  to  work  for  one-half  such  price,  or  40  cents  per  ton;  and  as 
the  coal  district  was  a  new  one  that  the  operators  would  readilv  reduce 
coal  in  price  to  secure  a  market,  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Hocking 
Valley  operators  and  miners,  to  hold  their  markets,  must  reduce  prices 
and  wages  the  same  as  at  Coming. 

The  Ohio  Central  Coal  Company  denied  any  such  intention  or  possi- 
ble result.  Their  object  was  to  prevent  possible  trouble  or  strikes 
with  their  miners,  securing  peace  and  prosperity  to  both,  and  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  their  miners,  under  the  contract,  were  receiving  the 
same,  if  not  better  prices,  than  miners  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

At  this  time  there  were  about  100  miners  at  Corning,  with  everv 
prospect  of  a  very  rapid  increase  in  their  numbers.  The  trouble  cul- 
minated when,  on  Saturday,  September  18,  a  large  body  of  miners 
from  Shawnee  and  New  Straitsville  congregated  at  or  near  the  mines 
at  Corning,  remaining  there  all  night,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  meet- 
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ing  with  the  colored  men  who  were  working  under  the  contract.  The 
sheriflf  of  the  county  was  called  on,  and  called  out  a  company  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State,  which  was  located  at  New  Lexington. 

The  company  immediately  went  on  duty,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  became  so  threatening  that  the  sheriff  telegraphed  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  two  more  companies,  which  were  immediately  sent  from 
Columbus.  Before  their  arrival  at  Corning  the  miners'  conmiittee 
were  in  conference  with  the  superintendent,  and,  it  not  beine  satisfac- 
tory, the  mass  of  miners  made  a  rush  for  the  mine  at  which  the  colored 
men  were  employed  and  were  met  by  the  New  Lexington  militia,  and 
in  the  mel^e  tnree  miners  were  wounded,  and  all  retired.  An  hour  or 
two  later  the  Columbus  militia  arrived,  and  no  further  rioting  occurred. 
Militia  were  kept  at  the  mine  until  October  3,  when  they  were  ordered 
home,  all  danger  of  another  outbreak  having  been  allayed  by  the  coal 
company  withdrawing  the  contract  and  agreeing  to  pay  the  Hocking 
Valley  prices. 

The  miners  claimed  that  they  entertained  not  a  particle  of  animosity 
to  the  colored  miners  because  of  their  color,  and  the  fact  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  contract  ended  the  trouble  is  proof  of  their  assertion. 

THE   COALTON   TROUBLE. 

The  new  coal  field  of  Jackson  County,  known  as  Coalton,at  the  then 
terminus  of  the  Dayton  and  Southeastern  Railroad,  and  also  of  the 
Springfield  Southern  Railroad,  had  employed  in  it  some  300  minei^ 
wno,  m  July,  1880,  were  paid  the  same  price  for  mining  as  was  paid 
in  the  Hocking  Valley,  80  cents  per  ton.  The  price  for  mining  had 
fluctuated  according  as  prices  were  paid  in  Ihe  Hocking  Valley,  com- 
mencing with  50  cents  per  ton  and  advancing  as  high  as  $1  per  ton. 
After  the  price  for  mining  in  the  Hocking  Valley  had  been  reduced 
from  80  to  70  cents  per  ton  (July  28)  some  of  the  operators  at  Coalton 
gave  notice,  on  August  1,  that  the  price  for  minmg  after  that  date 
would  be  70  cents.  To  this  the  miners  demurred,  claiming  that  the 
Hocking  Valley  price  should  not  govern  them,  as  their  coaiwas  only 
4  feet  (or  less)  thick,  about  half  that  in  the  Hocking  Valley.  A  strike 
was  the  result  at  all  the  mines  but  four,  which  continued  to  pay  80 
cents  per  ton.  The  strike  continued  three  weeks  without  any  unusual 
demonstmtions. 

Within  this  time  Patterson  &  Co.  had  secured  the  services  of  23  men, 
and  were  getting  out  considerable  coal  with  a  possibility  of  defeating 
the  strikers,  when,  on  the  night  of  August  26,  some  forty  men  visited 
the  places  of  abode  of  the  men  who  were  working,  and  exacted  from 
them  a  promise  (some  say  an  oath)  not  to  mine  any  more  coal  at  70 
cents  per  ton.  There  was  no  violence  to  persons  or  property  further 
than  exacting  the  promise  not  to  work. 

The  next  oay,  August  27,  the  following  tclegi*ams  were  exchanged: 

Jackson,  Ohio,  Angmt  27^  1880. 
Chakles  Foster, 

Governor  of  the  State: 
Riot  at  Coalton,  this  county.     A  large  body  of  masked  men  at  mid- 
night invaded  the  village;  took  many  men  from  their  beds;  comoelled 
them  to  take  an  oath  not  to  dig  coal,  and  to  leave  the  neigh bornood, 
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and  violated  the  laws  in  various  ways.  There  is  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion the  laws  will  be  resisted,  and  further  riot  and  damage  will  be  done; 
that  the  rioters  have  threatened  to  return  hundreds  strong,  and  that 
the  aid  of  the  State  is  necessarj^  to  hold  the  peace. 

Patterson  &  Co. 

Wm.  Pimlott. 

J.  H.  Wilson. 

Moses  Morgan. 

T.  M.  Jones. 

I  have  examined  the  above  and  find  it  to  be  the  truth  that  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

E.  T.  Jones, 
Sheriff  Jackson  County, 

Samuel  B.  Smith,  assistant  adjutant-general,  replied  as  follows: 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  August  ^7,  1880. 
John  P.  Patterson, 

Coalton^  Jackson  County^  Ohio. 
Governor  can  not  recognize  call  for  troops  except  from  sheriff.    Sher- 
iff must  first  exhaust  his  own  resources,  and  state  that  he  is  unable  to 
protect  persons  and  property  with  any  posse  or  force  at  his  command. 

S.  B.  Smith, 

A.  A.  G. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  no  further  trouble  having  occun*ed,  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  were  sent: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  28^  1880. 
Patterson  &  Co., 

Coalton^  Ohio. 
The  O.  N.  G.  are  subject  to  legal  call  only.     When  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  will  officially  state  that  he  is  unable  with  any  posse  or  force  at 
his  command  to  protect  persons  and  property,  substantially  in  the  foim 
I  gave  you,  the  governor  will  promptly  respond  to  such  a  call. 

S.  B.  Smith, 

A.  A.  O. 

Jackson,  Ohio,  August  28^  1880. 
Governor  Charles  Foster: 

There  is  reasonable  apprehension  of  trouble  at  Coalton,  this  county. 
I  have  no  force  or  posse  at  my  command  sufficient  to  protect  persons 
and  property  at  this  place,  and  desire  immediate  executive  assistance. 
Please  send  one  company  troops. 

E.  T.  Jones, 
Sheriff  Jackson  County. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  S8,  6  jp.  m.^  1880. 
CaA.  J.  C.  Entrekin, 

ChiUicotKe^  Ohio: 
Send  Co.  A  to  Coalton  immediately,  with  tents  and  ammunition. 
Instruct  captain  to  contract  for  subsistence,  and  report  ior  orders  to 
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E.  T.  Jones,  sheriff  of  Jackson  County.     Have  telegraphed  Gimperling 
for  transportation.     Report  action  taken  and  when  company  will  start 
By  orcler  of  the  governor: 

S.  B.  Smith, 

A.  A,  G. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  6 p.  ?n.,  Augmt  28^  1880, 
E.  T.  Jones, 

Sherif  Jackson  County^  Ohio: 
Have  ordered  Chillicothe  company  to  report  to  3^ou  at  Coalton  as  soon 
as  possible. 

S.  B.  Smtfh, 

A.  A.  G, 

The  Chillicothe  company  arrived  at  Coalton  on  Sunday  morning, 
August  29,  and  remained  until  September  6,  when  they  were  relieve 
by  a  company  from  Dayton,  who  remained  on  duty  until  September  18. 
On  September  11  Patterson  &  Co.  posted  a  notice  at  their  mine  that  on 
and  after  September  13  they  woula  j)ay  75  cents  per  ton  for  mining,  or 
6  cents  above  the  Hocking  Valley  price.  This  was  accepted  as  a  com- 
promise by  the  miners,  the  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  Septem- 
ber 15,  1881,  and  within  the  following  week  the  other  mines  i-esumed 
operations  on  similar  terms.  The  strike  had  continued  between  six 
and  seven  weeks. 

During  the  time  the  troops  were  at  Coalton  the  residents  in  and 
about  that  place,  other  than  miners,  claimed  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  presence  of  the  troops — an  opinion  held  by  many,  if  not  all,  the 
troops  themselves.  The  striking  minere  had  many  of  them  left  the 
region  temporarily,  and  the  citizens  prepared  a  petition  to  the  gov- 
ernor, asking  that  the  troops  be  sent  home.  The  sheriff,  however,  did 
not  entertain  such  an  opinion,  as  the  following  telegram  to  the  gov- 
ernor evidences: 

"Jackson,  Ohio,  AxLgust  30^  1880. 
"  His  Excellency  Charles  Foster, 

"  Governor  of  Ohio: 
''The  Sill  Guards,  Captain  Hamilton,  are  now  on  duty  at  Coalton. 
At  present  the  strikers  are  quiet,  but  a  strong  feeling  of  lawlessness 
exists  among  them.  They  seem  determined  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  any  minei*s  save  such  as  belong  to  the  Miners'  Union.  The  trouble 
culminating  in  the  midnight  riot,  already  reported,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  those  employees  who  are  not  members  of  the  Miners' 
Union,  and  who  are  willing  to  labor  provided  they  can  be  protected. 
Upon  Saturday  evening,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  militar^^,  excite- 
ment ran  high,  threats  of  burning  and  violence  were  freely  made,  and 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  an  outbreak  of  a  serious  character;  but 
it  having  been  ascei-tained  that  the  military  was  approaching,  quiet 
was  in  a  great  measure  restored.  It  is  feared  that  this  lawlessness  is 
encouraged,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  persons  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  strikers,  as  there  is  some  talk  of  petitioning  your  excel- 
lency to  remove  the  troops.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
troops  should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  hei-e  some  weeks;  how 
long  can  not  now  oe  determined. 

'^E.  T.  Jones, 
'^ Sherif  of  Jachtbn  County^  Ohio.^'* 
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In  the  following  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  the 
information  given  in  the  preceding  pages  in  regard  to  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  occurring  prior  to  the  year  1881 — the  beginning  of  the  regular 
investigation  by  this  Bureau.  This  has  been  rendered  difficult  by  the 
incompleteness  and  the  general  character  of  the  information  afforded 
by  the  published  works  consulted,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  material 
was  so  very  general  in  its  nature  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  summa- 
rization. In  such  cases  notes  have  been  made  indicating  the  tenor  of 
the  information  given  in  the  collated  text.  A  few  duplications  may 
also  have  occurred  despite  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all 
such,  but  if  any  have  occurred  they  are  so  few  as  not  seriously  to  affect 
the  general  result,  and  the  great  weakness  of  the  summary  must  lie  in 
the  other  direction — that  of  incompleteness. 

SJMMARY  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  OCCURRING  PRIOR  TO  1881. 


Number 
of  strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Causes. 

Results. 

Years. 

Relating 
towages. 

Other 
causes. 

Un- 
known. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

J^^^l^'known. 

1741 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

8 

4 
ell 
9 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
8 
4 
1 

e2 

5 

1 

/6 

6 
18 
18 

8 

1 
8 
hS 
9 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1796 

1 

1 

1798 

1799 

1 

1803 

................ 

1 
1 
1 

1805 

1809 

2 

1 



1 

1815 

1 

1 

1817 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1821 

1 

1 

1822 

1 

::::::::i:::::::: 

1 

18*25-1830 

1827 

1 

1 

1 

1829 

1 



1 

1830-1831 

1832 

S 
2 

1 
6 
4 

1  1            2 

1833 

1 
3 

4 
5 
2 

I 

1 
2 
4 
8 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 

1 

1 
3 
4 
5 

1 

1 

1834 

1 

1835 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1836 .     .. 

4 

1837 

.. . 

1 

1838 

1 

1839 

i 

1 



i' 

1 

IJMO .  .. 

2 
1 

1 

1842 

1 

1M3 

d2 
2 
3 

1 

1814 

1 

1845 

1 

1 

1846 

1 
1 

3 
1 
3 

1847 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1848 

1849 

lax) 

1 

3 

1850-51 

1851 

1 
3 

11 
11 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

3' 

1 

I 

1 

1852 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 

i" 

1 

1853 

3 

1854 

9  1              1 

1855 

1  [ 
1 

1856 

1857 

2 

7 
6 
2 

1 

1 

1 
8 
4 

2 

1858 

i" 

4 
4 
2 

1 

1859 

1860 



a  Frequent  small  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours;  some  succeeded,  others  failed. 

b  Several  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours;  generally  unsuccessful. 

c  A  number  of  other  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours;  successful. 

d  These  strikes  only  in  part  succc«»sful. 

e  Many  other  strikes  on  questions  of  wages  and  hours;  some  successful. 

/Various  other  strikes.  01  which  both  causes  and  results  are  unknown. 

//Many  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours,  generally  unsuccessful. 

h  Other  strikes  ou  questions  of  wages;  only  a  few  successful. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  OCCURING  PRIOR  TO  1881— Concluded. 


Number 
of  strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Causes. 

Results. 

Years. 

Relating 
towages. 

Other 
causes. 

Un- 
known. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Failed. 

Un- 
known. 

1861 

2 

aS 

616 

7 

cb 

9 

9 

d87 

10 

9 

24 

10 

/78 

26 

20 

29 

82 

47 

A40 

»51 

i818 

1 
3 
8 
7 
2 
4 
3 
69 
4 
6 
12 
8 
64 
12 
13 

1 

1 
8 
6 

1 

1S62 

1863 

6 

2 

3 

4 
6 
2 
8 
6 
22 
9 
6 
19 
6 
66 
14 
11 

2 

1864 .         . .           

J 

1866 

1 
3 
3 
18 
6 
1 
5 
2 

ii' 

4 

2 
2 
3 

8* 

7 

i4* 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

28 

1 

1 

3 

«8 

12 

eS 

eb 

2* 

2i' 

i' 

2 

1 

4' 

2 

1866 

2 

1867 

2 

1867-1876 

16 

1868 

1869 

2 

1870 

1871 

1871-1875 

1872 

s 

1873 

1873-1876                                .   .     .. 

1874 

19 
23 
22 
35 
21 
46 
617 

3 
3 
4 
9 
10 
6 
146 

6 
3 
6 
3 
9 

5i* 

4 
6 
3 

c9 
6 

14 
169 

3 

4 
2 
1 
8 
6 
86 

17 
16 
22 
29 
12 
24 
227 

4 

1876 

3 

1876 

5 

1877 

8 

1878 

IS 

1879 

7 

1880 

332 

Total 

1,491 

1,089 

278 

124 

316 

164 

683 

438 

a  Many  successful  strikes  for  increase  of  wages. 

6  Many  other  strikes  in  various  industries. 

c  Numerous  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  against  reduction  of  wages:  generally  unsuccessful. 

d These  strikes  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  order  of  Sons  of  Vulcan. 

cOne  of  these  only  partly  successful. 

/These  strikes  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 

a  Many  strikes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  this  period. 

h  Other  strikes  In  this  year,  notably  in  the  iron  industry. 

i  Various  other  strikes  during  latter  part  of  1879. 

j  There  were  only  762  strikes  and  lov*kouts  reported  for  this  year,  but  for  purposes  of  classification, 
by  causes  and  results,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  as  a  basis  the  total  number  of  causes  reported. 
See  the  collated  text  for  1880,  pp.  781,  782. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
STRIKES  AHB  LOCKOXTTS  IS  FOREIGN  COXnTTEIBS. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  are  being  regularly  collected  and 
published  by  Government  bureaus  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  The  statistics  for 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  Italy  are  published  in  the 
form  of  annual  reports,  and  those  for  Belgium  and  Canada  from  month 
to  month.  The  statistics  for  Denmai-k  are  published  annually  in  brief 
form  in  the  statistical  yearbook,  and  a  detailed  report  for  three  years 
has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  special  report.  In  Switzerland 
statistics  of  labor  disputes  have  been  published  since  1887  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  Swiss  federation  of  labor 
(a),  but  these  reports  hardly  have  the  same  standing  as  Government 
publications. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  been  collecting  statistics  of  labor 
disputes  since  1891.  The  reports  for  the  years  1891  and  1892  were 
published  by  the  Government  (J),  but  not  for  general  distribution. 
The  figures  for  these  years  presented  in  this  chapter  were  obtained 
from  Volume  XI  of  the  Foreign  Reports  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  original  publications  not  being  available.  The  report  for 
1893  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  monthly  statisti- 
cal bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of 
commerce  (<?).  The  report  for  1894  was  the  first  that  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Aus- 
tria (rf),  a  decree  of  the  imperial  ministry  of  commerce  dated  Decem- 
ber 7,  1893,  requiring  the  publication  annually  of  such  statistics.  In 
1898  a  special  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  created  in  Austria  by 

a  Rapport  Annuel  du  Comite-Directeur  de  la  F^^ration  Ouvri^re  Suisse  et  du  Sec- 
i^'tariat  Ouvrier  Suisse. 

6  Zusammenstellung  der  in  den  Jahren  1891  und  1892  stattgefundenen  Arbeits- 
einstellungen  im  Gewerbebetriebe. 

cBeiiage  der  stadstischen  Monatschrift,  1894.  Heraupgegeben  vom  Statistischen 
Departement  im  k.  k.  Handelsministenum. 

dDie  Arbeitseinstellungen  im  Gewerbebetriebe  in  Oesterreich  wahrend  dea  Jahrea 
1894.     HerauQgegebeu  vom  Statistischen  Departement  im  k.  k.  Handelsmini.^terium. 
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imperial  decree,  and  the  work  of  collecting  and  publishing  strike  and 
lockout  statistics  was  transferred  to  this  bureau.  The  report  for  1897 
(a),  published  in  1899,  was  the  first  to  appear  under  this  new  regime* 
The  reports  for  the  years  1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  do  not  cover  disputes 
in  the  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining  industries.  Since  1898,  how- 
ever, the  mining  industiy  has  been  included,  and  the  report  for  that 
year  contains  not  only  the  detailed  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  mining  industry  for  the  years  1894  to  1898,  but  also  a  summary  of 
all  strikes  and  lockouts  for  these  years,  with  the  statistics  of  mine 
disputes  included. 

As  now  published,  the  Austrian  reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts 
contain  a  series  of  six  tables,  showing  (1)  strikes  for  the  current  year 
according  to  geographical  distribution;  (2)  strikes  according  to  indus- 
tries; (3)  a  general  summary  of  strikes;  (4)  comparative  figures  for  a 
series  of  years  beginning  with  1894;  (5)  details  of  each  individual 
strike  during  the  current  year,  and  (6)  details  of  each  individual  lock- 
out. The  tables  are  preceded  by  an  explanatory  and  descriptive 
analysis,  with  charts  showing  fluctuations.  Appendices  contain  brief 
reviews  of  industrial  conditions,  tables  showing  contributions  of  trade 
unions  in  aid  of  strikes,  and  copies  of  papers  and  documents  relating 
to  the  strikes  and  lockouts  reported.  The  statistics  relate  to  the 
crown  lands  represented  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Parliament,  namely, 
Bohemia,  Bukowina,  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria,  Kustenland,  Mora- 
via, Styria,  Galicia,  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  Silesia,  Carinthia,  Salzburg, 
Carniola,  and  Dalmatia.  The  data  for  the  statistics  are  obtained  from 
the  local  authorities  who  are  furnished  with  blank  schedules  of  inquiry 
prepared  by  the  Austrian  labor  bureau  and  distributed  through  the 
ministry  of  commerce  and  the  ministry  of  agriculture.  These  local 
authorities  obtain  the  information  from  the  employers  and  employees 
concerned  and  also  by  personal  investigation.  The  reports  thus  far 
published  cover  labor  disputes  during  the  years  1891  to  1900,  inclusive. 

In  Belgium  statistics  of  strikes  have  been  collected  and  published 
monthly  by  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  since  January,  1896,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  April  12,  1895,  which  created  this  bureau,  and 
which  requires  the  publication  of  such  information  in  its  monthly 
bulletin.  The  data  published  each  month  consist  of  statistical  tables 
showing  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  strike,  the  locality, 
number  of  establishments  and  strikers  involved,  the  occupations  of  the 
latter,  and  the  causes  and  results,  together  with  a  brief  analysis.  As  the 
statistics  have  not  been  published  in  annual  summary  form,  they  could 
not  be  used  in  the  present  report. 

a  Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  im  Gewerbebetriebe  in  Oesterreich 
wahrend  dee  Jahres  1897.  Herausgegeben  vorn  k.  k.  arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  im 
Handelsministerium. 
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Canada  has  likewise  published  in  similar  form,  since  October,  1900, 
statistics  of  labor  disputes  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Gazette,  issued  by 
the  Canadian  department  of  labor.  As  these  statistics  have  not  been 
published  in  summary  form,  they  could  not  be  used  in  this  report. 

In  Denmark  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  collected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897,  in  compliance  with  a  law  passed 
December  16,  1895.  The  statistics  have  been  published  in  brief  form 
each  year  in  the  statistical  yearbook  of  Denmark.  In  1901  the  data 
for  the  three  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  were  published  collectively 
in  a  more  detailed  form  in  a  report  of  the  Danish  statistical  bureau,  (a) 
This  report  contains  an  analysis  and  summaries  of  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, copies  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry,  and  details  of  each  individual 
strike  and  lockout  occurring  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  The  principal 
facts  shown  are  the  number,  time,  duration,  causes,  and  results  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  the  number  and  location  of  establishments 
involved,  the  number  and  occupations  of  persons  affected,  wage  loss, 
assistance  received,  and  cases  of  arbitration. 

In  France  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  strikes  was 
begun  by  the  Fi'ench  bureau  of  labor  immediately  upon  its  organiza- 
tion, October  1,  1891.  Since  1860  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
minister  of  commerce  and  industry  to  obtain  reports  of  strikes  from 
the  prefects  of  the  departments.  In  1885  a  circular  calling  for  such 
reports  and  specifying  the  points  to  be  covered  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  prefects,  but  the  returns  received  were  veiy  incomplete  and  were 
not  published,  except  that  the  statistics  contained  in  report  of  the 
French  bureau  of  labor  for  the  j-ears  1890  and  1891,  published  in 
1892,  (J)  were  compiled  largely  from  the  data  thus  obtained.  On  No- 
vember 20,  1892,  a  new  circular  was  addressed  to  the  prefects  of  the 
departments  by  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  calling  upon 
them  to  report  by  letter  or  telegram  whenever  a  strike  was  declared, 
and  at  its  close  to  complete  a  schedule  of  inquiry  furnished  by  the 
labor  bureau  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  first 
report  prepared  from  data  thus  obtained  was  for  the  year  1892.  This 
method  of  collecting  information  has  been  followed  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  scope  of  the  reports  as  far  as  they  relate  to  strikes  has 
been  practically  the  same  since  they  first  began  to  be  published.  They 
cover  strikes  in  all  industries,  including  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
mining.     Beginning  with  1893  {c)  they  also  contain  information  relat- 

aStrejker  og  Lock'outs  i  Danmark  1897-1899.  Statistiske  Meddelelser,  fjerde 
Riekke,  ottende  Bind,  fjerde  Heefte. 

frStatistique  des  Graves  survenues  en  France  pendant  lea  annees  1890  et  1891. 

cStatistique  des  Graves  et  des  Recours  H  la  CJonciliation  et  il  TArbitrage  survenues 
pendant  i'ann^e  1893. 
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ing  to  the  results  obtained  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  law 
of  December  27,  1892,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  (a) 

The  French  reports  on  strikes,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  as  now 
published  contain,  in  addition  to  an  introduction  and  analysis,  detailed 
tables  showing  for  each  year  the  facts  collected  for  each  strike  and 
lockout  arranged  by  industries;  a  detailed  table  showing  for  each 
occupation  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes;  summary  tables  showing 
the  results  of  strikes  by  industries,  by  causes,  by  causes  and  industries, 
and  b}^  months;  the  number,  dui*ation,  and  results  of  strikes  aecoi*ding 
to  the  number  of  persons  taking  part;  the  number  and  i*esult  of  strikes 
according  to  their  duration;  tables,  maps,  and  charts  showing  the 
distribution  of  strikes  by  departments;  th«  proportion  of  strikes  to  the 
total  working  population,  and  detailed  accounts  of  all  cases  where  the 
law  of  December  27,  1892,  regarding  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
titide  disputes  was  applied.  The  report  for  1899  contains  a  series  of 
eight  tables  giving  a  recapitulation  of  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1899.  The  reports  thus  far  published  cover 
labor  disputes  occurring  during  the  years  1890  to  1900,  inclnsive. 

The  Gennan  Government  did  not  begin  the  collection  of  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  until  1899.  The  reports  cover  disputes  in  all 
the  States  comprising  the  German  Empire.  They  relate  to  disputes  in 
industrial  occupations — that  is,  in  all  industries  exclusive  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  scientific,  literary,  and  fine-art  pursuits,  and  the 
military.  State,  communal,  and  ecclesiastical  service.  The  returns  are 
published  quarterly  in  summary  form  in  the  quarterly  journal  of  the 
imperial  statistical  bureau  (b)  and  the  detailed  statistics,  summary, 
and  analysis  are  published  for  the  year  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
report.  ((?)  The  information  is  obtained  from  the  local  police  authori- 
ties, who  are  required  to  make  a  report  after  each  strike  or  lockouton 
blank  schedules  furnished  by  the  impeiial  statistical  bureau.  In  this 
bureau  the  files  of  newspapers  and  trade  journals  are  also  consulted  in 
order  to  catch  any  disputes  that  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  local 
police  authorities.  The  reports  contain  (1)  an  analysis  and  sununary 
tables  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts,  (2)  copies  of  the  schedules  of 
inquii-y,  and  (3)  tables  showing  in  detail,  by  locality  and  industry  for 
each  dispute,  the  dui-ation,  number  of  establishments  affected  and  their 
employees,  number  of  strikers  and  others  thrown  out  of  employment, 
causes,  results,  manner  of  settlement,  etc.  The  i-eports  thus  far  pub- 
lished cover  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

a  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  No.  25, 
pp.  854-856.  ' 

6  Vierteljahrshefte  znr  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs. 

cStreiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1899.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statia- 
tischeu  Amt. 
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In  Great  Britain  statistics  covering  labor  disputes  for  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  published  since  1888  in  the  forai  of  annual 
reports  by  the  labor  department  of  the  British  board  of  trade,  {a) 
The  report  for  1888  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  those  for  subsequent 
years,  and  the  data  for  that  year  have  not,  therefore,  been  used  in  the 
present  report.  A  number  of  important  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  method  of  presentation  of  these  statistics; 
which  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  data  for  the  entire  period 
impossible.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  reports,  from  1888  to  1893,  strikes 
and  lockouts  were  considered  separately  in  many  of  the  important 
statistical  tables,  while  in  later  yesLVs  they  are  shown  together  under 
the  general  term  of  disputes.  From  1888  to  1896  all  strikes  and  lock- 
outs that  were  reported  to  the  department  were  included  in  the  com- 
pilations, but  beginning  with  1897  disputes  involving  less  than  ten 
persons,  or  resulting  in  less  than  one  day's  stoppage  of  work  are  not 
considered,  except  where  the  aggregate  duration  of  a  dispute  exceeds 
one  hundred  working  days.  Other  changes  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
form  of  notes  to  the  tables  and  in  the  text  of  the  analysis.  The  work 
of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  in 
charge  of  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  labor  department  of  the 
British  board  of  trade.  The  information  is  obtained  largely  by  corre- 
spondence. When  the  existence  of  a  dispute  is  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  department  from  any  source,  schedules  of  inquiry  are  sent 
out  to  the  parties  concerned.  Preliminary  information  is  published 
monthly  in  the  Labor  Gazette.  The  annual  reports  as  now  published 
contain  (1)  a  detailed  statement,  showing  for  each  dispute  beginning 
during  the  year,  the  locality,  number  of  establishments  involved, 
number  and  occupations  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  cause  or 
object  of  dispute,  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  result;  (2)  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  year;  (3)  comparative  data  for  a  series  of  years; 
(4)  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  (5)  statis- 
tics of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  (6)  the  text  of  certain  agreements 
terminating  trade  disputes.  The  annual  reports  thus  far  published 
cover  the  years  1888  to  1900,  inclusive. 

In  Italy  strike  and  lockout  statistics  have  been  published  annually 
since  1892  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Italian  ministry  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce.  The  first  report  {b)  covers  data  for 
the  years  1879  to  1891,  and  for  a  few  months  in  1878.  No  changes  of 
any  importance  have  been  made  in  the  subject-matter  considered  or 

a  Report  by  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

b  Statistica  degli  Scioperi  avvenuti  nelP  Industria  e  nell'  Agricoltura  durante  gli 
anni  dal  1884  al  1891.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Birezione 
generale  della  Statistica. 
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method  of  presentation  since  that  time.  The  information  is  obtained 
from  the  prefects  of  the  provinces  on  schedules  of  inquiry  furnished 
by  the  Italian  bureau  of  statistics.  The  data  cover  strikes  in  all  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  occupations.  As  now  published  the  annual 
reports  contain  (1)  detailed  tables  showing  for  each  strike  and  lockout 
the  locality,  number  and  occupation  of  strikers  and  persons  locked 
out,  the  cause  or  object,  result,  duration,  total  working  days  lost,  and 
whether  the  dispute  was  accompanied  by  violence;  (2)  descriptive 
notes  of  each  strike  and  lockout;  (3)  summary  tables  showing  strikes 
by  duration,  number  of  strikers,  causes,  results,  working  days  lost, 
etc.,  and  (4)  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  in  obtaining  the 
information.  The  annual  reports  thus  far  published  contain  strike 
data  for  the  years  1878  to  1899,  inclusive. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  the  statistics  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  contained  in  the  earlier  reports  of  labor  disputes  in  the 
various  countries  are  necessarily  less  complete  than  those  for  later 
years,  and  the  scope  and  method  of  presentation  have  changed  in  some 
instances  from  time  to  time.  Besides,  the  ground  covered  varies  in 
the  different  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  the  industries  included. 
These  variations  in  the  character,  scope,  and  method  of  presentation  of 
the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  various  countries  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  study  of  the  analysis  and  summary  tables 
which  follow. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria,  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Austrian  Government  previously  mentioned, 
cover  labor  disputes  occurring  in  the  various  industrial  occupations 
from  1891  to  1900  in  the  crown  lands  represented  in  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament. While  the  Austrian  reports  for  the  years  1891  to  1897  do  not 
include  the  mining  industry  in  the  statistical  presentations,  the  reports 
for  1898  to  1900  contain  summary  statistics  for  each  year  beginning 
with  1894  which  include  statistics  for  the  mining  industry.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  present  a  series  of  compai*ative  figures  for  the 
years  1894  to  1900.  In  the  Austrian  reports  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
considered  separately  in  all  the  tabulations,  and  the  same  has  been  done 
in  the  present  compilation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  summary  of  all  the  important  facts  pub- 
lished in  relation  to  strikes  in  Austria  during  the  years  1891  to  1900: 
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STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1801  TO  1900. 


Year. 

ToUl 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Strikes  ordered  or  assisted 
by  labor  organizations. 

Total  estab- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

rWled. 

Yes,         \         No. 

llslunents. 

1891(a).... 
1892(a).... 
1893(a).... 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

5104 
101 
172 
172 
209 
805 
246 
256 
311 
303 

23 
26 
83 
43 
66 
64 
43 
4H 
48 
61 

26 
29 
55 
48 
52 
111 
91 
105 
140 
136 

61 
46 
84 
81 
101 
130 
112 
102 
123 
106 

61 
109 

81 
103 
121 
181 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

125 
148 
196 
166 
162 
190 
172 

1,916 

1,519 

1,207 

2,642 

874 

1,499 

851 

885 

1,880 

1,003 

Total(d) 

6  2,178 

445  j               793 

936                  e663  |            el,148 

13,626 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikera.in  strikes  which— 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

New 
em- 

strike. 

Aggregate  days  of  work  lost— 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

By  strik- 
ers. 

By  other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Total. 

1891(a).... 
1892(a).... 
1893(a).... 
1894........ 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

14,025 
14,123 
28,120 
67,061 
28,652 
66,234 
38,467 
89,658 
M,76a 
105,128 

5^1 
(c) 

(c) 

6,133 

3,669 

8,046 

6,034 

8,315 

5,694 

4,891 

(c) 
c) 

5»,019 
17,390 
41,597 
18,391 
26,356 
89,421 
89,921 

i 

85,909 
7,593 

21,591 

14,042 
9,987 
9,748 

10,316 

(c) 

Ic) 

(c) 
7,562 
2,062 
8,473 
2,868 
6,458 
6,874 
7,737 

c) 

(C) 

2,175 
1,073 
1,389 
1,565 
1,343 
1,115 
4,346 

i 

796,721 
800,848 
899,939 
868,096 
823,619 
1,029,937 
3,483,963 

c) 
cS 

100;812 
25,261 
87,946 
83,392 
29,254 
106,248 
191,753 

247,076 
150,992 
518,511 
896,038 
826,609 
937,884 
401,488 
862,878 
1,186,185 
8,675,716 

Total(d) 

/456,281 

632,682 

c258,095 

€109,186 

«34,524  <rl3,006 

<;7,201,623!  «524,166 

8,642,367 

a  Not  including  strikes  in  the  mining  industry. 

6 Including  4  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Not  including  strikes  in  the  mining  industry  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

e  Not  including  data  for  1891, 1892.  and  1893. 

/Including  56,268  strikers  the  results  for  whom  were  not  reported. 

During  the  ten-year  period  covered  by  the  table,  2,178  strikes  were 
reported,  involving  13,626  establishments,  456,231  strikers,  and 
resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  8,642,367  Working  days.  Of  2,174  strikes 
for  which  the  results  were  known,  445,  or  20.47  per  cent,  succeeded, 
793,  or  36.48  per  cent,  succeeded  partly,  and  936,  or  43.05  per  cent, 
failed. 

During  the  seven-year  period  from  1894  to  1900  for  which  com- 
parable statistics  have  been  published,  1,801  strikes  were  reported. 
These  affected  8,984  establishments,  involved  399,963  strikers  and 
34,524  other  employees  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of 
strikes,  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  7,201,623  working  days  by  strikers 
and  524,165  by  others  thrown  out  of  work,  or  a  total  of  7,725,788 
days.  Of  the  1,801  strikes  reported  during  this  period,  363,  or  20.16 
per  cent,  succeeded,  683,  or  37.92  per  cent,  succeeded  partly,  and 
755,  or  41.92  per  cent,  failed.  Of  the  399,963  strikers  involved  in 
these  strikes,  32,682,  or  8.17  per  cent,  were  in  strikes  which  succeeded, 
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258,095,  or  64.53  per  cent,  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  and 
109,186,  or  27.30  per  cent,  in  strikes  which  failed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  results  of  strikes  reported 
during  the  seven  years  from  1894  to  1900,  the  number  of  establishments 
affected,  and  the  number  of  strikers,  by  principal  groups  of  industries: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD 

1894  TO  1900. 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  whlch- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total 
striken. 


Mining 

Stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Machinery  and  instruments 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods 

Textiles 

Building  trades 

Other  industries 

Total 


148 
174 
203 
97 
240 
802 
216 
421 


27 
74 

148 
76 

164 


62 
70 
94 
53 
110 
108 
90 
168 


543 
529 

769  ; 

199  I 
2,831 

499 
1,181  ' 
2.438  t 


1,801 


G83 


756 


146,678 
29,805 
16,414 
11,540 
25,3f« 
716. 89S 
57, 417 
35,831 


8,984  .   899,961 


While  of  the  groups  of  industries  specifically  mentioned,  the  largest 
number  of  strikes  occurred  in  the  textile,  and  wooden  and  caoutchouc 
goods  industries,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  strikers  was  engaged 
in  the  three  groups  of  mining,  textiles,  and  building  tirades,  namely, 
146,678, 76,898,  and  57,417,  respectively.  The  largest  number  of  estab- 
lishments involved  was  in  the  groups  of  wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods 
and  building  trades,  the  figures  being  2,831  and  1,181,  respectively. 

The  summary  tables  of  strikes,  as  published  in  the  Austrian  reports, 
do  not  show  the  results  of  strikes  by  principal  causes,  as  is  done  in 
the  reports  of  this  country.  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  but  they  make 
each  individual  demand  a  separate  unit,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
strikes.  Thus  the  statistics  which  follow  show  the  number  of  times 
each  demand  figured  as  an  incentive  to  a  strike,  and  the  results  of 
such  demands.  The  figures  for  the  years  1891  to  1893  were  not  in 
such  form  that  they  could  be  used  in  this  connection.  Those  for  the 
years  1894  to  1897,  inclusive,  do  not  include  strikes  in  the  mining 
industries,  while  those  for  1898, 1899,  and  1900  show  the  demands  made 
and  results  for  all  the  strikes  reported  in  the  two  preceding  tables. 

The  most  frequent  demands  made  in  the  1,801  strikes  reported  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  from  1894  to.  1900  were  demands  for  increased 
wages,  which  occurred  1,016  times;  for  reduction  of  houi*s,  622  times; 
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against  obnoxious  rules,  381  times;  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees,  336  times;  against  reduction  of  wages,  172  times,  and 
against  increase  of  hours  of  labor,  36  times. 

The  following  tables  show  the  causes  or  objects  for  which  strikes 
were  undertaken  and  the  results  for  each  year  from  1894  to  1900, 
inclusive. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   OOMMI88K)ICEB   OF   LABOB. 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  18M  TO  1900. 


[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  doe  to  two  or  more  caoses.  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  h*Te 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  a^iee  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.    Strikes  in  the  mining  industry  previous  to  1896  are  not  included.] 


1894. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 


FkUed. 


Against  reduction  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  re«ilar  payment 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

Against  discharge  of  striking  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees.. 

For  adoption  of  shop  rules 

Against  Deing  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 
Other  causes 

Total : 


818 


95 


81 


1895. 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages * 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  lost  time  and  extra  rate  for 

overtime. 

For  extra  pay  for  preliminary  work 

Forextrapay  for  mealtime  work 

For  free  lodging  in  factory  building 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  Sunday  and  holiday 

work. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  change  of  rules 

For  better  arrangements  concerning  workshops  and 

dwellings. 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees , 

Against  discharge  of  striking  employees 

For  discharge  of  objectionable  persons 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  recognition  or  creation  of  employees'  committees. 

For  abolition  of  piece  or  contract  work 

For  establishment  of  court  of  arbitration 

Disagreement  regarding  sick  and  accident  insurance. 

For  limitation  ofnumber  of  apprentices 

For  pay  while  on  strike 

Other  causes 

Total 


21 
103 
18 

1 
1 
1 
4 

60 
2 
7 

8 
46 
14 

19 
83 
82 

14 

18 
6 

12 
1 
4 
6 
1 

18 

10 
26 
9 

2 
28 
S 

49 

1 

24 
19 

le 

22 
21 
12 
9 
6 
U 

3 
23 

8 

1 

2 

18 
9 

8 
10 
11 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

8 
2 

1 

1 

3 
8 

1 

5 

13 

428 

143 

60 

2S5 

1800. 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  lost  time  and  extra  rate  for 
overtime. 

Forextrapay  for  secondary  work 

For  extra  pay  for  special  work 

For  pay  for  rejected  work 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  Sunday  and  holiday 
work. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

Foronedavof  rest  each  week 

For  reduction  of  hours  before  holidays 

For  abolition  of  intermission  and  consequent  short- 
ening of  working  day. 


24 

167 

80 

8 
31 
9 

4 
6» 
7 

12 
73 
14 

94 

1 

86 

1 
86 

1 

22 
2 
8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

aThis  total  does  not  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  items;  the  figures  are  given,  however,  as  shown  in 
the  original  report. 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1894  to  1900. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cAuse.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.    Strikes  in  the  mining  industry  previous  to  1898  are  not  included.] 

1894. 


Total  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Establishraenta  In  which  strikes- 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failetl. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

34 

2,072 

3 

2,264 

16 

24 

28 

9 

1,753 

2.066 

25 

74 

3 

41 

2 

6 

3 

9 

10 

40 

9 
1,684 

1,955 

23,411 

162 

28,929 

1,160 

2,830 

8,401 

296 

15,676 

a 34, 221 

1,526 

8,122 

162 

1,788 

98 

479 

154 

295 

4.498 

7,089 

430 
12,779 

1 

314 

7,510 

2 

210 

2,013 
14 
18 
24 

467 

26,674 
1,062 
1,861 
8,184 

1 

63 

11 
83 

1,732 
1,943 

488 
1,654 

10,690 
25,434 

10 

8,269 

213 

619 

7,487 

6111,540 

19,210 

10,082 

82,104 

1805. 


40 

488 
126 

1 
14 

1 

17 

618 

46 

78 

3 
150 
72 

19 

88 

1-29 

14 

40 

14 

99 

1 

4 

77 

1 

71 

15 
89 
22 

16 
238 
61 

9 
161 
43 

1 

1,786 
19,773 
2,506 

238 

364 

194 

480 

15,091 

1,460 

1,389 

292 
8,271 
2,609 

2.176 

2,762 

10,677 

1,480 

999 

646 

2,810 

6 

1.008 

2,063 

65 

2,194 

275 
1,640 
1,375 

172 

12,047 

681 

1,339 

6,086 

460 

288 

11 
12 
18 

14 

14 

364 

15 

1 
1 
802 
46 
63 

1 

66 
3 

16 
22 
67 
12 
9 
13 
98 

1^ 

78 

2,491 

1,460 

600 

38 

8,881 

62 

2,017 
1.937 
1,988 
1,220 
754 
277 
2,808 

IS 

16 
183 

402 
11,734 

17 

33 

866 

1« 
19 

14 

2 
38 
20 

3 

65 

72 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

22 

1 

864 

264 
2,061 
1,273 

169 

796 

8,589 

210 

213 

369 

2 

5 

157 

426 

4*25 

20 
21 

47 
49 

2,329 
1,274 

22 
23 

24 

1 

19 

25 
26 

27 

28 

82 


28 
29 

30 

31 

2 
56 

851 
1,637 

32 

33 

i* 

65 

34 

22 

49 

325 

1,869 

85 

2,111 

607 

475 

1,029 

81, 178 

80,993 

17,910 

82,275 

1800. 


85 

1,5S2 

602 

2 

137 

5 

8 

1,473 

224 

269 

9 

1 
2 

1 

9 
99 
83 

64 

1.300 

363 

12 
183 
106 

2 

3,003 

23,367 

6,695 

46 
948 
127 
484 
19,786 
779 
909 

382 
14 
287 
100 

382 
1,407 
1,040 

1,591 
14,628 
8, '283 

1.030 
7,322 
2,372 

46 

3« 
37 
38 

89 

137 

948 

40 

5 
2 
116 
8 
12 

6 

1 
1 
1 

127 

66 

9,244 

94 

332 

184 

14 

224 

100 

41 

1 
626 

6 
731 
221 
256 

2 

124 
6,113 

294 

4,429 

685 

664 

84 

42 
43 
44 

1 

2 

13 
114 

46 

46 
47 

1 

03 

48 

49 

LAB  1901- 


b  See  note  a. 


-62 
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KEPOBT   OF   THE    COmilSSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1905— Coii«imcd. 


Mar-  I 
gitiiil  \ 

liU.ll-  t 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
«*eeded  ;   FaiJed. 
partly.  I 


1  '  For  change  of  rules 

2  I  For  better  Hrrangcmenis  conceming  workshops  and 
I      dwellingB. 

8  I  For  di^harge  of  foremen,  etc 

4  !  For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employ«es 

Against  discharge  of  striking  employees 

Against  discharge  of  employees'  delegates  (Vertrau- 
ensmanner). 

For  discharge  of  objectionahle  persons 

Agiilnst  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  recognition  or  creation  of  employoes*  committees. 

For  aboli tion  of  piece  or  contract  work 

DiKHgreement  regarding  sick  and  accident  insurance. 

For  regulation  of  apprenticeship  sj-stem 

For  pay  while  on  strike 

For  abolition  of  home  work   , 

Agalmit  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer — 

For  adoption  of  piece  or  oootract  work 

Against  employment  of  men  without  consent  of  other 
employees. 

18  For  adoption  of  shop  rules 

19  Other  causes 


Total. 


6S1 


10 


177 


125  I 


21  ' 

4  I 

^1 
21  . 

1 


17  ' 
I  , 
3. 

II 


319; 


1897. 


20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 

81 
3;l 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
88 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
41 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  pajr  for  holidays  and  lost  time  and  extra  rate  for 

overtime. 

Forextrapay  for  secondary  work 

For  extra  pay  for  special  work - 

For  extra  rate  for  night  work 

For  pay  for  rejected  work 

Against  increase  of  hoars 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime 

For  Abolition  or  limitation  of  Sunday  and  holiday 

work. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturdav 

For  reduction  of  hours  before  holidays 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  election  day.... 

For  increase  of  hours 

For  change  of  rules 

For  better  arrangements  concerning  workshops  and 

dwellings. 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  discharge  of  striking  employees 

Against  discharge  of  cmployoes*  delegates  (V€r- 

trnuensmiinner). 

For  discharge  of  objectionable  persons 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  recognition  or  creation  of  employees'  committees. 

For  abolition  of  piece  or  contract  work 

Disagreement regnrdingsick and  accident  insurance. 

For  regulation  of  apprenticeship  8>'stem 

For  pay  whi le  on  strike 

l!>or  abolition  of  home  work 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer.... 

For  abolition  of  night  work 

For  employment  of  new  mcu  through  agency  of 

employeeV  committee. 
Other  causes 

Total 


19 
123 
25 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

&2 
8 

10 

9 
4 

1 
2 
50 
9 

24 
27 

21 
8 

10 
15 
11 

1 

1 

1 
8 

f 

24 

8 
19 
9 

2 

4 
4S 

7 

v:  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

5 
3 

2 
11 

13 

C 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

.> 

24 

6 

5 
5 
9 
2 

8 
4 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

5 

-1  i 
3 

19 

3 

1 

19 
11 
I  1 

2 
1 

I*' 

9 

1 

13 

•) 



1 

2 

•^1 

4 

0 

i' 

8 

3 

IS 

48-1 

Ul 

97 

•256 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1900— Continued. 
1896--Oonclude<i. 


1897. 


Total  cs- 
trtblish- 
mcntx. 

Establishments  In  which  strike*— 

Total 
striken. 

Strikere  In  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
purlly. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

441 
30*2 

32 

66 

2a5 

2 

14 
445 
110 
277 

187 
29 

8 
11 
76 

1 

5 
1 
6 
0 

207 
216 

2 

47 
67 

22 

56 

109 

1 

9 

68 

17 

268 

1 
56 

1 

11,161 
2,485 

7,174 

«.210 

8.270 

150 

1,998 

4,781 

4,046 

1,943 

1,017 

910 

63 

S09 

623 

9 

49 

83 
6,944 

6,687 
1,051 

1,049 

2,056 

4,932 

18 

243 

411 

2,426 

84 
992 

89 

1,462 

867 

529 

3,012 
567 

5,596 

4,154 

2,567 

137 

1.755 
2,893 
1,401 
1,909 
25 

1 
2 

3 
4 

20 

771 

5 
6 

7 

876 
87 

1,477 

218 

8 
9 
10 

53  .                 52 

11 

78 
1 

1 

21 

885 

486  1        12 
63  1        1:^ 

38 

88 
160 

309 
536 

14 

197 
1 
2 

4 

189 



87 
1 
2 

4 

148 

87 
9 

15 

k; 

49  '        17 

83 
8,426 

18 

34 

7 

1.448 

1,075 

19 

6,757 

1,192 

4,218 

1,352 

114,091 

80,682 

84,186 

49,824 

■20 
701 
153 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

378 
19 

116 

74 
64 

1 

2 

193 

67 

24 
52 
85 
3 

3.5 
89 
45 
73 

47 

88 
1 

15 
76 

as 

46 

94 

3 

39 
9 

2 

4 
585 
72 

13 
127 
?2 

1,010 

26,218 

7,060 

91 

16 

664 

117 

221 

12.1602 

243 

1,616 

2,644 

182 

276 

45 

17,580 

8,188 

6,034 
8,121 
7.625 
1,023 

2,012 

2,437 

2,648 

2,444 

272 

999 

48 

42 

287 

795 

119 

10,347 

385 
1,661 
1,812 

91 

388 
9,367 
8,680 

237 
14,200 
1,668 

20 
21 
22 

23 

1 

16 

24 

1 
1 
1 
123 
19 
2 

14 
18 

654 
117 

17 

4,764 

243 

23 

966 
63 

25 

26 

2 
112 

204 
1,621 

27 

143 

6,8n 

28 
29 

110 

1 

4 

59 
46 

692 
78 

1,000 

1,580 
119 

80 

31 
82 

1 

276 

33 

2 
65 
14 

19 
44 

11 

1 

SO 
27 
43 

68 

45 
9,775 
1,009 

2,558 

1,020 

2,475 

220 

1,376 
1,149 
1.923 
2,240 

34 

108 
53 

5 
5 
71 

2 

8 

53 

2 

2 

47 
48 

1 

20 

4,612 
2,179 

2,476 
2,011 

4,729 
803 

694 
787 
725 
163 
272 
219 
AS 

3,193 

35 
36 

37 

3 
3 

90 
421 

38 
39 
40 

2 
9 

42 
651 

41 
42 
43 

13 



41 

44 
45 

40 

780 

46 



47 

15 
19 
65 

42 

84 

795 

48 

61 

6 

135 

68 

49 
50 

46 
10 



119 

1,515 

51 

8 

81 

859 

7,973 

52 

2,034 

786 

923 

925 

111,475 

27,947 

27, 192 

66,386 
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REPORT    OV   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR, 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA.  BY  YEARS,  1894  to  1900— Continued, 

1898. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  obje<!t 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  pay  for  liolidays  and  lost  time  and  extra  rate  for 

overtime. 

For  extra  pay  for  secondary  work 

For  extra  pay  for  special  worlc , 

For  increase  of  wages  for  home  work 

For  pay  for  enforced  idleness 

For  increase  of  monthly  gratuity 

For  pay  for  rejected  work 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  car  fare  and  pay  for  time  spent  in  going  to  and 

from  place  of  work. 

For  extra  rate  for  night  work 

For  free  lodging  and  fuel 

For  extra  pay  for  mealtime  work 

For  free  bakery  products 

For  free  or  lower-priced  fuel 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  Sunday  and  holiday 

work. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday  or  Monday 

For  retention  of  hours  of  rest 

For  reduction  of  hours  before  holidays 

For  intermissions  during  night  work 

For  week-day  rest  when  working  Sundays 

For  or  against  change  of  rules 

For  better  arrangements  concerning  workshops  and 

dwellings. 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

Fop  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  dischai^e  of  striking  employees 

For  discharge  of  objectionable  person.s 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  recognition  or  creation  of  employees'  committees. 

For  abolition  of  piece  or  contract  work 

Disagreement  regarding  sick  and  accident  insurance. 

For  regulation  ofapprenticeship  system 

For  pay  while  on  stnke 

Against  discharge  of  employees*  delegates  ( Vertrau- 

ensmanner). 
Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer.... 

For  adoption  of  piece  or  contract  work 

Other  causes 

Total 


Total 
strikes. 


81 
140 
28 

4 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


553 


Striken  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


180 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


1 
17 


123 


29 


1 

8 

250 


1899. 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  lost  time  and  extra  rate  for 

overtime. 

Fop  ex tra  pay  for  secondary  wopk 

Fop  pay  for  enforced  Idleness 

For  pay  foppejected  work 

Against  deductions  of  all  kinds  from  wages 

For  regulation  of  wages  for  work  on  Monday 

For  higher  premiums 

For  extra  pay  fop  mealtime  work 

For  free  or  lowep-ppiced  fuel 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  red uction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  Sunday  and  holiday 

work. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday  op  Monday 

Fop  petention  of  hours  of  rest 

Fop  ped uction  of  hours  before  holidays 

For  restoration  of  legal  hours  of  labop 


30 
180 
30 

4 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
105 
5 
15 

7 
1 
2 
1 


«■-        ^  w   A«,ui,v.u,uwu  V*  A^^^ai  xAuvtAo  V*  iaij\jk  ...... .......  a  a      .................... 

aThis  total  does  not  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  items;  the  figures  ape  given,  however,  as  shown  in 
the  original  report. 
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CAUSES  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  18^1  to  1900— Continued. 

i8e8. 


Totnl  ea- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Establishments  In  which  strikes- 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  In  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
portly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

33 
914 
260 

11 
118 
?2 
1 
1 
2 
195 
16 

14 

1 

1 

60 

1 

5 

621 

47 

70 

108 
.1 
31 
1 
60 
rt507 
21 

32 

72 

178 

13 

123 

103 

81 

15 

68 

2 

13 

60 

3 

124 

10 
86 
66 

7 

12 

7 
585 
86 

16 
243 
109 

4 
77 

8,173 

29,066 

6,319 

1,845 

1,401 

1,096 

126 

12 

60 

2,923 

186 

2,232 

37 

200 

185 

136 

837 

18,899 

2,205 

466 

2,869 
268 
230 
200 
185 
18,054 

3,037 

4,178 

6,642 

8,954 

1,019 

8,392 

4,647 

4,042 

969 

254 

47 

1,429 

185 

89 

10,134 

821 
2,618 
8,017 

109 
36 

1,461 

18,517 

1,177 

1,391 
7,930 
2,125 

1,736 
1,228 

1 
2 
8 

4 

29 
72 

1 
1 

143 

1,095 

126 

12 

6 

6 

7 

8 

2 

60 

9 

195 

2.923 

10 

16 

12 

1 

186 

1,981 
37 

11 

2 

251 

12 

13 

1 

200 

14 

60 

185 

15 

r 

4 

214 
20 
8 

19 

1 
13 

135 

798 

5,401 

2,106 

124 

92 

268 
72 

16 

i 

145 

39 
4,1»9 

17 

262 

27 

1 

73 

4,309 
100 
22 

1,199 

18 
19 

61 
16 

320 
1,578 

20 

21 
22 

is 

1 

158 
200 

23 

24 

60 
86 

185 
1,244 

25 

161 
17 

6 

43 

50 

4 

109 

18 

2 

13 

2 

1 

3 

261 
4 

25 
26 
66 
9 
2 
12 
71 
2 
4 
1 
10 

9,622 
1,412 

369 

986 

1,232 

191 

8,267 

2,442 

86 

802 

24 

12 

833 

7,288 
1,626 

3,641 

4,791 

1,627 

828 

49 

1,(V16 

8,896 

667 

30 

35 

5% 

26 
27 

1 
3 
?2 

268 

765 

1,095 

28 
29 
30 
81 

12 
73 
8 

86 

1,159 

60 

32 
83 
34 
35 

62 

200 

36 
37 

38 

60 

185 

89 

2 
37 

1 
63 

15 
6,690 

74 

8,808 

40 

24 

736 

41 

M,059 

959 

1,625 

1,576 

132,106 

48,622 

84,826 

63,658 

i89e. 


32 
996 
493 

4 

1 

5 

10 

37 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1,037 

379 

487 

142 
I 
3 
1 

8 
97 
63 

2 

10 
662 
30 

14 
237 
400 

2 

1 

1 

1 

37 

3,446 
81,831 
8,430 

652 

11 

1,266 

2,426 

130 

6i 

289 

164 

496 

81,400 

1,626 

8,581 

12,233 

77 

37 

1,345 

652 
3,561 
8,101 

518 

1,900 

18,626 

1,090 

894 
9,655 
4,239 

134 
11 
35 
185 
130 

42 
43 
44 

46 

46 

4 

9 

1,220 
2,241 

47 

48 

49 

1 

64 

60 



1 

289 

61 

2 

4 

550 

164 

828 

7,484 

52 

1 

•  333 

311 

11 

5 

2 
IW 

68 
418 

72 

96 

15,111 

1,099 

95 

717 

71 

8,806 

627 

1,976 

1,375 

53 
64 
65 

68 

65 

1 

1,610 

10, 141 

77 

56 

57 
58 

3 

87 

69 

1 



1,345 

60 

b  See  note  a. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE    C0MMI88I0NEB  OF   LABOB. 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  18W  to  190(>-€ontliMi©d. 
1 890— Concluded. 


Miur- 
giiial 
Dum- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Strikes  which— 


Total 
strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


'      Sue-     I 
<  ceeded  I   Failed, 
partly.   | 


For  reduction  of  hours  of  women 

Against  change  from  full  to  half  shift 

For  or  against  change  of  rules 

For  better  arrangements  concerning  workshops  and 

dwellings. 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

Against  discharge  of  striking  employees , 

For  discharge  of  objectionable  persons , 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  recoenition  or  creation  of  employees'  committees. 

For  abolition  of  piece  or  contract  work 

Disagreement  regarding  sick  and  accident  insurance. 

For  regulation  of  apprenticeship  system 

For  pay  while  on  stnke , 

Against  discharge  of  employees'   delegates  (Ver- 

traueusm&nncr). 
Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer.... 

For  adoption  of  piece  or  contract  work 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  home  work 

For  abolition  of  night  work 

Other  causes 

Total 


746 


18 


245 


157    ; 


1 


13 
31 
16 
10 
15 


1 
1 
1 
24 


1900. 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  pay  for  holidays  and  lost  time  and  extra  rate  for 

overtime. 

For  extra  pay  for  secondary  work 

For  pay  for  enforced  idleness 

Forpay  for  rejected  work 

For  nigher  rate  on  account  of  poor  material 

Against  deductions  of  all  kinds  from  wages 

For  free  delivery  of  prepared  material 

Against  tailors  furnishing  their  own  needles,  thread, 

etc. 

For  abolition  of  premium  system 

For  retention  of  premium  system*. 

For  extra  pay  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work 

For  free  lodging  and  fuel 

For  free  or  lower-priced  fuel 

For  free  or  lower-priced  lighting 

For  free  tools  for  miners 

For  free  powder 

For  part  payment  of  heating  expenses 

For  part  paynnent  of  lodging  expenses 

For  part  payment  of  loss  from  wear  of  tools 

For  uniform  rate  of  wages 

For  free  bakery  products 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  Sunday  and  holiday 

work. 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday  or  Monday 

For  an  occasional  day  of  rest 

For  reduction  of  hours  before  holidays 

For  restoration  of  legal  hours  of  labor 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  women 

For  intermissions  during  hours  of  labor 

For  abolition  of  night  work 

For  or  against  change  of  rules 

For  better  arrangements  concerning  workshops  and 

dwellings. 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discnarged  employees 

Against  discbarge  of  striking  employee's 

For  dlHcharge  of  objectionable  persons 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  recognition  or  ei-eatlon  of  employees'  committees. 
For  abolition  of  piece  or  contract  work 


24 

11 

1 

12 

184 

36 

86 

G2 

85 

15 

8 

12 

ft 

1 
2 

6 

9 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'*** 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

1 

1 

1 
7 

11 

3 

7 

8 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ft 

4 

41 

1 

99 

21 

ST 

6 

2 

3 

11 

S 

4 

4 

10 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

? 

2 

1 



1 

3 

2 
1 

1 
20 

1 

4 

3 

1 

02 

U 

31 

1?! 

8 
3 

4 

24 

., 

30 

7 

2  1 

21 

57 

32 

2! 

2S 

12 

3 

9 

80 

11 

1  . 

1« 

31 

12 

2  1 

i: 

13 

4 

1 

9 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OP  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS.  1894  TO  1900-Continucd. 
189»— Concluded. 


1900. 


TotAl  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Establishments  in  which  strikes- 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

grinal 
num- 
ber. 

2 

1 
394 
35 

30 

48 

169 

16 

487 

344 

102 

44 

41 

6 

15 

41 
5 

34 
311 
452 

1 

1 

1,442 

76 

23,496 

8,068 

8,728 
6,167 
11,421 
2,241 
7,417 
4,474 
1,666 
2,236 
1,611 
1,850 
226 

92 

1,720 

400 

1,099 

8,338 

826 

616 

1 

1 

84 
1 

6 
6 
5 
1 



76 

8,894 

70 

1,366 

289 

644 

46 

2 

288 
25 

12 
7 
112 
2 
19 
819 
1 
6 
1 

72 
9 

18 
86 
62 
18 

468 
26 

101 

88 

40 

6 

2 

16,194 
1,788 

1,678 
620 

8,448 
107 

2,609 

8,090 
486 
702 

1,846 

8,907 
1,195 

769 
4,258 
2,434 
2,068 
4,808 
1,884 
1,0H0 

189 

166 
1,859 

181 

3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

1 

1,»45 

12 
13 

14 

13 

41 
4 

45 

92 
1,220 

16 

16 

1 

84 

811 

74 

500 

400 

1,099 

3,208 

17 

18 

i 

19 

375 

8 

8,678 

1,452 

20 

6,216 

2,089 

1,421 

2,706 

181,038 

75,155 

47,389 

58,494 

38 
783 
69 

7 
117 

1 
1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

199 
173 
134 
16 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

558 

25 

56 

63 

31 
5 
1 

20 

4 

1 

333 

JO 

62 
195 
^41 

12 
222 
334 

25 

24 

229 

24 

1 
117 

1 

444 

9 

13 
110 
86 

6 

1,447 

•     93,000 

6,182 

1,798 
767 
134 
167 
365 
22 
15 

300 

il 

3.58 

61,610 

53,829 

80,106 

7,305 

674 

509 

25 

142 

18 

867 

81,288 

1,004 

8,689 

3,808 

76 

38 

15 

2,837 

923 

381 

71.399 

2,379 

29,171 
59, 3« 
72, 076 

1.440 
20,950 
40,73:> 

1,973 

568 
6,124 
2,4&1 

800 

767 

46 

77,041 

944 

838 
10.835 
2,784 

1,498 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 

1 
1 
3 

134 
167 
243 

73* 

26 

27 

1 
1 

1 

49 
22 

28 
29 

1 

1 
1 
1 

15 

300 
9 
12 

28,"  905* 

28,90) 

30,106 

7,305 

674 

30 

31 

32 

33 

i 

1 

41 

1 

184 

100 

24, 7-25 

i74 

32,605 

199 

84 

isi 

131 
134 

16 

1 

36 
36 
87 

38 

39 

' 

509 

40 

1 

1 

8 

1 

111 

23 

19 

42 
81 
5 

1 
1 
3 

25 
133 

18 

38,214 

224 

7,342 

1,336 

76 

38 

15 

339 

249 

41 

1 



9 

42 

43 

4 

124 
2 
11 

20 

360 

4,318 

780 

430 

2,157 

44 

823 

88.756 

45 

46 

26 

1 



917 

815 

47 

48 
49 

50 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

51 

19 

1 

1 

92 

16 

8 

7 
121 

3 
151 
100 

4 

2,498 

674 

381 

5,051 

2, 191 

418 

2.s() 

r2.ai:> 

l.V> 
1,919 
4,522 

207 

52 

:::::::*.:::: 

53 

54 

49 

m 

59 
74 
78 
9 
70 
32 
21 

26,096 

40, 249 

188 

28, 753 

3(;.o:^ 

31,713 

1.2S4 

18,  \r2h 

11.195 

l,7(k> 

55 
56 

57 

114 
142 

25.018 

76" 

25,018 

58 
59 
CO 

1 
142 

61 
62 
63 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1900— Concluded. 
1 900— Concluded, 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded I   Failed, 
partly. 


Disagreement  reearding  sick  and  accident  insurance. 

For  regulation  of  apprenticeship  system , 

For  pay  while  onsmke , 

Against  discharge  of   employees'  delegates   (Ver- 

trauensmanner). 
Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer . . . , 

For  retention  of  piece  or  contract  work , 

Forpayment  of  wages  in  advance 

For  abolition  of  female  labor , 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  home  work , 

For  establishment  of  court  of  arbitration 

Other  causes 

Total 


778 


266 


355 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1900— Concluded. 
1 900— Concluded. 


Total 

escabllsh- 

ments. 

Establishments  In  which  strikes— 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikere  In  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded, ^"p^^^t^^f^ 

Faile<l. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

8 
42 

1 
2 

56 
1 
1 
1 
2 

43 
143 

2 

1 

6 
80 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
83 

977 
2,489 

705 

202 
11 
31 
94 
71 

145 
22,649 

492 
2,203 

485 

286 

7 

705 

9 
11 
81 
94 
71 
21 
2,870 

1 

2 

•  8 

1 

4 

24                   31 

117 

76 

5 
6 

i 

7 

8 

9 

42 
106 

124 
16,644 

10 

4 

3,135 

11 

4,171 

1,367 

1,361 

1,443 

685,088 

93,106 

254,010 

337,972 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


The  following  tabic  .shows  the  number  of  lockouts  reported  in  Austria, 
the  number  of  establishments  involved,  the  number  of  employees 
locked  out,  and  the  number  reemployed  during  each  of  the  years  1894 
to  1900,  inclusive: 

LOCKOUTS  IN  AUSTRIA,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1900. 


Vo«r                                              1    Total 
^^^'                                            i  lockouts. 

Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

^^      \    ployed. 

1894 ' 

,' 

1896                           8 1 

17           2,817               2,l"B 

1896 1             10 

Sll  1        6,445               i,bm 

1897 '              11 

12  '        1,712               1,«7 

1898 

1899 5 

88           3,457               8.4*4 
66  '        4,036               3.708 

1900 ;             10 

Total 1             44  1           336  ,      16.967  1           15,5:0 

1                   1                                      1 

DENMARK. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Denmark  for  the  three 
years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  were  compiled  from  a  report  published 
in  1901  by  the  Danish  statistical  bureau.  The  information  relates  to 
all  disputes  resulting  in  a  suspension  of  work,  and  was  obtained  by 
means  of  schedules  of  inquiry  from  the  employers  and  employees 
concerned. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts 
published  in  relation  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Denmark  in  1897, 1898, 
and  1899: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  DENMARK,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1899. 


Disputes. 

Establishments,  strikers, 
and  employees  locked 
out. 

Aggregate     time     and 
wage  loss  of  strikers 
and  employees  locked 
out. 

.\aaisUnce 
from  labor  or- 

Year. 

1 

Mix- 
ed or 
In- 
defi- 
nite. 

23 
6 
14 

To- 
tal. 

Dis- 
putes 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
m'ts. 

Strik- 
ers. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees 
locked 
out. 

Dis-  1 

putes 
re-    Days  lost. 

port- 
ed. 

Wage 
loss. 

Dis- 
putes 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Amt 

1897 

1898 

1899 

77         11 
1%          5 
81  1        3 

Ill 
147 
98 

i 
68       8-16     3,591     3,559 
121    1,415     6,931         856 
86  5,051     6,366  29,730 

36       190, 439 
107  1      92,433 
67   2,783,111 

n76,811 

82,775 

8,233,085 

39 
62 
46 

m52S 
43.12^ 
773,704 

Total . 

294  '      19  1    43 

! 

356 

275  7,312   15,888  |3-1,145 

200  3.065,983 

3,492,671 

147  :    907,353 

During  the  three  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  there  were  294  strikes, 
19  lockouts,  and  43  disputes,  some  of  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  both  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  others  were  indefinite  as  to  their 
character.  Of  the  356  disputes  275  involved  7,312  establishments 
15,888  strikers,  and  34,145  employees  locked  out.  Two  hundred  dis- 
putes resulted  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  3,065,983  working  days  and 
13,032,353  kroner  ($3,492,671)  in  wages.  In  147  disputes  assistance 
amounting  to  3,385,646  kroner  ($907,353)  was  granted  by  labor  organ- 
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izations.  The  report  shows  that  in  63  disputes  no  such  assistance  was 
given,  and  in  146  cases  this  information  was  not  reported.  The  large 
number  of  employees  locked  out  in  1897  and  1899  is  due  to  two  general 
lockouts  in  1897,  affecting  about  2,740  employees,  and  a  general 
lockout  in  1899,  affecting  29,611  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  disputes,  establishments 
affected,  strikers,  and  employees  locked  out,  by  occupations,  during 
the  three  years  1897  to  1899: 

SUMMARY  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS   IN  DENMARK.  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE 

PEKIOD  1897  TO  1899. 


Disputes. 

Establisiiments.  strikers,  and 
employees  locked  out. 

Occupations. 

Strikes. 

Lock- 
outs. 

Mixed 

or 
indefi- 
nite. 

"'  "Ti 

Total. 

Dis- 
putes 

re- 
ported. 

9 
13 

1 
21 

8 

2 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

9 
403 

30 
278 
102 

61 

Strik- 
ers. 

Em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 

AgricultoTAl  laborers 

8 
14 

1 
16 

8 

2 

i* 

9 

19 
1 

23 
3 
2 
2 
4 
9 
8 
2 
2 

22 
32 
18 

1 
2 
3 
1 

14 
17 

l 
I 
iJ 

1 
5 
18 
6 

1 

ai 
5 
10 

6 
8 
80 
3 
2 

1 

110 
220 
84 
575 
625 
232 

5 

Bakers  and  confectioners 

730 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Blacksmiths  and  machinists 

Bookbinders.... 

4 

3 

2,931 

Brush  makers 

Butchers 

2 

1 
2 

Carpenters 

8 
7 
8 
2 
2 

18 

25 

12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

13 

13 

8 

4 

5 

8 

5 

3 
7 
8 
2 
2 

17 
29 
9 

i 

1 

12 
11 
2 
4 
3 
8 
4 
1 
3 

5 
7 
8 
2 
23 

57 
38 
9 
1 
2 

55 

30 

79 

246 

2 

t 

424 

7 
2 
41 

68 
230 
68 
66 
170 

949 

1,091 

47 

7 

90 

75 

168 

297 

i,m 

12 

122 
dH 
1,191 
42 
2 
64 

Cif^r  and  tobacco  ■workers 

Coopers 

Dyers 



Electrical  workers 

Excavators,  concrete  workers,  and 
gardeners 

2 



4 
5 

1 

Factory  worJcers 

358 

Firemen 

..*..... 

ODders 

Olassworkers 

Glaziers 



1 

18 

Glove  makers 

Joiners  and  cabinetmakers 

1 

4* 

1 

Masons  and  helpers 

47 

Metal  workers 

1 

Millers 

Molders    ..  .. 



Painters 

Printers 

1 
1 
3 

Rope  makers 

3 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sailors 

6 
1 
4 

16 
6 
1 

28 
5 
8 
6 
7 

24 
8 
2 

2 

6 

Sawmill  hands 

1 
2 

4 

16 
6 
1 

22 
5 

10 
2 
3 

26 
1 
2 

1 

5 

207 

6 

8 

892 

6 

10 

7 

16 

198 

6 

23 

4.500 

8i 

1,160 

304 

29 
2,036 

59 
405 

20 

2:j 
8,062 

10 

20 

398 

Shoe,  slipper,  and  sabot  makers — 
Rtone<*utter^  and  polishers 

26 

Stucco  workers 

Tailors 

2              4 

i39 

Tanners 

Textile  workers 

2 

231 

Tinsmiths 

Turners 

2' 

1 
4 

Unskilled  laborers 

88 

Wairon  makers        ...  ... 

Wood  carvers 

Several  occupations  in  same  dls- 
pu  le 

1 

29,611 

Total 

294  1          19 

43 

856 

.«5 

7,312 

15,8*<8 

34,145 

During  the  three-year  period  from  1897  to  1899  disputes  were  most 
numerous  among  the  tailors,  factory  workers,  and  unskilled  laborers. 

The  table  following  shows,  for  each  year  and  for  the  whole  period, 
the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  number  of  strikers  and 
employees  locked  out,  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  strikers 
and  employees  locked  out: 
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STRIKES    AND    L(^CKOUTS    IN 

DENMARK,  BY 
LOCKED  OUT, 

GROUPS    OF 
1897  TO  1899. 

STRIKERS  AND   EMPLOYEES 

Groups  of  strikers  and  employees 
locked  out. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked 
out. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899.    1  Total. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899.    ■  Total. 

1  to5 

9 
81 

7 
11 
11 

37 
48 
18 
10 
12 

19            65 
39          118 

12  37 
6  i         27 

13  1          36 

36 

409 

277 

764 

5,744 

114 
721 

54  '          QfH 

6  to  25 

FOR  '        l.fifB 

26t    fO 

620          470         1,367 

51  to  100 

669          462         1,896 

Over  100 

4.809      S6.514  1      47.  OT? 

Total 

69 
42 

125 
22 

89          2»l 

7.230  [    6.933 

88,025  1     62,188 

Not  reported 

9 

73 

1 

Of  the  283  disputes  for  which  the  number  of  employees  involved 
was  reported,  183  or  64.66  per  cent  involved  25  employees  or  less  each, 
and  but  36  involved  over  100  employees  each. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  result^i  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  the  aggregate  working  days  lost  by  Strikers  and 
employees  locked  out  as  far  as  reported,  during  the  three  years, 
grouped  acc>ording  to  the  days  of  duration: 


SUMMARY   OF  STRIKF^   AND   LOCKOUTS  AND   WORKING   DAYS  LOST   IN  DENMARK, 
DURATION  AND  RESULTS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1899. 


BY 


Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 

Aggregate  working 
days  lost. 

Days  of  duration. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or  un- 
settled. 

Disputes 
reported. 

Days  Inet. 

7  or  under 

101 
95 
43 

20 

7 
90 

51 
45 
19 
6 

1 
3 

21 
12 
6 
2 
3 
20 

21 
82 

18 
9 
3 

1 

5 
6 
1 
3 

76 
67 
80 
14 
3 
14 

13,933 

8to30 

68,957 

31  to  91 

123,947 

92  to  182 

2,883,630 

Over  182 

36,145 

8. 832 

Unknown  . 

66 

Total 

356 

128 

63 

84 

81  1            204 

3,185,444 

The  strikes  and  lockouts  were  mostly  of  short  duration.  Of  206 
disputes  during  the  three  years,  the  duration  of  which  was  known,  101 
lasted  seven  days  or  under,  95  lasted  from  eight  to  thirty  daj's,  43  from 
thirty-one  to  ninety-one  days,  20  from  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty -two  days,  and  7  lasted  over  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  days. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1890,  the 
causes  and  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  DENMARK,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS.  1897  TO  1899. 


•  ToUil 

Causes. 

Results. 

1  strikes 
Year.      !    and 
1   lock- 
j   outs. 

Wages. 

62 
114 
65 

Hours 
of  la- 
bor. 

Work- 
ing 

rules, 
etc. 

Person- 
al dis- 
putes. 

Trade     Other 

union-  and  un- 

ism.    known. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In  favor 

of  em- 

.  Ploy- 

ers. 

17 
28 
18 

1897 Ill 

1898 147 

1899 98 

3' 

1 

15 
10 
9 

7 
6 
8 

4 
3 
8 

23 
11 
12 

87 
62 
29 

19  i         ss 

39              IS 
26             25 

ToUil.."        366  1        241 

4 

34 

21 

10 

46 

128 

63 

84  1           81 

Of  the  356  strikes  and  lockouts  reported  during  the  three  years,  241, 
or  67.70  per  cent,  were  due  to  wage  disputes;  4,  or  1.12  per  cent,  to 
hours  of  labor;  34,  or  9.55  per  cent,  to  working  rules  and  regulations; 
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21,  or  5.90  per  cent,  to  personal  disputes;  10,  or  2.81  per  cent,  to 
questions  of  trade  unionism,  and  46,  or  12.92  per  cent,  to  other  and  to 
unknown  causes.  Of  the  total  number  of  disputes,  128,  or  35.95  per 
cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  employees;  63,  or  17.70  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  employers;  84,  or  23.60  per  cent,  were  compromised,  and  81,  or 
22.75  per  cent,  were  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Fourteen  cases  were 
settled  by  arbitration. 

FRANCE. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  in  France  were  obtained  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  French  labor  bureau  published  since  1892.  They  cover 
all  strikes  reported  during  the  years  1890  to  1900.  As  the  method 
of  presentation  has  been  practically  unchanged  during  this  entire 
period,  the  figures  can  be  readily  compared  from  year  to  year.  Until 
recent  years  lockouts  were  not  considered  in  these  reports,  and  they 
have  therefore  been  excluded  from  this  compilation. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary,  by  years,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  published  in  relation  to  strikes  in  France  during  the  years 
1890  to  1900: 

STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  YEARS,  1890  TO  1900. 


Total 
strikes. 

Strikes 

for 
which 
remilts 
were 

re- 
ported. 

Strikes  which— 

Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

for 
which 
results 

of 
strikes 
were 
re- 
ported. 

Establishments  in  which 
strikes- 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

Failed. 

1890 

813 
267 
261 
634 
891 
405 
476 
856 
868 
739 
902 

307 
264 
254 
634 
891 
405 
476 
856 
368 
739 
902 

82 
91 
56 
158 
84 
100 
117 
68 
75 
180 
205 

64 
67 
80 
206 
129 
117 
122 
122 
123 
282 
860 

161 
106 
118 
270 
178 
188 
237 
166 
170 
277 
837 

813 
402 
466 
4,286 
1,731 
1,298 
2,178 
2,568 
1,967 
4,288 
10,253 

800 
399 
461 

1,298 
2,178 
2,568 
1,967 
4.288 
10,253 

114 
117 
120 
(a) 
459 
277 
308 
237 
328 
.       688 
766 

282 
105 
140 

Vl3 
536 
1,805 
1,564 
1,289 
2,422 
7,612 

454 

1891 

177 

1892 

201 

1893 

(a) 

1894 

559 

1895 

485 

1896 

565 

1897 

767 

1898 

850 

1899 

1,178 

1900 

1,876 

Total 

5,112 

5,096 

1,216 

1,672 

2,208 

30,250 

625,943 

68,418 

615,918 

66,612 

Total 
strikers. 

c  118, 941 

c 108, 944 

c48,538 

170,123 

54,576 

45,801 

49,851 

68,875 

82,065 

176,772 

222,714 

Strikers 
for  whom 
results  of 
strikes 
were  re- 
ported. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Aggregate 
days  of  work 

lost  by  all 

employees 
thrown  out 

of  work. 

Year. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1890 

117.449 
108,795 
47,773 
170, 123 
54,576 
45,801 
49,851 
68,875 
82,065 
176, 772 
222,714 

13,361 
22,449 

9.774 
86,186 
12.897 

8,565 
11,579 
19,838 
10,594 
21, 131 
24,216 

28,018 
54,237 
23,820 

76,075 
82,109 
14.179 

d  1,340, 000 

1R91 

d 1,717, 200 

1892 

d 917, 690 

1893 

44, 836         89. 101 

8, 174, 850 

1894 

24,784 
20,672 
17,057 
28,767 
32,546 
124,767 
140,358 

16,895 
16,564 
21,215 
20,270 
88,925 
80,874 
58.140 

1,062,480 

1895 

617, 469 

1896 

614, 168 

1897 

780,944 

1898    

1,216,306 

1899 

8,550.734 

1900 

8,760,577 

Total 

/1, 147, 200 

1,144,794 

190,690 

539,857  1    414.347 

18,782,418 

' 

a  Not  reported.  d  Days  lost  by  strikers  only. 

6  Not  including  figures  for  1893.  c  Not  including  strikers  In  2  strik^es,  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  strikers  in  8  strikes,  not  reported.  /Not  including  strikers  in  18strikes,  not  reported. 
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During  the  eleven-year  period  from  1890  to  1900,  there  were  5,112 
strikes,  affecting  30,250  establishments.  Of  these  strikes,  5,094 
involved  1,147,200  stiikers,  and  an  aggregate  of  18,782,418  working 
days  was  i^eported  lost  on  account  of  strikes.  Of  the  5,096  strikes  for 
which  the  results  were  reported,  1,216,  or  23.86  per  cent,  succeeded; 
1,672,  or  32.81  per  cent,  succeeded  partly,  and  2,208,  or  43.33  per 
cent,  failed.  Of  the  26,943  establishments  involved  in  strikes,  and 
for  which  the  results  of  the  strikes  were  reported,  3,413,  or  13.15  per 
cent,  were  in  strikes  which  succeeded;  15,918,  or  61.36  per  cent,  in 
strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  and  6,612,  or  25.49  per  cent,  in  strikes 
which  failed.  Of  1,144,794  strikers  for  whom  the  results  of  strikes 
were  reported,  190,590,  or  16.65  per  cent,  were  in  strikes  that  suc- 
ceeded; 539,867,  or  47.16  per  cent,  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly, 
and  414,347,  or  36.19  per  cent,  were  in  strikes  which  failed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  strikes  aqd  the  number 
which  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  the  total  number  of 
strikers,  and  the  number  of  strikers  reported  in  strikes  which  suc- 
ceeded, succeeded  partly,  and  failed  during  the  eleven-year  period, 
by  principal  groups  of  industries: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  l^^ 

TO  1900. 


Industrlefl. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  ilsh- 
eries 

Mining 

Quaro'inff 

Food  prodncts 

Chemical  industricfl 

Paper  and  printing 

Hides  and  leather  goods 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and  up- 
holstery  

Wood  worki  ng 

Building  trades  <  woodwork) — 

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

Precious-metal  work 

Stoncj  earthenware,  and  glass. . . 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile,  etc., 
work ) 

Transportati(Hi  and  handling. . . 

Other  industries 


Total 
strikes. 


110 
219 
112 
126 
102 
196 
807 
1,005 

131 
262 
124 

76 
€34 

18 
223 

602 
807 
dl9 


Total I  do,  112 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


91 
50 
29 
22 
15 

ao 

82 
S50 

88 
78 
84 
14 
142 
6 
53 

166 
78 


1,216 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


53 
84 
88 

58 
42 
24 
91 
516 

40 
70 
71 
22 
171 
4 
87 

211 

112 

3 


1,672 


Failed. 


Strikers  in  strikes  which- 


Total 
strikexs. 


85 
45 
60 
45 

82 
184 
739 

55 
114 
19 
40 
821 
8 
103 

225 
117 


2,208 


48,863 

0  237,965 

22,221 

a  14, 819 

32,eeo 

6,196 

86,4«7 

5305,805 

C20.8S2 

<;23,164 

15,096 

C37.7M 

a  80, 624 

c  1,448 

37,579 

6181,247 

c  93, 818 

e2,562 


r^' 


,147,200 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


20,251 

18,456 
5,009 
1,441 
4,063 
1,558 
«,«79 

59,800 

4,822 
7,229  I 
5,475 
2,845 
13,619 
145 
6,617 

19,112 
13,966 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


20,436 
126,014 
8.876 
10,187 
16,7^9 
2,804 
12.052 
131, 149 

18,452  t 
9,870  ! 
7,680 

25,764 

35,378 
1,002 

13,466 


7.173 
93,  Si 

8,3» 

2,« 
11,8» 

1.8M 
V.SK 
lli,S» 

2.57S 
6.565 
],9il 
9,6^ 

3I.6S2 
301 

17.496 


61,682       50,438 

43,635       35,717 

166 


190,590  j  539,857  I  414,34" 


a  Not  including  strikers  in  8  strikes,  not  reported. 
b  Nol  including  strikers  in  2fitrikes,  not  reported. 
e  Not  Including  strikers  in  1  strike,  not  reported. 
d  Including  16  striken  the  results  or  which  were  not  reported. 
e  Including  2,406  strikers  the  results  for  whom  were  not  reported. 

/Including  2,406  strikers  the  result*  for  whom  were  not  reported,  but  not  including  strikers  in  IS 
strikes,  not  reported. 

Of  these  groups  of  industries  the  textiles  furnished  the  largest 
number  of  strikes  and  strikers,  namely,  1,605  and  306,305,  respectively. 
In  the  mining  industry  there  were  219  strikes  and  237,985  strikers 
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reported,  and  in  the  building  trades  726  strikes  and  l-i6,343  strikers. 
These  three  groups  of  industries  furnished  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  strikes  and  60  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  in  France  during  the 
eleven-year  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes,  according  to  their 
duration.  As  will  be  seen,  the  strikes  were  mostly  small  and  of  short 
duration: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  DURATION,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1890  TO  1960. 


Total* 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Days  of  dnra- 
llou. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Result 
not  re- 
ported. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Result 
not  re- 
port^. 

7  or  under... 

8  to  15 

3,202 
939 
469 

421 

26 

888 
191 
70 
«I 
3 
8 

919 
344 
198 
160 
19 
2 

1,359 
402 
201 
200 
33 
13 

2 
8* 

a426.881 

6271,468 

196,547 

233,054 

18.243 

c2,057 

181,481 

28,250 

14,156 

14,762 

1,848 

143 

166,615 

144,856 

100,568 

121,055 

7,546 

217 

129,705              80 
96,912         1,450 

16  to  30 

80,823  1 

31  to  100 

97,237 

101  or  over 

Not  reported .... 

8,849 
821 

876 

Total 

5,112 

1,216 

1,672 

2,208 

16 

d  1,147,200 

190,590 

589,657 

414,347 

2,406 

a  Not  including  strikers  in  13  strikes,  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  strikers  in  1  strike,  not  reported. 
£Not  including  strikers  in  4  strikes,  not  reported. 
<2  Not  including  strikers  in  18  strikes,  not  reported. 

The  next  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  according  to  the  number 
of  strikers  involved,  and  also  the  strikes  according  to  days  of  "dura- 
tion and  the  number  of  strikers  involved. 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE  AND  DAYS  OF  DURATION,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
INVOLVED,  FOE  THE  PERIOD  1890  TO  1900. 


Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Days  of  duration. 

Strikers  involved. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
partly. 

Failed. 

Result 
not 

ed. 

7  or 
under. 

8  to  15. 

16  to 
80. 

31  to 
100. 

101  or 
ovet. 

Dura- 
tion not 
report- 
ed. 

25  or  under 

1,397 
1,091 
923 
793 
558 
164 
167 
a  19 

290 
280 
248 
181 
148 
85 
29 
6 

326 

346 

337 

256 

75 

79 

1 

853 
483 
326 
275 
154 
54 
58 
5 

2 
2 
3 

i' 

8 

979 

730 

689 

444 

319 

78 

50 

13 

224 

182 

173 

180 

109 

28 

41 

2 

109 
71 
86 
81 
65 
28 
29 

76 
82 
63 
81 
53 
23 
43 

14 

6 
11 

4 

26  to  50 

12 

51  to  100 

4 

101  to  200 

1 

201  to  500 

1 

501  to  1,000 

1.001  or  over 

Not  reported 

4 

Total 

5,112 

1,216 

1,672 

2,208 

16 

3,202 

989 

469 

421 

55 

26 

a  This  number  does  not  agree  with  that  in  footnote  to 
is  given,  however,  as  shown  In  the  original  report 


*  total  strikers"  In  the  preceding  tables.    It 


In  the  French,  as  in  the  Austrian  i-eports,  the  cause  of  the  dispute 
is  taken  as  the  unit,  the  figures  given  in  the  annual  summaries  show- 
ing the  number  of  times  each  cause  figui'ed  as  an  incentive  to  a  strike. 

The  following  tables  show  the  causes  of  strikes  and  their  results  for 
each  year  from  1800  to  1900,  inclusive- 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  YEARS,  1890  TO  1900. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  Ruch  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  a^ree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 

i8eo. 


Cause  or  object. 

Total 
strikes. 

Strikes 
for  which 
results 
were  re- 
ported. 

Strikes  which—           1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

Failed. 

1 

For  increase  of  wages 

140 
49 

4 

6 

86 

10 
20 

5 

22 

22 
9 
8 

1 
10 

138 

49 

4 

6 

36 

8 
20 

5 

21 

22 
9 
3 

1 
9 

34 
22 

33 
9 

IS 

4 

S 

19 

6 
8 

4 

17 

18 

4 
2 
1 
6 

2 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

3 

Against  increase  of  hours  without  increase 

of  wages. 
Against  reduction  of  wages  resulting  from 

reduction  of  hours. 
For  reduction  of  hours  without  reduction 

of  wages. 
For  reduction  of  hours 

4 

3 

9 

6 
6 

8 

2 
9 

7 

8 

Various  causes  affecting  wages  not  enu- 
merated above. 

For  adoption  of  trade-union  rules  and 
recognition  of  trade  unions. 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen, 
etc. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  etc... 

Against  fines 

3 

1 

9 

4 

8 
4 

1 

10 
11 

1 
1 

12 

Against  obnoxious  shop  rules 

13 

For  reform  of  aid,  pension,  and  other  funds. 
Other  causes 

14 

3 

Total 

337 

381 

92 

63 

176 

1891. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Against  Increase  of  hours  without  increase 

of  wages. 
For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or 
increased  wa^es. 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Various  causes  affecting  wages  not  enu- 
merated above. 
For  adoption  of  trade-union  rules  and 

recognition  of  trade  unions. 
Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen, 

etc. 
For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  etc. . . 

Against  fines , 

Against  obnoxious  shop  rules , 

For  reform  of  aid,  pension,  and  other  funds 
Other  causes 

Total 


117 
42 
3 

16 

115 
42 
8 

16 

40 
16 

33 

8 
1 

7 

42 
18 
2 

5 

4 

6 
26 

6 
25 

1 
5 

4 
8 

17 

U 

11 

2 

3 

6 

19 

19 

5 

1 

13 

24 
8 
3 
3 

19 

23 
8 
2 
8 

19 

3 
3 

5 

1 

15 
4 

2 

3 
6 

7 

6 

295 

291 

97 

74 

120 

a  Not  including 
6  Not  Including 
c  Not  including 
d  Not  Including 
e  Not  Including 
/Not  Including 
0  Not  including 
A  Not  including 
i  Not  including 
9'Not  Including 
JE  Not  including 
i Not  including 
m  Not  including 
n  Not  including 


establishments  in  17  strikes,  not  reported. 

establishments  in  lestrikes,  of  which  6  succeeded,  2  succeeded  partly,  and  9  failed. 

strikers  in  3  strikes,  not  reported. 

strikers  In  2  strikes  which  succeeded. 

establishments  in  3  strikes,  not  reported. 

establishments  in  3  strikes,  of  which  2  succeeded  and  1  failed. 

establishments  in  8  strikes,  not  reported. 

establishments  in  8  strikes,  of  which  1  succeeded,  4  succeeded  partly,  and  3  failed. 

establishments  in  1  strike  which  failed. 

strikers  In  2 strikes,  not  reported. 

establishments  in  2  strikes,  not  reported. 

establishments  in  2  strikes  which  succeeded  partly. 

strikers  in  2  strikes,  of  which  1  succeeded  partly  and  1  failed. 

establishments  in  83  strikes,  not  reported. 
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1890. 


Total  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

a308 

e4S 

4 

8 

9  261 

e9 
92 

9 

28 

22 
9 
3 

21 
1:49 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

in 
strikes 

for 

which 

results 

were 

reported. 

Establishments  in 
strikes  which— 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  In 
strikes 

for  which 
results 
were 

reported. 

Strikers  in  strikes 
which— 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

6297 

8 

A  261 

<9 
92 

9 

22 

22 
9 
3 

21 
14S 

66 
20 

134 
9 

98 
19 
4 

3 

236 

7 
9 

5 

18 

13 
4 

2 
21 

47 

e48,836 

6,888 

296 

792 

46,320 

^723 
9,096 

710 

9,286 

2,811 

899 

603 

9,850 

c766 

d 47, 435 

6,388 
296 

792 

46,320 

723 
9,095 

710 

9,206 

2,811 

899 

603 

9,850 

m766 

4,727 
2,325 

20,177 
1,455 

22,531 

1,608 

296 

282 

39,851 

676 
2,696 

377 

8,217 

1.564 
821 
123 

9,860 
315 

1 

2 

z 

7 

2 
12 

2 

4 

8 
4 

1 

5 

8 

'■'71* 
2 

1 
1 



3,084 

47 
3,867 

106 

989 

1,246 
652 
880 

510 
3,385 

"*2,'636* 
228 

4 
6 

6 

7 

S 
9 

12 
26 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

460 

14 

n856 

0843 

125 

232 

486 

p 186, 273 

^134,798 

17,321 

28,773 

88,699 

1891. 


rl84 

tib 

4 

•  182 

ii45 

4 

50 
17 

50 
9 

1 

82 
19 
3 

30,184 

6,780 

420 

30,120 

6,730 

420 

9,771 
1,741 

8,238 

1,254 

40 

12,111 

3,735 

380 

15 
16 
17 

e41 

v41 

4 

12 

25 

11,733 

11,783 

1,998 

798 

8,937 

IS 

t6 
96 

i6 
96 

88* 

1 
32 

6 
26 

169 
10  49,849 

169 
249,349 

"6,*  268* 

60 
89,724 

119 
4,862 

19 
20 

(46 

u46 

3 

8 

84 

to  9, 362 

x9,862 

610 

2,900 

5,942 

21 

24 

24 

7 

1 

16 

6,339 

6,889 

2,416 

49 

3,876 

22 

24 
8 
3 

26 

28 
8 
2 

26 
It  18 

8 
3 

5 

1 

1 

6* 

4,956 

1,646 

861 

87,290 

v9,206 

4,871 

1,646 

276 

87,290 

y9,206 

1,830 
660 

826 
216 

2.216 
770 
276 

"i,m 

2S 

24 

26 

6* 

26 
6 

""939' 

87,290 
6,468 

26 
27 

x623 

oa  619 

181 

161 

287 

c 167, 783 

66107,499 

25,127 

97,842 

44,630 

o  Not  including  establishments  in  80  strikes,  of  which  8  succeeded,  8  succeeded  partly,  and  14  failed. 

p  Not  including  striken  in  8  strikes,  not  reported. 

q  Not  including  strikers  in  4  strikes,  of  which  2  succeeded,  1  succeeded  partly,  and  1  failed. 

r  Not  including  establishments  in  18  strikes,  not  reported. 

t  Not  including  establishments  in  17  strikes,  of  which  13  succeeded  and  4  succeeded  partly. 

INotincluding  establishments  in  1  strike,  not  reported. 

tt  Not  including  establishments  in  1  strike  which  succeeded. 

V  Not  including  establishments  in  8  strikes,  of  which  1  succeeded  and  2  succeeded  partly. 

to  Not  including  strikers  In  1  strike,  not  reported. 

s  Not  including  strikers  in  1  strike  which  failed. 

y  Not  including  strikers  in  1  strike  which  succeeded. 

sNot  including  establishments  in  25  strikes,  not  reported, 
oa  Not  including  establishments  in  24  strikes,  of  which  17  succeeded,  6  succeeded  partly,  and  1  failed. 
66  Not  including  strikers  in  3  strikes,  of  which  1  succeeded  and  2  failed. 
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1802. 


Catne  or  object 

Total 
strikes. 

Strikes 
for  which 
results 
were  re- 
ported. 

Strikes  which— 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

FUled.  [ 

1 

1 

1 

For  increase  of  wages  ..• 

108 
63 

4 

1 

13 

4 
38 

6 

21 

85 
8 
6 

a 

101 
68 

4 

• 

1 

13 

4 
87 

6 

ao 

85 
8 
6 
1 

11 

81 
9 
1 

81 
17 

39 
"3 

1 
2 

s' 

20 

2 

12 

26 
2 

2 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

3 

Against  increase  of  hours  without  increase 
of  wages. 

Against  reduction  of  wages  resulting  from 
reduction  of  hours. 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  In- 
creased wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours..... 

4 

5 
6 

2 

9 

1 
6 

1 

6 

5 
4 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

Variouscauses  affecting  wages  not  enumer- 
ated above. 

For  adoption  of  trade-union  rules  and  rec- 
ognition of  trade  unions. 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen, 
etc. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  etc  .. 

Against  fines 

11 
3 
2 

4 

2 
4 

12 
13 
14 

Against  obnoxious  shop  rules 

T 

For  reform  of  aid,  pension,  and  other  funds. 
Other  causes 

1       

2 

2  ;             7 

Total 

807 

800 

71 

84 

145 

lfi99. 


[BeginninfT  with  1898,  the  numbei  of  establishments  and  strikers  involved,  and  the  results  were 
fully  reported  for  each  strike.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
cee«led. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Palled. 


For  increase  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Against  increase  of  hours  without  inereaaeof  wages., 

Against  working  overtime , 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  increased 
wages. 

Relating  to  time,  method,  etc.,  of  wage  payments.... 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  piecework , 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  niles 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen  and  for  their  rein- 
statement. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superintend' 
cuts. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewnerc 

Other  causes 

Total 


374 

67 

4 

1 

111 

49 

48 
20 
3 
10 
17 
47 

47 

7 
4 

11 

4 


q84 
13 


126 
23 


9165 
SI 

4 


16 
22 
14 
o 

5l 

4i 


92S8 


212  I 


f  S75  i 


a  Not  including  establishments  in  10  strikes,  not  reported. 

b  Not  including  establishments  In  9  strikes,  of  whioh  8  succeeded*  4  succeeded  partly. 

cNot  including  strikers  in  1  strike,  not  reported. 

<f  Not  including  strikers  in  1  strike  which  failed. 

c  Not  including  establishments  in  2  strikes,  not  reported. 

/Not  including  establishments  in  2  strikes  which  succeeded  partly. 

oNot  including  establishments  in  1  strike,  not  reported. 

A  Not  Including  establishments  in  1  strike  which  failed. 

i  Not  including  establishments  in  3  strikes,  not  reported. 
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Total  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

in 
strikes 

for 

which 

results 

were 

reported. 

Establishments  In 
strikes  which— 

Total 
strikeia. 

StrlkeiBin 

strikes 

for  which 

results 

were 

reported. 

Strikers  in  strikes 
which— 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
pertly. 

Failed. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

a2Si 
63 
9 

1 

«26 

4 

9  AS 

12 
22 

i83 
8 
6 
1 

fir  13 

6283 
63 
9 

1 

/26 

4 
&47 

12 

21 

6 

1 

96 
9 
1 

78 
23 

109 

81 

8 

1 

8 

3 
80 

2 

12 

26 
2 
1 

7* 

020,  SOB 

C4,896 
434 

25 

1,800 

c559 
Cl2,624 

498 

c5,869 

*5,837 

741 

428 

2,800 

C  1,057 

26,253 

d4,895 

434 

25 

1,800 

d559 
12,624 

496 

5,869 

?5,837 

741 

428 

2,800 

977 

5,807 
541 
116 

18,791 
2,609 

6,685 

1,746 

818 

25 

349 

119 
6,248 

103 

1,278 

4,985 
168 

7 

""406* 

.  1 
2 
3 

4 

3 

ii* 

4 

2 

2 
2 
4 

2* 

15 

1 
6 

6 

7 

5 

4 
1 
1 
2 

285 

"2,636* 
245 

476 

400 
225 
322 

""m 

1,166 

440 
8,840 

150 

4,115 

502 

358 

99 

2,800 

255 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

in530 

n525 

136 

149 

m 

063,870 

p63,740 

11,299 

80,125 

22,316 

(Begrinninff 
Infly  reported 


with  1883,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers  involyed,  and  the  results  were 
for  each  strike.] 


Total  es- 
tabllBh- 
ments. 

Establishments  in  strikes  which— 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
pertly. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

3,641 

148 

4 

1 

1,348 

579 

S49 

498 

4 

10 

50 

79 

88 

22 
26 
150 
68 

1,402 
72 

1,306 
46 

931 
81 
4 

129,506 

9,826 

460 

120 

25,908 

53,641 
64,9U4 

3,519 
62 

1,189 
44,414 

7,469 

8,789 

303 

429 

1,622 

344 

22,129 
1,668 

29,067 
4,466 

78,310 

3,793 

450 

15 
16 
17 

1 
1,025 

119 
259 
865 

120 
17,484 

5,715 
4,888 
1,550 

18 

U5 

343 
42 
2 
3 
S 
3 
4 

6 

208 

117 
48 
186 
2 
5 
43 
64 

28 

21 
26 
18 
2 

3,167 

2,497 

4,060 

70 

12 

132 

226 

953 

896 

5,257 

45,429 

46,456 

1,899 

60 

937 

43,950 

6,282 

1,896 

277 
429 
642 
196 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

2 
4 
11 

65 

1 

120 

238 

1,224 

5,996 

26 

24 
25 
28 

27 

28 

29 

i32 
66 

980 
84 

30 

1 

64 

31 

7,060 

3,307              2,009 

1.68-1 

342,485 

60,622 

46,608 

235,255 

j'Sot  including  establishments  in  3  strikes^,  of  which  2  succeeded  and  1  failed. 
k  Not  Including  strikers  in  2  strikes,  not  reported. 
2  Not  including  strikers  in  2  strikes  which  succeeded. 
M  Not  including  establishmento  in  17  strikes,  not  reported. 

n  Not  including  establishments  in  15  strikes,  of  which  5  succeeded,  6  succeeded  partly,  and  4  failed. 
o  Not  including  strikers  in  8  strikes,  not  reported. 
pNot  including  strikers  in  4  strikes,  of  which  2  succeeded  and  2  failed. 

7  One  strike  was  counted  twice  for  the  reason  that  two  of  the  establishments  involved  succeeded 
and  one  failed. 
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1894. 


giual 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Faileii. 


For  Increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  increased 
wages. 

Relating  to  time,  method,  etc.,  of  wage  payments .., 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work..., 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discliargc  of  workmen  and  for  their  rein- 
statement. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superintend- 
ents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees , 

For  limitation  of  number  ofapprentices , 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

Total 


179 
80 
8 
80 

9 
83 
9 
8 
11 
28 

50 

5 
2 
1 


448 


108 


129 


211 


1895. 


For  i  nc rease  of  wages 

Againt  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  increased 
w  aires 

Relating  to  time,  method, etc.,  of  wase  payments... 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work..., 

Against  piecework , 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules , 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  for  their  reinstatement. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superintend- 
ents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 
Insurance  and  aid  funds. 

Other  causes 

Total 


196 
67 
49 

48 

M8 

23 

78 

613 

7 

70 

630 

19 

21 
28 
10 
19 
12 
29 

13 
10 
2 
8 
3 
67 

1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
63 

7 
14 

6 
15 

7 
618 

56 

16 

5 

35 

8 
2 
3 

11 

8 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

8 

496 

/144 

/117 

/as 

1896. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  \vith  present  or  increased 
wages. 

Relating  to  time,  method,  etc.,  of  wage  payments .. 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work.... 

Against  piecework , 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  for  their  reinstatement. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 
insurance  and  aid  funds. 

Other  causes 

Total 


247 

53 

68 

126 

67 

28 

14 

20 

44 

17 

6 

21 

84 

15 

6 

IS 

26 

10 

3 

13 

21 

4 

1 

16 

24 

11 

1 

12 

26 

9 

i 

10 

87 

3 

2 

82 

54 

15 

2 

37 

10 
10 
18 

5 
4 
6 

6 
6 
5 

3 

24 

8 

3 

IS 

627 

182 

116 

829 

a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  68,918;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original 
report. 
6  Not  including  1  strike  still  pending  March  1, 1896. 

cNot  including  1  establishment  In  which  strike  was  still  pending  March  1, 1896. 
dNot  including  31  sUikers  engaged  in  strike  still  pending  March  1, 1896. 
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CHAP.  IV. STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  FOREIGN  CfOUNTRIES.       837 

CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  YEARS,  1890  TO  190a-Cou tinned. 

1894. 


Total  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Establishments*  in  strikes  which— 

Total 
stri  leers. 

Strikers  In  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1,109 

161 

19 

311 

41 
221 
12 
8 
U 
«) 

63 

6 
2 

1 

290 

50 

2 

145 

5 

49 
6 
2 
2 
3 

16 

1 

604 
28 

215 
83 
17 

105 

34 
138 
2 
8 
5 

37 

86 

4 
2 

80,700 

9,261 

786 

2,380 

651 
6.342 
827 
829 
994 
5,221 

6,187 

223 
82 
30 

7,664 

3,620 

430 

1,044 

198 
1,486 
324 
53 
103 
662 

1,601 

30 

16,602 
2,979 

6,434 

2,662 

806 

951 

887 
4,540 
215 
148 
884 
2,008 

4,376 

193 
82 

1 
2 
3 

61 

2 
34 
5 
8 
4 
10 

2 

385 

116 
816 
288 
128 
507 
2,551 

210 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

18 

1 

30 

14 

2,004 

571 

753 

680 

a  66. 813 

17,245 

24,082 

22,586 

1895. 


896 

59 

476 

180 
cl4 
170 

4^ 

tfl3 

83 

282 
C31 
223 

28,866 
8,204 
6,106 

4,224 
d682 
8,602 

15,781 
(IM2 

m 

8,861 

rf  1,649 

1,727 

15 
16 
17 

80 
87 
54 
19 
12 
42 

60 
17 
2 
3 
3 
Cl8 

13 

4 
2 
1 
2 
C3 

7 
16 
50 
15 

7 
C20 

2,678 
4,862 
1,051 
1,500 
1,819 
5,217 

1,784 

1,109 

82 

208 

502 

e938 

610 
2,707 
600 
85 
55 
c747 

884 
1,046 

519 

1,267 

1,262 

<;8,520 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 

61 

18 

5 

88 

4,958 

1,318 

837 

2,798 

24 

8 

6 

29 

42 

8 
1 

52 
185 
378 

471 

52 
21 

25 

5 
29 

2 

164 
878 

85 

26 

27 

1 

89 

142 

244 

28 

1,816 

fir  521 

^561 

£^782 

61,842 

A 14, 976 

/1 23, 033 

A 23, 290 

1896. 


1,705 

121 

1,205 

216 

89 

195 

1,076 
67 
182 

418 
26 
878 

28,841 
6,902 
4,481 

4,081 
8,029 
1,290 

11,885 

1,749 

879 

12,425 
1,124 
2,812 

2S 
80 
81 

215 
82 
72 
45 
87 
48 

54 
10 
4 
23 
9 
8 

88 
8 

1 
1 
7 
2 

128 
19 
67 
21 
21 
48 

7,048 
6,970 
2,035 
1,»16 
8,770 
4,838 

2,907 
1,816 
124 
578 
740 
111 

755 
2,164 
49 
160 
901 
125 

8,881 
2,490 
1,862 
1.213 
2.129 
4,602 

82 
88 
84 
35 
86 
37 

55 

15 

2 

88 

7,529 

2,149 

252 

5,128 

88 

50 
58 
182 

45 

48 
29 

5 
10 
123 

1,627 
1,017 
8,647 

1,641 
842 
439 

66 

175 

2,344 

89 

40 

80 

864 

41 

770 

7 

726 

87 

8,016 

1,044 

1,064 

908 

42 

4,596 

697 

2,075 

1,828 

81,162 

20,186 

20,297 

40.679 

eNot  including  12  strikers  engaged  in  strike  still  pending  March  1,  1896. 

/Not  including  2  strikes  still  pending  March  1. 1896. 

0  Not  including  2  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  March  1, 1896. 

A  Not  Including  48  striken  engaged  in  strikes  still  pending  March  1. 1896. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  TEARS,  1890  TO  ISOO-Gontiniied. 

1897. 


Mai^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaOed. 


For  increase  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  increased 
wages. 

Relating  to  time,  method,  etc.,  of  wage  pajrments 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work . . . . 

Against  piecework , 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines , 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 

tcEdents,  and  for  their  reinstatement. 
For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superintend- 
ents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees , 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 

insurance  and  aid  funds. 
Other  causes , 

Total , 


184 
SO 
27 

83 
88 
10 
12 
9 
81 


443 


106 


129  I 


1898. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  Increased 
wages. 

Relating  to  time,  method,  etc.,  of  wage  payments  . . . . 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work. . . . 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  for  their  reinstatement. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superintend- 
ents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees , 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 
insurance  and  aid  funds. 

Other  causes , 

Total , 


168 
66 
28 


474 


188 


120 


1899. 


29 

For  increase  of  wages 

422 
46 
101 

78 
49 
19 
86 
19 
68 

85 

5 

1 
84 

17 

99 

48 

88 
10 

8 
12 

6 
18 

18 

1 

168 
10 
16 

13 
18 
1 

8 
8 
10 

17 

155 
24 
S7 

22 
21 
10 
16 
10 
S5 

56 

H 

20 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

81 

32 
33 
34 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  increased 

RelaUng  to  time,  method, etc., of  wage  payments .... 
For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work.... 
Against  piecework 

35 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

36 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

37 
88 
39 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  for  their  reinstatement. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superintend- 
ents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees 

40 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

41 
42 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 

insurance  and  aid  funds. 
Other  causes 

56 
4 

14 

6 

Total 

1,014 

819 

284 

4U 
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CHAP.  IV. STBIKE8  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTBIES.       839 

CAUSES*  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  YEARS,  1S90  TO  1900-ConUmied. 

1897. 


Total  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Establishments  in  strikes  which— 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1,448 
62 
685 

525 
62 
32 
12 
9 

403 

52 

3 
8 
86 

531 

206 

15 

154 

477 
43 
4 
3 
1 

874 

5 

1,101 

19 

466 

80 
8 
6 
5 

139 
28 
65 

18 
16 
22 

4 

8 

26 

41 

8 
6 
0 

623 

47,895 
2,712 
5,714 

11,888 
4.798 
523 
1.430 
1.635 

10,285 

7.179 

48 

169 

1.819 

2,818 

16.442 

401 

2,450 

10.232 

2,915 

81 

456 

205 

1.415 

1,8a 

21,302 
1,882 
2.070 

«23 
846 
111 
791 

10,061 

429 

1,194 

1.238 
1.032 
831 
183 
1.430 
7,702 

4,960 

48 
111 
46 

2,105 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

8 
6 

1,168 
378 

9 
10 
11 

1 
67 

1 

1 
10 

7 

23 
458 

8 

35 
1.820 

700 

12 
13 

14 

3,918 

1.358 

1,667 

908 

98,903 

3-.,  922 

31, 116 

30,865 

1898. 


1,524 
194 
240 

176 
131 
168 

1.106 
19 
20 

242 
44 
52 

85,851 
5,869 
8,478 

4,235 
2,404 
1,350 

24,513 

1,715 

979 

7.108 
1,750 
1,149 

15 
16 
17 

171 
115 
111 
81 
14 
33 

57 
21 
91 
14 
5 
5 

93 
79 
1 
7 
2 
2 

21 
15 
19 
10 
7 
26 

5,906 
5,055 
1,127 
3.862 
2,670 
2,097 

3,800 

2,776 

891 

2,208 

785 

816 

952 
1,738 
58 
761 
1,145 
66 

1,154 
541 
178 
893 
740 

1,715 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

32 

7 

5 

20 

8,842 

1,101 

644 

2,097 

24 

4 

17 
112 

1 
8 
96 

3 
1 
5 

93 

833 

2,129 

4 

140 
1,236 

89 
22 
773 

25 

8 
11 

171 
120 

26 
27 

719 

4 

681 

84 

44,496 

513 

16, 515 

27,468 

28 

3,317 

7M 

2,084 

499 

116.806 

21,759 

49,377 

46.6?2 

1899. 


3,457 

59 

1,306 

438 

11 

482 

1,971 
24 
640 

1,048 
24 
234 

136,672 

2,989 

32,290 

20,239 
1,366 
10,520 

84,261 

683 

18,274 

32,072 

940 

3,496 

29 
80 
81 

608 
224 
114 
236 
20 
67 

200 
32 
76 
83 
6 
13 

198 

168 

5 

27 

8 

12 

210 
24 
83 

126 
11 
42 

42,735 
11,924 
2.616 
6,598 
8.133 
13,632 

16,839 

1,982 

899 

736 

1,305 

4,968 

23,266 

7,084 

51 

2,393 

494 

2,956 

2,630 
2,858 
1,666 
2,469 
6,334 
5,708 

82 
33 
84 
35 
36 
87 

80 

13 

17 

56 

27,642 

11,168 

6,227 

10,247 

38 

5 

1 

1,116 

1 

4 

1 

602 

859 

4 

17, 175 

20 

889 

4 

6,931 

89 

40 

535 

79 

7,797 

2,447 

41 

545 

6 

28 

616 

32. 596 

157 

24.690 

7,848 

42 

7,844 

1,846 

8,167 

2,831 

334.  2M 

77,996 

172, 726 

83,  M2 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIOlfER   OF    LABOR. 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE,  BY  YEARS,  1890  TO  1900— Concluded. 

1900. 


Mar- 
grinal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  with  present  or  increased 

Relafing  to  time,  method,  etc.,  of  W!i^  payments 

For  or  again f*t  modification  of  conditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modincatlon  of  shop  rales 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  for  their  reinatatemeat. 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  superin- 
tendents. 

For  discharge  of  female  employees 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 
insurance  and  aid  fundH. 

Other  causes 

Total 


580 

66 

100 

57 
42 
26 
42 
87 
89 

104 

8 

1 


118 
32 

44 

25 
14 
6 
15 
18 
24 

82 

1 
1 


22 


249 
21 
24 

12 
7 
3 

12 
8 

11 

11 


1,229 


871 


868 


218 
13 
S2 

20 
21 
17 
15 
16 
M 

61 

2 
...... 

14 
490 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  FRANCE.  BY  YEARS,  1890  TO  1900-Concluded. 

1900. 


Total  es- 
Ublish- 
menta. 

Establishments  In  strikes  which— 

Total 
strikers. 

Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Mar- 

Sooceeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

9,414 

194 

5,153 

617 

268 

1,138 

78 

37 

121 

145 

72 

1 

826 

168 

1,324 

102 
100 
84 
15 
18 
28 

82 

1 

1 

257 

76 

6,966 

94 

8,214 

849 
148 
148 
24 

8 
18 

11 

1,726 
37 
615 

66 
25 
911 
89 
16 
75 

102 

71 

178,857 
13,146 
78,512 

11,666 
89,913 
16,108 
9,274 
8,089 
24,818 

14,226 

5,058 

40 

14,894 

18,278 

37,898 

4,046 

23,925 

4.769 
6,810 
859 
1,803 
2,730 
13,958 

3,2S4 

13 

40 

8,775 

15,633 

92,070 

6,697 

35,418 

2,919 
29,902 
585 
4,268 
1,621 
4,430 

8,254 

48,894 
2,403 
19, 139 

3,978 
3,201 
14,664 
3,203 
3,688 
6,430 

7,738 

5,040 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 
66 

55 
26 

100 
1,071 

5,519 
1,574 

18 

14 

17,632 

2,818 

11,060 

8,764 

482,824 

124,488 

182,865 

125,471 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMI88IOKEB  OF  LABOR. 


GERMANY. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Germany  were  compiled 
from  the  two  annual  reports  thus  far  published.  They  corer  strikes 
and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Empire.  The 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  considered  separately  in  the  German  reports 
and,  therefore,  in  the  present  compilation.  The  figures  given  repre- 
sent strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  year. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts 
published  in  relation  to  strikes  in  Germany  in  1899  and  1900: 


STRIKES  IN  GERMANY,  BY  YEARS,  1S99  AND  1900. 
[The  column  headed  "Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any 

time  daring  strike.] 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Strikes  or- 
dered or  ao- 
sisted  by  labor 
or^nizatioos. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Employ- 
ees be- 
fore 
strike. 

Strikers. 

Other 
cmploj- 

ecs 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Yes. 

No. 

Num- 
ber af- 
fected. 

Num- 
ber 
closed. 

1S99 

1900 

1,288 
1,433 

331 
275 

429 
506 

628 
653 

744 
869 

544 
564 

7,121 
7,740 

1,890  1  266,858 
2,738  1  298,819 

99.33S 
122,803 

10,122 

9,«»: 

Total.. 

2,721 

606 

934 

1,181 

1,613 

1,108  1  14.861 

4.623  1  555.677 

222.141 

19. 129 

During  the  two  years,  1899  and  1900,  there  were  2,721  strikes,  affect- 
ing 14,861  establishments,  222,141  strikers,  and  19,129  other  employees 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of  the  strikes.  Of  the 
strikes  606  or  22.27  per  cent  succeeded,  934  or  34.33  per  cent  suc- 
ceeded partly,  and  1,181  or  43.40  per  cent  failed;  1,613  were  ordered 
or  assisted  by  labor  organizations.  Of  the  establishments  affected 
4,623  were  entirely  closed  as  a  result  of  the  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work  on 
account  of  strikes  during  the  two  3'ears: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD 

1899  AND  1900. 


[The  column  headed  "Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strikej 

Total 
strikes. 

2 

86 
204 
229 
111 

12 

12 
177 
29 
83 
351 
130 

Strikes  which— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

24 

24.762 
11,814 
13,554 
11.131 
866 

610 
18,016 
8.586 
8.951 
29,798 
6,054 

Other  em- 

'  ployeet 

thrown 

out  of 

work- 

Industries. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

1 

89 
&i 
71 
37 
6 

3 
74 

8 
82 
121 
44 

Failed. 

Gardening,    florist,    and    nursery 
trades 

6 
46 
37 

18 

1 

3 
34 

3 
20 

84 
24 

1 

41 
94 
121 
56 
5 

6 
69 
18 
31 
146 
62 

2 

155 

416 

1,028 

316 

12 

13 
307 
107 
816 
3.460 
811 

Mfninj?,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  ex- 
traction   



1  073 

Stonework  and  earihen ware 

Metal  work 

fi07 
1  29S 

Machiner>',  tools,  and  instruments  .. 
Ohemicals 

770 

Forestry   products,  lighting   mate- 
rials, and  varnishes 

45 

Textiles 

3.209 
IS 

Paper.... 

Leather  

M 

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products 

447 
191 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY.  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES.  FOR  THE  PERIOD 

1899  AND  1900-Concluded. 


Indufttriea. 


Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  sculptare,  decoratioii,  and 

arti«tlcworK 

Commercial  employment 

Tran.sportation 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 


Total . 


Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaDed. 

137 

967 

29 

7 
63 
89 

3 

42 

.M9 

3 

1 
11 
24 

58 

816 

2 

2 
22 
34 

1 

37 

403 

24 

4 
80 
31 

2 

1,307 

6,998 

34 

16 
238 

828 
3 

12,530 

69,628 

741 

205 

4,369 

10,977 

25 

687 

9,989 

17 

68 
873 

2,721 

606 

934 

1,181 

14,861 

222,141 

19,129 

Of  the  19  groups  of  industries  enumerated  that  of  building  trades 
had  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected, 
being  about  one-third  the  entire  number  in  each  case.  Next  in  impor- 
tance with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved  were  the  groups 
of  wooden  ware  and  carved  goods,  and  mining,  smelting,  etc.  These 
three  groups  of  industries  furnished  52  per  cent  of  all  strikes  and  56 
per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  in  Germany  during  the  two-year  period. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved. 
The  strikes  were  mostly  small  and  of  short  duration. 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY,  BY  DURATION.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1899  AND  1900. 
[The  column  headed  *' Stri  ken'*  shows  the  maximum  number  o<  strikers  at  any  time  doling  strike.] 


Days  of  doiatlon. 

Total 
strikes. 

Stri 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

kes  whic 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

h- 
FaUed. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
outoi 
work. 

Leas  than  1 

289 
965 
391 
367 
231 
215 
215 
58 

66 
274 
92 
77 
44 
81 
16 
3 

42 
276 
149 
161 
107 
96 
87 
27 

181 
416 
150 
129 
80 
85 
112 
28 

348 
2,069 
1.501 
2,786 
2,811 
2,666 
2,010 

741 

7,476 
86,482 
28,761 
88,437 
23,802 
82,035 
29.810 

9,338 

1,512 
6,194 
1,708 

lto5      

(J  to  10 

11  to  20 

4,847 

21  to  80 

1,686 

81  to  50 

1,064 

61  to  100 

2,404 

101  or  over 

1,264 

Total 

2,721 

006 

934 

1,181 

14,861 

222,141 

19,129 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY.  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  FOR  THE 

PERIOD  1899  AND  1900. 

[The  column  headed  "Strikers**  shows  the  maxlmmn  nnmber  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Strikers  involved. 

Sue- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

2  to  6 

187 
385 
681 
898 
376 
879 
215 
133 
67 

43 

96 
189 
95 
93 
77 
37 
21 
5 

29 
72 
186 
137 
158 
183 
J03 
76 
40 

116 

217 

806 

166 

125 

119 

76 

86 

22 

20& 

471 

809 

790 

1,061 

1,918 

1,919 

2,W2 

4,652 

742 
8,102 
8,960 
10,098 
15, 176 
27,824 
80,166 
42,004 
frl,069 

88 

6  to  10 

453 

11  to  20 

963 

21  to  30 

953 

31  to  60 

1,476 

51  to  100 

2,471 

101  to  200 

4.420 

201  to  500 

8,363 

501  or  over 

4,922 

Total 

2,721 

606 

984 

1,181 

14,861 

222,141 

19,129 
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In  the  German,  as  in  the  French  and  Austrian  reports,  where  the 
causes  of  strikes  are  given  in  the  tabulations,  the  demand  and  not  the 
strike  is  taken  as  the  unit.  The  figures  in  the  following  table,  show- 
ing causes  and  results  of  strikes  in  1899  and  1900,  do  not  agree,  there- 
fore, with  the  figures  for  strikes  shown  in  the  preceding  tables. 

CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY,  BY  YEARS,  1899  AND  1900. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strUces  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  sach  cases  hare 
been  tabulated  unde**  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  ihoee 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 

1899. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 


ceeded, ed  partly. 


Succeed- 


FailwL 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  working  overtime 

Other  causes  affecting  hours  of  labor 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 
Other  causes 

Total 


67 
820 
239 
276 
23 
81 
64 
U 
l&S 
845 


2,101 


24 
193 
42 
61 
8 
12 
3 
7 
29 
66 


440 


18 

316 

184 

183 

13 

42 

38 

10 

26 

129 


25 

281 

63 

81 


23 
17 
9i» 

150 


1900, 


Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime 

For  extra  pay  for  secondary  work 

For  payment  of  wages  before  regrular  pay  day 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

Against  Increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

Against  introduction  of  overtime  work 

For  regular  hours 

Other  causes  affecting  hours  of  labor 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

Against  change  in  method  of  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  or  against  employment  of  certain  persons 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  better  sanitary  conditions,  etc 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending , 

For  better  treatment 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  posting  of  shop  rules  and  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

Other  causes 

Total 


99 
956 
206 
71 
29 
78 
12 
845 
45 
93 
1 
3 
14 
83 
1 
188 
56 
87 
36 
48 

14 
22 
64 
67 
214 


2,769 


82 
159 

23 
8 
1 
9 
3 

55 
3 


404 


20 

428 

123 

62 

14 

43 

8 

182 

22 


27 


10 
34 
83 
108 


1,296 


47 

369 

57 

11 

14 

26 

6 

106 

20 

20 

1 


5 

96 


12D 


IS 
12 


10 
10 


13 
80 


During  the  years  1899  and  1900,  QQ  lockouts  were  reported.  Of 
these,  58,  for  which  particulars  are  given,  involved  1,034  establish- 
ments,  of  which  548  were  entirely  closed.  There  were  14,383  persons 
locked  out,  and  1,954  others  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of 
lockouts  during  the  two  years. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  published  by  the  British  labor 
department  since  1889.  The  first  report,  that  for  1888,  is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  those  for  subsequent  years,  and  has  therefore  been 
excluded  from  the  present  compilation.  The  report  for  1889  includes 
15  strikes  which  began  in  1888.  In  all  other  cases  the  figures  for  total 
strikes  and  lockouts  represent  those  beginning  in  each  specified  year. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  for  the  years  1889  to  1895  the  aggre- 
gate working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work  include 
days  lost  on  account  of  disputes  beginning  in  each  specified  year 
regardless  of  time  of  ending;  while  for  1896  to  1900  they  include  days 
lost  on  account  of  disputes  ending  in  each  specified  year  regardless  of 
time  of  beginning.  Other  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
method  of  presenting  statistics  of  disputes  since  the  beginning  of  this 
series  of  annual  reports.  Thus  the  reports  for  the  earlier  years, 
1889  to  1893,  inclusive,  consider  strikes  and  lockouts  separately  in  most 
of  the  tables,  while  those  for  subsequent  years  consider  them  together 
in  all  ca^es.  The  reports  also  differ  in  other  respects  from  year  to 
year. 

These  various  changes  make  it  impossible  to  present  for  compari- 
son, in  the  same  table,  the  more  important  facts  published  in  relation 
to  labor  disputes  for  the  entire  period.  The  three  following  tables, 
therefore,  show  the  statistics  of  disputes,  grouped  by  years  for  which 
they  are  comparable,  namely,  1889  to  1893,  1894  and  1895,  and  1896 
to  1900: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS,  1889  TO  1898. 

[Under  "Aggr^ate  working  days  loBt  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  is  included  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  beginning  in  each  specified  year,  regardless  of  time  of 
ending.] 


Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  the  results  of  which  were— 

Strikes  for  which  em- 
ployees thrown  out 
of  work  were  re- 
ported. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
Ued. 

Number. 

Employees 

thrown  out 

of  work. 

1889 

1,146 

1,028 

898 

692 

768 

476 
884 
869 
283 
803 

207 
822 
263 
228 
264 

868 
280 
181 
117 
169 

94 
92 
80 
64 
42 

781 
788 
676 
a668 
665 

822,000 

1890 

892,981 
266,886 

1891 

1892 

236,798 

1893 

633,529 

Total 

4,526 

1,816 

1,284 

1,056 

872 

8,428 

1,852,193 

a  This  number  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  in  footnote  n,  page  866.    The  number  here  given 
is,  however,  according  to  the  original  report 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GPEAT 

BRITAIN  AND 
Concluded. 

IRELAND,  BY  YEARS,  1889  TO  188©- 

Year. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Strikes    for    which 
duration   was  re- 
posted. 

In  favor  of 
employees. 

In  favor  of 
employers. 

Compro- 
mijed. 

Indefinite 

or  uoset- 

Ued. 

Number. 

Days  of 
duimtaoo. 

1889 

93,524 

218,897 

68,247 

48,862 

400,141 

40,472 
101,902 
92,768 
70,978 
76,480 

177,476 
66, 0» 
98,127 
US,  414 
155,249 

10,528 

11.183 

7,748 

8,664 

1,709 

810 
7M 
687 

15.100 

1890 

13, 7M 

1891 

le,^ 

1892 

665 

irn 

1898 

575  •            16: 987 

Total 

824,631 

382,545 

610,296 

84,722 

8,461 

80,079 

Strike!  for  which  both  em- 
ployees   thrown    out    of 
WOTk  and  time  lost  were 
reported. 

Total 
lockouts. 

Lockouts  f6r  which  eai- 
I^oyees  thrown  out  of 
work  were  reported. 

Tear. 

Number. 

Aggregate 
worSingdayB 
lost  by  all  em- 
ployees thrown 
out  of  work. 

Number. 

Smployees 

thrown  oGt 

of  work. 

1889 

597 

652 

ati06 

a503 

«586 

8,780,000 

7,317,469 

06,800,871 

017,248.376 

aSl,20(V,068 

60 

12 
18 
8 
14 

19  '               5,«5i 

1890 

9                      aB4 

1891 

11  1                   ^i 

1892 

8              120.001 

1898 

14  '               %9K 

Total 

&2,9i4 

&66k3ia27S 

113 

61  k            IfiLSiA 

I 

a  Including  lockouts  for  which  aggregate  working  days  lost  were  reported. 
b  See  note  a. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  BY  YEARS*  1»4  AMD 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  emi^yees  thrown  out  of  work"  is  included  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  each  specified  year,  reganUesi 
of  time  of  ending.] 


Year. 

Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 

SttUcesand  lockoots 
for  which  employ- 
ees thrown  oat  of 
work     were      re  - 
ported. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

Employees 
work. 

1894 

1,061 
876 

872 
303 

389 
843 

244 
206 

56 

997               S;M  'MS 

1806 

24  1            850            26S.75ei 

Total 

1,937 

675 

732 

450 

80 

1,847             58S,00S 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  and 
lockouts  the  results  of  which  were— 

Strikes  and  lockouts 
for  which  both  em- 
ployees thrown  <Kit 
of  work  and  time 
lost  were  reported. 

Year. 

In  favor  of 
employees. 

In  favor  of 
employers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefinite 
or  unset- 
tled. 

Number. 

working 
days  lost  Df 

ees  thrown 
out  of 
work. 

1894 

71,661 
63,644 

136,873 
73,748 

1U,078 

124, 187 

5,138 

2,329 

877 

716 

»,S22.GSi 
5  5^6S& 

1895 

Total 

135,3tt 

210  1^1 

oas  91  fi 

7  4/S9 

1,692 

14,864,748 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS,  1896  TO  1900. 

[Under  "  Aggregate  worldng:  dain  loit  by  all  employee!  thrown  oot  of  work'*  te  inehided  the 
number  of  days  loet  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  specified  year,  regardless  of 
time  of  beginning.  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees  and  thoae  which  lasted  len  than  1 
day  have  been  omitted,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


Year. 


1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 


926 
8&i 
711 
719 
64S 


Total 8, 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were — 


In 
favor 

of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


S78 
331 


280 
2Qe 


1.879 


In    , 
favor 

of 
em- 
ploy 
ers. 


mised.  unset- 
tled. 


802 
807 
227 
245 
211 


Com- 
pro- 


Indef- 
inite 
or 


243 
215 


236 
221 


Strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 
out. 


147,950 
167,463 
200,709 
138,058 
135,146 


Strikers  and  employees  locked 
out  in  disputes  the  results 
of  which  were— 


In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 


04.366 
40,464 
45,490 
36,808 
40,612 


1,158  I 


S9  I  789,375  1227,729 


In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ers. 


41,431 
66,159 
120,667 
60,275 
33,497 


324,029 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


Inde^ 

inite 

or 

unset- 
Ued. 


41.905  f 

56,897 

84.601 

40,237 

56,890 


259 

1.938 

111 

738 

4,646 


229.980  [    7,e 


Year. 


1896 

1«J97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

ToUl 


Other 

employees 

thrown  out 

of  work, 


50,240 
62,814 
63,138 
42,159 
53,393 


261, 744 


Aggregate 
working  days 
lost  by  all 
employee 
thrown  out 
of  work. 


3, 746, 368 
10,345,523 
15,289,478 
2,516,416 
8,152,694 


35,060,479 


Aggregate  working  days  lost  in  strikes  and  lock- 
outs the  results  of  which  were— 


In  favor  of 
employees. 


1,517,828 

1,219,609 

404,789 

461,288 

366,573 


3,970,087 


In  ftivor  of 
employers. 


1,212,813 
7.106,108 
13,218.449 
849,411 
1,017,198 


23,402,979 


Compro- 
mised. 


1,007,165 
1,813,627 
1,646,599 
1,175,629 
1,656,029 


7,299,049 


Indefinite 
or  unset- 
tled. 


8,562 

207, 179 

19,641 

80,088 

112, 8M 


378,364 


During  the  five-year  period  from  1889  to  1893  there  were  4,526 
strikes  reported,  of  which  1,815  or  40.10  per  cent  resulted  in  favor 
of  employees,  1,284  or  28.37  per  cent  resulted  in  favor  of  employers, 
1,055  or  23.31  per  c^nt  were  compromised,  and  372  or  8.22  per  cent 
remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  various  years. 
Of  the  4,526  strikes  that  occurred  during  the  five  years,  particulars 
concerning  the  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  were  reported 
for  3,428  strikes.  In  these  strikes  1,852,193  employees  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  Of  the  latter,  824,631  or  44.52  per  cent  were  in  strikes 
which  resulted  in  favor  of  employees,  382,545  or  20.65  per  cent  in 
strikes  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employers,  610,295  or  32.95  per  cent 
in  compromised  strikes,  and  34,722  or  1.88  per  cent  in  strikes  the 
results  of  which  were  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

During  the  two  years  1894  and  1895  there  were  1,937  strikes  and 
lockouts,  in  1,847  of  which  588,003  employees  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Of  the  1,937  disputes  675  or  34.85  per  cent  resulted  in  favor 
of  employees,  732  or  37.79  per  cent  in  favor  of  employers,  450  or 
23.23  per  cent  were  compromised,  and  80  or  4.13  per  cent  remained 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  588,003  employees  thrown  out  of 
work,  135,205  or  22.99  per  cent  were  in  disputes  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  employees,  210,121  or   35.74   per  cent   in  disputes  which 
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resulted  in  favor  of  employers,  235,215  or  40  per  cent  in  compromised 
disputes,  and  7,462  or  1.27  per  cent  in  disputes  the  results  of  which 
were  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

During  the  five  years,  1896  to  1900,  3,868  strikes  and  lockouts  were 
considered,  of  which  1,379  or  35.65  per  cent  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees,  1,292  or  33.40  per  cent  in  favor  of  employers,  1,158  or 
29.94  per  cent  were  compromised,  and  39  or  1.01  per  cent  remained 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  789,375  strikers  and  employees  locked 
out,  227,729  or  28.85  per  cent  were  in  disputes  which  resulted  in  favor 
of  employees,  324,029  or  41.05  per  cent  in  disputes  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  employers,  229,930  or  29.13  per  cent  in  disputes  which  were 
compromised,  and  7,687  or  0.97  per  cent  in  disputes  the  results  of 
which  were  indefinite  or  unsettled.  There  were,  in  addition,  261,744 
other  employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  these  disputes. 

Of  the  total  disputes  during  the  first  period,  1889  to  1893,  2,944 
resulted  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  66,310,278  working  days.  In  addition 
to  the  strikes  during  this  period  there  were  113  lockouts,  in  61  of  which 
129,348  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Of  the  1,937  strikes 
and  lockouts  during  the  second  period,  1894  and  1895,  1,592  resulted 
in  an  aggregate  loss  of  14,864,748  working  days.  The  strikes  and 
lockouts  during  the  third  period,  1896  to  1900,  resulted  in  an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  35,050,479  working  days,  3,970,087  or  11.33  per  cent  being 
lost  in  disputes  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employees,  23,402,979  or 
66.77  per  cent  in  disputes  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employers, 
7,299,049  or  20.82  per  cent  in  disputes  which  were  compromised,  and 
378,364  or  1.08  per  cent  in  disputes  the  results  of  which  were  indefinite 
or  unsettled. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  according  to  industries  could 
not  be  grouped  for  the  whole  period  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  other 
countries.  The  statistics  for  the  years  1889  to  1892  were  not  in  such 
form  that  they  could  be  shown  by  industries.  The  two  following  tables 
therefore  show  for  each  year  and  group  of  industries  from  1893  to 
1895  the  number  and  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  number 
of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  strikes  and  lockouts  for  which 
they  were  reported,  and  similar  statistics,  together  with  the  total  work- 
ing days  lost,  from  1896  to  1900. 
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STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

1893  TO  1895. 


Year  and  industry. 

Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the  re- 
sults of  which  were— 

Strikes  and 
lockouts  for 
which  em- 
ployees thrown 

out  of  work 
were  reported. 

Employees  thrown  out  of 
work  by  strikes  and  lock- 
outs the  results  of  which 
were— 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indef- 
inite 

or  un- 
set- 
tled. 

Num- 
ber. 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Cora- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indef- 
inite 

orun- 
set- 
Ued. 

Building  and  fur- 
nlshingr,      coach 
making,         and 

•^^"^fT: 

198 
239 
227 

156 
246 
191 

136 
177 
176 

106 
194 
132 

82 
84 
60 

48 

58 
80 

7 

19 
13 

25 
23 

28 

30 
21 
19 

782 

1,061 

876 

92 
103 
103 

41 
63 
41 

61 

50 
61 
47 

35 

48 
28 

15 
25 
13 

2 
8 
2 

4 

7 
6 

8 
6 
2 

804 
872 
808 

60 
78 
81 

59 
71 
60 

44 

71 

78 

29 
85 
49 

28 
28 
18 

20 
18 
14 

3 
15 
10 

15 
11 
16 

13 
12 

17 

271 
889 
843 

38 
46 
85 

40 
90 
84 

33 
41 
83 

17 
41 
82 

17 
8 
12 

6 
12 
3 

2 

1 
1 

5 

4 
6 

8 

1 

8 
12 

8 

16 

22 

6 

2 
9 
4 

9 
7 
4 

2 
2 

8 
8 

1 
1 

1 
2 

178 
228 
217 

133 

20,599 
15,578 
12,374 

9,798 
4,257 
6,897 

4,826 
5,821 
8,100 

54  fi7fi 

6,945 
6,802 
8,092 

iii.9»g 

SO 

1894 

108 

1896 

285 

Mining  and  quarry- 
1898 

1,^>22 

1894 

222   2ifi!ftfi0l  37'.  549   9s!286:  77!  328 

8,717 
892 

1895 

189 

124 
167 
169 

89 
182 
129 

73 
88 
58 

84 
56 
28 

7 

19 
13 

24 
22 
28 

22 
18 
19 

679 
997 
860 

83,879    16.4281  17.678:  48.886 

Metal,  engineering, 
Bhipbuilding,etc. : 

80,309 
27.899 
46,314 

45,274 
89.025 
57,415 

10,851 

6,871 

67,277 

15,589 
12,041 
4,263 

881 
271 
827 

6,816 

8,280 
8,738 
21,170 

36.126 
12, 713 

9,337 
10,188 
9,553 

3,641 
17.599 

12,692 
8,120 
15,195 

5,111 
8,643 
6,291 

8,296 

442 

60,613 

11,261 

7,650 

434 

254 

11 

156 

1,146 
489 
470 

436 
2,593 

1894 

853 

1896 

896 

Textile: 

1893 

397 

1894 

70 

1895 

13,680   37.872 

672 

Clothing,     saddle, 
and  harness  mak- 

1898 

1,753 
4,409 
5,029 

1,335 
2,236 

888 

31 
82 
22 

4.229 

803 
2.020 
1,551 

2,933 
l.ft.'SS 
2,941 

96 
228 
149 

441 
624 
337 

674 
262 
567 

77,427 
136,873 

1894 

1895 

Tran8portation,land 
and  water: 
1893 

84 
60 

1894 

800 

1895 

Printing  and  pub- 
lishing: 
1893 

1894 

1895 

Domestic: 

1893 

1891.-. 

2.2961     i!l83 

1895 

1,325 

1,386 

8,889 

684 

636,386 
824,245 
263,758 

518 

275 
644 

17 

400,171 
71,661 
63,544 

Labor: 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Total: 

1893 

166 
244 
206 

42 
66 
24 

167,079 
111.078 

1,709 

1894 

5,133 

1895 

73, 748!  124- 137 

2,329 

' 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  Ofi£AT  BRITAIN  AND  IR£LAKD«  9Y  IKDU6TIUSS.  Itm  TO  l^ed 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work'*  is  inclivled  the 
nnmh^r  of  days  lost  on  -account  of -strHtes  and  lockottts  ending  in  -each  apedfied  y«ar,  ngaMitm  t4 
time  of  beginning.  DiHputea  involvliig  1ms  than  10  employees  and  tboBewhich  lasted  less  than  1  d^y 
have  been  omitted,  earaeitt  .when']iie«g9Mgate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


> 


Total 

StCliMB 

and 
lockouis. 

Strikes  and  lockoute  the  results  of 
which  were— 

and  tu- 
plove*-* 

out. 

Year  and  industry. 

In  laTor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployeis. 

Cnmpro- 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

Building: 

1896 

171 
193 
183 
180 
.146 

171 
127 
129 
109 
136 

266 
229 
162 
140 
111 

153 
108 

99 
124 

96 

48 
66 
63 
87 
38 

25 

48 
22 
47 
50 

87 
95 
67 
71 
60 

5 

8 

6 

11 

11 

926 
864 
711 
719 
648 

92 
126 
7B 
64 
60 

di 

48 
83 
36 
49 

117' 
67 
62 

38 
23 

58 
23 
29 
40 
SB 

27 
84 
22 
16 
14 

9 
6 
2 
10 
9 

38 
30 
12 
26 
17 

S 

2 

I 

4 

878 
■831 
238 
230 
202 

40 
43 
40 

B7 

€1 

66 
41 
62 
«6 
S5 

81 
82 
.*1 

68 
49 

65 
65 
41 

48 
25 

12 
12 
16 
12 
M 

8 
20 

9 
21 
23 

29 
40 
35 
27 
25 

802 

ton 

237 
245 
211 

39 
24 
66 
76 
4fi 

71 
39 
62 
86 
59 

66 
76 
39 
42 
87 

29 
19 
29 
86 
33 

9 
10 
15 

9 

8 

8 
21 
11 

i" 

3 
3 

2 
2 
3 

2 
b 

<u,is^ 

1897 

ia.4»4 

1898 

14  *S?  ' 

i89y _ 

1900 

26,7*' 

i6,rr3 

Mining  and  quanylng: 

181»6 

4^fi2| 
35,^ 

147.  W7| 

27,teo  1 

46«-«55  1 
67  146 

1897 

1898 _ 

1899. _ ^ 

1900 ., _. 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding: 
189C 

1897 

1898 

16,105 

U.9B6 

»1   HS? 

1899. 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1900 

Textile: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

15,671 

2,W9 

6,00i 

Clothing: 

1896 „ 

1897 _ 

1898 



2,«W  1 
2.1:5  1 
t,5K 

1899 

1900 

2 

Tiansportatlon: 

1896 _ 

1897 

1898 

1 

11,M7  • 
3,344 

20,293 

6.U4  , 

-   6,610  . 
8.661? 

^«| 

Sn3  ' 

1899 _. 

16 



1900 

18 

Misrellaueous: 

1896 

20 
25 
20 
18 

1897 

1898 _ 

1899 : 

I 

1900 

17 

1 

? 

3 
8 

243 
215 
.243 
236 
221 

1 

Employees  of  local  authorities: 

1890 

1897 

S^» 

18y8 

4^4  ' 

1899 

1.1M 
7S^ 

147.950 
167,453 
200  Tt»? 

1900 ^ 

1 

3 

11 

8 

8 
14 

Total: 

18% 

1897 

1.H98 

1899 

lasonK  i 

135  14.S 

1900 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GJIEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELANIi,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18«6  TO  1900. 

[Under  *' Aggsespate  woiWn^  d«ys  lost  by  all  ena/pleyem  tksown  ont  trf  wmk"  is  iiu>Kided  the 
mimber  of  -days  lost  on  account  oi  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  specified  year,  rogardlesB  of 
time  of  begiDninff.  Disptttee  involriior  less  than  10  ^onployees  itnd  those  inrhich  lasted  less  than  1 
day  have  been  omitted,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


Strikers  and  emptoyeea  locked  ont 
in  disputes  the  resnhs  of  which 


Other  em- 


tnlavor 

In  favor 

of  em- 

cf  em- 

ploTsees. 

ployow. 

18,993 

8,142 

9,«7t 

1,634 

5,869 

1,863 

ii,mb 

1^806 

4,660 

6,549 

12,585 

13^B&4 

14,466 

10,125 

30,0^ 

1M,981 

11,539 

7,M8 

24,682 

4,273 

Compro- 
ntoed. 


Indefi- 
nite or 


tied. 


thrown 
wock. 


Aggregate 

working 

days  lost  oy 

ees thrown 
eatt>fwt>rk. 


I  woridng  da^  lost  In  strikes 
and  lockouts  the  results  of  which  were— 


In  lavor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor  of 
empkoyers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


18,834 
6,Sft8 
4,6S9 
4,662 
2,072 

8,fll9 
1,W9 
5,883 
6,505 
6.571 

i.-815 

Z.  f>*i5 

^99 

fM 

821 

aT8 
1,294 

W) 
1,678 
1,575 

^,917 

3,058 
1,075 

Htyo 

1,071 

154 
45 

111 
33 

160 

W,355 
40,^64 
45,490 
86,8as 
40.612 


7,481 
40,907 
5,032 
4,4^4 
8,374 

fi»066 
8,976 
-5,549 
89,280 
4,fi47 

428 

1,927 

874 

423 


513 
1,940 
1,475 
4,248 
12,460 

2,462 

1,947 
1,090 
1,«32 
1,265 

60 
108 
803 
979 


41,431 

68,159 

120,667 

60,276 

^497 


I 


3,003 
1,976 
6,993 
13,876 
4,790 

22,^288 
fi,915 

12,278 
7,872 

13,^78 

6,754 
W,441 
6,^84 
4,791 
4,814 

5,^249 

14,283 

8,274 

6,087 

6,«ae 

1,2U 
550 

1,418 
&15 
161 

2,081 
8,589 
1,639 
6,809 
6,258 

1,145 
2,966 
8,445 
1,149 

21,887 

179 
188 

70 
139 

82 

41,906 
56,897 
34,501 
40,237 


7 
274 


1.509 

1D4 

96 

8,122 

209 
245 


50 
155 


828 


790 
"24* 


20 

259 

1,933 

111 

738 

4fi46 


8,174 
1,563 
2,452 
3,744 
2,9B5 

18,975 
13,777 
2a,  632 
19,811 
28,909 

14,909 
80,043 
6,827 
6,692 
9,410 

1A,332 
11,938 
18,^2 
»,«77 
8,572 

1,020 

1,014 

^% 

804 


80 

676 

134 

876 

2,733 

1,^6 

8,774 

651 

543 

738 

154 

29 

12 

97 

50,210 
62,814 
63,138 
42,159 
■58,-893 


1,060,  W7 
353,348 
879, 170 
854,207 
726,-ffi6 

1,011,666 

1,445,848 

12,876.834 

504,428 

552,932 


7,141,289 

1,870,764 

420,660 

849,130 

510,^7 
877, 615 
278,664 
552,465 
4U,866 

98,784 
801,062 

42^  154 
60,121 

23,043 
76,497 
46,771 
62,450 
803,780 

168,418 
•848, 489 
^7,715 
73,2tf5 
740,2^2 

1,601 
1,390 
5,260 
6,787 
8.465 

8,746,368 
10,345.523 
15,289,478 
2,516,416 
8,15£2,8IM 


506,042 
231,815 

77,939 
527,751 

49,6-29 

432,^962 
761,182 
185,544 
78,601 
181,207 

892,335 
108,163 
80,923 
62. 131 
45,050 

SG,381 
23,214 
81,860 
56,793 
49,141 

•88,^989 
88,230 

6,745 
14,389 

7,^54 

2,157 
6,756 
230 
12.497 
16,656 

18,798 
52,206 
22,447 
8,976 
15,825 

C&4 

Ul 

iSO 

1,(U1 

1,517,828 

1,219,609 

404.789 

461,288 

866,573 


471,700 
62,988 
64,043 
46.^151 

309,029 

1122,460 

207,687 

11,746,572 

^,637 

43,499 

188,160 

6,098,201 

1,204,416 

180,837 

119,986 

296,642 
257,185 
96,287 
444,848 
860,018 

16,878 
286,827 
46,144 
16,077 
19,089 

7,337 
23.488 
81,615 
34.069 
233,606 

110,140 

218,573 

85,.348 

22,156 

28,792 

400 

849 

5,079 

6,287 

8,220 

1,212,813 

7,105,108 

18,218,449 

849, 4U 

1,017,198 


82,486 

58,545 

247,041 

576,905 

362,774 


147 
2,900 
5,194 


457,166    

291,866  I  177,118 
934,003  I  10,215 
520,290  '  -e.soo 
260,348  \    67,878 


279,321  ! 
916,069 
76,146  I 
157,354 
176,885  , 

121,876  i 
391,791 
148,477    . 
61,344    . 
106,960 


2,944 
23,866 

9,279 
20,338 

7,210 

6,618 
6,425 


1,259 


12.767  I 

31,626    

19,011  j 

11,688  , 

8,678  ;    29,700 


18,549 
45,603 
14,926 
15,884 
63,518 


39,474 
77,880 

909,925 
41,764 

694,662 

537 

•448 

» 

400 

1,007,166 
1,813,627 
1,646,699 
1,175,629 
1,656,029 


750 


350 
1,183 


520 

8,582 

207,179 

19,641 

80^088 

112,894 
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Beginning  with  the  report  for  1897,  the  tabulations  do  not  include 
disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees  or  less  than  one  day's  stop- 
page of  work,  unless  the  aggregate  working  days  lost  exceed  one 
hundred.  In  the  report  for  1900  summary  tables  are  given,  showing 
for  the  five  years,  1896  to  1900,  the  more  important  facts  for  each 
year,  and  in  the  report  for  1899  are  shown  for  the  six  years,  1894  to 
1899,  some  of  the  results,  by  industries,  reduced  to  the  basis  adopted 
in  1897.  The  following  tables  show  these  results  and  are  the  only 
summary  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  that  are  comparable  for  tiie 
period  of  seven  years,  1894  to  1900: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEAB8, 

1894  TO  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  is  ineluded  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  specified  year,  rcsardlesBof 
time  of  beginning.  Disputes  inyolving  less  than  10  employees  and  those  which  lasted  leas  than 
1  day  have  been  omitted,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


Year. 

Total 
strikes 
and  lock- 
outs. 

strikers 
and  em- 

out 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Total  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Aggremte 
workinr 
davslostby 
allemploy- 
ees  thrown 
outofworL 

1894 

929 
746 
926 
864 
711 
719 
648 

257,814 
207,239 
147,950 
167,453 
200,769 
138,058 
135,146 

67,934 
55,884 
60,240 
62,814 
53,138 
42,159 
63,393 

825,248 
263,123 
198,190 
230,267 
263.907 
180,217 
188,538 

9,529,010 

1895 

5.724,630 

1896 

3^746^368 
10,845,53 

1897 

1898 

15,289.478 
2,516,416 
S.162.6M 

1899 

1900 

Total 

5,542 

1,253,928 

385,662 

1,639,490 

fi0.3£)4,l» 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES   AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  INDUS- 
TRIES, 1894  TO  1900. 

[Disputes  Involving  leas  than  10  employees  and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1  day  have  been  omitted* 
except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days,] 


Industries. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Building 

162 
282 

161 
178 
65 
48 
78 
6 

146 

187 

160 
124 
39 
27 
61 
1 

171 
171 

266 
163 
48 
26 
87 
6 

193 
127 

229 
108 
66 
48 
95 
8 

183 
129 

162 
99 
53 
22 
67 
6 

180 
109 

140 
124 
87 
47 
71 
U 

m 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuild- 
ing   

m 
111 

Textile 

9S 

Clothing 

0 

Transportation 

n 

MtHcejlimeous 

m 

Employees  of  local  authorities .... 

u 

Total 

929 

745 

926 

864 

711 

719 

MB 
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SUMMARY  OP  EMPLOYEES  THROWN   OUT    OF  WORK   BY  STRIKES   AND  LOCKOUTS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1900. 

P^ispotes  involving  less  than  10  employees  and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1  day  have  been  omitted, 
except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


Industries. 


Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  andghipbuild- 

Ing 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  local  authorities 

Total 


1804. 


13,632 
218,087 

28,040 
40,001 

5,609 
11,607 

7,808 
661 


325,248 


1895. 


9,438 
83,957 

46,328 
64,129 
50,010 
4,256 
4,961 
14 


263,123 


1896. 


33,812 
67,197 

48,137 
88,656 
8,969 
8,312 
8,070 
537 


198,190 


15,047 
49,892 

97,189 
37,001 
7,016 
12,528 
11,784 
365 


230,267 


1898. 


16,684 
177,029 

21,432 

24,978 

8,561 

8,478 

6,261 

484 


253,907 


1899. 


80,524 
46,831 

21, 119 
61.499 
2,258 
12,611 
4,212 
1,168 


180,217 


1900. 


19,178 
74,864 

10,810 
24,14S 
2,154 
28,026 
24,968 
885 


188,588 


During  this  seven-year  period  there  were  6,642  strikes  and  lockouts. 
There  were  1,263,928  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  and  385,562 
other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  a  total  of  1,639,490  employees. 
An  aggregate  of  60,304,159  working  days  was. lost  during  this  period. 
The  industry  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  supplied  the  largest 
number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  the  textile,  and  the  metal, 
engineering,  and  shipbuilding  industries  being  next  in  importance. 

In  the  following  series  of  tables  are  shown,  for  each  year,  the  causes 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  their  results.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
tables  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  period  covered,  1889  to  1900, 
inclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  data  secured  for  the  earlier  years  of  the 
period  were  not  so  complete  as  those  for  the  later  years. 

In  the  first  table,  embracing  all  of  the  data  secured  for  the  years  1889 
and  1890,  the  facts  are  given  for  strikes  only,  lockouts  not  having  been 
considered  by  causes  and  results. 

In  the  second  table,  embracing  all  of  the  data  secured  for  the  years 
1891,  1892,  and  1893,  the  facts  are  given  separately  for  both  strikes 
and  lockouts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  table  shows  some  statistics 
additional  to  those  shown  in  the  preceding  one. 

In  the  third  table,  embracing  all  of  the  data  secured  for  the  years 
1894  and  1896,  the  facts  for  strikes  and  lockouts  are  inseparably  com- 
bined. The  statistics  shown  in  this  table  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
shown  in  the  second  one. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  tables,  embracing  respectively  all  the  data 
secured  for  the  years  1896  and  1897,  and  1898, 1899,  and  1900,  the  facts 
for  strikes  and  lockouts  are,  as  in  the  third  table,  inseparably  combined. 
These  tables  differ  from  the  third  table  in  that  they  include  statistics 
additional  to  those  shown  in  that  table,  while  they  differ  slightly  from 
each  other  in  the  classification  of  certain  of  the  facte  covered.  The 
tables  follow. 
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EEPOET  OF   THE   OOM1C18SIONER   OF   LABOB. 


CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS,  18»  AiO)  IM. 

1889. 


Principal  cause  or  object 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  the  results  of  which  were— 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  faTor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mtoed. 


nite  or 
tled. 


For  increase  of  wages 

A^nst  reductloo  of  wages 

Other  causes  aflectlDg  wages 

Diq>ute8  between  classes  of  working  people 

For  or  ag&inst  employment  of  fellow-workmen. . . , 

For  or  against  action  of  certain  officials. 

Belating  to  working  arrangements,  roles,  and  dis- 
cipline   , 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Cause  not  reported 

Total 


768 
45 
86 
18 
29 
15 

180 

29 

20 

5 


842 
12 
20 
9 
7 
3 

78 
5 


1,145 


476 


207 


290 

8 
10 
4 
« 
1 

40 
2 
7 


1890. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Disputes  between  classes  of  working  people 

Against  employment  or  for  limitation  of  appren- 
tice, boy,  and  female  labor 

For  or  against  employment  of  fellow- workmen.... 

For  or  against  action  of  certain  officials 

Relating  to  working  arrangements,  rules,  and  di»- 
cipllne 

Traae  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Ouise  not  reported 

Total 


514 

208 

109 

83 

84 

30 

42 

23 

10 

28 

10 

5 

25 

6 

12 

11 

3 

7 

35 

0 

23 

13 

2 

5 

.  164 

57 

59 

89 

27 

49 

19 

4 

12 

10 

1 

1 

1,028 

884 

822 

152 
14 
4 
6 

7 


280 
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C3ADSES,  ETC^  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  m  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  TEARS. 

1891  TO  1898. 


1««1. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Strikes  and  lookouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work  by 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Prfncipal  cause  or  object. 

In 
favor 

of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised- 

In- 
defl- 
ntte 
or  un- 
set- 
tled. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 

favor 

of  em- 

ployere. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

STRIKES. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages. 

Other     causes     affecting 

WftgPfl 

317 
129 

38 

23 

SI 

ItJ 
86 
16 

195 

74 

7 

17 

149 
52 

17 

14 

12 

2 
10 
3 

87 
22 

i 

68 
82 

12 

3 

10 

7 

14 
6 

60 
43 
4 
4 

74 

81 

8 
6 
7 

1 

11 
3 

Zi 

4 

1 
1 

2^ 
14 

1 
2 

1 
4 

a  93, 771 
628.368 

c7,761 

d  13, 302 

e7,469 

517 
/8,391 

2  286 

29,199 
18,08^ 

1    1711 

80,263 

'Z 

1,019 
490 

For  reduction  or  uniformity , 
of  hours. 

•       -"1  — 1 

1  828          ^"^f^  1^  IKM. 

Disputes  between  classes 
of  working  people 

Against  emploFment  or  for 
limitation  of  apprentice, 
boy,  and  female  labor . . . 

For  oragainst  employment 
of  fellow- workmen 

For  or  against  action  of 
certain  officials 

1,647 

68 

2,101 

261 

19,908 
8,S25 

2,661 

209 
921 
86(i 

13.068 
14.109 

8,161 

250 
5,3G9 
2,209 

9  mi 

Relating   to  working  ar-  , 
rangements,   rules,  and 
discipline ^ 

Trad  e  un  ion  iam 

14    A  88. 147 
5    il8,202 
2    jlo,466 

11         fcl50 

34.C91          480 
390          378 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Cause  not  reported 

::::;::  "-^ 

250.      3,350 
1           20 

1 

Total  strikes 

S93 

860 

263,        181 

80  l2S&,6Sb 

68,247 

92,763 

98.127:      7,748 

LOCKOUTS. 

Against      prcTlously     ar- 
ranged or  desired  future 
advance  of  wages 

To  enforce    reduction  of 
wages 

4 

2 

2 
5 

i 

1 
2 

1 

IGl 
m30 

29 
01355 

28 
66 

33 
80 

29 
28^ 

100 

To  maintain  or  to  intro- 
duce altered  method  of 
working 

2 

4 

Trufie  unionism 

1 

1 

Total  lockouts 

J3 

_J|          9 

1 

«575 

w 

381 

ioo| 

Total     strikes     and 
lockouts 

900 

872 

272         182 

£0  o  267. 460 

68.341 

98,144 

98,227       7.748 

a  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  70  strikes,  of  which  28  resulted  in  favor  of 
emnloyees,  18  In  favor  of  employers,  9  were  compromised,  and  20  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

br^ot  indudinsr  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  36  strikes,  of  which  14  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees,  5in  mvor  of  employcES,  7  were  compromised,  and  10  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

cNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  13  strikes,  of  which  6  resulted  in  favor  oi 
employees,  7  in  favor  of  employers,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

cTNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  3  strikes,  of  which  2  resulted  In  favor  of  employees 
and  1  was  oompromised. 

cNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  In  6  strikes,  of  which  3  resulted  in  favor  ol  employees, 
1  In  favor  of  employers,  and  2  remained  Indefinite  or  unsettled. 

/Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  In  7  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 

8  In  favor  of  employers,  2  were  compromised*  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

^Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  S  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employers 
and  2  remained  Indennite  or  unsettled. 

A  Not  incJudlng  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  44  strikes,  of  which  18  resulted  !n  favor  of 
employees,  9  in  favor  of  employers,  6  were  compromised,  and  12  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

i  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  In  19  strikes,  of  which  8  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 

9  In  favor  of  employers,  and  2  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

iNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  In  1  strike,  the  result  of  wMdi  was  indeflntte  or 
unsettled. 

Jfc  Not  Including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  15  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 
8  in  favor  of  employer!,  1  was  compromised,  and  10  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

IVoi  Including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  217  strikes,  of  which  80  resulted  In  favor  of 
employees,  61  in  favor  of  employers,  25  were  compromised,  and  61  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

wNot  Including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  lockout,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employers. 

n  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  lockouts,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employers. 

oNot  Including  employees  thrown  ont  of  work  in  217  strikes  and  2  lockouts,  of  which  80  strikes 
resulted  in  favor  of  employees,  61  strikes  and  2  lockouts  in  favor  of  employers,  25  strikes  were  com- 
promdsed,  uid  fil  BttiXea  remamed  indefinite  or  tmsettled. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   C0MMI8SI0NEB   OF   LABOB. 


CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  BY  YEARflL 

1891  TO  1893— Continued. 

1893. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Principal  cause  or  object. 

In 
favor 

of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of 
em- 
ploy, 
ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

In- 
defi- 
nite 
orun- 

set- 
Ued. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

STRIKES. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages. 

Other     causes     affecting 

wages 

260 
124 

13 

10 

4 
18 

16 
39 
16 

141 
48 
2 

7 

125 
40 

4 

5 

2 
7 

8 
14 
10 

62 
16 

69 
50 

8 

2 

6 

6 
19 

4 

58 
21 

1 

59 
19 

8 

2 

2 
4 

4 

21 
8 

17 

■: 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

10 
3 

a  41. 616 
5113,53] 

cl.887 

d2,160 

/16,944 

i7l,724 
A7,068 
<8,353 

^29,188 
118,691 

il'iao 

20,006 
7,068 

438 

1,828 

250 
1.107 

1,056 
2,807 
2,464 

8,706 
8,638 

6,747 
26,445 

1,064 

15 

12,222 

668 

2,697 
875 

7,699 
12,526 

13.905 
79,479 

305 

322 

346 
3,603 

95S 

60 

For  reduction  or  uniform- 
ity of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours 
without    corresponding 
Increase  of  wages 

Disputes  between   classes 
of  working  people 

Against    employment    or 
for  limitation  of  appren- 
tice, boy,  and  female  la- 
bor, and  employment  of 
laborers    upon    skilled 
work 

12 

For   or   against   employ- 
ment of  fellow-workmen. 

Ft>r  or  against  action  of 
certain  officials     

2,032           22 

14 

Relating  to   working  ar- 
rangements, rules,  and 
discipline 

11.062 
2.360 

1.722 

Trade  unionism 

^ 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Cause  not  reported 

loO 

Total  strikes 

692 

283 

228 

U7 

.64 

n236,798 

48,852 

70,978 

lis. 414 

3,554 

LOCKOUTS. 

To  enforce  reduction  of 
wages 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

50,000 

88,453 
48 

31,600 

,_... 

50,000 
20,000 

Relaung  to  working  ar- 
rangements etc 

3 

1 

i 

17,853 

600 

Trade  unionism 

1          4k 

To  end   a    long-standing 
strike        .                 ..  .. 

81,500 

i 

Total  lockouts 

8 

4 

1 

2|          1 

120,001 

49,853|           481    70,000 

GOO 

Total     strikes    and 
lockouts 

TOO 

287 

229 

119 

65 

n356,799 

98,205     71.026    1^.414 

4,154 

, 

a  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  43  strikes,  of  which  21  resulted  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees, 5  in  favor  of  employers,  8  were  compromised,  and  9  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

6  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  23  strikes,  of  which  9  resulted  in  &vor  of 
employees,  7  in  favor  of  employers,  and  7  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

c  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  4  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 
1  was  compromised,  and  2  remained  Indefinite  or  unsettled. 

d  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employers, 
and  1  remained  indennite  or  unsettled. 

e  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  strike  which  was  compromised. 

/Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  4  strikes,  of  which  2  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 

1  was  compromised,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

a  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  5  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 

2  m  favor  of  employers,  and  2  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

A  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  4  strikes,  of  which  2  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 

1  in  favor  of  employers,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

<Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  strike  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employees. 

iNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  26  strikes,  of  which  11  resulted  <n  favor  of  employees, 
I  favor  of  employers,  8  were  compromised,  and  6  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 
I;  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  4  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  ftivor  of  employees, 

2  in  favor  of  employers,  and  1  remained  Indefinite  or  unsettled. 

I  Employees  thrown  out  of  work  not  reported  in  2  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employers 
and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

mNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  6  strikes,  the  results  of  which  were  indefinite  or 
unsettled. 

nNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  125  strikes,  of  which  49  resulted  In  favor  of  em- 
ployees, 25  in  favor  of  employers,  14  were  compromised,  and^  remained  indefinite  or  unaetUed. 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS, 

1891  TO  189a-<;oQcluded. 

1893. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 

work 

strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Principal  cause  or  object. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy. 

ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

In- 
defi- 
nite 
or  un- 
set- 
tled. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

STRIKES. 

For  increase  of  waxes 

A^nst reduction  of  wages. 
Other  causes  affecting  wages 
For  reduction  or  uniform- 
ity of  hours 

256 
198 
18 

6 

4 

45 

6 

*  28 

14 

115 
69 
10 

116 
72 
6 

4 

2 

18 

2 
5 

8 

89 
80 

1 

68 

*? 

2 

14 

1 

15 
5 

48 

81 

6 

60 

45 

3 

12 
14 

2 

al8»5.510 
6368,322 
c  10, 656 

d370 

«821 
/7,310 

127 

/1, 566 

h2S,0Sii 
i  19, 092 
i3,588 

36.400 

338,208 

1,720 

815 

810 
1,811 

65 
6.796 
1,028 

9,107 

8,746 

136 

42,862 

17,439 

806 

65 

1,893 

13 

2,068 

537 

4,801 
8,581 
3,876 

109,062 
11,719 
8,500 

186 
956 
80 

Against  increase  of  hours 
without    corresponding 
increase  of  wages 

Disputes  between   classes 
of  working  people 

Dispu  tes  relating  to  appren- 
Uce,  boy,  and  less-sklJled 
labor 

1 
11 

2 
6 

23 
7 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

5 

1 
2 

11 
8,966 

49 
962 

140 

For  or  against  employment 
of  fellow-workmen 

For  or  a^nst  action  of  cer- 
tain omcials 

854 

Relating  to  working  ar- 
rangements,  rules,  and 
discipline 

9,180 
11,728 

77 

Trade  unionism 

48 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Total  strikes  , , 

768 

303 

264 

159 

42 

ik633,529 

400,141 

76,430 

166,249 

1,709 

LOCKOUTS. 

Against  increase  of  wages. . 

To  enforce  reduction  of 

wages 

2 

1 

7 
4 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

68 

4 

2,679 
206 

80 

60 

4 

760 
188 

8 

Relating  to  working  ar- 
rangements, etc 

4 

1 

1,799 
23 

Trade  unioniinn ............ 

Total  lockouts 

14 

1 

7 

6 

2,857 

80 

997 

1,830 

Total  strikes  and  lock- 
outs   

782 

801 

271 

165 

42 

Jl:636,386 

400,171 

77,427 

157,079 

1,709 

oNot  including  employees  thi*own  out  of  work  in  86  strikes,  of  which  12  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees.  lOintavor  of  employers,  6  were  compromised,  and  9  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

6  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  30  strikes,  of  which  8  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 
10  in  favor  of  employers,  3  were  compromised,  and  9  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

cNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  strikes,  of  which  1  was  compromised  and  1 
remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

d  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  strike  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employees. 

e  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  strike  which  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

/Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  4  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 
2  in  favor  of  employers,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

a  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  8  strikes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employees, 
1  in  favor  of  employers,  and  1  was  compromised. 

A  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  17  strikes,  of  which  6  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees.  6  infavor  of  employers,  1  was  compromised,  and  6  renudned  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

<Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  8  strikes  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employees. 

j  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  In  2  strikes,  the  results  of  which  were  Indefinite 
or  unsettled.  ,    ^  ,     , 

irNot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  108  strikes,  of  which  32  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees,  31  inuivor  of  employers,  11  were  compromised,  and  29  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMieSIOXER   OF    LABOR, 


CA.USES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  AlCD  LOCKOUTS  IN  G&EAT  BRITAIK  AND  I&£LJLXD.  BY  YfiASS. 

UU  A>'D  Ibda. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages. 
Oth  er  causesaffectin^  waifes 
For  reduction  or  unifoarai- 

ity  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours . 
Other  causes  ailecting  hours 

of  labor 

Disputes  between  classes  of 

working  people 

Disputes  relating  to  appren- 

tice,boy,fenuue,aiia  lese- 

skilled  labor 

For  oragainst  employment 

of  fellow-workmen 

For  or  against  action  of  cer- 

tain  officials 

Belating   to   working  ar- 

ran^ments,   rules,  and 

discipline 

Trade  unionism 

8y m  pathetic  dilutes 

Other  causes 

Cause  not  reported 


Strikes  and  loeicoutA  the 
Msults  of  which  were— 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 

OUtH. 


In       In 
favor  I  favor 
of  em- !of  em- 
ploy-1  ploy- 

ees.     era. 


291 

262 

11 

10 
10 


219 
74 
15 
6 
2 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


Total  strikes  and  lock-! 

outs ' 


1,061 


872 


102 
84 
4 


In- 
defi- 
nite 
or  un- 
set- 
tled. 


r 


Em- 
ployee 
thrown 
out  of 

woric 

strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 


Employees  thrown  out  of  wr>rk 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  ^ 


In  I  4nA*. 

favor  In  favor  Com-    *T^T?V 

of  em-   of  em-       pro-     ^'^^^ 

ploy-    ployers.  mi?ed.     ,iVj' 

ees.  '  • 


51. 
Ill 


50, 

61 


8S9        244,        ^/324,245   71,661 


16all7,028   15,277 

15610B,302j  li,708 

C8,573j    1,165 

d4,195     2,560! 

fl47j  «0. 

1,763...- 
/2,5u!    1.130 


82,017,  16,440  ].2» 
18,299  74,479  1.M6 
6,^  €12 

75       !.«©' 

&7i 


f7l,18S, 


4S2I 


1,703 
864 


J 


SS4 

A  16,7391    6,545         7,281 
4,837'    1,814         2,426 


» 37, 763   15,042 
i  15, 519,  12.570 

aOl         278 
8,679.... 

{k)       .... 


12,128 

2,202 

528 

1,556 


136,373 


491 

222. 
2,825 
686 


a,is7 

70&t 


1,1121 


111.078 


S3 
11 


1,436 
42 


I 


5.133 


o  Not  includirig  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  14  disputes,  of  which  2  resulted  in  favor  of  emfiior- 
ees,  3  in  favor  oiemplovers,  2  were  compromised,  and  7  remained  indettnlte  or  unsettled. 

6  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  23  disputes,  of  which  4  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees,  9  in  favor  of  employers,  3  were  compromised,  and?  remained  indefinite  or  uxtsetUed. 

c  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  dispute  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employaeft. 

d^ot  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  dispute,  the  result  of  which  was  indenAiiear 
unseltled. 

(;Not  includin^r  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  dilutes,  of  which  1  was  oompfooaifled  and  1 
xemnined  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

/Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  3  disputes,  of  which  2  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ees and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

a  Not  Including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  1  dispute  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employer*. 

A  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  empiof- 
ccs  and  1  in  favor  of  employers. 

t  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  12  disputes,  of  which  1  xesiilted  in  favor  of  emplof- 
ees,  2  in  favor  of  employers,  3  were  compromised,  and  6  remained  indefinite  or  uo^ttled. 

j  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  3  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  enptof- 
ees,  1  was  compromised,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

X;  Employees  thrown  out  of  work  not  reported  in  2  disputes,  the  results  of  which  were  indefinite  or 
unsettled, 

2 Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  64  diq>ute8,  of  which  12  resolted  in  fav«r  of 
emfiloyees,  16  in  favor  of  employers,  10  were  ooxapromised*  aad  26  remained  iadftflnfte  or  mMKSttkd. 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS, 

1894  AND  189&-Concluded. 

1895. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 

work 

strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  were— 

Principal  cause  or  object 

In 
favor 
ofem- 
ploy- 

ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
era. 

100 
67 

2 

2 

0cm- 

pro- 

mlsed. 

In- 
defl. 
nite 
or  un- 
set- 
tled. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

41.877 
7,910 

32 

1,232 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  waf  es. 

Other     causes     affecting 

wages 

267 
167 

19 

5 
1 

6 

88 

27 
46 
16 

204 
76 
7 
2 

95 
37 

U 

1 
1 

1 

16 

12 
13 

7 

80 

68 
59 

4 

2 

4' a  94, 761 
4  647,038 

2    /?!  aft« 

24,071 
10.406 

829 

5 
606 

150 

1,068 

863 
1,464 
1,028 

15,052 
3,288 
5,21^ 

28,490 
28,012 

259 

183 

823 
710 

279 

For  reduction  or  uniform- 
ity of  hours 

1,420 
606 

832 

d8.500 

877 

<rl0,797 

/2,248 

Against  increase  of  hours . . 

Other     causes     affecting 

hours  of  labor 

4 

12 

11 
18 
6 

1 
4 

4 
13 
2 

39 
6 
4 

1 



2 

1 

5 

552 
1,215 

148 

3,987 

980 

13,497 

2,210 

106 

130 
1,232 

366 

4,903 

240 

55,545 
1.09^ 
8.679 

Disputes  between  classes 

Disputes    relating  to  ap- 
prentice,   boy,    female, 
and  less-flklUed  labor.... 

For  or  agrainst  employment 
of  fellow-workmen 

For  or  against  action  of 
certain  officials 

76 
443 

Relating  to  working  ar- 
rangements,  rules,  and 
dixcipline 

299 

Trade  unionism 

271        40 

3  "h  fi!  814 

18 

Sympathetic  disputes 

C&use  not  reported 

2 

1 

2 

9,001 

182 

"  "  is2 

Total     strikes    and 
lockouts 

876 

803 

343 

206 

24 

1263,758 

63,544 

73,748 

124,137 

2,329 

a  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  6  disputes,  of  which  3  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ees, 2  in  favor  of  employers,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

b  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  5  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ees, 3  in  favor  or  employers,  and  1  was  compromised. 

c  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ees and  1  was  compromised. 

d  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  3  disputes  which  resulted  in  favor  of  employees. 

e  Not  Including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ers and  1  was  compromised. 

/Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ers and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

(7  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  4  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ees, 1  in  fevor  of  employers,  1  was  compromised,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

A  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  2  disputes,  of  which  1  resulted  in  favor  of  employ- 
ee«,  and  1  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

i  Not  including  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  26  disputes,  of  which  10  resulted  in  favor  of 
employees,  8  in  favor  of  employers,  4  were  compromised,  and  4  remained  Indefinite  or  unsettled. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


CAUSES,  ETC..  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YUABB, 

1896  AND  1897. 

lUnder  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  Is  included  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  specified  year,  regardless  of  time 
of  beginning.] 

1896. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi- 
nite or 

URSCt- 

tied. 


For  increase  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  causes  affecting  wages , 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Other  causes  affecting  hours  of  labor 

Relating  to  employment  of  other  classes  or 

persons. 
Relating  to  working  arrangements,  fines, 

etc. 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

Total 


825 
106 
139 
13 
3 
10 
53 

164 

103 
24 
81 


144 
24 
44 
5 


1,021 


418 


848 


250 


1897. 

[Disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees  and  thoste  which  lasted  less  than  1  day  have  been  omitted, 
except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  workmg  days.] 


For  increase  of  wages : 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Relating  to  system  of  wage  payments 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Other  causes  affecting  hours  of  lalx>r 

Relating  to  disputes  between  classes  of 

working  people. 
Against  employment  of  laborers  in  place 

of  skilled  workmen. 
Against  employment  of  women  in  place  of 

men. 
Against  employment  of  apprentices  and 

Doys. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  workmen, 
Against  employment  of  certain  officials  . . ., 
Other  causes  relating  to  the  employment 

of  particular  classes  or  persons. 
Relatin^f  to  working  arrangements,  rules, 

and  discipline. 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes , 

Other  causes 

Total 


329 

72 

31 

100 

8 

6 

7 

80 

128 
25 
16 
33 
8 

102 
80 
11 
87 
2 
4 
2 
8 

2 
13 

12 

5 

6 

2 
12 

2 
4 

6 

46 
8 
11 

12 
2 
5 

23 
4 
5 

119 

48 

35 

49 

20 

8 

24 
9 

22 
8 
2 

864 

381 

807 

96  1 


4 

26 
3 

4 

I 

3 

9 

1 

2 

11 

2 

1 

34 

2 
8 

1 

2 

1 

215 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS, 

1896  AND  1897. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  is  included  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  specified  year,  regardless  of  time 
of  beginning.] 

1896. 


Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work  by 
strikes 
and 
lock' 
outs. 

Employees  thrown  ont  of  work 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  the 
results  of  which  wero— 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 

by  all  em- 
ployees 

thrown  out 
of  work. 

and  lockoute  the  results   of  which 
were— 

Mar- 
ginal 

In 
favor  of 

em- 
ployees. 

In 
favor  of 

em- 
ployers. 

Com- 
pro- 

Indea- 
niteor 
unset- 
tled. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

num- 
ber. 

69,433 

20,714 

25,670 

1,610 

428 

1,620 

7,478 

83,121 

12,031 
8,544 
18.038 

34,287 
1,673 
9,539 
1,148 

393 
2,295 

12,905 

8,762 
1,496 

6,988 

23,662 
11,015 
8,735 
807 
128 
1,227 
2,713 

7,353 

1,840 
4,343 
6,097 

11,519 

8.026 

7,387 

155 

800 

65 
9' 

1,796,791 

577,832 

814.834 

17, 551 

81,512 

2.137 

70,515 

385,552 

327,183 
101,684 
123,401 

755,665 

29,436 

74,989 

6,206 

683.180 

228,000 

97,317 

7,940 

624 

1,408 

12,955 

71,719 

48,181 
16,383 
45,369 

855.866 

820,396 

141,407 

3,405 

80,888 

2,080 

1 
2 

621 

8 

4 

5 

729 
40,080 

238,439 

271,258 
58,808 
42,834 

6 

2,326 

12,863 

1,429 
2,705 

6,888 

144 
65' 

10,646 

75,394 

7,744 
26,493 
29,1*27 

864 

7 
8 

9 

10 

6,074 

11 

198,687 

78,486 

66,320 

63,598 

283 

8,748,525 

1,618.444 

1,213,076  1  1,007,866 

9,639 

1897. 

[Disputes  Involving  less  than  10  employees  and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1  day  have  been  omitted, 
except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


09,968 

13,419 

4,224 

18,682 

61,192 

160 

1,417 

2,713 

480 

85 


13,466 
981 
789 

38.311 

8,018 

4,683 

664 


19,486 
2,323 
1,172 
6.938 
2,989 


866 
878 


106 


86 

1,663 
256 
166 

6,648 

6,584 
1,891 


18,884 

4.606 

2,805 

6,185 

47,580 

117 

180 

239 

814 


921 

6,022 
301 
640 

11,499 

865 

1,749 

640 


81.899 
6.490 

247 
4.542 

678 


872 
2,096 

60 


69 

6,881 

425 

93 

19,801 

560 

1,043 

24 


200 


2.017 
"**43' 


463 
9 


1,912.758 

616.988 

116, 130 

489,689 

6,807,456 

9,269 

6,720 

68,685 

7,256 

664 

18.425 

126,811 
6,856 
13,939 

462,857 

668.984 

133.019 

3.628 


304,378 
64,204 
47,213 
45,687 
47.573 


2,005 
9,345 

2,234 


1,008 

3,757 

1,620 

409 

39,146 

631,611 
19.420 


707,322 

194,297 

66,920 

103, 751 

6,733,880 

6,474 

1,051 

10,870 

4,122 

651 

17, 181 

72,729 
3,035 
8,020 

87,839 

21,574 

78,721 

2,668 


891,823 
258,487 

11,997 
163,003 

26,008 


2,664 
48,470 


900 


236 

48,825 

1.200 

10,610 

808.669 

6,602 

84.878 

960 


9,785 


177,148 
* '2*795' 


17.204 
297 


12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 


24 
26 

26 

27 
28 
29 


49,788  1102,482 


75,266 


2,782 


10,846,623 


1,219,609 


7.106,108 


1,818,627 


207,179 
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REPORT  OF   THE   OOHHISSIOirEB   OF   hABOR. 


CAUSES,  ETO,  OP  STRIKES  AKD  LOCKOUTS  IN  Q&EAT  EBTTAIN  AKD  I&EULND,  BY  TKASa 

laasTO  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  bf  all  exuployees  thromi  wit  of  work"  is  indnded  tkt 
Tiinuber  ofaays  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  loeioDts  eadioiff  in  each  ipedfied  xear,  renrdlesitf 
time  of  bef?tn«tnjf .  Disputes  hiTolvhig  less  than  W  employees  and  those  which  lasted  lev  tbaa  1 
day  have  been  omitted,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


Canse  or  objoet. 


Total 

strikes 

end 

lockouts. 


Strides  and  lockonts  the  re9«lis  gf 
which  were — 


In  lavor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  iaTor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


I 
I   IndeA-  I 
Oonqno-i  nite«r  ' 
mlsed.    •    BBsel- 
.     tied. 


/or  Inrrcase  of  wagea 

Against  reduction  of  wages , 

Relating  to  system  of  wage  payments 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

For  reduction  of  houcB , 

Against  Increase  of  boun 

Other  causes  afTccting  hours  of  labor 

Relating  to  disputes  between  claaaes  of 

working  people. 
Against  emploiTuent  of  laborers  in  place 

of  skilled  workmen. 
Against  employment  of  women  in  place  of 

men. 
Against  employment  of  apprentices  and 

Doys. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  workmen, 
Against  employment  of  certain  officials.. «. 
Other  rauaes  relating  to  employment  of 

particular  chutes  or  persons, 
delating  to  worldng  arrangements,  rules, 

and  discipline. 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetk;  disputes 

Other  oauses 

Total 


278 
88 
10 
78 
7 
4 
8 
21 


26 


711 


2ab 


123 
26 


A 
29 
3 



( 

4 

6 
5 

■' 

■j2i -J 

-i        1 . 
5 ; 

2t7 


1899. 


30 
31 
32 

83 

34 
35 


For  increase  of  w«ges >. 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Relating  to  system  of  wage  paymenls 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

For  redaction  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Ottier  causes  affecting  hours  of  labor 

Relating  to  disputes  l:>eiween  classes  <tf , 

working  people. 
Against  employment  of  laborers  in  place 

of  skilled  workmen. 
Against  employmeDt  of  WDmen  in  place  orf 

men. 
Against  employment  of  apprentices  and 

hoys. 
ForxeioBtatement  «f  discharged  workmen* 

Against  employment  of  certain  officials 

Other  causes  relating  to  emplojonent  of 

particular  classes  or  persons. 
Relating  to  working  arrangements,  rules, 

and  discipline. 

Trade  unionism 

Sympatlietic  disputes 

Other  causes 


Total. 


821 
48 
11 
80 
8 
2 
7 
15 


les 

15 
8 

81 
2 
1 
i 
4 


719 


280  I 


245 


117  ' 
22    . 

6  I- 


.1. 
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CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  fiTJlIKE6  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IHEI^AND.  BY  YEAS6. 

1898  TO  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  «iimioyees  thrown  out  of  work"  Is  Included  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  specified  year,  regardless  of 
time  of  beginning.  Disputes itnrotrinK  less  than  10  employeeB  and  those  wliich  hwted  Ihws  than  1 
day  have  boen  omitled,  except  wiien  tnc  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days.] 

1888. 


Strikers 
and  era- 

out. 

Strikers  and  employees  lock- 
ed oxit  iK  diipales  the  re- 
inHs  of  'wtdeh  were— 

Otiier 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

strikes 
and 
lock- 
out. 

Aggre- 
gate 
working 

Aggravate  worUof  days   lost  in 
strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 

In 
faver 

of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
fttver 
of  em- 
ploy- 

ere. 

Oe»- 

pro- 

ml-ed. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

days  lost 
by  all 

employ- 
ees 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

IB  favor 
of  em- 
pioyers. 

Compro- 

Indefl. 

Bite 

or 

-unwt- 

tled. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

151,747 

10,654 

515 

13,446 

331 

248 

198 

1,342 

721 

52 

4ft> 

4,464 

776 

1.448 

11.742 

2,215 
345 
95 

32,676 

5,072 

60 

8,015 

32 

170 

104,017 

1,410 

896 

»,852 
169 

7S 

14,910 

4,172 

90 

0,579 

110 

iM 

81,297 

4,079 

288 

5,912 

833 

19 

11 

30 

121 

12.506,065 
ii36,655 

n,5«o 

y04, 193 

l,K2,mi 

11,845 

»,880 

10,695 

9,394 

2,196 

28,749 

96,855 
44,-091 
as,  775 

!l06,995 

33,094 

17,368 
7,037 

287,954 

4,709 

56,035 

«S5 

2,285 

4,aos 

2,369 
376 

lao 
ass 

2,982 
5M 

11,789,177 

54,944 

4,481 

4.5, 160 

1,120,787 

1.5«0 

1,077 

6,086 

9,018 

2,076 

n.oo 

33,597 
11 

28,775 

77,928 

19,247 
7,077 
6,437 

467,719 

125,  U9 

«,440 

602,966 

669 

11,215 
'8,*666' 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

87        ni 

7 

149 

128 

40 

33 

743 
350 

1,^09 

798 
248 

697 

593 

12 

130 

1,473 

11 

1,448 

«,9e6 

1,134 

496 

2,240 

8 
9 

10 

242 

1,248 
415 

1,508 

2,266 
150 
269 

2,-998 

3,130 
232 

17,825 

60.276 
48,589 

...... 



11 

12 
13 
14 

6,ee6 

276 

38 

7 

14,778 

10,758 
9,760 

314,289 

2,663 
531 
600 

426 

15 

16 
17 
18 

......... 

200,769  1  45,490 

120,667 

34,601 

111  1  63,138  jl 5,289,478 

404, 789 

13,218,449 

1,646,599 

19, 6U 

1899. 


73,6% 
6,826 
8,187 

10,942 
1,069 
179 
2,609 
1,719 

13,883 

2,035 

1,682 

5,068 

250 

120 

40 

169 

43,aS5 

483 

366 

1,409 

503 

69 

1,298 

1,270 

15, 884 
4,308 
1,139 
4,385 
816 

544 
""80* 

20,566 
2,190 

866 
2,793 

1,288 

1,261,422 
139, 461 
40, 619 
236,619 
17,072 
6.50 
14,292 
22,553 

243,763 

45,353 

10,280 

29,063 

8,600 

600 

1,080 

1,484 

518,487 
4,144 
1,016 
18,129 
1,360 
50 
5.082 
12,693 

441,222 
89.954 
29,3-23 

188,989 
12,112 

27,950 
"*338* 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

1,271  , 

230          50 

120 
119 

8,130 
7,376 

*i,*666' 

25 
26 

242 
8a5 

186 
50 

56 
150 

' 

12 
75 

1,204 
9,960 

951 
50 

253 
8,000 

27 

105 

1,900 

28 

722 

892 

227 

103 

2,363 

26, 612 

6,754 

14, 7M 

5,054 

29 

8.59S 

l,3.i6 
265 

17,895 

911 
202 

8,330 

2,237 

589 
100 

1,732 

447 
bib 
165 

4,369 
100 

8 

4.323 

95.811 
6.920 
1,178 

438.670 

12. 173 
1,769 

64.506 
8,741 

848 

66,530 

19.133 

1,407 

830 

275,251 

30 
31 
82 

1 

7,833    

91,889 

33 

5,130 

H,2Xi 

105 

1,166 

2,246 

75 

2,765 

8,616 

30 

1,135          64 
2,371    

472 
2,505 

101,061 

106, 597 

935 

2,900 
9,504 

75 

74.757 

24.249 

860 

22,604 
72,844 

800 

84 
3b 
36 

138.058 

36,808 

60,275 

40,237  .      738  j  42,159 

2,616,416 

461,288 

849,411 

1,175,629 

30,088 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS. 

1898  TO  1900— Concluded. 

1900. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 

ber. 


Caose  or  object. 


Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 


In  fayor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  biTur 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi-  i 
niteor  ! 


Ued. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Relating  to  system  of  wage  payments , 

Other  causes  affecting  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours , 

Against  increase  of  hours , 

Otner  causes  affecting  hours  of  labor , 

Relating  to  disputes  between  classes  of 

working  people. 
Against  employment  of  laborers  in  place 

of  skilled  workmen. 
Against  employment  of  women  in  place  of 

men. 
Against  employment  of  apprentices  and 

boys. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  workmen, 
Against  employment  of  certain  officials. . . . 
Other  causes  relating  to  employment  of 

particular  classes  or  persons. 
Relating  to  working  arrangements,  rules, 

and  discipline. 

Trade  unionism , 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes , 

Total 


268 

46 

24 

100 

4 

1 

1 

25 

5 

1 

6 

45 
7 
5 

57 

45 
5 
4 


112 
11 


7 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

12 

16 

3 

3 

2 

21 


87 
2 

3 

1 

8 
2 

2 

1 

17 

1 

3 

18 
S 

2 

1 

1 

648 


202 


211 


221 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  YEARS. 

1898  TO  1900— Concluded. 

1900. 


Strikers 
and  cm- 

out. 

Strikers  and  employees  lock- 
ed out  in  disputes  the  re- 
sults of  which  were— 

Other 

em- 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

by 
strikes 

and 
lock- 
outs. 

Aggre- 
gate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Aggregate   working  days   lost  in 
strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 
favor 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefi- 
nite 
or 

unset- 
tled. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

67,269 

7,886 

1,987 

16,262 

487 

31 

200 

816 

1,300 

34 

668 

4,943 
1,027 
1,789 

18,966 

19,673 
1,018 
1,650 

7,096 
2,048 
i;444 
6,299 
69 

13,576 

2,903 

450 

3,431 

44 

31 

36,591 

1,788 

93 

5,725 

874 

7 
646 

"'km' 

24,178 
508 
4,909 
5,053 
7,140 

1,802,828 

285,414 

68.409 

240,445 

47,024 

8,655 

4,765 

13,700 

172,306 

1,734 

8,982 

64,381 
6,514 
6,862 

244,665 

162,195 
18,160 
12,655 

102,201 
27,402 
38.843 
56,680 
400 
2,880 

539,424 

191,740 

18,146 

99,204 

1,104 

776 

1,158,820 

64,054 

1,420 

77,878 

45,520 

2,383 
12,218 

'7,*i88* 

1 

2 

200 
203 

1,082 

4,765 
2,161 

170,976 

""820* 

175 
14 

501 

1,731 
220 
882 

2,220 

17,241 
823 
850 

402 

204 

34 

972 
364 

9,284 

1,107 
696 

86 

313 
800 

1,741 
210 

8,978 
1,120 
1,734 

9 

10 

67 

2,240 
443 
867 

4,352 

1,175 

3,100 
50 

40 

2,333 

94 

408 

3,882 

1,515 

20 

2,700 

8,340 

8,486 

434 

2,259 

13,237 

83,269 
10,336 
9,856 

642 

40.550 
4,216 
8.608 

86,679 

49,946 
2,500 
2,800 

89,140 
1,150 

u 

15,345 
864 

12 
13 
14 

105,609 

27,831 
5,824 

16 

16 
17 

1,200 

IS 

136,146 

40,612 

33.497 

56,390 

4,646 

58,893 

8,152,694 

866,573 

1,017,198 

1,666,029 

112,894 

LAB   1901- 


-55 
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ITALY. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  in  Italy  were  compiled  from  the  annual 
reports  published  by  the  Italian  statistical  bureau  since  1892*  They 
cover  labor  disputes  since  1879  in  industrial  occupations,  including 
mine  lalx>r.  While  the  figures  for  later  years  are  more  complete  than 
those  for  earlier  periods,  the  method  of  presentation  has  changed  but 
little  since  the  filrst  publication.  Each  report  contains  summaries  of 
statistics  for  the  entire  period,  thus  rendering  the  same  comparable 
from  year  to  year.  While  disputes  in  agricultural  occupations  and 
lockouts  are  mentioned  in  the  detailed  accounts,  they  are  not  included 
in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  annual  reports,  and  are  therefore  excluded 
from  the  present  compilation. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facU 
published  in  relation  to  strikes  in  Italy  during  each  of  the  years  187y 
to  1899: 

STRIKES  IN  ITALY,  BY  YEARS,  1879  TO  1899. 


Year. 


1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1881 

18M5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1«89 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

189G 

1897 

LS9H 

1899 

Total  . 


Total 
strikes. 


32 

27 

44 

47 

73 

81 

89 

96 

69 

101 

126 

139 

132 

dll9 

cl31 

/109 

126 

210 

217 

266 

269 


<7  2,483 


Strikers  which- 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


592 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


(a) 

c429 
33 
4€ 
29 
39 
61 
60 
68 


824 


Failed. 


c410 
57 
41 
39 
46 
80 
87 
118 
110 


Strikes 

for 

which 

strikers 

were 

re- 
ported. 


26 

39 

45 

67 

81 

86 

96 

68 

99 

125 

138 

128 

117 

127 

103 

126 

210 

217 

266 

269 


Strikers. 


Men. 


I'] 

(& 

(^' 
W 

W 
^J 

VX766 
1 1 .  788 
:'.' I,  '.»65 
'J1.S09 
'J:'.',  J 12 

i>,  -r28 


988    A  2, 436    fl43,658    il02,632 


Wom- 
en. 


(6 
(6 
\b\ 

\b] 

W 

(b\ 

W 
lb] 

(& 
(b) 

:;.  S90 

•  K  192 
.{,-!64 
vs,  135 

\K  ;»71 
1 1 ,  ISO 


Chil- 
dren 15 
years  of 

age  or 
under. 


{b) 

I*! 

I 

{b\ 

\V 
(ft 
(h) 

2,:i27 
21.S32 
16.  :r-^ 

4.0'J2 
3  (;y6 


152,132 


Total. 


4,011 
5,900 
8,2T2 
6,864 
12,900 
23,967 
84,166 
16,951 
25,027 
28.974 
Zi.  322 
38,402 
34.733 
30,800 
32,109 
27,695 
19,307 
96,051 
76.570 
35,706 
43,194 


623,810 


Strikes 

for 
which 
days 
lost 
were 
re- 
ported. 


Aggre- 

days  of 
work 
lost. 


28 

26 

98 

45 

65 

78 

82 

95 

66 

95 
123 
129 
123 
114 
122 
103 
126 
210 

217  il, 
256 
259 


21,806 
9I.^99 
90,678 
25,119 
111,697 
149,215 
244. S98 
56,772 
218,612 
191.204 
2].^^80 
167,657 
258,059 
216. 907 
234.328 
32i,2bl 
125,968 
162,505 
113,535 
239,292 
2S1.590 


2,400  5.485,3® 

I 


a  Included  In  number  shown  for  1891. 

6  Not  reported. 

c  Including  strikes  occurring  during  years  1879  to  1890,  but  not  including  58  strikes,  the  results  uf 
which  were  not  reported. 

d  Including  5  strikes,  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

c  Including  10 strikes,  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

/Including  6  strikes,  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported." 

o  Including  79  strikes,  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

A  This  total  does  not  agree  with  total  in  table  showing  strikes  by  number  of  strikers  involved,  page 
868;  the  computation  is  made,  however,  from  figures  in  the  original  reports. 

iNot  including  figures  for  1879  to  1893. 
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During  the  twenty-one  years  covered  by  this  table  2,483  strikes 
were  reported;  2,436  of  these  strikes  involved  a  total  of  623,810 
strikers;  2,400  strikes  resulted  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  5,485,360 
working  days.  Of  298,422  strikers  involved  in  strikes  during  the  last 
six  years  of  the  period,  143,658  were  men,  102,632  were  women,  and 
52,132  were  children  15  years  of  age  or  under.  Of  2,404  strikes 
during  the  twenty -one  years  for  which  the  results  were  reported,  692, 
or  24.62  per  cent,  were  successful;  824,  or  34.28  per  cent,  were  partly 
successful,  and  988,  or  41.10  per  cent,  failed. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  number  and  results 
of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  for  the  eight  years,  1892  to  1899, 
statistics  for  the  years  1879  to  1891  not  being  given  by  occupations: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  IN  ITALY,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1892  TO  1899. 


Occupations. 


Total 
strikes. 


Sue 
ceeded. 


strikes  which— 


Suo- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Result 

not 
known. 


Strikes 

for 
which 
strikers 
were 
report- 
ed. 


Total 
strikers. 


Weavers,  spinners,  carders,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Machinists 

Founders 

Railway  employees 

Day  laborers 

Masons  and  stonecutters 

Potters  and  kiln  men 

Compositors  and  lithographers 

Hatters 

Tanners 

Dyers 

Bakers  and  pastrv  cooks 

Employees  in  other  food-product  indus- 
tries  

Carpenters  and  joi ners 

Glaxiers  and  glass  workers 

Hack  drivers  and  tramway  employees. ... 

Drivers  and  teamsters 

Longshoremen,  coal  handlers,  etc 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  others  In  cloth- 
ing Industry 

Other  occupations 

Total 


412 

202 

57 

35 

12 

lis 

89 
52 
34 
24 
50 
19 
20 

29 
16 
10 
38 
16 


65 
108 


117 
85 
15 
4 
2 
80 
82 
19 
11 
10 
14 
8 
10 

6 
6 
4 
6 
7 
11 

14 
27 


130 

36 

9 

7 

8 

30 
31 
20 
7 
8 
13 
6 
5 

7 

4 
3 

19 
5 

10 

12 
26 


164 
73 
83 
.24 

2 
63 
26 
13 
16 

6 
22 
10 

6 

16 

6 

8 
13 

8 
16 

29 

48| 


412 
195 
67 
35 
12 
112 
87 
52 
3^1 
24 
50 
19 
20 

29 
16 
10 
38 
15 


66 
107 


1,427 


433 


896 


678 


21 


1,415 


81,189 

76,937 

5,528 

2,385 

7,909 

22,943 

12,284 

4,144 

1,789 

84,704 

8,608 

2,168 

4,G38 

8,114 
1,153 
438 
14,178 
2,097 
7,601 

6,964 
16,665 


861,331 


More  than  one-half  of  ail  the  strikes  during  this  eight-year  period 
were  those  of  textile  workers,  miners  and  quarrymen,  and  day  labor- 
ers, the  textile  workei^s  alone  having  participated  in  412  of  the  1,427 
strikes.  Of  361,331  strikers  who  participated  in  1,415  strikes 
reported,  84,704  were  engaged  in  the  hat-making  industry,  81,139  in 
the  textile  industry,  and  75,937  in  mining  and  quarrying,  making  for 
the  three  industries  a  total  of  241,780,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  number. 
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The  two  following  tables  show  the  strikes  for  each  year,  classified 
according  to  their  dui^ation  and  the  number  of  strikers  involved, 
respectively: 

STRIKES  IN  ITALY,  BY  DURATION,  1879  TO  1899. 


Days  of  duration. 

1879-91. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

TouL 

8  or  under 

638 

256 

112 

16 

60 

36 

19 

1 

67 
39 
11 

8 

52 
33 
12 

7 

61 

44 

19 

2 

91 
70 
42 

7 

104 
66 
87 
19 

158 
57 
33 
13 

161 

70 

23 

6 

3,382 

4  to  10 

m 

11  to  30 

386 

Over  30 

7B 

Total 

a  1,017 

6116 

Cl25 

<il04 

126 

210 

0216 

256 

2S9 

A« 

a  Not  including  39  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  3  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
cNot  including  6  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
dNot  including  5  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
eNot  including  1  strike  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
/Not  including  54  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 

STRIKES  IN  ITALY,  BY'  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  IN\'OLVED,  1879  TO  1899. 


Strikers  Involved. 

1879-91. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

TotaL 

Ito  49 

272 
206 
199 
220 
89 
53 

27 
18 
26 
27 
11 
8 

28 
24 
22 
41 
6 
6 

40 
16 
18 
18 
5 
7 

89 
84 
21 
27 
3 
2 

54 
85 
46 
52 
14 
9 

70 
52 
44 
81 
14 
6 

92 
55 
63 
85 
6 
5 

98 
51 
48 
39 
15 
8 

72D 

60to99  

m 

100  to  199 

487 

20O  to  499 

490 

600  to  999 

16S 

1,000  or  over 

m 

Total 

al,039 

117 

127 

a  104 

126 

210 

217 

256 

259 

a2.4S6 

a  This  total  docs  not  agree  with  the  figures  given  in  the  general  table  of  strikes,  page  866;  the  figaret 
are  given,  however,  as  snown  in  the  onginafreport 

The  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration,  1,382  outof  2,429  reported, 
lasting  three  days  or  less.  About  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  less 
than  100  strikers  each. 

In  the  summary  tables  showing  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes,  the 
strike  is  made  the  unit,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  this  countiy  and 
Great  Britain,  the  principal  causes  only  being  considered. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  years,  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes 
from  1879  to  1899,  the  years  1879  to  1891  being  taken  collectively: 

CAUSES,  ETC..   OF  STRIKES  IN  ITALY,  BY  YEARS.  1879  TO  1899. 
1879  to  1891. 


Cause  or  object 

Strikes 

for 
which 
results 
were 
re- 
ported. 

Strikes  which— 

Strikers 
in  strikes 
for  which 
results 
were  re- 
ported. 

Strikers  in  strikes 
which— 

o„«     1    Suc- 

celd^  ^^«<1 
ceeaed.j  j^^^jy 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Faflcd. 

For  increase  of  wages 

522 
110 
70 
20 
276 

88  '         542 

192 
49 
28 
5 

136 

152,908 
28,207 
10,064 
5,646 
62,843 

43.931 
2.700 
8,612 
2,540 
9,653 

74.650 

11.744 

2,449 

2.760 

27.441 

81,327 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

14 
14 

3^ 

47 

28 

8 

104 

8^768 
4^008 

Against  increase  of  hours 

3M 

Otner  causes 

25.8*9 

Total 

998 

159 

429 

410 

254,668 

62.336 

U9,034 

73,2S6 

' 
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CAUSES,  ETC.,  OP  STRIKES  IX  ITALY,  BY  YEARS,  1879  TO  lS9>-Continued. 

1892. 


Cause  or  object 

Strikes 

for 
which 
results 
were 

re- 
ported. 

Strikes  which— 

Strikers 
in  strikes 
for  which 
results 
were  re- 
ported. 

Strikers  in  strikes 
which- 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partiy. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

For  increase  of  wages 

89 
23 
4 
4 
44 

9 

7 

1 

"  "7* 

18 
7 
1 
2 

10 

17 
9 
2 
2 

27 

6,642 
7,661 
1,790 
630 
18,671 

1,078 
8,660 
1,600 

"2,"898* 

2,060 

1,628 

40 

860 

1,764 

8,614 

2,268 

260 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Againft  increase  of  hours 

280 

Other  causes 

9,409 

Total 

114 

24 

88 

67 

80,184 

8,636 

6,832 

16,716 

1893. 


For  increase  of  wasres 

61 
22 
11 

1 
86 

16 
6 
6 

9* 

18 

10 

4 

1 

18 

18 
7 
2 

ii 

13,886 

8,931 

1,619 

800 

12,492 

6,071 
840 
681 

■■i,'766* 

4,718 

1.841 

816 

800 

6,601 

2,602 

1,760 

128 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Ot^er  causes 

4,186 

Total 

121 

84 

46 

41 

81,628 

9,197 

18,770 

8,661 

1894. 


For  increase  of  waires 

46 
12 
12 
2 
81 

18 
4 
2 

18 
2 
4 

10 
6 
6 
2 

16 

17,686 
1,498 
2,639 
830 
6,293 

2,720 

1,007 

166 

4,511 

67 

1,869 

10,464 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

'424 
1,025 

Afiralnst  increase  of  hours 

880 

Other  causes 

11 

6 

1,472 

668 

8,268 

Total         

108 

35 

29 

89 

27,345 

6,864 

6,606 

16,486 

1895. 


For  increase  of  wages 

45 

22 

9 

13 

4 
5 

18 
6 
2 

14 
12 
2 

8,613 
8,098 
1,239 

3,107 
262 
931 

4,611 
901 
206 

896 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

1,980 
102 

AflTRiiut  Incr^ajte  of  hours 

Other  causes 

60 

19 

13 

18 

6,462 

2,180 

2,010 

2,822 

Total 

126 

41 

89 

46 

19,307 

6,480 

7,628 

6,249 

1896. 


For  increase  of  waires 

Ill 
26 
6 
2 
66 

48 
9 
4 
1 

17 

28 
8 

i* 

14 

86 
9 
2 

84* 

78,722 

6,723 

980 

267 

10,869 

62,799 

1,248 

660 

250 

2,790 

10,424 
3,281 

iV 

8,381 

6,499 

Against  reiluction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

1,194 
820 

Against  increase  of  hours 

Omer  causes 

4,188 

Total 

210 

79 

61 

80 

96,051 

67,747 

17,103 

11,201 

1897. 


For  increase  of  waares 

106 
27 
Id 

I 
67 

28 
10 
8 

88 
6 
6 

40 
11 
3 
1 
82 

60,560 
4.426 
8,551 
230 
7,804 

8,926 
912 
646 

50,758 
i;803 
1,766 

6.875 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

1711 
1,241 

280 

Other  causes 

24 

11 

2,711 

2.831 

2,262 

Total 

217 

70 

60 

87  \      76.570 

8,094 

57. 157 

11.819 
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CAUSES.  ETC.,  OF  STRIKES  IN  ITAXY,  BY  YEARS,  18TO  TO  1899— Concluded. 

1898. 


Came  or  object 

Strikes 

for 
which 
results 
were 

re- 
ported. 

Strikes  which— 

Strikers 
in  strikes 
for  which 
results 
were  re- 
ported. 

Strikers  In  strikes 
which- 

Suc- 
ceeded- 

30 
14 
6 
3 
17 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

e„_     1    Sue-  i 

For  increase  of  wasres 

118 
44 

12 

7 

80 

37 
10 
2 

1 
18 

46 
20 
4 
8 
45 

16,779 

6,902 

891 

908 

10.225 

4.185 

1,518 

3!76 

840 

S.D46 

5,513  1      7,«l 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

2.004  ,      ».3« 
130  1         S8t 

Against  increase  of  hours 

7           561 

Other  causes 

8,576*     XSa 

Tot»l 

256 

70 

68 

118 

85,705 

9.464      11.2SD  i    l.Vi>:i 

1 

1899. 


For  increase  of  wages , 

Against  reduction  ci  wages 

For  rednotion  of  boms 

Against  increase  of  hoora. . 
Omer  causes 

Total 


113 
28 
17 
6 
96 


259 


80 


19 


110 


19,589 
4,325 
8,681 
2.884 

18,315 


3.600 
2.263  ' 
2.150  I 

484  I 
5.649  i 


9.856 
1.209 
1.3S2 


4,646 


48,194     14,206     16.548 


6,5(3 

1,WD 

3,09 


12,440 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DECISIONS  OF  COUETS  AND  LAWS  EELATINO  TO  STEIKES,  COM- 
BINATIONS, CONSFIEACIES,  BOYCOTTS,  ETC. 

DECISIONS  OF  COURTS. 

In  bringing  together  the  following  decisions  of  courts  in  cases 
arising  out  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
all  the  decisions  of  this  chai*acter  that  have  been  rendered,  but  only 
those  which  upon  the  whole  could  be  considered  the  most  important 
and  interesting,  and  in  general  only  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of 
the  States  and  Territories  have  been  used,  though  exceptions  to  this 
rule  have  been  made  in  specially  interesting  cases.  The  more  impor- 
tant decisions  rendered  by  the  Federal  courts  have  also  been  given. 

Want  of  space  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  the  decisions  in 
brief  rather  than  in  extenso,  showing  only  the  main  and  important 
features  of  the  decisions,  using  largely  the  syllabi  or  digests  of  the 
decisions  as  found  in  the  law  reporters,  though  frequently  quoting 
from  the  language  used  in  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  courts,  where 
such  a  course  has  seemed  necessary  to  convey  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  facts  in  a  case  and  the  points  of  and  reasons  for  the  decision 
therein. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  herein  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  deci- 
sions or  their  application,  nor  to  arrange  them  in  order  according  to  the 
principles  that  they  announce.  To  do  so  thoroughly  and  in  a  clear  and 
lucid  manner  would  require  more  space  than  is  available,  and  would 
require  that  the  quotations  from  the  decisions  should  be  split  up  and 
scattered  under  many  heads,  as  most  of  them  touch  on  a  number  of  labor 
topics,  involving,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  questions  of  conspiracy, 
boycotts,  intimidation,  etc.,  in  one  and  the  same  decision.  It  has  been 
thought  best  therefore  to  arrange  them  by  States,  alphabetically,  and 
under  the  heads  of  the  States,  commencing  with  the  earliest  decisions, 
to  place  them  in  chronological  order.  In  order  to  assist  those  who  may 
wish  to  look  directly  for  decisions  bearing  on  certain  topics  such  as 
conspiracy,  boycotting,  blacklisting;  etc.,  these  decisions  have  been 
thoroughly  indexed  under  such  heads  in  the  general  index  to  this  vol- 
ume, and  by  referring  to  the  same  it  will  be  easy  to  turn  at  once  to  all 
the  decisions  bearing  upon  any  particular  subject. 
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COLOBADO. 

A  curious  case,  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  reiwrt, 
was  heard  in  the  courts  of  this  State.  A  complaint  was  filed  in  the 
district  court  of  Arapahoe  County  by  the  Silver  State  Council,  No.  1, 
American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers,  and  the  prayer  contained  therein 
reads  as  follows: 

That  an  injunction  issue  out  of  this  honomble  court  enjoining, 
restraining,  and  prohibiting  the  above-named  defendants,  each  and 
all  of  them,  and  their  said  organizations,  their  servants,  agents,  and 
employees,  both  as  individual}*  and  organizations,  in  anj  manner 
interfering  with  or  trying  by  threats,  boycotts,  strikes,  or  intimidations 
to  break  up  and  destroy,  or  cause  the  resignation  of  any  member  by 
threats,  boycotts,  strikes,  or  intimidations,  of  Silver  State  Council,  No. 
1,  American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers,  plaintiff  herein,  or  by  strikes, 
boycotts,  or  any  other  threats  to  compel  it  or  its  members  to  throw 
up  its  certificate,  articles,  or  chai-ter  of  incorporation  or  organization, 
or  to  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Silver 
State  Council,  No.  1,  of  the  American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers, 
plaintiff  herein,  or  its  right  to  exist  and  enjoy  its  rights,  privileges, 
and  freedom  under  the  laws  under  which  it  was  created;  for  costs 
herein  exx>ended,  and  will  ever  pray. 

The  complaint  further  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  nonstriking 
labor  organization;  that  the  defendants  were  members  of  certain  labor 
organizations  which  were  formed  for  the  purpose  '*of  enforcing  the 
rights  of  their  several  component  parts  by  ordering  a  strike  against 
all  other  organizations,  employers,  or  individuals  against  whom  it  or 
they  may  have  a  grievance,  and  can  not  enforce  their  rights  upon 
which  they  base  their  demands,"  and  whose  objects  were  to  compel 
all  stationary  steam  engineers  to  join  their  order  "and  to  I'esort  to 
force  by  boycotting  anyone  who  employs  stationary  steam  engineers 
not  members  of  said  organization." 

Said  complaint  also  alleged  that  in  March,  1892,  the  plaintiff  organi- 
zation was  admitted  into  and  became  a  member  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly,  one  of  the  defendant  organizations,  and  that  in 
April,  1893,  it  was  expelled  from  that  body  because  its  charter,  con- 
stitution, and  by-laws  declared  that  it  was  a  nonstriking  organization, 
and  that  its  expulsion  was  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  among  certain 
of  the  defendants  who  had  since  its  expulsion  been  constantly  endeav- 
oring to  destroy  and  exteraiinate  it.  Some  instances  were  given  b 
which  it  was  attempted  to  compel  engineers  belonging  to  the  plaintiff 
organization  to  join  the  other  unions,  or  to  procure  their  discharge 
from  employment  by  threatening  to  ''boycott"  and  "levy  strikes 
against"  their  employers. 

The  couii:,  after  a  hearing,  refused  to  issue  the  injunction,  and  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State.     Its  decision, 
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sustaining  the  action  of  the  lower  court,  was  rendered  Novembei  11, 
1895,  and  the  following  language  was  used  in  its  opinion: 

The  plaintiff  is  a  corporation,  and  to  entitle  it  to  relief,  it  must 
appear  that  its  corporate  rights  are  threatened  with  some  injury  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action,  and  for  which  courts 
have  the  power  to  afford  redress.  The  complaint  is  that  the  defend- 
ants have  banded  together  and  conspired  to  ^'exterminate"  the  plain- 
tiff, and  that  they  propose  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  compelling 
its  members  to  leave  it.  Of  course,  when  its  members  have  all  with- 
drawn, it  will  be  extinct.  We  need  not  discuss  the  character  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  its  disintegration.  Whether  thej^  are  legal 
or  illegal,  they  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff.  It  has  no  jproperty  in  its  members,  and,  in  losing  them, 
it  sustains  no  damage  which  the  law  recognizes  as  damage.  It  can  not 
compel  its  members  to  remain  with  it,  and  if  they  are  violently  driven 
out  of  it — if  they  are  forced  to  relinquish  their  membership  asfainst 
their  will — the  grievance  is  theirs,  and  not  the  plaintiff's.  Or  if,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  their  withdrawal,  others,  by  means  of  ''boy- 
cotts" or  "strikes,"  are  made  to  suffer,  the  latter  must  fight  their  own 
battles.  The  law  does  not  make  the  plaintiff  their  champion.  The 
disorganization  and  resulting  extinction  of  the  plaintiff  would,  doubt- 
less, be  a  calamity,  but  it  is  one  which  the  law  is  powerless  to  avert. 
We  have  cited  no  authorities  because  we  can  find  none  which  are  of 
any  use.  If  a  case  bearing  the  remotest  analogy  to  this  was  ever  the 
subject  of  adjudication,  our  most  diligent  effort  has  failed  to  unearth 
any  record  oi  it.    The  judgment  will  be  aflirmed. 

CONNBOnCTJT. 

An  important  trial  occurred  in  the  county  court  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  the  only  record  which  has  been  found  concerning  it  is  contained 
in  the  following  newspaper  extract: 

ThomparmviZle  Carpet  Mannfactory  v.  W,  Taylor  et  al. — This  was  a 
suit  a^mst  the  defendants  for  conspiring  to  raise  the  price  of  wages 
and  hindering  other  weavers  from  going  into  the  employ  of  plaintiff, 
and  a  strike  in  July,  1833.  The  great  point  in  the  case  was,  whether 
peaceably  conspiring  or  arguing  with  the  workmen  to  refuse  to  work 
for  less  than  a  named  sum  constituted  a  ground  for  civil  action  on  the 
part  of  the  employer.  On  this  point  the  court  charged  the  jury  in  the 
negative.  The  case  was  much  labored,  and  consumed  a  week  in  trying 
it.  Verdict  for  the  defendants.  [Connecticut  Coumnt,  quoted  in  Niles^ 
Register,  September  27,  1834.] 

An  interesting  case  involving  the  charge  of  conspii*acy,  based  on  an 
attempt  to  "boycott"  or  "blacklist"  an  employee  by  employers  of 
labor,  was  decided  in  this  State  and  is  to  be  found  under  the  title  of 
State  V,  Opdyke  et  al.,  on  page  176  of  a  work  entitled,  Wright  on 
Criminal  Conspii-acy  and  American  Cases,  by  Carson,  published  in 
1887.  This  case  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  reports,  and  the 
court  and  year  in  which  the  decision  was  rendered  is  not  reported  by 
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Mr.  Carson  in  the  above-entitled  work,  although  he  speaks  of  it  as 
*' another  recent  Connecticut  case." 
The  decision,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Carson,  reads  as  follows: 

The  complainant  has  been  employed  for  two  years  in  the  fi'eieht 
yard  of  the  New  Haven  and  North  Hampton  Railroad  Compjany.     He 
voluntarily  left  his  employment,  in  a  proper  manner,  but  without  the 
approval  of  Opdyke,  one  of  the  defendants,  who  was  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  company.     He  obtained  employment  in  the  same  line  of 
business  in  the  freight  yard  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad   Company,  and   after  working  for  a  few  days,  was 
ordered  to  stop  work  by  Wallace,  another  of  the  defendants,  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  last-named  company,  not  because  he 
was  unsatisfactory  as  a  workman,  but  solely  because  there  was  a  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  defendants  that  a  man  not  approved  by 
one  should  not  be  employed  by  their  respective  companies,  so  far  as 
they  had  control.     It  appeared  that  Opdyke  had  communicated  to 
Wallace  that  the  complainant  had  left  his  former  employment  in 
what  he  considered  *'a  mean  way."    The  defendants  were  iJefore  the 
courts  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.     The  court  held  that  the  defendants 
had  a  common  design  to  hinder  the  complainant  from  doing  his  work 
and  earning  his  pay;  not  for  good  reasons  connected  with  his  imme- 
diate employment,  but  for  reasons  originating  *'from  excessive  cour- 
tesy "  between  them,  and  which  would  not  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion except  for  said  mutual  understanding,  which  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  '* boycott"  ilpon  the  individual  who  was  the  subject  of 
the  conspiracy.     The  court  said:  *'lt  is  well-settled  law  that  any  con- 
spiracy to  injure  a  man  in  his  person  or  character  is  highlv  criminal 
at  common  law,  and  although  recent  events  have  developed  conspira- 
cies in  new  forms  for  new  purposes  bearing  upon  the  varied  busmess 
interests  of  this  and  other  States,  the  couit  is  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  such  conspiracies  designed  to  directly  prevent  the  carr^nng  on  of 
any  lawful  business  or  indirectly  to  injure  the  business  of  any  dealer 
in  or  producer  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  by  preventing  those 
who  would  be  customers  for  such  ^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from 
purchasing  the  same,  by  intimidation,  persuasion,  or  any  means,  other 
than  by  lawful  competition,  is  also  criminal  at  common  law.     The 
court  is  equally  satisfied  that  any  conspiracy  to  prevent,  obstruct,  or 
hinder  any  man  from  putting  his  labor  on  the  market  when,  where, 
and  for  such  compensation  as  he  may  agree  for,  if  the  same  be  lawful, 
is  also  highly  criminal  at  common  law  and  more  disastrous  in  eflfect 
than  any  other  form  of  conspiracy  except  that  to  take  life.     By  law 
every  man's  labor,  skill,  and  industry  are  his  own  property,  and  with 
a  great  majority  of  men,  they  are  his  all  and  precious  to  him  next  to 
his  life.     They  stand  in  place  of  property,  real  and  personal.     His 
manhood,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  him  and  his,  are 
dependent  upon  his  right  to  exercise  these  powers,  gifts,  and  quali- 
ties with  the  same  freedom  with  which  more  fortunate  men  b^tow 
their  goods  and  estates,  and  any  prevention,  restriction  or  hindrance 
in  his  lawful  exercise  of  such  freedom,  by  the  common  design  and 
united  action  of  any  organized  society,  order  or  club,  or  by  any 
organized  combination  of  two  or  more  pei'sons,  whether  they  are 
employees  seeking  self -protection,  or  employers  intending  to  be  cour- 
teous to  each  other,  is  in  violation  of  rights  established  by  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State.     With  this  view  of  the  law  in  the  case, 
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the  coui*t  finds  the  complaint  charged  the  accused  in  a  proper  manner 
with  the  offense  named. 

The  case  of  State  v.  Glidden  et  al.  (55  Conn.,  46)  was  held  to  come 
within  the  provisions  of  section  1518  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Con- 
necticut of  1888,  prohibiting  the  use  of  intimidation,  etc.  (see  post,  p. 
994),  by  a  decision  of  the  State  supreme  court  of  errors  in  1887.  The 
syllabus  of  said  decision  reads  as  follows: 

The  defendants  conspired  to  intimidate  the  publishers  of  a  certain 
newspaper  called  the  Journal  and  Courier,  to  compel  them  to  dis- 
charge against  their  will  certain  of  their  workmen  and  to  employ  the 
defendants  and  such  persons  as  they  should  name.  Ildd  to  fall  within 
the  prohibition  of  this  section.  The  defendants'  puifjose  was  to  deprive 
the  publishing  company  of  its  liberty  to  carry  on  its  business  m  its 
own  way,  although  in  doing  so  it  interfered  with  no  right  of  the  de- 
fendants. The  motive  was  to  gain  an  advantage  unjustly  and  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  therefore  the  act  was  legally  corinipt.  As  a 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  the  parties  intended  to  narm  the 
publishing  company,  and  therefore  it  was  malicious.  It  was  also  a 
crime  for  the  defendants  to  seek  to  injure  other  workmen  of  thepub- 
lishing  company  by  depriving  them  of  their  employment.  Tnese 
workmen  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  work  for  the  publishing  companv 
as  the  defendants  had,  and  their  right  is  entitled  to  the  same  consid- 
eration and  protection.  The  defendants  attempted  not  merely  to- 
injure  the  puolishing  company,  but  all  persons  who  should  patronize 
that  company  by  subscribing  for  their  paper  or  advertising  in  it. 
Held,  that  such  conduct  must  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  malicious  and 
corrupt.  If  two  or  more  persons  combine  to  commit  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, such  combination  is  itself  a  crime.  And  when  the  end 
sought  is  in  itself  lawful,  a  combination  to  use  criminal  means  to 
accomplish  it  is  a  crime. 

GEORGIA. 

Act  No.  779  of  the  acts  of  this  State  of  1890-91,  requiring  certain 
corporations  to  give  to  their  discharged  employees  causes  of  their  dis- 
charges in  writing,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1894  in  the  case  of  Wallace  v. 
Georgia,  Carolina  and  Northern  Ry.  Co.  This  statute  has  not  been 
included  in  the  Code  of  Georgia  of  1895,  presumably  because  of  this 
decision,  but  it  was  substantially  the  same  in  principle  as  sees.  1875, 
1876,  and  1877  of  the  Civil  Code  of  1895  and  sec.  130  of  the  Penal  Code 
of  1895  (see  j?08t^  pp.  997,  999).  The  following  is  from  the  syllabus 
of  the  case,  reported  in  22  Southeastern  Reporter,  page  579: 

The  public,  whether  as  many  or  one,  whether  as  a  multitude  or  as  a 
sovereignty,  nas  no  interest  to  be  protected  or  promoted  by  a  corre- 
spondence between  discharged  agents  or  employees  and  their  late 
employers,  designed,  not  for  public,  but  for  private  information  as  to 
the  reasons  for  discharges,  and  as  to  the  import  and  authorship  of  all 
complaints  or  communications  which  produced  or  suggested  them.  A 
statute  which  undertakes  to  make  it  the  duty  of  incorporated  railroad, 
express,  and  telegraph  companies  to  engage  in  correspondence  of  this 
sort  with  their  discharged  agents  and  employees,  and  which  subjects 
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them  in  each  case  to  a  heavy  forfeiture,  under  the  name  of  damages, 
for  failing  or  refusing  to  do  so,  is  violative  of  the  general  private  right 
of  silence  enjoyed  in  this  State  by  all  persons,  natural  or  artificial, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  is  utterly  void,  and  of  no  effect.  Liberty 
of  speech  and  of  writing  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  and  incident 
thereto  is  the  correlative  liberty  of  silence,  not  less  important  nor  less 
sacred.  Statements  or  communications,  oral  or  written,  wanted  for 
private  information,  can  not  be  coerced  by  mere  legislative  mandate 
at  the  will  of  one  of  the  parties  and  against  the  will  of  the  other. 
Compulsory  private  discovery,  even  from  coi-porationa,  enforced,  not 
by  suit  or  action,  but  by  statutory  terror,  is  not  allowable ivhere  rights 
are  under  the  guardianship  of  due  process  of  law.  It  follows  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  act  of  October  21,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  certain  coi-porations  to  give  to  their  discharged  employees  or 
agents  the  causes  of  their  removal  or  discharge  when  discliarged  or 
removed,"  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  an  action  founded  thereon  for 
the  recovery  of  $5,000  as  penalty  or  arbitrary  damages  fixed  by  the 
statute  for  noncompliance  with  its  mandate  can  not  be  supported^ 

IlililNOIS. 

The  case  of  People  v.  Davis  et  al.,  reported  in  the  Chicago  Legal 
News,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  26,  page  212,  was  heard  in  the  criminal  court 
of  Cook  County,  111.,  upon  a  motion  to  quash  an  indictment  for 
criminal  conspiracy.  Said  indictment  was  found  under  section  46  of 
chapter  38  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois  of  1891,  now  section  96  of 
chapter  38  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois  of  1896  {seetpost^  p.  1001), 
a  statute  defining  and  penalizing  conspiracy  to  boycott,  blacklist,  etc. 
The  indictment  charged  that  the  defendants  were  members  of  a  certain 
union,  viz,  the  Hoisting  Engineers'  Association;  that  two  workmen, 
Charles  and  Dennis,  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Thomas  Elevator  Com- 
pany; that  the  defendants  unlawfully  conspired  and  agreed  together, 
with  the  fraudulent  and  malicious  intent  to  wrongfully  and  wickedly 
injurt  the  business  of  Charles  and  Dennis,  by  unlawfully  demanding  of 
said  elevatoi  company  the  discharge  of  Charles  and  Dennis  because 
they  were  not  members  of  the  Hoisting  Engineers'  Association,  and 
then  to  '^call  off"  certain  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  elevator  com- 
pany who  were  members  of  the  association  if  the  demand  was  not 
complied  with,  "for  the  purpose  then  and  there  of  stopping  the  work 
of  said  Thomas  Elevator  Companj'^,  and  thus  throw  said  Charles  and 
Dennis  out  of  their  employment."  The  indictment  then  avers  the 
execution  of  said  agreement,  demand,  refusal,  and  "calling  off"  of 
the  union  engineers  by  defendants,  and  that  thereby  the  work  of  the 
elevator  company  was  stopped,  and  by  reason  thereof  Charles  and 
Dennis  were  discharged  from  their  employment.  It  did  not  allege 
that  any  contract  of  employment  for  any  period  existed  either  between 
the  elevator  company  and  the  union  engineers  or  between  that  coDapany 
and  Charles  and  Dennis. 

As  a  result  of  a  hearing  the  motion  to  quash  was  allowed  in  a  decision 
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of  the  court  rendered  Februar}'  11,  1898,  and  the  presiding  judge,  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  used  the  following  language: 

To  constitute  an  offense  under  the  provisions  of  section  46,  above 
c^uoted,  there  must  be  the  agreement,  with  the  fmudulent  or  malicious 
intent,  "wrongfully  and  wickedly"  to  injure  the  business  or  emplov- 
ment,  etc.,  of  another.  The  agreement  with  the  fraudulent  or  mali- 
cious intent  to  injure  is  not  enough.  The  agreement  must  include  the 
purpose  to  carry  into  execution  the  fraudulent  and  malicious  intent  to 
injure  ''  wrongfully  and  wickedl}";"  that  is,  by  the  useof  wrongful  and 
wicked  means.  It  may  be  that  an  indictment  in  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute charging  that  the  iefendantij  did  conspire  and  agree  together  with 
the  fmudulent  and  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedl}'  to  injure 
Charles  and  Dennis  in  their  employment  would  be  sufficient,  but  in  this 
indictment  there  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  means  agreed  upon  by 
the  defendants  to  be  used  to  carry  into  effect  their  alleged  malicious 
intent  to  injure  Charles  and  Dennis  in  their  employment;  and  hence,  if 
the  means  so  alleged  to  have  been  agreed  upon  are  in  law  wrongful  and 
wicked,  the  indictment  well  and  sufficiently  charges  a  conspiracy  under 
the  statute.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  measures  so  set  out  in  the 
indictment  are  not  wrongful  and  wicked,  the  indictment  can  not  be  held 
well  and  sufficiently  to  cnarge  a  conspiracy  under  the  statute,  for,  if 
the  means  which  the  indictment  alleges  were  agreed  upon  to  be  used 
are  not  wrongful  and  wicked,  in  no  just  sense  can  the  indictment  l>e 
held  to  charge  a  conspiracy  and  agreement  by  the  defendants  with  the 
fraudulent  and  malicious  intent,  ''wrongfully  and  wickedly"  to  injure 
Charles  and  Dennis. 

The  words  "wrongfully  and  wickedly  "  in  the  statute  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  the  use  of  things  in  themselves  ''wrongful  and 
wicked,"  independently  of  combination.  We  can  not  say  that  the  means 
are  wrongful  and  wicKedj  because  of  the  agreement  to  use  such  means 
to  carry  out  a  malicious  mtent  to  injure.  The  thing  prohibited  is  an 
agreement  with  the  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to  injure. 
Whether  such  intent  exists  depends  upon  the  means  agreed  upon  to 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  malicious  intent  to  injure.  To  say  that  the 
means  agreed  upon  are  wrongful  and  wicked  because  of  the  agreement 
to  use  such  means  to  carry  out  the  malicious  intent  to  injure,  amounts 
to  saying  that  the  means  receive  a  character  of  wrongfulness  and  wick- 
edness from  the  agreement  to  use  such  means  in  a  manner  which 
depends  for  its  own  wrongfulness  and  wickedness  upon  the  means  so 
agreed  u}>on. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  the  words  "wrongfully  or  wickedly  "  as 
used  in  the  statute.  jLt  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  cases  like  this  where 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  fraud,  immorality,  injury  to  the  public,  or 
violation  of  contract,  there  must  at  least  be  a  civil  wrong,  and  invasion 
of  the  civil  rights  of  another,  carrying  with  the  liability  to  repair  the 
natural  and  direct  consequences,  where  injury  results  to  the  person 
whose  rights  are  infringed  or  invaded.  If  the  acts  which  the  mdict- 
ment  alleges  the  defendants  agreed  together  to  do  to  compass  the  dis- 
charge or  Charles  and  Dennis  with  the  malicious  intent  to  injure  them 
constitute  an  actionable  civil  wrong,  they  must  be  regarded  as  wrong- 
ful and  wicked  in  law,  and  if  they  do  not  amount  to  a  civil  wrong  and 
are  not  criminal,  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  wrongful  and  wicked  in 
law. 
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There  is  no  suggestion,  even  in  the  indictment,  that  the  a^^reement 
into  which  it  is. alleged  the  defendants  entered,  contemplated  the  use 
of  force,  falsehood,  or  any  other  act  of  itself  unlawful,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  follows  that  the  acts  which  the  indictment  alleges  the  defendants 
agreed  to  do,  the  means  they  agreed  to  use,  can  not  be  held  in  law 
wrongful  or  wicked.  The  views  here  expressed  find  confirmation  in 
the  provisions  of  our  Criminal  Code,  section  158  [of  chap.  38  of  the 
Revised  Statues  of  Illinois  of  1891;  now  section  294  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Illinois  of  1896,  see  post,  p.  1001],  for  under  well-settled  rules 
of  construction  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  legislature  in  adopt- 
ing section  158  as  a  section  of  the  act  of  which  section  46  was  another 
section,  intended  to  embody  in  section  158  all  matter  in  relation  to 
interference  by  combination  and  agreement  between  employee  and 
employer,  between  capital  and  industry,  which  it  was  thought  proper 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  special  criminal  law. 

One  Mary  G.  Hennessy  brought  suit  by  an  action  on  the  case  in 
an  inferior  court  of  Illinois  against  Abram  F.  Doremus  and  others, 
officers  and  promoters  of  the  Chicago  Laundrymen's  Association,  to 
recover  damages  for  acts  of  theirs  which  tended  to  break  up  her  busi- 
ness of  conducting  a  laundry.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  her  favor, 
and  the  case  finally  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which, 
in  its  decision  rendered  October  24,  1898,  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
lower  court.  This  case  is  to  be  found  on  page  924,  of  volume  52,  of  the 
Northeastern  Reporter,  under  the  title  of  Doremus  et  al.  v.  Hennessy. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  appellee,  Hennessy,  instituted  an  action 
on  the  case,  alleging  that  in  1890,  and  several  years  prior  thereto,  she 
was  conducting  a  laundry  office  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  she 
received  clothing  from  various  customers,  to  be  laundered;  that  she 
did  not  own  a  laundry  plant  herself,  but  employed  other  operating 
laundries,  which,  when  the  work  was  done,  returned  the  same  to  her  for 
delivery  to  her  customers;  that  she  had  built  up  a  good  and  profitable 
business;  that  appellants  conspired  to  injure  her  in  her  good  name  and 
credit,  and  to  destroy  her  business,  because  she  would  not  increase  the 
price  charged  by  her  to  customers  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of 
prices  fixed  by  an  organization  known  as  the  Chicago  Laundrymen's 
Association,  and  to  that  end  willfully  and  unlawfully,  by  intimidation 
and  unlawful  inducements,  caused  parties  who  were  doing  her  work 
(five  of  whom  were  mentioned  in  the  declaration)  to  refuse  to  longer 
do  the  same,  and  by  threats,  intimidation,  false  representations,  and 
unlawful  inducements  caused  others  who  were  operating  laundries 
(who  were  specifically  designated  in  a  bill  of  particulars)  to  refuse  to 
take  or  do  her  work;  that  this  was  done  for  no  justifiable  purpose,  but 
to  cause  loss  to  the  plaintiflF  and  injure  and  destroy  her  busine^;  that 
various  persons  with  whom  she  had  engagements  to  so  do  her  work, 
in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  appellant*?,  broke  their  contracts  with 
her,  and  the  business  she  had  built  up  as  a  laundry  agent  was  destroyed 
and  entirely  broken  up,  and  she  thereby  sustained  great  loss  and  dam- 
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age  by  reason  of  appellants  so  contriving,  plotting,  and  conspiring, 
by  the  means  aforesaid,  to  break  up  and  destroy  her  said  business. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Phillips  spoke 
as  follows: 

The  common  law  seeks  to  protect  every  person  against  the  wrongful 
acts  of  others,  whether  committed  alone  or  by  combination,  and  an 
action  may  be  had  for  injuries  done  which  cause  another  loss  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  or  privilege  or  property.  No  persons,  individually 
or  by  combination,  have  the  right  to  directly  or  indirectly  interfere 
-with  or  disturb  another  in  his  lawful  business  or  occupation,  or  to 
threaten  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  compelling  him  to  do  some  act,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  his  own  interest  does  not  require.  Losses  willfully 
caused  by  another  from  motives  of  malice,  to  one  who  seeks  to  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  the  fi-uits  and  advantages  of  his  own  enterprise,  indus- 
try, skill  and  credit,  will  sustain  an  action.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  unlawful 
and  actionable  for  one  man,  from  unlawful  motives,  to  interfere  with 
another's  trade  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or  by  molesting  his  cus- 
tomers or  those  who  would  be  customers,  or  by  preventing  others  from 
working  for  him  or  causing  them  to  leave  his  employ  by  fraud  or  mis- 
representation or  physical  or  moral  intimidation  or  persuasion,  with 
an  intent  to  inflict  an  injury  which  causes  loss.  A  conspiracy  may, 
when  accompanied  by  an  overt  act,  create  a  liability,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  conspirators  may  do  an  unlawful  act  which  causes 
damage  to  another,  by  which  all  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  injury  was  done,  and 
which  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  would  be  alike  liable, 
whether  actively  engaged  in  causing  the  loss  or  not. 

For  acts  illegally  done  in  pursuance  of  such  conspiracy,  and  conse- 
quent loss,  a  liability  may  exist  against  all  of  the  conspirators.  Appel- 
lants, and  those  persons  who  refused  to  do  appellee's  work,  had  each  a 
separate  and  independent  right  to  unite  with  the  organization  known 
as  the  Chicago  Laundrymen's  Association,  but  they  had  no  right,  sepa- 
rately or  in  the  aggregate,  with  others,  to  insist  that  the  appellee  should 
do  so,  or  to  insist  that  appellee  should  make  her  scale  of  prices  the 
same  as  that  fixed  by  the  association,  and  make  her  refusal  to  do  this  a 

Kretext  for  destroying  and  breaking  up  her  business.  A  combination 
y  them  to  induce  others  not  to  deal  with  appellee  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  her  or  do  any  further  work  for  her  was  an  actionable 
wrong. 

Every  man  has  a  right  under  the  law,  as  between  himself  and  others, 
to  full  freedom  in  disposing  of  his  own  labor  or  capital  according  to 
his  own  will,  and  anyone  who  invades  that  right  witnout  lawful  cause 
or  justification  commits  a  legal  wrong,  and,  if  followed  by  an  injury 
caused  in  consequence  thereof,  the  one  whose  right  is  thus  invaded  has 
a  legal  ground  of  action  for  such  wrong.  Damage  inflicted  by  fraud 
or  misrepresentation,  or  by  the  use  of  intimidation,  obstruction  or 
molestation,  with  malicious  motives,  is  without  excuse,  and  actionable. 
Competition  in  trade,  business  or  occupation,  though  resulting  in  loss, 
will  not  be  restricted  or  discouraged,  whether  concerning  property  or 
personal  service.  Lawful  competition  that  may  injure  tne  business 
of  another,  even  though  successfully  directed  to  driving  that  other 
out  of  business,  is  not  actionable.     Nor  would  competition  of  one  set 
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of  men  against  another  set,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  even  to 
the  extent  of  intending  to  drive  from  business  that  other  set  and  actu- 
ally accomplishing  that  result,  be  actionable  unless  there  was  actoal 
malice.  Malice,  as  here  used,  does  not  merely  mean  an  intent  to  harm, 
but  means  an  intent  to  do  a  wrongful  harm  and  injury.  An  intent  te 
do  a  wrongful  harm  and  injury  is  unlawful^  and  if  a  wrongful  act  is 
done  to  the  deti^iment  of  the  rights  of  wiother  it  is  malicious,  and  an 
act  malicioualy  done,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  injuiinc  another, 
is  not  lawful  competition.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  the  evidence  sus- 
tained the  allegations  of  the  platntiff^s  declaration,  and  there  is  here 
no  contention  on  the  facts. 

In  the  case  ol  McDonald  v,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  CSompBey  (58 
Northeastern  Reporter,  463),  an  action  was  brought  against  the  rail- 
road company  by  one  William  F.  McDonald  to  recover  damages  for 
Macklistiug.  He  alleged  that  he  had  be^i  for  five  years  in  the  employ 
of  said  eompany  as  a  switdimftii  and  conductor;  that  on  or  about 
June  2^,  1894,  he  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  the  eompany  as  one 
of  a  number  of  striking  employees;  that  said  company  and  the  other 
defendant  railroad  companies  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  agreement, 
and  understanding  with  other  railroad  companies,  having  lines  of 
railway  running  into  the  eity  of  Chicago,  to  the  effeet  that  they 
would  famish,  each  to  the  other,  information  as  to  all  their  emplorees 
who  had  left  their  service  during  the  strike  which  commenced  on  or 
about  June  26, 1894,  and  ended  on  or  about  August  6, 1894,  commonly 
known  as  the  "A.  R.  U."  or  '^ American  Railway  Union"  strike,  and 
aB  to  all  their  employees  who  were  members  of  the  A.  R.  U.,  snd  that 
soch  employees  of  any  and  all  said  companies  would  not  be  employed 
by  any  of  said  companies  without  a  release  and  consent  from  the  rail- 
way company  by  which  any  such  employee  was  last  employed,  snch 
release  and  consent  being  commonly  called  by  railroad  men  a  "clear- 
ance," and  that  on  account  of  said  conspiracy,  etc.,  McDonald  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  employnaent.  In  the  trial  court,  an  inferior 
court  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  defendants  entered  a  demurrer  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaration,  which  was  sustained  by  the  court  and  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  defendants  was  rendered.  The  plaintiff  appealed  to  the 
appellate  court  for  the  first  district  of  Illinois  and  said  court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  coui-t.  He  then  carried  the  case  upon  a  writ 
of  error  to  the  supreme  couii;  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
October  19,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  appellate  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Boggs,  who  used  the  following  langu^e  therein: 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  [McDonald],  in  support  of  his  insist- 
ence that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  holding  the  aeclaration  did  not 
state  a  cause  of  action,  sa^s:  ''*'The  question  presented  by  the  declara- 
tion and  demurrer  (when  shorn  of  legal  phraseology)  is  simply  thi-j: 
Is  it  lawful  for  all  the  emplovers  in  any  fine  of  industry  to  combine 
and  agree  that  they  will  not  hire  any  of  each  other's  employees  who 
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have  left  the  service  of  any  one  of  them,  unless  the  employer  whose 
service  he  has  left  gives  his  consent  that  such  employee  may  be 
employed?  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form:  Is  it  lawful  for  all  the 
employers  in  any  line  of  industry  to  combine  and  conspire  together  to 
punish  a  man  who  leaves  their  service  during  a  strike  by  refusing  him 
employment,  and  thus  preventing  him  from  securing  employment  at 
his  trade,  unless  his  former  master  emancipates  him  by  giving  his 
consent  to  his  employment?" 

We  do  not  think  the  question  in  either  of  its  forms  was  presented 
to  the  trial  judge  by  the  pleadings. 

Under  every  rule  of  construction  of  pleadings,  there  is  no  issuable 
averment  that  the  companies  defendant  affreed  the  consent  of  either 
should  be  essential  to  the  employment  by  the  other  of  such  companies 
of  a  discharged  employee,  but  only  that  an  employee  who  had  volun- 
tarily quit  tne  employ  of  either  of  the  companies  during  the  strike 
should  not  be  employed  by  the  other  unless  he  could  produce  the 
''clearance"  or  "clearance  card"  in  common  use  among  railroad  cir- 
cles, and  commonly  called  by  railroad  men  a  *'  clearance."  The  decla- 
ration, by  its  own  language,  explains  that  the  instrument  of  ''release 
or  consent"  referred  to  by  the  pleader  is  simply  that  known  and  com- 
monly called  a  "^ clearance"  amon^  railroad  men.  It  is  not  averred  the 
defendant  companies  (defendants  in  error  here)^  or  any  of  the  corpo- 
rations named  in  the  declaration,,  ^reed  or  had  an  understanding  that 
employees  who  had  joined  in  the  strike  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
should  not  be  granted  "clearance  cards."  On  the  contrary,  the  infer- 
ence deducible  from  all  that  is  said  on  the  point  in  the  declaration  is 
that  the  railroad  compani^  continued  to  grant  clearances  after  the 
strike  as  before,  and  that  plaintiff  in  error  applied  to  defendant  in 
error^  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  for  a  "clearance  card." 
The  declaration  does  not  charge  said  defendant  company  refused  to 
gi-ant  him  a  "clearance  card"  or  a  "clearance"  setting  forth  truth- 
fully all  facts  proper  to  be  stated  in  a  "  clearance  card,"  but  the  language 
of  the  declaration  is  that  said  company  refused  to  give  him  such  an 
instrument  as  would  '^enable  him  to  obtain  employment  in  the  railroad 
business." 

In  what  respect  the  release  and  consent  or  clearance  which  it  is  plainly 
inferred  the  company  was  willing  to  give  the  plaintiff  was  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  employment  trom  other  railroad  corporations 
is  not  disclosed.  The  declaration  does  not  charge  that  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  refused  to  state  fully  and  fairly  afl.  facts 
m-oper  to  be  inserted  in  such  an  instrument,  or  that  it  inserted  or 
desired  to  insert  in  the  clearance  any  statement  that  was  false  or  injuri- 
ous to  him,  or  that  had  no  proper  place  in  his  clearance  paper.  The 
company  was  not  required  to  give  him  a  clearance  that  would  enable 
him  to  get  employment  from  other  companies  operating  railroads.  As 
we  said  in  the  Jenkins  case  [17tt  111.,  398]:  "  Such  a  card  is  in  no  sense 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  in  many  cases  might,  and  probably 
would,  be  of  a  form  and  character  which  the  holder  would  hesitate  and 
decline  to  present  to  any  person  to  whom  he  was  making  application 
for  employment."  Whether  the  charge  included  in  the  question 
formulatea  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  would  constitute  a 
cause  of  action  was  not  presented  to  the  trial  court  by  the  de.laration, 
and  we  ^ree  with  the  view  entertained  by  the  trial  court,  that  the 
declaration  failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action. 
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INDIANA. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  Greene  County,  Ind.,  Benjamin  F.  Watson 
recovered  damages  in  an  action  against  Thomas  Clemitt  and  others  for 
having  been  driven  from  his  employment  as  workman  in  a  coal  mine  by 
an  alleged  wrongful  conspiracy  among  other  workmen  in  the  mine, 
who  agreed  with  each  other  not  to  work  with  him  and  to  quit  work 
unless  he  was  discharged,  pursuant  to  which  they  did  quit  work  upon 
their  employer's  refusing  to  discharge  Watson,  by  reason  whereof  the 
business  was  suspended  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  defendants  appealed  to  the  appellate  court  of  Indiana,  which 
tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  and  held  that  such 
a  combination  among  workmen  is  not  actionable  in  the  absence  of 
malice,  intimidation,  or  violence,  or  evidence  that  they  were  bound  to 
continue  work,  or  that  the  employer  was  obliged  to  retain  the  plaintiff 
in  his  service. 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Gavin 
December  10,  1895,  was  published  in  full  in  volume  42  of  the  North- 
eastern Reporter,  page  367,  under  the  title  of  Clemitt  et  al.  v.  Watson. 
In  the  course  of  the  opinion  it  was  said: 

While  it  is  true  that,  under  all  civilized  forms  of  government,  every 
man  surrenders  for  the  general  good  a  certain  amount  of  that  absolute 
freedom  of  action  which  may  adhere  to  the  individual  in  an  independ- 
ent or  natural  state,  yet,  under  our  institutions,  it  is  a  cai*dinal  princi- 
ple that  each  man  retains  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  compatible 
with  the  general  welfare.  The  right  to  control  his  own  labor,  and  to 
bestow  or  withhold  it  where  he  will,  belongs  to  every  man.  Even 
though  he  be  under  contmct  to  render  services,  the  courts  will  not 
interfere  to  compel  him  to  specifically  perform  them.  (Arthur  v.  Otikes, 
11  C.  C.  A.,  209;  63  Fed.,  310.) 

So  far  as  appears  by  these  instructions  [of  the  circuit  court  to  the 
jury]  none  of  the  appellants  were  under  any  continuing  contract  to 
labor  for  their  employer.  Each  one  could  have  qjiit  without  incurring 
any  civil  liabilit}^  to  him.  What  each  one  could  rightfully  do  certainly 
all  could  do  if  they  so  desired,  especially  when  their  concerted  action 
was  taken  peaceably,  without  any  threats,  violence,  or  attempts  at 
intimidation.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  one  man  or  any  body  of  men 
to  work  for  or  with  another  who  is  personally  obnoxious  to  them.  If 
they  can  not  be  by  law  compelled  to  work,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  see 
how  they  can  incur  any  personal  liability  by  simply  ceasing  to  do  that 
which  they  have  not  agreed  to  do,  and  for  the  performance  of  which 
they  are  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Under  our  law  every  workman  assumes  many  risks  arising  from  the 
incompetency  or  negligence  of  his  fellow-workmen.  It  would  be  an 
anomalous  doctrine  to  hold  that  after  his  fellows  have  concluded  that  he 
was  not  a  safe  or  even  a  desirable  companion  they  must  continue  to  work 
with  him  under  the  penalty  of  paying  damages  if  by  their  refusal  to 
do  so  the  works  are  for  a  time  stopped  and  he  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.    We  can  not  believe  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
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institutions  or  the  law  of  the  land  to  say  that  a  body  of  workmen  must 
respond  in  damages  because  they,  without  malice  or  any  evil  motive, 
peaceably  and  quietly  cjuit  work  which  they  are  not  required  to  con- 
tinue rather  than  remain  at  work  with  one  who  is  for  anv  reason  unsat- 
isfactory to  them.  To  so  hold  would  be  subversive  bi  their  natural 
and  legal  rights,  and  tend  to  place  them  in  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude. 

IOWA. 

The  supreme  couii:  of  this  State  in  1887,  in  the  case  of  State  v. 
McCahill  (72  Iowa,  111),  a  case  growing  out  of  a  strike,  rendered  a 
decision  to  the  following  effect,  as  shown  by  the  syllabus  of  the  opinion: 

Where  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose,  as 
the  forcible  driving  out  of  newly-employed  miners  by  old  miners  on  a 
'* strike,"  and  the  means  to  be  used  are  not  specifically  agreed  upon  or 
understood,  each  conspirator  becomes  responsible  for  the  means  used 
by  anv  coconspirator  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  in  which  thev 
are  all  at  the  time  engaged;  and  when  a  homicide  is  thus  committea, 
each  is  responsible  for  it,  the  same  as  if  done  by  himself. 

KENTUCKY. 

A  decision  was  rendered  December  13, 1898,  by  the  court  of  appeals 
of  this  State  in  the  case  of  Hundley  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  (48  Southwestern  Reporter,  429),  in  which  a  petition  to 
recover  damages  for  blacklisting  was  dismissed  on  demurrer. 

The  petition  averred  that  the  plaintiflF,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  an  employee  of  the  itiilroad  company,  was  wrongfully, 
unlawfully,  and  maliciously  discharged  by  it;  that  it  wrongfully,  unlaw- 
fully, and  maliciously  blacklisted  him  by  placing  upon  its  records  a 
pretended  cause  of  discharge,  to  wit,  neglect  of  duty,  with  a  view  of 
injuring  and  preventing  him  from  entering  its  employment  or  that  of 
other  railroad  companies;  that  it  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  and 
combination  with  other  railroad  companies  by  which  its  employees 
discharged  for  cause  should  not  be  given  employment  by  other  rail- 
road companies;  that  on  account  of  the  acts  of  the  company  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  right  to  again  engage  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant or  other  railroad  companies;  and  that  the  wrongful  acts  mentioned 
were  committed  for  the  pui'pose  of  making,  and  had  made,  it  impossible 
for  him  to  ever  again  get  employment  from  any  railroad  company  in  the 
United  States. 

In  aflSrming  the  judgment  of  a  lower  court  in  the  case  which  sustained 
a  demurrer  to  the  petition,  the  appellate  court  stated  that  the  petition 
did  not  state  a  cause  of  action,  because  it  did  not  allege  the  commission 
of  an  overt  act  consequent  upon  the  agreement  or  conspiracy  to  do 
wrong;  that  the  agreement  or  conspiracy  did  not  injure  the  plaintiff, 
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and  could  not  unless  its  purposes  were  carried  out;  that  the  injuiy  was 
the  gist  of  such  an  action;  that  the  liability  was  damages  for  doing, 
and  not  for  conspiracy,  and  that  to  hare  shown  a  cause  of  action  the 
petition  should  have  averred  that  the  plaintiff  had  sought  and  been 
refused  employment  by  reason  of  the  alleged  wrongful  acts,  which  it 
did  not  do. 

In  defining  the  rights  of  employer  and  employee  in  a  case  of  thi^ 
kind,  the  opinion  of  the  court  contained  the  following: 

It  is  the  part  of  every  man's  civil  rights  to  enter  into  any^  lawf id 
business,  and  to  assume  business  relations  with  any  person  who  is  capa- 
ble of  making  a  contract  It  is  likewise  a  part  of  such  rights  to  refuse 
to  enter  into  business  relations,  whether  such  refusal  be  the  result  of 
reason,  or  of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice.  If  he  is  wrongf alljr 
deprived  of  these  rights,  he  is  entitled  to  redress.  Every  person  sni 
juris  is  entitled  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade,  occupation,  or  calling.  It 
IS  part  of  his  civil  rights  to  do  so.  He  is  as  much  entitled  to  pursttie 
his  ti-ade,  occupation,  or  calling,  and  be  protected  in  it,  as  is  the  citi- 
zen in  his  life,  lib<»rty,  and  property.  Whoever  wrongfully  prevents 
him  from  doing  so  .nflicts  an  actionable  injury.  For  every  mjury  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  a  violent  or  malicious  act  done  to  a  man's  occupa- 
tion, profession,  or  way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  an  action  lies.  Such 
an  act  is  an  invasion  of  legal  rignts.  A  man's  ti*ade,  occupation,  or 
profession  may  be  iniui-ed  to  such  an  extent,  by  reason  of  a  vfclent  or 
malicious  act,  as  woind  prevent  him  from  maKing  a  livelihood.  One 
who  has  followed  a  certain  trade  or  calling  for  years  may  be  almost 
unfitted  for  any  other  business.  To  deprive  him  of  his  tnuie  or  call- 
ing is  to  condemn,  not  only  him,  but  perchance  a  wife  and  chiWreo, 
to  penury  and  want.  Public  interests,  humanity^  and  individual  rights, 
alike,  demand  the  redress  of  a  wrong  which  is  followed  by  such  lamen- 
table consequences.  A  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  engage  in  its 
service  whomsoever  it  pleases,  and,  as  part  of  its  right  to  conduct  its 
business,  is  the  right  to  discharge  anyone  from  its  service,  unless  to  do 
so  would  be  in  violation  of  con^ctual  relations  with  the  employee.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  keep  in  its  service  persons  who 
are  capable  of  dischai-ging  their  important  duties  in  a  careful  and  skill- 
ful manner.  The  pubfic  mterest,  as  well  as  the  vast  property  interests 
of  the  company,  require  that  none* other  should  be  employed  by  it.  Its 
duty  in  this  regard  and  its  right  to  discharge  an  employee  Hoes  not 
imply  the  right  to  be  guilty  of  a  violent  or  malicious  act,  which  re^mlts 
in  the  injury  of  the  discharged  employee's  calling.  The  company  has 
a  riffht  to  keep  a  record  of  the  causes  for  which  it  discharges  an 
employee,  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  the  duty  is  imposed  to  make 
a  truthful  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  discharge.  If,  %  an  arrange- 
ment among  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country,  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  by  them  of  the  causes  of  the  discharge  of  their  employees,  and 
when  they  are  discharged  for  cei-tain  causes  the  others  will  not  emplo}- 
them,  it  becomes  impoi-tant  that  the  record  kept  should  contain  a  true 
statement  of  the  cause  of  an  employee's  discharge.  A  false  entry  on 
the  record  mav  utterly  destroy  and  prevent  him  from  making  a  liveli- 
hood at  his  chosen  business.'  Such  false  entry  must  be  regarded  as 
intended  to  injure  the  discharged  employee;  therefoi-e  a  malicious  act. 
If  it  is  the  custom  of  the  milroads  of  the  country  to  keep  such  reconl. 
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and  that  employees  discharged  for  certain  causes  are  not  to  be  employed 
by  them,  then  it  enters  into,  and  forms  part  of,  every  contract  of  employ- 
ment that  neither  a  false  entry  shall  oe  made,  nor  one  so  made  com- 
municated, directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  other  railroad  company. 
Suppose  it  was  the  custom  of  the  railroads,  when  an  employee  was  dis- 
charged without  cause,  to  give  him  a  card  or  statement  to  that  effect, 
and  if  he  did  not  have  such  card  or  statement  he  could  not  get  employ- 
ment with  other  railroad  companies,  then  that  custom  would  enter  into 
every  contract  of  employment;  and  if  a  company  wrongfully  refused 
to  give  it  to  the  discharged  employee,  and  m  consecjuence  of  which 
refusal  he  was  injured,  a  cause  of  action  would  lie  tor  the  damages 
sustained. 

MAINE. 

An  action  was  brought  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  this  State, 
nisi  prius  term,  in  Waldo  County,  by  Webster  C.  Perkins  against  Fre- 
mont Pendleton  and  others,  to  recover  damages  for  injury  resulting 
from  the  action  of  defendants  in  coercing  Perkins's  employer,  the 
Mount  Waldo  Gi*anite  Company,  to  discharge  him.  The  reason  set 
forth  for  the  action  of  the  defendants  was  that  the  plaintiff  would  not 
join  the  Gi^anite  Cutters'  National  Union.  To  the  plaintiffs  declara- 
tion the  defendants  demurred,  said  demurrer  being  overruled  by  the 
presiding  judge,  who  held  the  declaration  good.  The  case  was  then  car- 
ried l>ef ore  the  full  bench  at  the  law  term  upon  exceptions,  and  its  deci- 
sion, rendered  April  9, 1897,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below. 
The  case  is  reported  in  38  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  96,  under  the  title  of 
Perkins  t\  Pendleton  et  al. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  for  a  person  to  wrongfully — ^that  is,  by  the 
employment  of  unlawful  or  improper  means — induce  a  third  party  to 
break  a  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  whereby  injury  will  naturally  and 
probably,  and  does  in  fact,  ensue  to  the  plaintiff,  is  actionable;  and  the 
rule  applies  both  upon  principle  and  authority  as  well  to  cases  where 
the  employer  breaks  his  contract  as  where  it  is  broken  by  the  employee; 
in  fact  it  is  not  confined  to  contracts  of  employment. 

But  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  does  not  allege  that  the  Mount  Waldo 
Granite  Company  was  induced  by  the  wrongful  means  adopted  by  the 
defendants  to  break  a  contract,  nor  that  there  was  any  contract  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  employers  for  any  definite  time.  We  must,  there- 
fore, assume  that  there  was  none,  that  either  party  had  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  employment  at  any  time,  and  that  the  act  of  the  Mount 
Waldo  Company  in  discharging  the  plaintiff  was  lawful,  and  one  which 
the  company  had  a  perfect  right  to  ao  at  any  time.  The  question  pre- 
sented, then,  is  whether  a  person  can  be  liable  in  damages  for  inducing 
and  persuading,  by  threats  or  other  unlawful  means,  an  employer  to  dis- 
charge his  employee  when  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  service  are  such 
that  the  employer  may  do  this  at  his  pleasure,  without  violating  any 
legal  right  of  tne  emplo3'eo.  The  question  is  a  novel  one  in  this  htate, 
but  it  has  already  arisen  and  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts  of  some 
other  States. 
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Our  conclusion  is  that  wherever  a  person,  by  means  of  fraud  or 
intimidation,  procures  either  the  breach  of  a  contract  or  the  discharge 
of  a  plaintiff  from  an  employment,  which,  but  for  such  wrongful  inter- 
ference, would  have  contmued,  he  is  liable  in  damages  for  such  injuries 
as  naturally  result  therefrom;  and  that  the  rule  is  tne  same  whether  by 
these  wrongful  means  a  contract  of  employment  definite  as  to  time  is 
broken,  or  an  employer  is  induced,  solely  by  reason  of  such  procurement, 
to  discharge  an  employee,  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  retained. 

We  think  that  the  important  question  in  an  action  of  this  kind  is  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  deiendant's  act,  and  the  means  adopted  by  him  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  Merely  to  induce  another  to  leave  an  employ- 
ment, or  to  discharge  an  employee,  bj  persuasion  or  argument,  however 
whimsical,  unreasonable,  or  absurd,  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  unlawful,  and 
we  do  not  decide  that  such  interference  may  become  unlawful  by  reason 
of  the  defendant's  malicious  motives,  but  simply  that  to  intimidate  an 
employer  by  threats,  if  the  threats  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce 
this  result,  and  thereby  cause  him  to  discharge  an  employee  whom  he 
desired  to  retain,  and  would  have  retained,  except  for  such  unlawful 
threats,  is  an  actionable  wrong. 

MASSACHTTSSTTS. 

In  1840  certain  journeymen  shoemakers,  members  of  the  Boston 
Journeymen  Bootmakers'  Society,  were  indicted  and  tried  for  con- 
spiracy in  the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  They  were  convicted,  and 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  supreme  court  upon  exceptions,  which 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and  the  judgment  was  arrested. 
The  case,  Conamonwealth  v.  Hunt  et  al.  (4  Metcalf,  111),  has  been  so 
often  referred  to  by  recent  writers  and  speakers  on  the  labor  question, 
and  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  therein  has  been  so  often 
appealed  to  as  having  decided  very  definitely  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
workmen  to  combine  with  the  object  of  raising  their  wages,  etc.,  that 
rather  copious  extracts  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  including  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  allegations  in  the  indict- 
ment, are  here  reproduced.  A  careful  reading  will  doubtless  convince 
the  reader  that  the  only  point  definitely  settled  in  this  case  was  that  the 
hidictmetit  as  framed  did  not  charge  a  criminal  conspiracy,  not  that 
the  facts  developed  were  absolutely  insufficient  to  support  an  indict- 
ment had  it  been  properly  framed.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
opinion: 

Without  attempting  to  review  and  reconcile  all  the  cases,  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  general  description,  though  perhaps  not  a  precise 
and  a<?curate  definition,  a  conspiracy  must  be  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons,  by  some  concerted  action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal 
or  unlawful  purpose,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose  not  in  itself  crim- 
inal or  unlawful  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.  We  use  the  term 
criminal  or  unlawful  because  it  is  manifest  that  many  acts  are  unlaw- 
ful which  are  not  punishable  by  indictment  or  other  public  prosecu- 
tion; and  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a  combination  oy  num- 
bers to  do  them  would  be  an  unlawful  conspiracy  and  punishable  by 
indictment. 
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Several  rules  upon  the  subject  seem  to  be  well  established,  to  wit. 
that  the  unlawful  agreement  constitutes  the  gist  of  the  offense,  ana 
therefore  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  execution  of  the  unlaw- 
ful agreement.  (Commonwealth  v.  Judd,  2  Mass.,  337.)  And  when 
such  execution  is  charged  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  intent, 
or  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminality  of  the  unlawful  combination. 

Another  rule  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former,  which  is  that 
the  crime  is  consummate  and  complete  hy  the  fact  of  unlawful  combina- 
tion, and,  therefore,  that  if  the  execution  of  the  unlawful  purpose  is 
averred,  it  is  by  way  of  aggravation,  and  proof  of  it  is  not  necessary 
to  conviction;  and  therefore  the  jury  may  find  the  conspiracy  and  nega- 
tive the  execution,  and  it  will  be  a  good  conviction.  And  it  follows,  as 
another  necessary  legal  consequence,  from  the  same  principle,  that  the 
indictment  must — by  averring  the  unlawful  purpose  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  the  unlawful  means  by  which  it  is  contemplated  and  agreed  to  accom- 
plish a  lawful  purpose,  or  a  purpose  not  of  itself  criminally  punishable — 
set  out  an  offense  complete  in  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  averment  of 
illegal  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  such  an  agreement;  and  that  an  illegal 
combination,  imperfectly  and  insufficiently  set  out  in  the  indictment, 
will  not  be  aided  by  averments  of  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 

From  this  view  of  the  law  respecting  conspiracy  we  think  it  an  offense 
which  especially  demands  the  application  of  that  wise  and  humane 
rule  of  the  common  law,  that  an  indictment  shall  state  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  the  facts  which  consti- 
tute the  crime  intended  to  be  charged.  This  is  required  to  enable  the 
defendant  to  meet  the  charge  and  prepare  for  his  defense,  and,  in  case 
of  acquittal  or  conviction,  to  show  by  the  record  the  identity  of  the 
charge,  so  that  he  may  not  be  indicted  a  second  time  for  the  same 
offense.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  that  a  person,  charged  by  the 
grand  jury  for  one  offense,  may  not  substantially  be  convicted  on  his 
trial  of  another.  This  fundamental  rule  is  confirmed  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  which  declares  that  no  subject  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  any  crime  or  offense  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substan- 
tially and  formally,  described  to  him. 

From  these  views  of  the  rules  of  criminal  pleading  it  appears  to  us 
to  follow,  as  a  necessary  legal  conclusion,  that  when  the  criminality  of 
a  conspiracy  consists  in  an  unlawful  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons 
to  compass  or  promote  some  criminal  or  illegal  purpose,  that  purpose 
must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  indictment;  and  if  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  offense,  which  is  intended  to  be  charged,  consists  in  the 
agreement  to  compass  or  promote  some  purpose,  not  of  itself  criminal 
or  unlawful,  by  use  of  fraud,  force,  falsehood,  or  other  criminal  or 
unlawful  means,  such  intended  use  of  fraud,  force,  falsehood,  or 
other  criminal  or  unlawful  means  must  be  set  out  in  the  indictment. 

With  these  general  views  of  the  law,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  as  they  appear  from  the  indict- 
ment itself,  and  from  the  bill  of  exceptions  filed  and  allowed. 

One  of  the  exceptions,  though  not  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  yet 
by  far  the  most  important,  was  this: 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  contended,  and  requested  the  court 
to  instruct  the  jury,  that  the  indictment  did  not  set  forth  any  agree- 
ment to  do  a  criminal  act,  or  to  do  any  lawful  act  by  any  specified  crimi- 
nal means,  and  that  the  agreements  therein  set  forth  did  not  constitute  a 
conspiracy  indictable  by  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth.    But  the  judge 
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refused  so  to  do,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  the  indictment  did,  in  his 
opinion,  describe  a  confederacy  among  the  defendants  to  do  an  unlawful 
act,  and  to  effect  the  same  by  unlawful  means;  that  the  society,  organ- 
ized and  associated  for  the  purposes  described  in  the  indictmeot,  was 
an  unlawful  conspiracy,  against  the  laws  of  this  Conmion wealth;  and 
that  if  the  jury  believed,  from  the  evidence  in  the  ca^,  that  the  defend- 
ants, or  any  of  them,  had  engaged  in  such  a  confederacy,  thej  were 
bound  to  find  such  of  them  guilty. 

We  are  here  cai'efully  to  distinguish  between  the  confederacy  set 
forth  in  the  indictment  and  the  confederacy  or  association  contained 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Boston  Journeymen  Bootmakers'  Society,  as 
stated  in  the  little  printed  book  which  was  admitted  as  evidence  on 
the  trial.  Because,  though  it  was  thus  admitted  as  evidence,  it  would 
not  warrant  a  conviction  for  anything  not  stated  in  the  indictment 
It  was  proof  as  far  as  it  went  to  support  the  avermentb  in  the  indict- 
ment. If  it  contained  any  criminal  matter  not  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment it  is  of  no  avail.  T^he  question  then  presents  itself  in  the  same 
form  as  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

The  first  count  set  forth  that  the  aefendants,  with  divers  others  un- 
known, on  the  day  and  at  the  place  named,  being  workmen,  and  jour- 
neymen, in  the  art  and  occupation  of  bootmakers,  unlawfullv,  perni- 
ciously, and  deceitfully  designing  and  intending  to  continue,  keep  up, 
form,  and  unite  themselves  into  an  unlawful  club,  society,  and  combi- 
nation, and  make  unlawful  bv-laws,  rules,  ana  orders  amor*:  themselves, 
and  thereby  govern  themselves  and  other  workmen  in  the  said  art,  and 
unlawfully  and  unjustly  toextortgreatsumsof  money  by  means  thereof, 
did  unlawfully  assemble  and  meet  together,  and  being  so  assembled 
did  unjustly  and  corruptly  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  a^ree 
together  that  none  of  tnem  should  thereafter,  and  that  none  of  mem 
would,  work  for  any  master  or  person  whatsoever  in  the  said  art,  mys- 
ter}",  and  occupation  who  should  employ  any  workmen  or  journeymen,  or 
other  person  m  the  said  art  who  was  not  a  member  of  vaid  club^  society, 
or  combination  after  notice  given  him  to  discharge  such  workman  from 
the  employ  of  such  master,  to  the  great  damage  and  oppression,  etc. 

Now  it  IS  to  be  considered,  that  the  preamble  and  introductorj-  mat- 
ter in  the  indictment,  such  as  unlawfully  and  deceitfully  designing  and 
intending  unjustly  to  extort  great  sums,  etc.,  is  mere  recital,  and  not 
traversable,  and  therefore  cun  not  aid  an  imperfect  averment  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  description  of  the  offense.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  concluding  matter,  which  follows  the  averment,  as  to  the 
great  damage  and  oppression  not  only  of  their  said  masters,  employing 
them  in  said  ai-t  ana  occupation,  but  also  of  divers  other  workmen  in 
the  same  art,  mystery,  and  occupation,  to  the  evil  example,  etc.  If 
the  facts  averred  constitute  a  crime,  these  are  properly  stated  as  the 
legal  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them.  If  they  do  not  constitute  the 
charge  of  such  an  offense,  they  can  not  be  aided  by  these  alleged  con- 
sequences. 

Stripped,  then,  of  these  introductory  recitals  and  alleged  injurious 
consequences  and  of  the  qualifying  epithets  attached  to  the  facts,  the 
averment  is  this,  that  the  defendants  and  others  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  and  agreed  not  to  work  for  an}^  person  who  should 
employ  any  journevman  or  other  person,  not  a  member  of  such  society, 
after  notice  given  him  to  discharge  such  workman. 

The  mauife;?t  intent  of  the  association  is  to  induce  all  those  engaged 
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in  the  same  occupation  to  become  members  of  it.  Sueli  a  purpose  is 
not  unlawful.  It  would  give  them  a  power  which  might  be  exerted 
for  useful  and  honorable  purposes  or  for  dangerous  and  pernicious 
ones.  If  the  latter  were  the  real  and  actual  object  and  susceptible  of 
proof,  it  should  have  been  specially  charged.  Such  an  associatioa 
might  be  used  to  afford  each  other  assistance  in  times  of  poverty- 
sickness,  and  distress,  or  to  raise  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
condition,  or  to  make  improvement  in  their  art,  or  for  other 
proper  purposes.  Or  the  association  might  be  designed  for  purposes 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  But  in  order  to  charge  all  those  who 
become  members  of  an  association  with  the  guilt  oi  a  crimina]  con- 
spiracy, it  must  be  averred  and  proved  that  the  actual,  if  not  the 
avowed,  object  of  the  association  was  criminal.  An  association  may 
be  formed  the  declared  objects  of  which  are  innocent  and  laudable, 
and  yet  they  may  have  secret  articles  or  an  agreement  communi(»ted 
only  to  the  members,  by  which  they  are  banded  toother  for  purposes 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  society  or  the  rights  of  its  members.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  criminal  conspiracy  on  proof  of  the  fact, 
however  meritorious  and  praiseworthy  the  declarea  objects  might  be. 
The  law  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  colorable  pretenses.  It  looks  at 
truth  and  reality,  through  whatever  disguise  it  may  assume.  But  to 
make  such  an  association,  ostensibly  innocent,  the  subject  of  prosecu- 
tion as  a  criminal  conspiracy,  the  secret  agreement  which  makes  it  so 
is  to  be  averred  and  prove<f  as  the  gist  of  the  offense.  But  when  an 
association  is  formed  for  purposes  actually  innocent  and  afterwards  its 
powers  are  abused  by  those  who  have  control  and  management  of  it 
to  purposes  of  oppression  and  injustice,  it  will  be  criminal  in  those 
who  thus  misuse  it  or  give  consent  thereto,  but  not  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  In  this  case  no  such  secret  agreement,  vary- 
ing the  objects  of  the  association  from  those  avowec^  is  set  forth  m 
this  count  of  the  indictment. 

Nor  can  we  perceive  that  the  objects  of  this  association,  whatever 
the^  may  have  been,  were  to  be  attained  by  criminal  means.  The  means 
which  they  proposed  to  employ,  as  averred  in  this  count  and  which,  aa 
we  are  now  to  presume,  were  established  by  the  proof,  were  that  they 
would  not  wore  for  a  person  who,  after  due  notice,  should  employ  a 
journeyman  not  a  member  of  their  society.  Supposing  the  object  of  the 
association  to  be  laudable  and  lawful,  or  at  least  not  unlawful,  are  these 
means  criminal  I  The  case  supposes  that  these  persons  are  not  bound 
by  contract,  but  free  to  work  for  whom  they  please,  or  not  to  work  if 
tfiey  so  prefer.  In  this  state  of  things  we  can  not  perceive  that  it  is 
criminal  for  men  to  agree  together  to  exercise  their  own  acknowledged 
rights  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  subserve  their  own  interests.  One 
way  to  test  this  is  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  an  agreement  where 
the  object  of  the  association  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  laud- 
able one.  Suppose  a  class  of  workmen,  impressed  with  the  manifold 
evils  of  intemperance,  should  agree  with  each  other  not  to  work  in  a 
shop  in  which  ardent  spirit  whh  furnished,  or  not  to  work  in  a  shop 
with  anyone  who  used  it,  or  no.  to  work  for  an  employer  who  should, 
after  notice,  employ  a  journeyman  who  habitually  usecl  it.  The  conse- 
quences might  oe  the  same.  A  workman  who  should  still  persist  in 
the  use  of  ardent  spirit  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  employment; 
a  master  employing  such  an  one  might  at  times  experienc^e  inconven- 
ience in  his  work  in  losing  the  services  oI  a  skillful  but  intemperate 
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workman.  Still,  it  seeras  to  us  that  as  the  object  would  be  lawful,  and 
the  means  not  unlawful,  such  an  agreement  could  not  be  pronounced  a 
criminal  conspiracy. 

From  this  count  in  the  indictment,  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
agreement  was  that  the  defendants  would  refuse  to  work  for  an  employer 
to  whom  they  were  bound  by  contract  for  a  certain  time,  in  violation 
of  that  contract;  nor  that  thev  would  insist  tbst  an  employer  should 
discharge  a  workman  engaged  by  contract  for  a  certain  time,  in  viola- 
tion of  such  contract.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  everything"  stated 
in  this  count  that  the  effect  of  the  agreement  was,  that  when  they  were 
free  to  act,  they  would  not  engage  with  an  employer  or  continue  in  his 
employment,  if  such  employer,  when  free  to  act,  should  engage  with 
a  workman,  or  continue  a  workman  in  his  employment,  not  a  member 
of  the  association.  If  a  large  number  of  men,  engaged  for  a  certain 
time,  should  combine  together  to  violate  their  contract,  and  quit  their 
employment  together,  it  would  present  a  very  different  question.  Sup- 
pose a  farmer,  employing  a  large  number  of  men,  engaged  for  the  year, 
at  fair  monthly  wages,  and  suppose  that  just  at  the  moment  that  his 
crops  were  ready  to  harvest,  they  should  all  combine  to  quit  his  service, 
unless  he  would  advance  their  wages,  at  a  time  when  other  laborers 
could  not  be  obtained.  It  would  surely  be  a  conspiracy  to  do  an 
unlawful  act,  though  of  such  a  character  that  if  done  by  an  individual, 
it  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  civil  action  only,  and  not  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.  It  would  be  a  case  very  different  from  that  stated  in  this 
count. 

The  second  count,  omitting  the  recital  of  unlawful  intent  and  evil 
disposition,  and  omitting  the  direct  averment  of  an  unlawful  club  or 
society,  alleges  that  "the  defendants,  with  others  unknown,  did  assem- 
ble, conspire,  confederate,  and  agree  together  not  to  work  for  any 
master  or  person  who  should  emplov  any  workman  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  club,  society,  or  combination  called  the  Boston  Journey- 
men Bootmakers'  Society,  or  who  should  break  any  of  their  by-laws, 
unless  such  workmen  should  pay  to  said  club  such  sum  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  as  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  such  unlawful  rules,  etc.; 
and  that  by  means  of  said  conspiracy  they  did  compel  one  Isaac  B. 
Wait,  a  master  cordwainer,  to  turn  out  of  his  employ  one  Jeremiah 
Home,  a  journeyman  bootmaker,  etc.,  in  evil  example,"  etc. 

So  far  as  the  averment  of  a  conspiracy  is  concerned,  all  the  remarks 
made  in  reference  to  the  first  count  are  equally  applicable  to  this.  It 
is  simply  an  averment  of  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  not  to 
work  tor  a  person  who  should  employ  any  person  not  a  member  of 
a  certain  association.  It  sets  forth  no  illegal  or  criminal  purpose  to  be 
accomplished,  nor  any  illegal  or  criminal  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  purpose.  It  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  would  exercise  an  acknowledged  right  to  contract 
with  others  for  their  labor.  It  does  not  aver  a  conspiracy,  or  even  an 
intention  to  raise  their  wages;  and  it  appears  by  the  bill  of  exceptions 
that  the  case  was  not  put  upon  the  footing  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
their  wages.  Such  an  agreement  as  set  forth  in  this  count  would  be 
perfectly  justifiable  under  the  recent  English  statute,  by  which  this 
subject  is  regulated.  (St.  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  129.  See  Roscoe  Crim.  Ev., 
2d  Amer.  ed.,  368,  369.) 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  count,  which  avers  that  by  means  of  said 
conspiracy  the  defendants  did  compel  one  Wait  to  turn  out  of  his 
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employ  one  Jeremiah  Home,  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  the 
acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy,  as  we  have  before  seen,  are 
stated  by  way  of  aggravation  and  not  as  a  substantive  charge,  if  no 
criminal  or  unlawful  conspiracy  is  stated,  it  can  not  be  aided  and  made 
good  by  mere  matter  of  aggravation.  If  the  principal  charge  falls,  the 
aggravation  falls  with  it.  (State  v.  Rickey,  4  Halst.,  293.)  But,  fur- 
ther, if  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  substantive  charge  it  would  depend 
altogether  upon  the  force  of  the  word  *' compel,"  which  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  coercion,  or  duress,  by  force  or  fraud.  It  would  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  context,  and  the  connection  with  other  words, 
to  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  indictment.  If,  for 
instance,  the  indictment  had  averred  a  conspiracy  by  the  defendants  to 
compel  Wait  to  turn  Home  out  of  his  employment,  and  to  accomplish 
that  object  by  the  use  of  force  or  fraud,  it  would  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent case;  especially  if  it  might  be  fairly  construed,  as  perhaps  in 
that  case  it  might  have  been,  that  Wait  was  under  obligation,  by  con- 
tract, for  an  unexpired  term  of  time,  to  employ  and  pay  Home.  As 
before  remarked,  it  would  have  been  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  unlawful, 
though  not  a  criminal,  act,  to  induce  Wait  to  violate  his  engagement 
to  the  actual  injury  of  Home. 

To  mark  the  difference  between  the  case  of  a  journevman  or  a  serv- 
ant and  master,  mutually  bound  by  contract,  and  the  same  parties 
when  free  to  engage  anew,  I  should  have  before  cited  the  case  of  the 
Boston  Glass  Ck)mpany  v.  Binney  (4  Pick.,  425).  In  that  case  it  was 
held  actionable  to  entice  another  pei'son's  hired  servant  to  quit  his 
employment  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  engaged;  but  not  action- 
able to  treat  with  such  hired  servant,  whilst  actually  iiired  and  employed 
by  another,  to  leave  his  service,  and  engage  in  the  employment  of  the 
person  making  the  proposal  when  the  term  for  which  he  is  engaged 
shall  expire.  It  acknowledges  the  established  principle,  that  every  tree 
man,  whether  skilled  laborer,  mechanic,  farmer,  or  domestic  servant, 
may  work  or  not  work,  or  work  or  refuse  to  work  with  any  company  or 
individual,  at  his  own  option,  except  so  far  as  he  is  bound  by  contract. 
But  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  force  of  the  word  "compel,"  unexplained  by 
its  connection,  it  is  disarmed  and  rendered  harmless  by  the  precise  state- 
ment of  the  means  by  which  such  compulsion  was  to  be  effected.  It 
was  the  agreement  not  to  work  foi  him,  bv  which  they  compelled  Wait 
to  decline  employing  Home  longer.  On  both  of  these  grounds  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  statement  made  in  this  second  count,  that  the  unlaw- 
ful agreement  was  carried  into  execution,  makes  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  first  count. 

The  third  count,  reciting  a  wicked  and  unlawful  intent "  to  impoverish 
one  Jeremiah  Home,  and  ninder  him  from  following  his  trade  as  a  boot- 
maker, charges  the  defendants,  with  others  unknown,  with  an  unlawful 
conspiracy,  by  wrongful  and  indirect  means,  to  impoverish  said  Home 
and  to  deprive  and  hinder  him  from  his  said  art  and  trade  and  getting 
his  support  thereby,  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  unlawful  combina- 
tion, tney  did  unlawfully  and  indirectly  hinder  and  prevent,  etc.,  and 
greatly  impoverish^"  etc. 

If  the  fact  of  depriving  Jeremiah  Home  of  the  profit*^  of  his  business, 
by  whatever  means  it  might  be  done,  would  be  unlawful  and  criminal, 
a  combination  to  compass  that  object  would  be  an  unlawful  conspiracy, 
and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  state  the  means.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  the  court  in  The  King^.  Eccles  (3  Doug.,  837),  though 
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the  case  is  so  briefly  reported  that  the  reasons  on  which  it  rests  are  not 
very  obvious.  The  case  seems  to  have  gone  on  the  ground  that  the 
means  were  matter  of  evidence  and  not  of  averment,  and  that  after 
verdict  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  means  contemplated  and  used 
were  such  as  to  render  the  combination  unlawful  and  constitute  a  con- 
spiracy. Suppose  a  baker  in  a  small  village  had  the  exclusive  custom 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  was  making  large  profits  by  the  sale  of  his 
bread.  Supposing  a  number  of  those  neighbors,  l)elieving  the  price  of 
his  bread  too  high,  should  propose  to  him  to  reduce  his  prices,  or  if  he 
did  not  that  they  would  introduce  another  baker,^  and  on  his  refusal  such 
other  baker  should,  under  theii*  encouragement,  set  up  a  rival  establish- 
ment and  sell  his  bread  at  lower  prices,  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish 
the  profit  of  the  former  baker^  ana  to  the  same  extent  to  impoverish  him. 
And  it  might  be  said  and  proved  that  the  purpose  of  the  associates  was 
to  diminish  his  profits  ana  thus  impoverish  him,  though  the  ultimate 
and  laudable  object  of  the  combination  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  bread 
to  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all 
competition  in  every  branch  of  ti-ade  and  industiy,  and  yet  it  is 
through  that  competition  that  the  best  interests  of  trade  and  industry 
are  promoted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  familiar  instances 
of  opposition  lines  of  conveyance,  rival  hotels,  and  the  thousand  other 
instances,  where  each  strives  to  gain  custom  to  himself,  by  ingenious 
improvements,  by  increased  industry,  and  by  all  the  means  by  which 
he  may  lessen  tiie  price  of  commodities,  and  thereby  diminish  the  profits 
of  others. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  associations  may  be  entered  into  the  object 
of  which  is  to  adopt  measures  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  impoverish 
another,  that  is,  to  diminish  his  gains  and  profits,  and  yet  so  rar  frcm 
bein^  criminal  or  unlawful,  the  object  may  be  highly  meritorious  and 

Subhc  spirited.  The  legality  of  such  an  -association  will,  therefore, 
epcnd  upon  the  means  to  be  used  for  its  accomplishment.  If  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  fair  or  honorable  and  lawful  means,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  innocent;  if  by  falsehood  or  force,  it  may  be  stamped  with 
the  character  of  conspiracy.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  if  criminal  and  indictable,  it  is  so  by  reason  of  the  criminal  means 
intended  to  be  employed  for  its  accomplishment;  and  as  a  further  legal 
consequence,  that  as  the  criminality  will  depend  on  the  means,  those 
means  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment  If  the  same  rute  were  to  pre- 
vail in  criminal  which  holds  in  civil  proceedings — that  a  case  deiect- 
ively  stated  may  be  aided  by  a  verdict — then  a  coui-t  might  presume, 
after  verdict,  that  the  indictment  was  supported  by  proof  of  criminal  or 
unlawful  means  to  effect  the  object;  but  it  is  an  established  rule  in 
criminal  cases  that  the  indictment  must  state  a  complete  indictable 
offense,  and  can  not  be  aided  by  the  proof  offered  at  the  trial. 

The  fourth  count  avers  a  conspii-acy  to  impoverish  Jeremiah  Home, 
without  stating  any  means;  and  the  fifth  alleges  a  conspiracy  lo 
impoverish  employers,  by  preventing  and  hindering  them  from  employ- 
ing persons  not  members  of  the  bootmakers' society;  and  these  require 
no  remarks  which  have  not  been  already  made  in  reference  to  the  other 
counts.  One  case  was  cited  which  was  supposed  to  be  much  iii  point. 
and  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  great  respect.  (The  People  ?•. 
Fisher,  14  Wend.,  9.^  [See post,  p.  914.]  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
decision  was  founded  on  the  construction  of  the  revised  statutes  of 
New  York,  b}-  which  this  matter  of  conspiracy  Is  now  regulated.     It 
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was  a  conspiracy  by  journeymen  to  raise  their  wages,  and  it  was 
decided  to  be  a  violation  of  the  statutes,  making  it  criminal  to  com- 
mit any  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce*  It  has,  therefore,  an 
indirect  application  only  to  the  present  case. 

Whatever  illegal  purpose  can  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the 
bootmakers'  society,  it  not  being  clearly  set  forth  in  the  indictment, 
can  not  be  relied  upon  to  support  this  conviction.  So  if  any  facts  were 
disclosed  at  the  trial  which,  if  properly  averred,  would  have  given  a 
different  character  to  the  indictment,  tney  do  not  appear  in  the  bill  of 
exceptions,  nor  could  they,  after  verdict,  aid  the  indictment.  But, 
lookmg  solely  at  the  indictment,  disregarding  the  qualifying  epithets, 
recitals,  and  immaterial  allegations,  and  confining  ourselves  to  lacts  so 
averrea  as  to  be  capable  of  being  traversed  and  put  in  issue,  we  can  not 
perceive  that  it  charges  a  criminal  conspiracy  punishable  by  law.  The 
exceptions  most,  therefore,  be  sustained  and  tne  judgment  arrested. 

In  the  case  of  Carew  v.  Eutherford  et  al.  (106  Mass.,  1),  decided  by 
the  supi-eme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1870,  an  action  for  tort 
was  brought  by  an  employer  to  recover  a  sum  which  he  was  induced  to 
pay  to  a  labor  organization  by  means  of  certain  coercive  acts  of  his 
employees.  A  judgment  was  rendered  by  the  court  in  his  favor  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  so  paid  and  for  damages  for  the  injury  of  his 
business  caused  by  the  acts  of  his  employees,  above  refeiTed  to.  A 
succinct  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  the  deciskm  of  the' 
court  is  contained  in  the  syllabus  of  its  opinion,  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  labor  association  voted  that  a  master  mechanic  should  pay  to  the 
association  ^00  as  a  penalty  imposed  on  him  because  he  had  sent  some 
of  his  work  to  be  done  out  of  the  State.  Upon  his  refusal  to  pay  said 
amount  all  his  workmen  left  his  services  in  a  body  agreeably  to  said 
vote  and  the  rules  of  the  association.  Several  days  after  said  workmen 
left  him,  said  master  mechanic,  as  he  could  get  no  workmen  to  do  his 
work,  paid  the  amount  demanded  to  the  association  and  thereupon  his 
workmen  returned  to  his  employment.  Held^  that  a  conspiracy  to 
obtain  from  a  master  mechanic,  whose  business  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen,  money  which  he  is  under  no  legal  liability  to  pay, 
by  inducing  or  threatenmg  to  induce  workmen  to  leave  his  employ- 
ment, and  deterring  or  threatening  to  deter  othei's  from  entering  it,  so 
as  to  render  him  reasonably  apprehensive  that  he  can  not  cany  on 
business  without  making  the  payment,  is  illegal;  and  in  an  action 
of  tort  he  may  recover  the  sum  so  paid,  and  damages  for  the  injury  of 
bis  business  by  the  acts  of  the  conspirators. 

The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  defined  to  a  certain 
extent  the  right  of  laborers  to  attempt  by  cooperation  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  wages  in  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Snow  v.  Wheeler  (113 
Mass.,  179),  rendered  in  1873.     The  gist  of  its  opinion  is  as  follows: 

In  the  relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital,  the  attempt  by 
c€)operation  to  increase  wages  by  dimmlshing  competition,  is  within 
certain  limits  lawful  and  proper.  It  ceases  to  be  so  when  unlawful 
coercion  is  employed  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  labor.     It  is  not  illegal  for  workmen  to  form  and  act  as 
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an  association  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  a^inst  the 
*' encroachments"  of  their  employers.  Members  of  a  trade  have  a 
perfect  right  to  instruct  whom  tney  choose  in  the  mvsteries  of  their 
trade,  and  to  use  all  lawful  and  proper  means,  without  attempting 
coercion,  to  induce  employers  from  employing  others  than  those 
skilled  in  the  trade. 

The  effect  of  section  2  of  chapter  74  of  the  Public  Statutes  of  1882, 
now  section  2  of  chapter  508  of  the  acts  of  1894,  was  defined  by  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1888  in  the  case  of  Sherry 
et  al.  V.  Perkins  et  al.  (147  Mass.,  212).  Said  section  {see post,  p.  1009) 
prohibits  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  entering  into  or  continuing  m 
employment  of  an}'  person  by  the  use  of  force  or  intimidation,  and 
the  court  held  that  parties  against  whom  force  and  intimidation  were 
used  in  violation  of  the  statute  were  not  confined  to  their  remedy  by 
an  action  at  law,  but  were  entitled  to  relief  by  injunction.  The  sylla- 
bus of  the  court's  opinion  reads  as  follows: 

The  case  finds  that  defendants  entered,  with  others,  into  a  scheme, 
by  threats  and  intimidation,  to  prevent  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  plaintiffs  from  continuing  m  such  employment,  and  to  prevent 
others  from  entering  into  such  employment;  that  banners  with  inscrip- 
tions thereon  were  used  by  the  defendants  as  part  of  the  scheme;  and 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  thereby  injured  in  their  business  and  property. 
The  act  of  displaying  banners  with  devices  as  a  means  of  threats  and 
intimidation  to  prevent  pei'sons  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in 
the  employment  of  plaintiffs,  was  injurious  to  the  plaintiffs  and  illegal 
at  common  law  and  under  section  2  of  this  chapter.  The  injury  was 
to  the  plaintiffs'  business,  and  adequate  remedy  could  not  be  given  by 
damages  in  a  suit  at  law.  Maintaining  the  banner  was  a  continuous 
unlawful  act,  injurious  to  the  plaintiffs'  business  and  property,  and  was 
a  nuisance  such  as  a  court  or  equity  will  grant  relief  against.  The 
plaintiffs  are  not  restricted  to  their  remedy  by  an  action  at  law,  but 
are  entitled  to  relief  by  injunction. 

In  1892  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  heard  in  the 
case  of  Worthington  et  al.  v.  Waring  et  al.  (157  Mass.,  421),  a  petition 
for  an  injunction  to  resti^ain  certain  corpoi'ations  from  blacklisting 
certain  of  their  employees  who  had  struck  for  higher  wages.  The 
injunction  asked  for  was  refused  and  the  syllabus  of  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  giving  the  reasons  for  said  refusal  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  is 
as  follows: 

A  petition  set  forth  that  the  petitionei's,  employees  of  a  mill  corpo- 
ration, left  work  upon  the  refusal  of  their  demand  for  higher  wages; 
that  the  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  the  corporation  sent  the  names 
of  the  petitioners  to  the  officers  of  other  corporations  in  the  same  citv 
on  a  list  called  a  black  list,  which  informed  the  officers  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  left  the  mill  on  a  strike;  and  that  thereupon  the  treasurer 
and  superintendent  conspired  together  and  with  the  officers  of  other 
mills,  and  agreed  not  to  employ  tne  petitioners,  with  intent  to  compel 
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them  either  to  go  without  work  in  the  city,  or  to  ^o  back  to  work  for 
the  mill  corporation  at  such  wages  as  that  corporation  should  see  fit  to 

Eay  them.  It  did  not  appear  by  the  petition  that  any  of  the  petitioners 
ad  existing  contracts  for  labor  with  which  the  treasurer  and  superin- 
tendent interfered.  The  prayer  was  that  the  respondents,  the  treas- 
urer and  superintendent,  be  restmined  from  annoying  the  petitioners 
and  interfering  with  their  rights  to  earn  their  livelihood  at  tneir  trade, 
and  that  they  be  enjoined  to  withdraw  and  destroy  all  black  lists  or 
other  devices  issued  by  them  or  their  orders  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  petitioners.  Hdd^  that  if  the  injury  constituted  a  cause  of  action, 
the  remedy  was  by  an  action  of  tort  to  be  brought  by  each  petitioner 
separately.  Ileld^  also^  that  the  only  grievance  alleged  continuing  in 
its  nature  was  the  conspiracy  not  to  employ  the  petitioners,  and  that 
there  were  no  approved  precedents  in  equity  for  enjoining  the  defend- 
ants from  continuing  sucn  a  conspiracy,  or  for  compelling  the  defend- 
ants either  to  employ  the  petitioners  or  to  procure  employment  for 
them  with  other  persons. 

The  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  maintaining  a  patrol  of  men 
alx)ut  a  factory  during  the  continuance  of  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  workmen  to  leave  their  employment  therein,  etc.,  arose  in 
the  case  of  Vegelahn  v.  Guntner  et  al.  (44  Northeastern  Reporter, 
1077),  and  was  decided  adversely  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts. 

A  bill  was  filed  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Suffolk  County, 
Mass.,  by  Frederick  O.  Vegelahn,  asking  for  an  injunction  against 
George  M.  Guntner  and  others  to  restrain  them  from  interfering  with 
his  business,  etc.  The  hearing  was  before  Judge  O.  W.  Holmes.  It 
appeal's  that  he  had  issued  a  preliminary  injunction,  which  not  only 
enjoined  the  defendants  from  committing  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, but  also,  in  effect,  from  maintaining  a  patrol  of  men  in  front  of 
the  plaintiff's  factory  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  those  in  his  employ 
to  leave  it,  or  those  seeking  employment  to  refrain  from  so  doing.  As 
a  result  of  the  hearing  Judge  Holmes  made  the  injunction  permanent, 
but  so  modified  it  as  to  restrain  the  defendants  only  from  committing 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation. 

On  a  report  of  the  case  to  the  full  bench  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  the  injunction  was,  by  a  divided  court,  so  modified  as  to  conform 
to  the  preliminary  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Holmes.  The  decision 
of  said  court  was  rendered  October  27,  1896,  and  its  opinion,  contain- 
ing a  sufficient  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Allen.     The  following  language  is  used  therein: 

The  principal  question  in  this  case  is  whether  the  defendants  should 
be  enjoined  against  maintaining  the  patrol.  The  report  shows  that, 
following  upon  a  strike  of  the  plain tiflrs  workmen,  the  defendants  con- 
spired to  prevent  him  from  getting  workmen,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  on  his  business,  unless  and  until  he  should  adopt  a 
certain  schedule  of  prices.     The  means  adopted  were  persuasion  and 
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social  pressure,  threats  of  personal  injury  or  unlawful  harm  conveyed 
to  persons  employed  or  seeking  employment,  and  a  patrol  of  two  men 
in  front  of  the  plaintiflTs  factory,  mamtained  from  half-past  6  in  the 
morning  till  half-past  5  in  the  afternoon,  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets 
of  Boston.  The  number  of  men  was  gi'eater  at  times,  and  at  times 
showed  some  little  disposition  to  stop  the  plaintifiPs  door.  The  patrol 
proper  at  times  went  further  than  simple  advice,  not  obtruded  beyond 
the  point  where  the  other  pei'son  was  willing  to  listen,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  patrol  would  prooably  be  continued  if  not  enjoined.  There 
was  also  some  evidence  of  persuasion  to  break  existing  contracts. 
The  patrol  was  maintained  as  one  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
defendants'  plan^  and  it  was  used  in  combination  with  social  pressure, 
threats  of  personal  injury  or  unlawful  hai*m,  and  persuasion  to  break 
existing  contracts.  It  was  thus  one  means  of  intimidation,  indirectly 
to  the  plaintiff  and  directly  to  persons  actually  employed  or  seeking 
to  be  employed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  of  rendering  such  employment 
unpleasant  or  intolemble  to  such  persons.  Such  an  act  is  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  rights  both  of  employer  and  of  employed. 

An  employer  has  a  right  to  engage  all  pei*sons  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  nim  at  such  prices  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  per- 
sons employed  or  seeking  employment  have  a  corresponding  right  to 
enter  into  or  remain  in  the  employment  of  any  person  or  corporation 
willing  to  employ  them.  These  rights  are  secured  by  the  Constitution 
itself.  No  one  can  lawfully  interfere  by  force  or  intimidation  to  prevent 
employers  or  persons  employed  or  wishing  to  be  employed  from  the 
exercise  of  these  rights.  It  is  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  some  other 
States,  even  made  a  criminal  offense  for  one,  by  intimidation  or  force, 
to  prevent  or  seek  to  prevent  a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing 
in  the  employment  of  a  j>erson  or  corporation.  [Sec.  2,  of  chap.  50S, 
acts  of  1894.J  Intimidation  is  not  limited  to  threats  of  violence  or  of 
physical  injury  to  person  or  property.  It  has  a  broader  signification, 
and  there  also  may  be  a  moralintimidation  which  is  illegal.  Patrolling 
or  picketing  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  report  has  elements 
of  intimidation  like  those  which  were  found  to  exist  m  Sherry  r.  Per- 
kins [sec  ante^  p.  8901.  The  patrol  was  an  unlawful  interference,  both 
with  the  plaintiff  and  with  the  workmen,  within  the  principle  of  many 
cases;  and,  when  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  his 
business,  it  becomes  a  private  nuisance.  The  defendants  contend  that 
these  acts  were  justifiable,  because  they  were  only  seeking  to  secure 
better  wages  for  themselves  by  compelling  the  plamtiff  to  accept  their 
schedule  of  wages.  This  motive  or  purpose  does  not  justify  maintain- 
ing a  patrol  in  front  of  plaintiff's  premises  as  a  means  of  carrj'ing  out 
their  conspiracy.  A  combination  among  persons  merely  toVegulate 
their  own  conduct  is  within  allowable  competition,  and  is  lawful, 
although  others  may  be  indirectly  affected  thereby.  But  a  combination 
to  do  injurious  acts,  expressly  directed  to  another,  by  way  of  intimida- 
tion or  constraint,  either  of  himself  or  of  persons  employed  or  seeking 
to  be  employed  by  him,  is  outside  of  allowable  competition,  and  is 
unlawful.     The  present  case  falls  within  the  latter  class. 

Nor  does  the  tact  that  the  defendants'  acts  might  subject  them  to  an 
indictment  prevent  a  court  of  equity  from  issuing  an  injunction.  It  b 
true  that,  ordinarily,  a  court  of  equity  will  decline  to  issue  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  commission  of  a  crime;  but  a  continuing  injury  to 
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property  or  business  may  be  enjoined,  although  it  may  also  be  punish- 
able as  a  nuisance  or  other  crime. 

A  question  is  also  presented  whether  the  court  should  enjoin  such 
interterence  with  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  who  are 
not  bound  by  contract  to  remain  with  him,  or  with  persons  who  are  not 
under  any  existing  contract,  but  who  are  seeking  or  intending  to  enter 
into  his  employment.  A  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff^s 
business  by  means  of  threats  and  intimidation^  and  by  maintaining  a 
patrol  in  front  of  his  premises,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from  enter- 
ing into  his  employment,  or  in  order  to  prevent  persons  who  are  in  his 
employment  from  continuing  tiierein,  is  unlawful,  even  though  such 
persons  are  not  bound  by  contract  to  enter  into  or  continue  in  his 
employment;  and  the  injunction  should  not  be  so  limited  as  to  relate 
only  to  persons  who  are  bound  by  existing  contracts. 

An  interesting  case  arose  in  Massachusetts  out  of  a  contest  for  suprem- 
acy between  two  labor  unions  of  the  same  craft.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  was  that  the  one  union  was  affiliated  with  a  national 
organization  having  its  headquarters  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  while  the 
other  was  affiliated  with  a  similar  organization  having  its  headquarters 
in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Baltimore  organization  was  the  first  organ- 
ized and  the  Lafayette  organization  was  composed  of  workmen  who 
in  1894  withdrew  from  the  Baltimore  union.  In  September,  1898,  the 
Baltimore  organization  declared  "all  painters  not  affiliated  with  the 
Baltimore  headquarters  to  be  nonunion  men,"  and  voted  "  to  notify 
basses''  of  that  declamtion.  The  method  which  was  pursued  was  to 
have  an  authorized  agent  visit  a  shop  where  Lafayette  men  were  at 
work,  to  inform  the  employer  of  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  organi- 
zation, and  to  ask  him  to  induce  the  Lafayette  men  in  his  emploj^  to 
sign  applications  for  reinstatement  in  the  Baltimore  organization. 

The  case  was  heard  on  an  application  for  an  injunction  in  the  supe- 
rior court  of  Hampden  County,  and  was  referred  to  a  master.  He 
found  that  from  all  the  evidence  presented  the  object  which  the  Balti- 
more men  sought  to  accomplish  was  to  compel  all  the  members  of  the 
Lafayette  union  to  join  the  Baltimore  union,  and  as  a  means  to  this 
end  they  caused  strikes  to  be  instituted  in  the  shops  where  strikes 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  business,  and  that  in  all  other  shops 
they  made  such  representations  as  would  lead  the  proprietors  thereof 
to  expect  trouble  in  their  business,  and  that  from  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  requests  were  made  the  employers  were  justified 
in  believing  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Lafayette  men  in  their 
employ  to  sign  the  reinstatement  blanks  and  their  own  failure  to  dis- 
cbarge them  for  not  so  doing  would  lead  to  trouble  in  the  nature  of 
strikes  or  boycotts.  An  injunction  was  issued  by  the  court,  and  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  which. 
rendered  its  decision  September  6,  1900,  practically  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  lower  court*    The  report  of  this  case  is  to  be  found 
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under  the  title  of  Plant  et  al.  v.  Woods  et  al.,  57  Northeastern  Reporter, 
1011,  and  the  following  is  taken  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  sa  set 
forth  therein: 

We  have,  therefore,  a  case  where  the  defendants  have  conspired  to 
compel  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  union  to  join  the  defendant  unioa. 
and,  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  have  resolved  upon  such  coercion  and 
intimidation  as  naturally  may  be  caused  by  threats  of  loss  of  property 
by  strikes  and  boycotts,  to  induce  the  employers  either  to  get  tne  plalo- 
tiffs  to  ask  for  reinstatement  in  the  defendant  union,  or,  that  faUing, 
then  to  discharge  them.  It  matters  not  that  this  reauest  to  discbar^ 
has  not  been  expressly  made.  There  can  be  no  douot,  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  master  and  the  facts  stated  in  his  report,  that  the  compul- 
sory discharge  of  the  plaintiffs  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  defendant  union  is  one  of  the  prominent  featui-es  of 
the  plan  agreed  upon. 

It  is  well  to  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  threat  to  strike,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  intimation  that  the  employer  may  '^  expect 
trouble  in  his  business."  It  means  more  than  that  the  strikers  will 
cease  to  work.  That  is  only  the  preliminary  skiimish.  It  means  that 
those  who  have  ceased  to  work  will  by  strong,  persistent,  and  organ- 
ized persuasion  and  social  pressure  of  every  description  do  all  thev  can 
to  prevent  the  employer  from  procuring  workmen  to  take  their  places. 
It  means  much  more.  It  means  that,  ir  these  peaceful  measures  fail, 
the  employer  maj  reasonably  expect  that  unlawful  physical  injury 
may  be  done  to  his  property;  that  attempts  in  all  the  ways  pi-acticeS 
bjr  organized  labor  will  be  made  to  injure  him  in  his  business,  even  to 
his  ruin,  if  possible;  and  that  by  the  use  of  vile  and  opprobrious  epi- 
thets and  other  annoying  conduct,  and  actual  and  threatened  personal 
violence,  attempts  will  be  made  to  intimidate  those  who  enter  or  desire 
to  enter  his  employ;  and  that  whether  or  not  all  this  be  done  by  the 
strikers  or  only  by  their  sympathizers,  or  with  the  open  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  foi-mer,  he  will  have  no  help  from  them  in  his  efforts 
to  protect  himself.  However  mild  the  language  or  suave  the  manner 
in  which  the  threat  to  strike  is  made  under  such  circumstances  as  are 
disclosed  in  this  case,  the  employer  knows  that  he  is  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing through  such  an  ordeal  as  that  above  described,  and  those  who 
make  the  thrciit  know  that  as  well  as  he  does. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  threat,  and  such  the  degree  of  coercion  and 
intimidation  involved  in  it.  If  the  defendants  can  lawful^  perform 
the  acts  complained  of  in  the  citv  of  Springfield,  they  can  pursue  the 
plaintiffs  all  over  the  State  in  the  same  manner,  and  compel  them  to 
abandon  their  trade,  or  bow  to  the  behests  of  their  pursuers.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  case  between  the  employer  and  em  ploy  eA 
or,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  between  capital  and  labor,  but 
between  laborers  all  of  the  same  craft,  and  each  having  the  same  right 
as  any  one  of  the  others  to  pursue  his  calling.  In  this  as  in  every  other 
case  of  equal  rights  the  rignt  of  each  individual  is  to  be  exercised  with 
due  regard  to  the  similar  right  of  all  others,  and  the  right  of  one 
[may]  be  said  to  end  where  the  right  of  another  begins.  The  right 
involved  is  the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor  with  full  freedom.  Tnis 
is  a  legal  ri^ht,  and  it  is  entitled  to  legal  protection.  In  this  case  the 
acts  complained  of  were  calculated  to  cause  damage  to  the  plaintiffs^ 
and  did  actually  cause  such  damage;  and  they  were  intentionally  done 
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for  that  purpose.     Unless,  therefore,  there  was  justifiable  cause,  the 
acts  were  malicious  and  unlawful. 

The  pui'pose  of  these  defendants  was  to  force  the  plaintiflfs  to  join 
the  defendant  association,  and  to  that  end  they  injured  the  plaintiflfs  in 
their  business,  and  molested  and  disturbed  them  in  their  eflTorts  to 
work  at  their  trade.  The  defendants  might  make  such  lawful  rules  as 
thev  please  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct,  but  they  had  no 
right  to  force  other  persons  to  join  them.  The  necessity  that  the 
plaintiflTs  should  join  this  association  is  not  so  great,  nor  is  its  relation 
to  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  as  compared  with  the  right  of  the 

Slain  tiffs  to  be  free  from  molestation,  such  as  to  bring  the  acts  of  the 
efendant  under  the  shelter  of  the  principles  of  trade  competition. 
Such  acts  are  without  justification,  and  therefore  are  malicious  and 
unlawful,  and  the  conspiracy  thus  to  force  the  plaintiffs  was  unlawful. 

MICHIGAN. 

In  a  case  arising  in  this  State  an  injunction  was  issued  against  the 
Railway  Teamsters'  Protective  Union  and  others  by  the  circuit  court 
of  Wayne  County  to  restrain  them  from  interfering  with  the  business 
of  the  complainants,  Jacob  Beck  &  Sons.  The  case  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  by  the  union  to  force  this  firm,  which  was  operating  feed  mills 
in  Detroit,  to  sign  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  to  employ  none  but 
union  teamsters  to  do  its  trucking.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  unions  a  boycott  was  instituted  against 
it.  This  was  accompanied  with  threats,  intimidation,  and  actual  vio- 
lence, the  placing  of  "pickets"  about  the  mills  to  keep  customers  away, 
and  the  distribution  of  a  boycotting  circular,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Boycott  Jacob  Beck  &  Sons'  feed  mills.  To  organized  labor  and 
their  friends:  The  above  firm  has  broken  faith  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Trades  Council  and  the  Railway  Teamsters'  Union,  oy  annulling 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  above  organizations  in  July  last, 
that  none  but  union  men  should  be  employed  by  that  firm  thereafter. 
They  have  now  discharged  their  union  men  and  hired  nonunion  men 
to  take  their  places.  We  therefore  ask  all  people  who  believe  in  living 
wages  and  fair  treatment  of  employees  to  leave  this  firm  and  their 

?r<xluct  severely  alone.     Boycott  Beck  &  Sons.     By  order  of  Detroit 
rades  Council. 

The  injunction  issued  by  the  circuit  court  forbade  the  interfering 
with  the  customers,  the  trade  or  business,  the  employees,  or  premises 
of  the  firm  by  the  use  of  threats,  intimidation,  force,  violence,  the 
boycott,  or  otherwise,  but  did  not  directly  prohibit  "picketing,"  and 
it  did,  in  terms,  allow  the  distribution  of  the  above  circulars.  The 
defendants  in  the  case,  the  labor  men,  accepted  the  decree  without 
appeal,  but  the  firm,  as  complainant,  was  not  satisfied  and  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  gave  its  decision 
November  15,  1898,  and  modified  the  decree  of  the  lower  court  by 
enjoining  "picketing,"  the  distribution  of  the  boycotting  circulars, 
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and  all  acts  of  intimidatioii  or  coei*eion.  The  report  of  this  case  is  to  be 
found  in  77  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  13,  and  from  the  ofnnion  of 
the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Grant,  the  following  is  quoted: 

It  18  conceded  that  courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  con- 
spiracies of  this  character  when  irreparable  injury  is  sure  to  follow. 
Suits  at  law  would  be  inadequate,  and  a  multiplicity  of  suits  at  hir 
would  anse.  Complainants  were  engaged  in  a  lawful  business,  and 
carrying  it  on  in  a  lawful  manner.  They  had  done  nothing  to  the 
defendants,  or  any  of  them,  either  illegal,  immoral,  or  unjust.  They 
were  paying  wages  to  their  teamsters  in  fact  ffreater  than  the  union 
teamsters  received,  because  they  made  no  deductions  for  certain  lost 
time  which  the  unions  employers  made.  The  law  protects  them  in  the 
right  to  employ  whom  they  please,  at  prices  they  and  their  employees 
can  agree  upon,  and  to  discharge  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service  or  for  violation  of  their  contracts.  This  right  must  be  main- 
tained, or  personal  liberty  is  a  sham.  So,  also,  the  laborers  have  the 
right  to  fix  a  price  upon  their  labor,  and  to  refuse  to  work  unless  that 

¥rice  is  obtamed.  Singly,  or  in  combination,  they  have  this  right 
hey  may  organize  in  order  to  improve  their  condition  and  secure  bet- 
ter wages.  They  may  use  persuasion  to  induce  men  to  join  their 
organization  or  to  refuse  to  work  except  for  an  established  wa^e.  They 
may  present  their  cause  to  the  public  in  newspapers  or  circulars,  in  a 
peaceable  way,  and  with  no  attempt  at  coercion.  If  the  effect  in  snch 
case  is  ruin  to  the  employer,,  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria,  for  they  have 
only  exercised  their  legal  rights.  The  law  does  not  i)ermit  either  party 
to  use  force,  violence,  threats  of  force  or  violence,  intimidation^  or 
coercion.  The  right  to  trade  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  employer 
alone  are  not  involved  in  this  case;  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  sell  his 
labor  when,  to  whom,  and  for  what  price  he  chooses  is  involved. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  in  this  case,  both  in  reason  and 
authority,  actions  at  law  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  The  course 
pui*sued  by  these  defendants,  if  unchecked,  would  soon  ruin  the  com- 
plainants' business,  and  bring  upon  them  financial  ruin.  The  defend 
ants  and  their  associates  well  knew  this,  and  undoubtedly  hoped  to 
force  complainants  to  abdicate  their  legal  rights,  and  to  permit  defend- 
ants to  dictate  whom  complainants  should  employ,  the  price  they  should 
pay,  and  the  reasons  for  discharging  their  employees.  While  some 
writers  have  doubted  the  remedy  by  injunction,  it  is  now  settled  beyond 
dispute. 

When  these  defendants  went,  in  numbers  of  from  5  to  25,  along  the 
streets,  and  into  the  business,  houses  of  complainants'  customers,  dis- 
tributing these  circulars,  which  contained  false  statements,  as  herein- 
after shown,  and  which  conunenced  and  closed  with  the  words ' 'Boycott 
Jacob  Beck  &  Sons,"  they  intended,  in  emphatic  manner,  to  convey  to 
the  customers  of  complainants  that  they  would  be  treated  in  like  man- 
ner unless  they  ceasea  to  trade  with  complainants.  The  distance  that 
this  was  done  from  the  mill  of  the  eomjjlainants  does  not  detract  from 
its  character  or  harmful ness.  It  was  iust  as  effective  and  as  wronff 
when  done  1,000  feet  from  the  mill  as  wnen  done  10  feet  from  it  The 
act  itself,  not  the  distance,  determines  its  character.  The  circular  was 
false  in  stating  that  the  complainants  had  violated  their  agreement  or 
had  discharged  their  union  men.     It.  was  also  false  in  conveying  the 
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impression  that  complainants  were  not  paying  living  wages  or  giving 
their  employees  fair  treatment.  The  use  of  this  false  circular  was  one 
of  the  potent  means  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy.  The  defendants  by 
their  conduct  gave  every  laborer  and  customer  of  complainants  their 
definition  of  what  they  understood  the  term  "  boycott^'  to  mean.  It 
would  be  idle  to  argue  that  these  circulars  were  not  intended  as  a 
menace,  intimidation,  and  coercion.  They  were  so  used,  and  were  '^a 
standing  menace"  to  everyone  who  wished  to  work  for,  or  trade  with, 
complainants.  They  constituted  a  part  of  the  unlawful  scheme,  and 
their  circulation  should  have  been  enjoined. 

To  picket  complainants'  premises  in  order  to  intercept  their  teamsters 
or  persons  going  there  to  trade  is  unlawful.  It  itself  is  an  act  of 
intimidation,  anaan  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  right  of  free 
tmde.  The  highwaj's  and  public  streets  must  be  free  to  all  for  the 
pui'poses  of  tmde,  commerce,  and  labor.  The  law  protects  the  buyer, 
the  seller,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  laborer  in  the  right 
to  walk  and  use  the  streets  unmolested.  It  is  no  i-especter  of  persons; 
and  it  makes  no  difference,  in  effect,  whether  the  picketing  is  done  10 
or  1,000  feet  away. 

It  Avill  not  do  to  say  that  these  pickets  are  thrown  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peaceable  argument  and  persuasion.  They  are  intended  to 
intimidate  and  coerce.  As  applied  to  cases  of  this  cnaracter,  the  lexi- 
cographers thus  define  the  word  *' picket:"  ''A  body  of  men  belonging 
to  a  trades  union  sent  to  watch  and  annoy  men  working  in  a  shop  not 
belonging  to  the  union,  or  against  which  a  strike  is  in  progress." 
(Cent.  Diet. ;  Webst.  Diet.)  Tne  word  originally  had  no  such  meaning. 
This  definition  is  the  I'esult  of  what  has  been  done  under  it,  and  the 
common  application  that  has  been  made  of  it.  This  is  the  definition 
the  defendants  put  upon  it  in  the  present  case.  Possibly  the  decree  is 
specific  enough  to  include  picketing,  but  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  place 
it  beyond  controvers3^ 

The  decree  permits  "  boycotting  by  peaceful  means,"  and  the  ruin  of 
complainants' business  by  threats  or  any  means  short  of  violence.  If, 
as  some  authorities  hold,  the  term  "boycott"  has  no  authoritative 
meaning,  then  the  decree  is  indefinite,  and  the  defendants  have  no  guide 
except  that  they  must  refrain  from  actual  violence  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence. The  authorities  do  not  sustain  this  proposition.  If  these 
defendants  had  threatened  complainants'  teamsters  that,  unless  they 
ceased  to  work  for  them  and  joined  the  union,  they  had  the  power,  and 
would  use  it,  to  induce  all  merchants  not  to  sell  them  any  goods  by 
which  they  might  support  themselves  and  families,  and  had  carried 
out  this  threat  by  issuing  boycotting  circulars,  and  notifying  merchants 
personally,  by  their  committees,  that  they  must  cease  to  sell  goods  to 
these  men,  there  would  have  been  no  act  or  threat  of  violence.  But 
would  the  boycott  or  conspiracy  have  been  lawful?  May  these  pow- 
erful organizations  thus  trample  with  impunit}'  upon  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  buy  and  sell  his  goods  or  labor  as  he  cnooses?    This  is  not  a 

?uestion  of  competition,  but  mther  an  attempt  to  stifle  competition. 
t  is  a  question  oi  the  right  to  exist.  If  there  be  no  redress  from  such 
wrongs,  then  the  Government  is  impotent  indeed.  But  such  a  combina- 
tion is  a  criminal  conspiracy  at  the  common  law,  and  in  some  States, 
in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  is  made  so  by  statute. 
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MISSOTJKI. 

The  supreme  court  of  this  State,  on  November  26, 1895,  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  the  case  of 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company  v.  Saxey  et  al.,  by  which  A.  J.  Saxey 
and  others,  employees  of  said  company  who  had  quit  work  and  gone 
on  a  strike,  were  forbidden  by  injunction  to  attempt  by  intimidation, 
threats  of  personal  violence,  and  other  unlawful  means,  to  force  the 
employees  of  said  company,  still  continuing  in  their  work,  to  leave  the 
same  and  join  in  the  strike.  The  case  is  reported  in  volume  32  of 
the  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  1106.  In  its  opinion  the  supreme 
court  used  the  following  language: 

We  are  brought  to  face  the  proposition  that  a  court  of  equity  has  no 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  will  not  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  These  two  propositions  are  firmly  established; 
and  as  to  the  first,  that  a  court  of  equity  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction, 
there  is  no  exception.  As  to  the  second,  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  couMnission  of  a  crime,  that,  too, 
is  perhaps  without  exception,  when  properly  interpreted,  but  it  is  some- 
times misinterpreted.  When  we  say  tnat  a  court  of  equity  will  never 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  we  mean 
that  it  will  not  do  so  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  violation 
of  a  criminal  law.  But  when  the  act  complained  of  threatens  an  irrep- 
arable injury  to  the  property  of  an  individual  a  court  of  equity  will 
interfere  to  prevent  that  injury,  notwithstanding  the  act  may  also  be 
a  violation  ot  a  criminal  law.  In  such  case  the  court  does  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  although  that  may  incidentally 
result,  but  it  exerts  its  force  to  protect  the  individuaFs  property  from 
destruction,  and  ignores  entirely  the  criminal  portion  of  the  act.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case. 

Equity  will  not  interfere  when  there  is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
But  what  remedv  does  the  law  afford  that  would  be  adequate  to  the 
plaintiffs'  injury?  How  would  their  damages  be  estimated^  How  com- 
pensated ?  The  defendants'  learned  counsel  cites  us  to  the  criminal 
statute,  but  how  will  that  remedy  the  plaintiffs'  injury?  A  criminal 
prosecution  does  not  propose  to  remedv  a  private  wrong. 

What  a  humiliating  thought  it  would  be  if  these  defendants  were 
really  attempting  to  do  what  the  amended  petition  charges,  and  what 
their  demurrer  confesses — that  is,  to  destroy  the  busine^^  of  these 
plaintiffs,  and  to  force  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  women,  bo3's,and 
girls,  who  are  earning  their  living  in  the  plaintiffs'  employ,  to  aoit 
their  work  against  their  will — and  yet  there  is  no  law  in  the  land  to 
protect  them.  The  injunction  in  this  case  does  not  hinder  the  defend- 
ants doing  an}  thing  that  they  claim  they  have  a  right  to  do.  They  are 
free  men,  and  have  a  right  to  quit  the  employ  of  the- plaintiffs  when- 
ever they  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  no  one  can  prevent  them;  and  whether 
their  act  of  quitting  is  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  unjust,  it  is  nobody's 
business  but  their  own.  And  they  have  a  right  to  use  fair  persuasion 
to  induce  others  to  join  them  in  their  quitting.  But  when  fair  persua- 
sion is  exhausted  they  have  no  right  to  resort  to  force  or  threats  of 
violence.  The  law  will  protect  their  freedom  and  their  rights,  bat  it 
will  not  permit  them  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  rights  of  omers.     The 
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same  law  which  guarantees  the  defendants  in  their  right  to  quit  the 
employment  of  the  plaintiffs  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  also  guaran- 
tees the  other  employees  the  right  to  remain  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
These  defendants  are  their  own  masters,  but  they  are  not  the  masters 
of  the  other  employees,  and  not  only  are  they  not  the  masters  of  the 
other  employees,  but  they  are  not  even  their  guardians. 

MONTANA. 

Upon  a  j^etition  to  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  to  issue  a  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  an  interstate  railroad  company,  the  employees 
of  which  had  gone  out  on  a  general  strike,  to  operate  its  line  within 
the  State,  the  petition  alleging  that  "sufficient  competent,  skillful, 
and  experienced  men  are  available,  ready,  and  willing  to  serve  said 
company  in  the  operation  of  said  road  for  reasonable  compensation," 
the  court,  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1894,  refused  to  issue  the  writ. 
The  c*asc  is  reported  under  the  title  of  State  ex  rel.  Ilaskill  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Irl:  Montana,  381.  The  decision  of  the 
court  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  this  court  shall  inquire  and  determine 
what  would  be  a  schedule  of  reasonable  wages  for  a  corps  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  employees  necessary  to  opera^  said  railway,  and  then 
ascei-tain  whether  the  reauisite  number  of  employees  can  be  procured 
at  the  wages  determined,  and,  if  that  fact  is  found  to  be  tine,  as 
alleged,  then  command  the  operation  of  said  railway  under  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  disobedience  of  the  writ  of  mandamus. 

Those  questions  mentioned  must  be  detennined  by  the  court  upon 
the  proper  inquiry  whether  the  respondent  should  answer  and  traverse 
the  allegations  of  the  petition  or  no,  because  the  court,  before  sending 
foilh  this  extraordinary  writ,  will,  by  careful  inquiry,  become  satis- 
fied of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
act  commanded  is  feasible  of  performance. 

If  the  proposed  scheme  is  feasible,  and  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to 
carry  it  out,  it  evidently  affords  a  remedy  going  far  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  of  great  moment  to  all  parties  concerned.  But, 
aside  from  the  relations  of  this  property  to  interstate  jurisdiction,  as 
shown  by  the  averments  of  the  petition,  already  asserted  by  the  United 
States  courts  to  some  extent,  the  difficulty  is  that  this  court  does  not 
at  present  possess  jurisdiction  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  question 
involved,  as  aforesaid,  and,  having  ascertained  what  is  just  in  the 
premises,  to  enforce  the  same  upon  contending  parties. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  State — that  is,  the  National  Govern- 
ment— by  reason  of  its  interstate  jurisdiction,  may,  by  proper  provi- 
sions of  law,  come  into  the  attitude  of  permanent  trustee  ot  such 
property  so  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  instead 
of  the  occasional  exercise  of  trusteeship  by  receivers,  when  the  prop- 
erty has  become  financially  swamped;  and  then  the  proper  courtS  will 
be  empowered  to  interpose  an  equitable  authority  in  a  threefold  direc- 
tion for  the  orderly  correction  of  abuses  existing  toward  employees 
and  investors  (minority  as  well  as  majority  stockholders)  of  tne  vast 
capital  involved  in  such  property,  and  also  toward  the  public  as  patrons 
thereof.  For  the  reasons  suggested,  we  must  deny  this  application. 
The  cases  called  to  our  attention  lead  to  this  conclusion  also. 
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NEBBASXA. 

The  syllabus  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  supreme  court  of  this 
State  in  1879  in  the  ease  of  Mapstriek  v.  Ramge  (9  Nebr.,  390),  which 
sufficiently  shows  the  facts  and  decision  in  the  case,  is,  in  language, 
as  follows: 

The  defendants,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  were  engaged  bv  the 
plaintiff  as  journeymen  tailors  to  do  tailoring  work  for  the  plaintiff  bv 
the  piece.  They  conspired  together  to  stop  work  simultaneously,  and 
return  all  work  in  an  unfinisned  condition.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1876,  they  did  stop  work,  and  returned  to  the  plaintiff  various  and 
numerous  pieces  or  jobs  of  work  (gaiments)  in  an  unfinished  state, 
which  were  entirely  worthless  in  such  an  unfinished  condition.  Plaintiff 
could  not  get  any  workmen  to  finish  said  jobs,  to  plaintiff's  damage, 
etc.  ITeldy  that  tne  above  facts  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of 
action  for  conspiracy  and  damages. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  a  celebrated  case  for  conspiracy,  etc.,  tried  in  this  State  in  1867, 
that  of  State  v.  Donaldson  et  al.  (3  Vroom,  151),  it  was  held  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  that  it  was  an  indictable  conspiracy  at 
common  law  for  several  employees  of  a  patent-leather  establishment 
to  combine  and  notify  their  employer  that  unless  he  dischai^ed  certain 
enumerated  persons  they  would  quit  his  employment  in  a  bod}';  that 
this  was  an  "unwarrantable  interference  with  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs,  a  threat  that  they  would  disarrange  his  business."  This  doc- 
trine of  the  common  law  concerning  conspiracy  continued  to  be  that  of 
the  courts  of  New  Jersey  until  1883,  when  it  was  abrogated  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  (chapter  28,  acts  of  1883,  approved  Februan'  li 
1883;  now  section  23,  on  page  2344  of  the  General  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey  of  1895,  see  post ^  p.  1015.) 

Section  1  of  this  act  was  construed  by  the  court  of  chancery  in  a 
decision  rendered  in  1890  in  the  case  of  Mayer  r.  The  Joumeymen 
Stonecutters'  Association  et  al.  (47  N.  J.  Equity  Reports,  519),  as  to 
its  effect  upon  the  rightofworkingmen  to  combine  for  the  accompliJi- 
ment  of  lawful  purposes.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  the  points  of  the  decision: 

This  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  admission  of  a  person, 
not  elected  according  to  its  i*ules  and  bj^-laws,  to  membership  in  a  vol- 
untary association.  Courts  do  not  exercise  visitorial  powers  over 
voluntary  associations  or  their  proceedings,  except  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lation of  some  law  of  the  State,  or  to  protect  or  enforce  some  right 
alreadv  acquired.  This  court  will  not  mterfere  by  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  a  slander  or  libel,  even  though  it  may  tend  to 
injure  the  person  affected  in  his  business  or  emplovment.  This  court 
will  not  interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain  acts  or  an  association,  on 
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the  ground  that  they  may  be  detrimental  to  trade  or  injurious  to 
individual  business,  when  it  appears  that  the  acts  done  or  threatened 
are  declared  by  statutes  as  not  unlawful.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
above  section  it  is  not  unlawful  in  this  State  for  the  members  of  an 
association  to  combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  control 
of  the  work  connected  with  their  trade,  and  to  endeavor  to  effect  such 
purpose  by  peaceable  means. 

A  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  court  to  interfere  by  injunction  to 
prevent  a  boycott,  there  being  a  legal  remedy  for  the  damage  done  to- 
the  plaintiff's  business,  arose  in  New  Jersey  in  the  case  of  Barr  v, 
Essex  Trade  Council  et  al.  (30  Atlantic  Reporter,  881).  The  decision  in 
said  case  was  rendered  in  1894  by  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  same  and  shows  the  facts  in  the  case: 

A  person's  business  is  property,  entitled,  under  the  Constitution,  to 

Erotection  from  unlawful  interference.  Every  person  has  a  right,  as 
etween  his  fellow-citizens  and  himself,  to  carry  on  his  business, 
within  legal  limits,  according  to  his  own  discretion  and  choice,  with 
any  means  which  are  safe  and  healthful,  and  to  employ  therein  such 
persons  as  he  may  select;  and  every  other  person  is  subject  to  the 
correlative  duty  arising  therefrom,  to  refrain  from  any  obstruction  of 
the  fullest  exercise  of  this  right  which  can  be  made  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  similar  rights  by  others.  Malicious  injury  to  a  jKjrson's 
business  is  actionable.  An  injury  to  the  business  of  another  is  mali- 
cious and  actionable  if  done  intentionally  and  without  legal  excuse. 
B.,  the  proprietor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  determined  to  use  plate  matter 
in  the  make-up  of  his  paper,  notwithstanding  the  interdietive  resolu- 
tion of  the  local  typographical  union,  of  which  all  his  employees  were, 
at  the  time,  members.  On  this,  some  of  them  left  his  employment; 
others  remained,  and  in  conse(^uence  lost  their  said  membership.  The 
union  thereupon  withdrew  its  indorsement  of  the  paper,  and  reported 
the  matter  to  the  Trades  Council,  a  representative  association,  in  which 
it  and  other  trades  unions  were  affiliated,  the  whole  comprising  a  body 
of  opemtives  in  the  county  of  Essex  of  a  purchasing  capacity  of 
^00,000  a  week.  After  the  publication,  by  each  side,  of  its  version 
of  the  difficulty,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Trades  Council  calling  on 
all  friends  to  boycott  the  paper,  and  to  cease  buying  and  advertising  in 
it.  A  boycott  of  a  newspaper,  started  under  these  circumstances,  in 
pursuance  of  which  not  only  the  members  of  the  various  societies  were, 
by  their  rules,  but  the  public  was,  hj  the  circular,  which  was  widely 
distributed,  called  on  to  cease  buying  or  advertising  therein,  and 
I>ersonal  application  was  made  to  actual  advertisers,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  circulars  and  resolutions  of  the  societies,  suggesting 
that  they  discontinue  their  advertising  therein,  even  if  they  had  made 
contracts  to  so  advertise,  enforced  by  a  threat,  in  the  guise  of  a  sug- 
gestion, that  if  they  did  continue  to  do  so  they  would  also  incur  the 
enmity  and  opposition  of  organized  labor,  followed  by  damage  to  the 
proprietor  of  tne  paper,  from  loss  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  an 
actionable  wrong.  Even  where  there  is  a  legal  remedy,  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  (1)  an  injury  which  threatens  insep- 
arable damage^  and  (2)  a  continuing  injury,  when  the  legal  remedy 
therefor  may  involve  a  multiplicity  of  suits.  The  criterion  of  the 
application  of  this  jurisdiction  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  legal  remedy, 
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depending  on  (1)  whether  the  injury  done  or  threatened  is  of  such  a 
nature  that,  when  accomplished,  the  property  can  not  be  restored  to 
its  original  condition,  or  can  not  be  replaced  by  means  of  compensa- 
tion in  money;  (2)  whether  full  compensation  for  the  entire  wroi-gcan 
be  obtained  without  resort  to  a  number  of  suits.  The  facts  in  this 
case  warrant  the  issuing  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  certain  acts  which  threaten  a  continuing  injury,  and  probable 
ruin  of  the  complainant's  business,  the  legal  remedy  for  which  is 
inadequate,  and  would  involve  a  number  of  suits. 

\  In  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  Glass  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Glass 
Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  et  al.  (46  Atlan- 
tic Reporter,  208),  a  bill  in  equity  was  brought  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery of  New  Jersey  by  the  above-named  manufacturing  company, 
asking  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
interfering  with  workmen  engaged  by  the  company.  The  bill  of  the 
complainant  sets  out  that  it  was  a  manufacturer  of  both  window  glass 
and  hollow  ware;  that  on  March  16,  1899,  it  received  a  letter  from 
Dennis  A.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  stating  that  the  nonunion  glass 
blowers  of  South  Jersey  had  organized  and  agreed  that  they  should 
ask  their  employers  to  concede  them  such  wages  and  privileges  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  union  manufacturers  and  their  emplo}-- 
ees;  that  the  letter  requested  a  meeting  to  discuss  this  matter;  that 
those  manufacturers  who  had  received  copies  of  the  letter  met  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hayes;  that  this  committee, 
being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hayes,  suggested  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitration  committee,  to  which  suggestion  Mr. 
Hayes  refused  to  accede  and  declined  to  consider  any  proposition 
which  did  not  include  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  future  apprentices  and  the  subjection  of  all  manufacturers 
to  the  domination  of  the  defendant  association;  that  on  April  8,  1890, 
all  the  journeymen  blowers  and  finishers,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the 
hollow-ware  department  of  complainant's  works  left  their  work  while 
the  molton  glass  was  in  the  furnace  and  tanks,  and  this  branch  of  work 
has  since  been  idle. 

The  bill  further  stated  that  Hayes  lived  in  Philadelphia,  but  came 
to  Bridgeton,  where  the  glassworks  were  located,  and  directed  the 
strike,  either  personally  or  through  orders  issued  by  him  to  William  M. 
Doughty,  Charles  Doughty,  and  George  W.  Branin,  none  of  whom 
were  residents  of  Bridgeton,  but  who,  since  the  strike,  were  contin- 
uously in  the  city,  conducting  it;  that  Mr.  Hayes,  William  Lanning, 
secretary,  Conrad  Auth,  its  treasurer,  and  William  Doughty  and 
George  W.  Branin,  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  had  furnished  sums  of  money  to  prevent 
the  workers  from  returning  to  their  work;  that  two  branches  of  said 
association,  namely,  No.  8  and  No.  19,  were  organized  in  Bridgeton 
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to  assist  in  disbursing  said  sums;  that  certain  persons,  acting  by  advice 
of  said  association,  congregated  in  large  numbers,  some  armed  with 
clubs,  about  the  approaches  to  the  company's  factory,  and  by  threats 
and  force  coerced  and  intimidated  such  workmen  as  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  complainant;  that  they  not  only  guarded  such  approaches, 
but  guarded  all  railroad  stations  to  prevent,  by  violence,  people  taking 
employment  with  the  complainant;  that  the  complainant  was  compelled 
to  lodge  30  of  its  employees  within  its  works  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  that  the  strikers  attacked  and  maltreated  those  about  to 
enter  complainant's  works.  The  affidavits  attached  to  complainant's 
bill  were,  in  substance,  to  the  following  effect:  That  from  the  inception 
of  the  strike  the  street  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  works  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  bands  of  strikers,  some  armed  with  clubs;  that 
they  used  indecent  and  threatening  language  to  the  workmen;  that 
they  interposed  physically  between  the  entrance  and  anyone  wishing 
to  enter  or  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  prospective  employee;  that 
they  threw  bricks  and  stones  against  the  house  and  fence  of  the 
company  and  into  the  house  of  one  who  lodged  the  workmen  of  the 
company;  that  employees  and  those  suspected  of  seeking  work  were 
held  up  and  insulted  and  threatened  on  the  streets  and  on  the  city 
cars;  that  the  platforms  of  the  railroad  stations  on  each  arrival  of  a 
train  were  crowded  with  strikers,  and  workmen  were  sought  out  and 
physically  pushed  into  the  headquarters  of  the  strikers,  where  they 
were  half  persuaded  and  half  coerced  into  abandoning  their  intention 
of  working  in  complainant's  factory,  and  that  incoming  trains  with 
workmen  on  board  were  bombarded  with  stones  and  the  persons  in 
charge  of  these  workmen  were  struck  and  seriously  injured. 

The  answer  of  the  defendants  practically  admitted  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  except  the  acts  of  violence,  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts  being  denied.  After  considering  the  papers,  the  court  of  chancery 
rendered  its  decision  December  14,  1899,  and  issued  an  injunction,  but 
against  those  only  who  were  shown  to  have  used  force  and  coercion, 
refusing  to  enjoin  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  or  its  officers, 
as  such,  holding  that  neither  a  workingman's  association,  conducting 
and  financially  supporting  a  strike  by  its  members,  nor  the  president 
of  such  association  who  organizes  and  directs  such  strike,  confers  with 
its  leaders,  disburses  the  financial  aid  to  strikers,  and  promises  it  to 
others  on  their  striking,  will  be  enjoined  at  suit  of  the  employer  to 
restrain  interference  with  engaged  employees,  neither  having  author- 
ized, encouraged,  known  of,  or  tacitly  approved  any  acts  of  violence. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Vice- Chancellor  Reed,  con- 
tains the  following  language: 

Every  employer  has  the  right  to  engage,  or  refuse  to  engage,  whom- 
soever he  cnooses,  just  as  every  workman  has  the  right  to  enter  or 
refuse  to  enter  the  service  of  any  employer,  as  he  may  choose.     Apait 
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from  obligatioas  arising'  from  special  contract  for  employment,  or  for 
services,  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  every  employer  has  the  right 
to  discharge  a  workman,  and  every  wcwkman  has  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  sei'vice  of  his  employer,  at  his  pleasure.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  workman  to  seek  employment,  and  of  the  individual 
master  to  give  or  refuse  emplovment,  belongs  to  every  citizen. 
Formerly  a  concerted  act,  by  wnicli  a  number  c3  workmen  c<»nbined 
to  leave  a  master^s  employment  simultaneously,  or  to  pei*8uade  other 
workmen  to  leave  his  employment  together,  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing his  business,  or  of  compelling  him  to  concede  increased  wages,  or 
to  hire  or  discharge  particular  workmen,  was  an  indictable  conspiracv. 
It  was,  however,  held,  in  the  case  of  Afayer  ^.  Association  [47  N.  J. 
Eq.,  519,  20  AtL,  492],  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883  [acts 
of  1883,  p.  36,  act  approved  February  14,  1883;  now  section  23,  on 
p.  2344  of  the  General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  of  1895,  see  po%t^  lul5] 
a  combination  which  before  that  time  would  have  been  held  to  be  a 
conspiracy  became  by  the  force  of  this  statute  a  lawful  combination. 
This  act  has  not  been  repealed.  By  its  terms  it  is  lawful  for  workmen 
to  combine  to  persuade,  by  peaceable  means,  any  person  or  persons  to 
enter  into  any  comlination  for  the  leaving  or  entering  into  the  employ- 
ment of  anv  person  or  persons  or  corporation.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was  undoubtedly  to  legalize  strikes;  i.  e.,  the  organization  of  con- 
certed simultaneous  cessation  of  work  by  bodies  of  workmen.  The 
words  employed  by  the  statute  cover  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  others  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  entering  or  leaving  an 
employment.  The  words  would  seem  to  intend  a  legalization  of  a  com- 
bination to  induce  others  to  join  in  a  strike,  and  are,  perhaps,  broad 
enough  to  legalize  a  combination  to  persuade  individual  workmen  to 
quit,  or  refuse  to  enter,  the  service  of  any  person  or  persons  or  cor- 
poration. According  to  the  act,  the  means  adopted  must  be  peaceable, 
as  the  words  ^^  persuade,  advise,  or  encourage^'  indicate,  without  the 
use  of  the  words  '*by  peaeeable  means,''  Therefore  the  methods 
adopted  to  induce  a  workman  to  quit,  or  to  refuse  to  enter,  an  employ- 
ment must  be  persuasive,  and  not  coercive.  It  is  entirely  settk^tbat 
the  moment  that  individuals,  either  singly  or  in  company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  a  mastei*  to  accede  to  their  views,  use  force  or 
threats  of  force,  or  in  any  way  injure  or  threaten  to  injure  either  the 
master  or  those  working  or  wishing  to  work  for  him,  the  act  become!* 
illeijjal.  Interference  with  the  movement  of  employees  in  passing  in 
and  out  of  their  employer's  factory,  or  the  use  of  abusive  lan^age, 
upon  the  street  or  elsewhere,  toward  such  emplovees — indeed^  any 
conduct  which  is  calculated  to  induce  those  working-  or  wishing  to 
work,  against  their  wish,  to  abondon  their  work,  or  their  intention  to 
seek  work— is  yrithin  the  limits  of  coercive  conduct.  There  is  no  con- 
trariety of  judicial  view  in  respect  to  the  illegality  in  the  use  of  any 
act  which  is  calculated  to  coerce,  but  in  respect  to  what  acts  are  to  J)e 
regarded  as  coercive  there  is  naturally  more  difference  in  judicial  sen- 
timent. It  finds  expression  mainly  upon  the  fact  of  **  picketing;"  that 
is,  by  relays  of  guards  in  front  of  a  fttctory  or  the  place  of  business  of 
the  employer,  for  the  purpose  of  waujhing  who  should  enter  or  leave 
the  same. 

I  can  not  say  that  the  law  is  so  settled  that  a  preliminary  injunction 
can  ^o  upon  the  notion  that  picketing,  without  some  other  act  evi- 
dential of  coercion,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  intimidation.  The  decision 
of  the  question,  I  think,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  surround- 
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ing  each  case.  There  must  be  taken  into  account  the  size  of  the  guai*d, 
the  extent  of  their  occupation  of  the  street,  and  what  they  say  and  do. 
Taking  every  circumstance  into  account,  if  it  appears  that  the  purpose 
of  the  picketing  is  to  interfere  with  those  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
works,  or  those  wishing  to  pass  into  the  works,  by  other  than  persua- 
sive means,  it  is  ille^T.  If  the  design  of  the  picketing  is  to  see  who 
can  be  the  subject  of  persuasive  inducements,  such  picketing  is  legal. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Probably  the  first  trial  in  this  country  for  conspiracy  to  raise  wages 
occurred  in  1741.  In  that  year  an  information  was  laid  (presumably 
at  New  York  City),  charging  certain  journeymen  bakers  with  a  con- 
spiracy not  to  bake  until  their  wages  were  raised.  On  this  they  were 
tried  and  convicted,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  sentence  was  passed 
upon  them.  (Trial  of  Journeymen  Cordwainers,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  reported  by  William  Sampson,  esq..  New  York,  1810,  pp.  83 
and  103.) 

The  second  important  case  of  conspiracy  in  this  State  of  which  we 
have  any  record  was  that  of  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  v. 
James  Melvin  et  al.  The  record  of  this  case  is  extensively  given 
in  at  least  three  works,  viz:  Wheeler's  Criminal  Cases,  Vol.  II,  p.  262; 
Yates's  Select  Cases;  and  Trial  of  Journeymen  Cordwainers,  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  reported  by  William  Sampson,  esq.,  one  of  the 
counsel  in  the  case,  and  published  by  I.  Riley,  New  York,  1810. 

The  following  account  of  this  case  has  been  taken  from  the  last- 
named  of  these  reports,  which  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  an  exact  reprint  of  the  reporter's  notes.  The  trial 
was  begun  December  16,  1809,  before  the  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
but  owmg  to  various  causes  it  was  put  off  and  was  not  again  taken 
up  and  concluded  until  a  special  session  appointed  for  July  12,  1810. 

The  indictment  consisted  of  nine  counts,  the  first  of  which  stated 
that— 

The  defendants  being  workinen  and  journeymen  in  the  ai-t,  mystery, 
and  manual  occupation  of  cordwainers,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1809, 
etc.,  unlawfully,  perniciously,  and  deceitfully  designing  and  intending 
to  form  and  unite  themselves  into  an  unlawful  club  and  combination, 
and  to  make  and  ordain  unlawful  b3^-laws,  rules,  and  orders  among 
themselves,  and  thereby  to  govern  themselves  and  other  workmen  in 
the  said  art,  and  unlawfully  and  unjustly  to  extort  great  sums  of  money 
by  means  thereof,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  by  force  and  anms, 
etc.,  together  witn  divers  other  workmen  in  the  same  art,  etc.  (whose 
names  to  the  jurors  are  yet  unknown),  did  unlawfully  assemble  and 
meet  together  and  beinj^  so,  etc.,  did,  toen  and  there,  unjustly  and  cor- 
ruptly, conspire,  combme,  confederate,  and  agree  together  that  none 
of  them,  the  said  conspirators,  after  the  said  18th  of  October,  would 
work  for  any  master  or  person  whatsoever,  in  the  said  art,  mystery, 
and  occupation,  who  should  employ  any  workmen,  or  journeymen, 
or  other  person,  in  said  art,  not  being  a  member  of  the  said  club  or 
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combination  after  notice  given,  etc.,  to  discharge  such  workmen,  etc, 
from  the  employ  of  such  master,  etc.,  to  the  great  damage  and  oppres- 
sion, not  only  of  their  said  masters,  employing  them  in  said  art,  etc.,  but 
also  of  divers  other  workmen  and  journeymen  in  the  said  art,  mystery, 
and  occupation,  to  the  evil  example,  etc.,  and  against  the  peace,  etc/ 

The  second  count  charged  an  agreement — 

That  none  of  the  said  conspirators,  after  the  said  day,  etc.,  would 
work  for  any  master  or  person  whatsoever,  in  the  said  art,  etc.,  who 
shall  employ  any  workman,  etc.,  who  shall  thereafter  infringe  or  break 
any  or  either  of  the  said  unlawful  rules,  orders,  or  by-laws. 

Third  count.  That  the  defendants  conspired,  etc. — 

Not  to  work  for  any  master  or  person  who  should  employ  any  work- 
man, etc.,  who  should  break  any  of  their  by-laws  unless  suet  work- 
man, etc.,  should  pay  to  the  club  such  sum  as  should  be  agreed  on  as  a 
penalty  for  the  breach  of  such  unlawful  rules,  orders,  or  by-laws,  and 
that  they  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracy,  refuse  to  work  and 
labor  for  James  Corwin  and  Charles  Aimes,  because  they,  C.  and  A., 
did  employ  one  Edward  Whitess,  a  cordwainer  (alleging  that  the  said 
E.  W.  had  broken  one  of  such  rules  and  orders,  and  refused  to  pay  $2, 
etc. ,  as  a  penalty  for  breaking  such  rules  and  orders),  and  continued  in 
refusing  to  work,  etc.,  for  C.  and  A.  until  the  said  C.  and  A.  discharged 
the  said  E.  W.,  etc. 

Fourth  count.  That  the  defendants — 

Did  confederate,  conspire,  etc.,  by  wrongful  and  indirect  means,  to 
impoverish  the  said  E.  W.,  and  to  deprive  and  hinder  him  fi-om  follow- 
ing his  said  art,  etc.  ^  ♦  ♦  *  and  tnat  they  did  prevent,  etc. ,  the  said 
E.  W.  from  following  his  said  art,  etc.,  and  did  greatly  impoverish  him. 

Fifth  count.  That  the  defendants  did  conspire  and  agree,  by 
^'indirect  means,  to  prejudice  and  impoverish  the  said  E.  W.,-'  and 
prevent  him  from  exercising  his  trade. 

Sixth  count.  That  the  defendants  did  conspire  "that  none  of  them 
should,  after  the  18th  of  October,  work  at  any  lower  rate  than  "  (certain 
specified  rates)  "  for  any  master  or  employer,  to  the  great  damage,''  etc. 

Seventh  count.  That  the  defendants  '*"did  conspire,  etc.,  that  they, 
and  each  of  them,  etc.,  would  endeavor  to  prevent,  bj-  threats  and 
other  unlawful  means,  other  artificers,  etc.,  in  the  said  art,  etc.,  from 
working,  etc.,  at  any  lower  rate  than"  (setting  out  the  prices  as  in  the 
preceding  count). 

Eighth  count.  That  the  defendants  conspired  and  agreed  "that  none 
of  them  should  work  for  any  master  who  should  have  more  than  two 
apprentices  to  learn  the  said  art  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

Ninth  count  charges  a  conspiracy,  by  indirect  means,  to  prejudice 
and  impoverish  certain  named  persons,  all  master  shoemakei-s  and 
prosecutors  of  the  indictment. 

The  defendants  offered  to  show:  1.  That  long  prior  to  the  strike  or 
turn-out  there  existed  a  combination  of  the  masters  to  lower  wages. 
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2.  That  the  wages  and  i*ates  contended  for  were  reasonable  and  no^ 
higher  than  to  afford  them  a  bare  subsistence.  3.  That  the  masters^ 
made  excessive  profit  on  the  labor  of  the  workmen. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  offers  of  the  defendants  were  not  received 
as  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  the  masters  would  not 
justify  the  workmen.  The  second  was  disallowed  because  it  had  not 
been  charged  otherwise  by  the  prosecution. 

Mayor  Kadcliff  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  remarked  that — 

There  were  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  offense  of  a  conspiracy" 
might  be  considered;  the  one  where  there  existed  a  combination  ta 
do  an  act,  unlawful  in  itself,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  persons;  the 
other  where  the  act  done,  or  the  object  of  it,  was  not  unlawful,  but 
unlawful  means  were  used  to  accomplish  it.  *  *  *  If,  therefore^, 
in  the  present  case,  the  defendants  had  confederated  either  to  do  an; 
unlawful  act  to  the  iniury  of  others,  or  to  make  use  of  unlawful  meana- 
to  obtain  their  ends,  tney  would  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  conspimcy^ 
He  observed  that  the  court  did  not  mean  to  sa}'^,  nor  did  the  lacts  itt 
the  case  require  them  to.  decide,  whether  an  agreement  not  to  work^ 
except  for  certain  wages,  would  amount  to  this  offense  without  any 
unlawful  means  taken  to  enforce  it.  *  *  *  The  injury  produced  by^ 
unlawful  combinations  might  affect  any  person  or  number  of  persons,, 
as  in  the  present  case  the  master  workmen  or  the  fellow  journeymen  of 
the  defendants,  or  any  other  individuals.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  society  of  journeymen  of  which  the  defendants  were  members  had 
established  a  constitution,  or  certain  rules  for  its  government,  to  which 
the  defendants  had  assented,  and  which  they  had  endeavored  to  enforce.. 
These  rules  were  made  to  operate  on  all  the  members  of  the  society,, 
on  others  of  their  trade  who  were  not  members,  and  through  them  on 
the  master  workmen,  and  all  were  coerced  to  submit  or  else  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  which  comprehended  the  best  workmen  in  the  city^ 
were  to  stop  the  work  of  their  employers.  One  of  the  regulations 
even  required  that  every  person  of  their  trade  whom  thev  thought 
worthy  of  notice  should  become  a  member  of  the  society,  ana  of  coui-se 
become  subject  to  its  rules,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  reiusal  it  imposed 
fines  on  the  person  guilty  of  disobedience.  When  the  society  deter- 
mined on  any  measure  it  round  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion.  If  its  ordinary  functions  failed,  it  enforced  obedience  by  decree- 
ing what  was  called  a  strike  against  a  particular  shop  that  had  trans^ 
gressed,  or  a  general  tuni-out  against  all  the  shops  m  the  city,  terms^ 
which  had  been  explained  by  the  witnesses,  and  were  sufficiently  under- 
stood. These  steps  were  generally  decisive,  and  compelled  submission 
in  all  concerned. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  the  defendants  or  their  object,  the^^ 
means  thus  employed  were  arbitrary  and  unlawful,  and  their  having 
been  directed  against  several  individuals  in  the  present  case  it  was 
brought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  within  one  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  offense  which  had  been  given. 

The  jury  retired,  and  shortly  after  returned  a  verdict  against  the 
defendants,  whereupon  "they  were  each  fined  $1,  with  costs." 
The  next  important  case  of  workmen's  conspiracy  in  this  State  waa 
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that  of  The  People  (of  New  York)  v.  Henrj'^  Trequier,  James  Clawsey, 
and  Lewis  Chamberlain,  tried  in  1822.  (Wheeler's  Criminal  Cases, 
Vol.  I,  p.  142.) 

Thia  case,  in  the  general  features  of  the  indictment  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  trial,  was  entirely  similar  to  that  of  1810,  People  v.  Melvin, 
shown  above.  The  defendants  were  journeymen  hatters  who  were 
indicted  for  being  *' persons  of  evil  mind  and  dispositions,"  and  it  was 
charged  that  they — 

On  the  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1822,  with 
force  and  arms  did  conspire  and  combine,  confederate  and  agree  toother 
to  {prevent  and  hinder  one  Daniel  Acker  from  being  employed  in  his 
business  as  a  hatter,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment as  a  hatter,  etc. 

That— 

The  said  Henr}'  Trequier  and  others  did  unlawfully  conspire,  com- 
bine, confederate,  and  agree  together,  etc.,  that  they  would  not,  nor 
would  either  of  them  work  for  or  be  employed  by  any  ma^ster  hatter 
who  had  in  his  service  any  workmen  or  journeyman  engaged  in  the  said 
art  who  had  not  agreed  to  certain  rules  adopted  by  said  Henry,  Lewis, 
and  James. 

That  they  did  refuse  to  work  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  etc.,  and 
that  they  "did  conspire,  etc.,  to  injure  and  aggrieve  Daniel  Acker.*' 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ** guilty." 

In  May,  1834,  at  the  general  sessions  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
occuiTcd  the  trial  of  certain  journeymen  shoemakers  of  the  villas  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  a  conspiracy.  The  court  gave  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  the  indictment  did  not  specif}*  an 
offense  known  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  disti'ict  attorney  sued  out 
a  writ  of  er?or,  upon  which  the  cause  was  carried  up  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  report  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  on  page  9,  14  Wend., 
under  the  title  of  The  People  t\  Fisher  et  al.  This  case  was  considered 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  combination  of  workmen  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages' 
or  of  maintaining  said  rate  was  an  unlawful  conspiracy  under  the  law 
of  the  State  (sec.  168  of  the  Penal  Code;  Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes 
and  Codes,  1896,  p.  587,  sec.  1,  see  j}osf^  p.  1017)  until  1870,  when  an 
act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  providing  that  the  oi'derly  and  peace- 
able assembling  or  cooperation  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  of  maintaining  such  rate  is^as 
not  to  be  considered  a  conspiracy.  (Sec.  170  of  the  Penal  Code; 
Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes,  1896,  p.  588,  sec.  3,  see  />o^. 
p.  1017.)  Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  this  case  as  sho^ving  the 
former  holding  of  the  courts  as  to  conspiracy  in  labor  cases  and  the 
history  of  the  earlier  law  upon  the  subject,  a  rather  full  report  of  it  is 
given  below: 

The  defendants  were  indicted  at  the  Ontario  general  sessions  in  Mar, 
1834,  for  a  conspiracy.     The  indictment  contains  four  counts,  in  the 
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first  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  defendants,  lourneymen  shoemakei-s, 
with  divers  other  persons,  also  journeymen  shoemakers,  to  the  jurors 
unknown,  on  the  fii^st  day  of  August,  1833,  at  the  village  of  Geneva, 
in  the  county  of  Ontario,*  did  unmwfuUy  and  to  the  great  injury  and 

?rejudice  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  New 
ork,  with  force  and  arms,  etc.,  foiin  and  unite  themselves  into  an 
unlawful  club  and  combination,  and  did  then  and  there  conspii*e 
together,  and  with  other  persona  to  the  jurors  unknown,  to  prevent 
any  journeyman  boot  and  shoe  maker  in  the  village  of  Geneva  from 
working  in  his  trade  and  occupation  helow  certain  rates  and  priceB  pre- 
scribed by  the  defendants  and  their  confederates,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  trade  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  did  make  and  ordain  certain 
unlawful  and  arbiti'ary  by-laws,  rules,  constitutions,  and  orders  among 
themselves,  thereby  unlawfully  and  perniciously  intending  to  regvlate 
and  control  themselves  and  other  journeyman  shoemakers  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  making  boots  and  shoes  at  the  village  of  Geneva;  and,  among 
other  things,  in  respect  to  the  price  of  making  men's  cc^rse  boots,  and 
intending  unlawfully  and  unjustlv  to  exact  and  extort  from  master 
workmen  engaged  in  the  trade  and  business  of  making  boots  and  shoes 
at  the  village  of  Geneva  lai'ge  and  exorbitant  sums  for  the  making  of 
men's  coarse  boots,  by  which  by-laws,  etc.,  it  was  declared  and  estab- 
lished that  journeymen  shoemakers  of  the  village  of  Geneva  should 
not  make  a  pair  of  men's  coarse  boots  for  a  less  price  or  hire  than  one 
dollar  per  pair;  and,  if  any  journeyman  shoemaker  did  work  for  less 
than  one  dollar  per  pair,  that  he  should  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  club  or 
association  the  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  defendants  and  divers 
others,  etc.,  did  then  and  there  confederate,  combine,  and  agree 
together  that  they  would  not  after  that  day  work  for  any  master  snoe- 
maker  who  should  employ  anj'^  journeyman  shoemaker  who  should 
thereafter  infringe  or  break  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  etc.,  unless  such 
iournevraan  shoemaker  should  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  the  mem- 
r^ers  of  the  club  and  combination  for  the  use  thereof,  as  a  penalty  for 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  same.  It  is  then  alleged  that  one  Thomas  J. 
Pennock,  being  a  journeyman  shoemaker  at  the  village  of  Geneva,  on 
the  21st  day  of  August,  at,  etc.,  broke  one  of  the  by-laws  b}'  making 
ten  pairs  of  men's  coarse  boots,  for  one  Daniel  L.  Lum,  a  master  shoe- 
maker at  Geneva,  at  and  for  the  price  of  75  cents  per  pair,  and  refused 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  ten  dollars;  that  after  Pennock  nad  thus  broken 
the  by-laws,  Lum,  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  employed  him,  in  the 
wa}'  of  his  trade  of  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  to  malce  men's  coarse 
boots  at  and  for  the  price  of  75  cents  per  pair,  and  the  defendants  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  unlawful  conspiracy,  combination,  and  agree- 
ment, afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  lejt  the  em])loy  of  Lum ^  with  whom 
they  had  theretofore  worked  by  his  employment  in  the  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  journeymen  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  refused  to  work  for 
him  in  the  said  trade,  etc,  as  they  theretofore  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  because  and  for  the  sole  and  only  reason  that  Lum  had  employed 
and  then  continued  to  employ  Pennock  to  make  boots  for  him  after 
Pennock  had  broken  the  by-laws,  etc.,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  second  county  after  stating  the  conspiracy,  it  is  alleged  that ''  the 
defendants  in  pursuance  thereof  did  promise  and  agree  among  them- 
selves, and  to  and  with  their  confederates,  that  neither  of  them  would 
be  employed  for  any  master  shoemaker  vAo  should  thereafter  employ 
Thomas  tf.  Pennock,  a  journeyman  boot  and  shoe  maker,  although  Pen- 
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nock  was  a  good  and  free  citizen  of  the  State,  and  a  good  and  faithful 
workman.  It  is  then  averred  that  on  the  25tn  of  August,  the  defend- 
ants being  in  the  employment  of  Lum,  the  latter  employed  Fennock  to 
make  ten  pairs  of  men's  coarse  boots  for  him,  whereupon,  for  the  sok 
and  only  reason  that  he  had  so  employed  Pennock,  the  defendants  un- 
lawfully left  the  work  and  employment  of  Lum  and  refused  to  work,  etc, 
so  long  as  he  should  employ  Pennock.  By  means  whereof  Liom  was 
compelled  to  dismiss,  and  did  dismiss,  Pennock  from  his  employment  and 
seiTice,  and  ever  since  refused  and  declined  to  employ  him  in  his  trade 
and  occupation  of  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
Pennock  and  of  Lum,  to  the  great  obstruction  of  free  and  voluntary 
labor  in  the  business  of  boot  and  shoe  making,  to  the  injuiy  of  trade, 
in  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  their  dignity. 

The  third  and  fourth  counts  are  substantially  like  the  two  former. 

The  defendants  pleaded  in  abatement  two  indictments  found  against 
them  in  the  same  court  for  the  same  offense,  one  of  which  was  presented 
at  the  general  sessions  held  in  November,  1833,  and  the  other  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  on  each  of  which  they  were  arraigned,  and  to  which  they 
pleaaed  not  guilty.  The  district  attorney  demurred  to  the  plea  thus 
put  in,  the  defendants  joined  in  demurrer,  and  the  genei-al  sessions  gave 
judgment  that  the  defendants  go  thereof  without  day,  assigning  as  the 
reason  of  the  judgment  that  the  indictment  is  not  sufficient,  it  not  de- 
scribing an  offense  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  district  attorney  sued  out  a  writ  of  error. 

The  case  being  taken  to  the  supreme  court.  Judge  Savage  said: 

The  onlv  question,  therefore,  is  the  one  decided  by  the  couil  below, 
whether  the  offense  is  indictable. 

The  legislature  have  given  us  their  definition  of  conspii'acies,  and 
abrogated  the  common  law  on  the  subject.  We  must  thei-efore  see 
whetner  this  case  comes  within  the  statute.  The  legislature  have  said 
''if  two  or  more  pei-sons  shall  conspire,  either  (1),  to  commit  any  of- 
fense; or  (2),  falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict  another  for  any  offense, 
or  to  procure  another  to  be  charged  or  arrested  for  any  such  offeni^e; 
or  (3),  falsely  to  move  or  maintain  any  suit;  or  ^4),  to  cheat  and  defraud 
any  person  of  any  propert}^  by  any  means  which,  if  executed,  would 
amount  to  a  cheat,  or  to  obtaining  money  or  property  by  false  pre- 
tenses; or  (6),  to  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public 
morals,  or  to  trade  or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction 
of  justice  or  the  due  administration  of  the  laws,  they  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor"  (2  R.  S.,  691,  sec.  8)  [Penal  Code,  sec.  16S; 
Birdseyc's  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes,  1896,  page  587,  sec.  1,  see^^, 
p.  1017],  and  in  section  9  [Penal  Code,  sec.  170;  Birdsej-e's  Revised 
btatutes  and  Codes,  1896,  page  588,  sec.  3,  see  post^  p.  1017]  it  is 
declared  that  ''no  conspiracies,  other  than  such  as  are  enumerated  in 
the  last  section,  arc  punishable  criminall}'^."  If  the  conspiracy  charged 
in  the  indictment  is  an  offense  under  this  statute,  it  must  be  embraced 
under  the  sixth  subdivision,  and  is  an  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commenx. 

The  conspiracy  in  this  case  was  not  to  commit  Q,nafense  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute;  the  raising  of  wages  is  no  offense,  the  conspir- 
acy is  the  offense^  if  any  has  been  committed.  Nor  was  the  object  to 
indict  anyone;  to  move  or  maintain  a  suit;  to  cheat  anyone  by  criminal 
means,  or  by  any  means  which,  if  executed,  would  amount  to  a  cheat; 
nor  to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice  or  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
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The  question  therefore  is,  Is  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  wages  of  journey- 
men shoemakers  an  act  in  j  urious  to  trade  or  commerce  ?  The  words  trade 
and  commerce  are  said  by  Jacobs^  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  not  to  be  syn- 
onymous; that  commerce  relates  to  dealings  with  foreign  nations;  that 
ti'ade,  on  the  contrary,  means  mutual  traffic  among  ourselves,  or  the 
buying,  selling,  or  exchange  of  articles  between  members  of  the  same 
community.  That  the  raismg  of  wages,  and  a  conspiracy,  confederacy, 
or  mutual  agreement  among  journeymen  for  that  purpose  is  a  matter  of 

Eublic  concern,  and  in  which  the  public  have  a  deep  interest,  there  can 
e  no  doubt.  That  it  was  an  indictable  offense  at  common  law  is  estab- 
lished by  legal  adjudications.  In  The  King  v.  Journeymen  Tailors  of 
Cambridge  (8  Mod.,  11)  the  defendants  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy 
among  themselves  to  raise  their  wages;  they  were  found  guilty,  and 
moved  in  arrest,  among  other  things,  that  no  crime  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  the  indictment.  To  this  the  court  answer,  that  it  is  true  that  the 
indictment  sets  forth  that  the  defendants  denied  to  work  under  such 
wages  as  they  demanded,  but  it  was  not  for  the  denial  but  the  conapira^ 
they  were  indicted;  and  the  court  add,  that  a  conspiracy  of  any  kind  is 
illegal,  though  the  matter  about  which  they  conspired  might  have  been 
lawful  for  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  do  without  a  conspiracy,  and  thej 
refer  to  the  case  of  The  Tub  Women  v.  The  Brewers  of  London.  This 
case  has  been  cited  as  sound  law  by  all  subsequent  writers  on  criminal 
law.  The  People  v.  Trequier  and  others  (1  Wheeler's  Cr.  Cas. ,  142)  was 
an  indictment  against  the  defendants  for  a  conspiracy  to  cause  one 
Acker  to  be  discharged  from  employment  as  a  hatter,  and  refusing  to 
work  for  their  employers  unless  they  would  discharge  Acker,  because, 
as  they  alleged,  *'ne  (Acker)  worked  for  knocked-down  wages."  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  much  like  the  present,  except  that  the  defendants 
there  were  hatters,  and  here  they  are  shoemakers. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  con- 
spiracy was  not  applicable  in  this  country.  The  defendants  were  con- 
victed. Journeymen  may  each  singly  refuse  to  work  unless  they  receive 
an  advance  of  wages,  but  if  they  do  so  by  preconcert  or  association 
they  may  be  punished  for  a  conspiracy  (6  T.  il. ,  636).  Such  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  common  law;  but  in  England  the  subject  has  been 
thought  sufficiently  important  to  require  the  special  attention  of  the 
legismture,  and  statutes  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and 
George  III,  which  subject  workmen  conspiring  either  to  reduce  the 
time  of  labor  or  raise  their  wages  to  the  punishment  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment. I  have  found  but  few  adjudications  upon  this  subject,  but 
precedents  in  the  absence  of  adjudications  are  some  evidence  of  what 
the  law  is.  Among  these  we  rind  precedents  at  common  law  against 
journeymen  for  conspiring  to  raise  their  wages  and  lessen  the  time  of 
labor,  and  to  compel  masters  to  pajr  for  a  whole  day's  work;  against 
journeymen  lamplighters  for  conspiring  to  raise  wages,  ana  against 
journeymen  curriers  for  the  like  offense  (3  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  1163,  aTid 
note  9);  against  salt  makers,  for  conspiring  to  enhance  the  price  of 
salt;  against  journeymen  serge  weavers  for  refusing  to  work  for  a  mas- 
ter who  had  employed  a  man  contrary  to  certain  rules  entered  into  by 
conspiracy;  against  journeymen  leather  dressers,  for  conspiring  to 
induce  a  man  to  turn  a  person  out  of  his  employment;  against  master 
rope  makers  for  conspiring  not  to  employ  lourneymen  who  had  left 
their  master  without  his  consent.  Some  or  these  offenses  seem  to  have 
had  for  their  object  the  oppression  and  injury  of  an  individual;  others 
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wei'e  calculated  to  injure  the  public.  The  immediate  object  in  ihoee 
cases,  as  in  this,  probably  was  to  benefit  the  conspirators  themselves;  but 
if  their  individual  benefit  is  to  work  a  public  injury,  a  conspiracy  for 
such  an  object  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  common  law.  Tne  offense 
of  conspiracy  seems  to  have  been  left  in  greater  uncertainty  by  the 
common  law  than  most  other  offenses.  Mr.  Chitty  states  that  all  con- 
federacies wrongfully  to  injui'e  another  in  any  manner  are  misde- 
meanors. So  the  law  was  understood  by  this  court  until  the  decision 
of  the  case  of  Lambert  v.  The  People  (9  Co  wen,  578).  The  judgment 
of  this  court  was  reversed  in  that  case  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  but  whether  on  the 
ground  that  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  an  individual  was  not  indictable^ 
or  on  the  ground  that  the  indictment  was  defective  in  omitting  to  state 
the  means  by  which  the  fraud  was  effected,  it  is  impossible  from  the 
report  of  the  case  to  ascertain;  and  the  question  was  left  in  doubt, 
whether  an  indictment  lies  for  a  conspii'acy  to  produce  a  mere  private 
injury  by  means  which  are  not  in  themselves  criminal,  and  which 
would  not  affect  the  public,  nor  obstruct  public  justice.  That  question 
was  intended  to  be  put  at  I'est  by  the  Revised  Statutes;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  revisers  for  saying  that  this  is  the  only  particular 
in  which  a  depai-ture  from  the  common-law  doctrine  was  intended^  if 
indeed  the  common  law  was  as  it  was  understood  by  this  court.  See 
revisers'  note  to  part  4,  ch.  1,  tit.  6. 

Whatever  disputes  may  exist  among  political  economists  upon  the 
pointy  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  a  legal  sense  but  what  the  wages 
of  labor  compose  a  material  portion  of  the  value  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  products  of  mechanical  labor  compose  a  lai'ge  propoilion 
of  the  materials  with  which  trade  is  carriea  on.  By  trade,  I  now 
understand  traffic  or  mutual  dealings  between  members  of  the  same 
community  or  internal  ti-ade.  C!oarse  boots  and  shoes  are  made  in 
many  parts  of  our  country;  not  for  particular  persons  who  are  to  wear 
them,  but  as  an  article  of  trade  and  commerce.  Pi'obably  such  is  the 
case  in  Geneva,  where  this  offense  was  committed.  If  journeymen 
bootmakers,  by  extravagant  demands  for  wages  so  enhance  the  price 
of  l)oots  made  in  Geneva^  for  instance,  that  boots  made  elsewhere,  in 
Auburn  for  example,  can  be  sold  cheaper,  is  not  such  an  act  injurious 
to  trade?  It  is  surelv  so  to  the  trade  of  Geneva  in  that  particular  arti- 
cle, and  that  I  apprehend  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  tlie  offense 
within  the  statute,  it  is  important  to  the  best  inteixists  of  society  that 
the  price  of  labor  be  left  to  regulate  itself,  or  rather  be  limited  by  the 
demand  for  it.  Combinations  and  confederacies  to  enhance  or  red^ice 
the  prices  of  labor,  or  of  any  articles  of  trade  or  commerce,  are  injuri- 
ous. They  may  be  oppressive,  by  compelling  the  public  to  give  more 
for  an  article  of  necessity  or  oiF  convenience  than  it  is  worth;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  compelling  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  for  less  tiian 
its  value.  Without  any  officious  and  improper  interference  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  price  of  labor  or  the  wages  of  mechanics  will  be  regulated  by 
the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article  and  the  value  of  that  which 
is  paid  for  it;  but  the  right  does  not  exist  either  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  article  or  the  wages  of  the  mechanic  by  any  forced  and  artificial 
means.  The  man  who  owns  an  article  of  trade  or  commerce  is  not 
obliged  to  sell  it  for  any  particular  price,  nor  is  the  mechanic  obliged 
by  law  to  labor  for  any  particular  price. 

He  may  say  that  he  will  not  make  coarse  boots  for  less  than  f  1  per 
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pair,  but  lie  lias  no  right  to  my  that  no  other  meclianic  aJutll  make  them 
for  less.  The  cloth  merchant  may  say  that  he  will  not  sell  his  goods 
for  less  than  so  much  per  yard,  but  has  no  right  to  say  that  any  other 
merchant  shall  not  sell  for  a  less  price.  If  one  individual  does  not 
possess  such  a  right  over  the  conduct  of  another,  no  number  of  indi- 
viduals can  possess  such  a  right.  All  combinations,  therefore,  to  effect 
such  an  object  are  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individual  particularly 
oi)pre8sed,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  present  case  an  indus- 
trious man  was  driven  out  of  employment  by  the  unlawful  measures 
pui-sued  b}^  the  defendants,  and  an  injury  done  to  the  community  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  productive  labor  and  of  internal  trade.  In 
so  far  as  the  individual  sustains  an  injury,  the  remedy  by  indictment 
is  taken  awa}'  by  our  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  sufferer  is  left  to  his 
action  on  the  case;  but  in  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  in  the 
embarrassment  to  trade  by  the  discouragement  of  industry,  the  defend- 
ants are  liable  to  punishment  by  indictment. 

If  combinations  of  this  description  are  lawful  in  Geneva  thev  are  so 
in  every  other  place.  If  the  bootmakei's  may  say  the  boots  slhall  not 
be  made  for  less  than  $1  per  pair,  it  is  optional  with  them  to  sa}^  that 
$10  or  even  $50  shall  be  paid,  and  no  man  can  wear  a  pair  of  boots 
without  giving  such  price  as  the  journeymen  bootmakers  may  choose 
to  require.  This,  I  apprehend,  would  be  a  monopoly  of  the  most 
odious  kind.  The  journeymen  mechanics  might,  by  fixing  their  own 
wages,  regulate  the  prices  of  all  manufactured  articles,  and  the  com- 
munity be  enormously  taxed.  Should  the  journeymen  bakers  refuse 
to  work,  unless  for  enormous  wages,  which  the  master  bakers  could 
not  afford  to  pay,  and  should  they  compel  all  the  journeymen  in  the 
citjT  to  stop  work,  the  whole  population  must  be  without  bread.  So 
of  journeymen  tailors  or  mechanics  of  any  description.  Such  com- 
bination would  be  productive  of  derangement  and  confusion,  which 
certainlv  must  be  considered  "injurious  to  trade."  Such  consequences 
would  follow  were  such  combinations  universal.  It  is  true  that  no 
great  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  on  account  of  the  impi-acticability 
of  such  universal  combinations. 

But  if  universally  or  even  generally  entered  into  they  would  bo 

f)rejudicial  to  trade  and  to  the  public;  they  are  wrong  in  each  particu- 
ar  case.  The  truth  is,  that  industry  requires  no  such  means  to  sup- 
port it;  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  If  the  defendants  can  not 
make  coarse  boots  for  less  than  $1  per  pair,  let  them  refuse  to  do  so; 
but  let  them  not  directly  or  indirectly  undei*take  to  say  that  others 
shall  not  do  the  work  for  a  less  price.  It  may  be  that  Pennock,  from 
greater  industry  or  greater  skill,  made  more  profit  by  making  boots 
at  75  cents  per  pair  than  the  defendants  at  a  dollar.  He  had  a  right 
to  work  for  what  he  pleased.  His  employer  had  a  right  to  employ 
him  for  such  price  as  tney  could  agree  upon.  The  interference  of  the 
defendants  was  unlawful;  its  tendencjMs  not  to  individual  oppression, 
but  to  public  inconvenience  and  embarrassment. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  offense  is  indictable,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  genei-al  sessions  of  Ontario  County  should  be  reversed,  and  that 
a  venire  de  novo  should  issue. 

Following  the  decision  in  the  above  case  the  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner of  New  York  City  punished,  in  1836,  twenty -one  journeymen 
tailors  for  striking  for  higher  wages  and  preventing  others  by  ''  threats 
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and  promises  and  various  methods"  from  working  except  for  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  tailors'  union.  (Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
New  Jersey,  1885,  pp.  274,  275.) 

Judge  Edwards  in  his  charge  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  jury 
that  the  case  was  not  to  be  considered  a  ''mere  struggle  between 
master  and  journeymen."  It  was  one  on  which  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  community  depended.  "Let  these  societies  only  arise  from 
time  to  time,"  he  said,  "  and  they  will  at  last  extend  to  every  trade  in 
the  city,  and  there  will  be  as  many  governments  as  there  are  societies. 
There  was,"  he  continued,  ''no  necessity  for  such  societies.  Com- 
binations were  not  necessary  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of 
mechanics  or  any  other  class.  They  were  of  foreign  origin,  not  in 
harmony  with  our  institutions  or  the  character  of  the  people."  He 
believed  they  were  mainly  upheld  by  foreigners.  The  jury  agi-eed 
with  the  court  and  the  defendants  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines  ranging 
from  $150  for  the  president  of  the  union  to  $100. 

The  case  of  The  Master  Stevedores'  Association  v,  Walsh  (2  Daly, 
1),  decided  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  in  1867,  is  a  valuable  one  in  that  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  did 
not  follow  the  decision  in  People  v,  Fisher  (see  ante^  p.  914).  The 
decision  was  to  the  following  effect: 

The  by-laws  or  pledge  of  an  incorporated  association  of  master 
workmen,  subscribed  bjr  the  defendant,  provided  that  any  member  of 
the  association  found  guilty  by  its  committee  of  working  for  less  prices 
than  those  fixed  by  the  association,  should  forfeit  to  it  25  per  cent  of 
the  price  fixed  for  the  same  work,  the  penalty  to  be  collected  in  the 
name  of  the  association  by  process  of  law;  Ileld^  on  demurrer  to  the 
complaint,  in  an  action  by  the  association  to  collect  such  a  penalt}-— 

1.  That  such  an  association  was  not  an  unlawful  combination  to 
commit  any  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section  [Penal  Code,  sec.  168]. 

2.  That  such  a  by-law  or  pledge  was  not  unlawful  as  made  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

3.  That  the  by-law,  being  one  which  the  association  had  power  to 
make,  it  had  also  the  power  to  attach  to  its  violation  a  penalty,  and  an 
action  might  be  maintained  for  its  recovery. 

4.  That  it  is  not  unlawful  for  any  number  of  journeymen  or  master 
workmen  to  agree  on  the  one  part  that  they  will  not  work  below  cer- 
tain rates,  or  on  the  other  that  the}^  will  not  pay  above  certain  prices; 
but  any  association  or  combination  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  jour- 
neymen or  employers  to  conform  to  any  rule,  regulation,  or  agreement 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages  to  which  they  are  not  parties,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  penalties,  by  agreeing  to  quit  the  service  of  any  employer  who 
employs  journeymen  below  certain  rates,  unless  the  journeyman  pays 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  combination,  or  by  menaces,  threats,  intim- 
idations, violence,  or  other  unlawful  means,  is  a  conspiracy  for  which 
the  parties  entering  into  it  may  be  indicted. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Judge  Daly  reviewed  the  grounds  upon 
vrhich  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Fisher  was  decided,  and,  while  hold- 
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ing  that  that  case  was  correctly  determined,  he  objected  that  some  of 
the  propositions  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Savage  are  not  tenable,  and — 

That  there  is  an  omission  throughout,  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  entirely  lawful  for  either  journeymen  or  master  workmen  to  do  in 
their  collective  capacity,  upon  the  subject  of  wages  and  those  unlawful 
combinations  where  the  object  is  to  control  the  rate  of  wages  by  the 
use  of  coercive  measures. 

Judge  Daly  further  remarks  that — 

It  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  a  rule  of  common  law  that  any  mutual 
agreement  among  journeymen  for  the  puipose  of  raising  their  wages 
is  an  indictable  onense,  or  that  they  are  guilty  of  conspiracy  if  by  pre- 
concert and  arrangement  they  refuse  to  work  unless  they  receive  an 
advance  of  wages. 

In  1870  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  which  in  effect  over- 
turned the  decision  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Fisher  (see  ante^  p.  914). 
The  supreme  court  confirmed  this  in  the  case  of  Johnston  Harvester 
Company  v.  Meinhardt  (9  Abbott's  New  Cases,  393),  and  the  syllabus 
of  its  opinion  in  that  case,  delivered  in  1880,  reads  as  follows: 

Ileld^  that  the  case  of  People  v.  Fisher  (14  Wendell,  9)  can  no 
longer  be  deemed  the  law  of  the  State  since  the  passage  of  chapter  17, 
acts  of  1870  [sec.  170  of  the  Penal  Code;  Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes 
and  Codes,  1896,  p.  688,  sec.  3,  Heepost^p.  1017],  for  the  persons  there 
indicted  seem  to  have  been  guilty  only  of  peaceable  cooperation  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  rate  of  wages.  An  injunction  should  not 
oe  granted  against  a  confederation  of  persons  whose  object  is  to  entice 
away  workmen  from  their  employer's  employ,  in  the  absence  of  any 
sufficient  evidence  that  violence,  force,  intimidation,  or  coercion  is 
intended  against  such  workmen.  The  remedy  is  an  action  for 
damages. 

A  case  decided  by  the  trial  term  of  the  New  York  City  court  in 
1884,  Zeiger  v.  Nolan  (1  City  Court  Supplement,  54),  defines  the  right 
of  workmen  to  meet  and  discuss  grievances,  to  strike  and  to  persuade 
others  to  quit  work,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following  synopsis  of  its 
opinion: 

Any  orderly  body  of  men  have  the  legal  right  to  meet  and  discuss 
any  question  concerning  their  social  or  pecuniary  welfare  and  take  any 
action  in  respect  thereto  which  they  deem  beneficial,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  involve  or  tend  to  create  a  breach  of  the  peace.  A  workman  has 
a  legal  right  to  decline  to  work  for  his  employer  unless  the  wages 
demanded  are  paid,  and  he  has  a  right  to  accost  others  in  the  street 
or  elsewhere  and  invite  them  to  follow  his  example  or  join  his  union. 
But  if  these  rights  are  enforced  in  an  illegal  manner,  eiUier  alone  or  in 
company  with  others,  by  the  use  of  threats  or  violence,  a  police  officer 
is  justified  in  arresting  the  party  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
is  not  liable  for  an  assault  and  battery. 

The  decision  by  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  New  York  County, 
in  1886,  in  the  cade  of  People  v.  Lenhardt  (4  N.  Y.  Criminal  Reports, 
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317),  in  which  the  sufficiency  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  was 
determined,  is  of  interest,  and  its  import  is  as  follows: 

An  indictment  charging  conspiracy  and  coercion  brought  under 
section  168  [of  the  Penal  Code;  Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes, 
1896,  p.  587,  sec.  1,  see  po%t^  p.  1017],  subdivision  5,  and  section  653, 
subdivisions  1  and  3,  [of  the  Penal  Code;  Birdseye's  Revised 
Statutes  and  Codes,  1896,  p.  46^,  sec.  1,  see  po%t^  p.  1017],  contained 
the  following  counts  in  substance:  That  certain  parties  conspired^ 
etc.,  by  force,  threats  and  intimidation  to  prevent  and  hinder  a  certain 
fii-m  from  exercising  its  lawful  trade  and  calling;  that  in  pursuance  of 
said  conspiracy  attempted,  and  endeavored  bv  threats,  threatening 
notices,  etc.,  to  intimidate  cei*tain  servants  of  the  firm  and  to  induce 
and  constrain  them  against  their  own  free  will  and  good  judgment  to 
quit  their  said  employment,  and  to  refuse  to  do  and  perform  the  work, 
labor  and  duties  thereof;  that  in  further  pursuance,  etc.,  they  did 
assault,  beat  and  wound  divers  of  said  servants,  etc.,  with  intent  to 
intimidate  them  and  coerce  and  constrain  them  to  quit  their  employ- 
ment, etc.;  that  by  force,  threats, etc., they  attempted  to  coerce  and 
constrain  the  firm  to  dismiss  and  cease  to  employ  said  servants,  etc.; 
that  by  watching  and  besetting  the  shop,  by  distributing  handbills  and 
printed  circulars,  by  disorderly  conduct,  breaches  of  the  peace,  etc., 
they  attempted  to  intimidate  persons  who  desired  to  trade  m  the  shop 
from  so  doing,  etc.  Held^  on  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  that  the  acts 
comi)lained  of  constitute  the  crimes  of  conspiracy  and  coercion  as 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  these  acts,  if  established  by  the  e\ddence 
to  be  given  on  the  trial,  are  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction. 

Two  cases  arising  out  of  strikes  were  decided  by  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  of  New  York  County  in  1886,  in  which  interesting  ques- 
tions arose  concerning  extortion,  conspiracy,  intimidation,  and  boy- 
cotting. The  following  are  synopses  of  the  charges  of  the  court  to  the 
juries  in  these  trials: 

It  is  against  the  criminal  law  for  a  number  of  men  to  band  together 
for  the  purpose,  through  the  power  of  combination,  of  injuring  the 
business  of  another,  by  parading  up  and  down  before  his  door,  by 
placarding  themselves  with  the  word  '*  boycott,"  b^  advising  the  pass- 
ers-by not  to  patronize  the  establishment,  by  distributing  printed 
circulars  tilled  with  accusation  and  justifying  the  so-called  ^*  boycott^'' 
and  by  other  devices  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to  keep 
away  rrom  the  alleged  wrongdoer,  provided  the  persons  so  engaged 
use  force,  threats  or  intimidation.  To  constitute  intimidation,  it  is 
not  necessarj^  that  there  should  be  any  overt  act  of  violence,  or  any 
direct  threat  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  enough  if  the  attitude  of  thoii? 
engaged  in  the  overt  act  is  intimidating;  and  tnis  may  be  shown  by  their 
numbers,  their  methods,  their  placards,  their  circulars,  and  their  devices. 
If  the  attitude,  conduct,  and  method  of  these  men  is  such  as  to  deter 
any  of  complainant's  customers,  even  the  most  weak  and  timid,  from 
entering  his  place  of  business,  or  to  inspire  any  part  of  the  general 
public  with  the  sense  of  danger  in  ignoring  their  appeals,  there  is 
intimidation  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.  The  procuring  of 
money  from  another,  with  his  consent,  obtained  by  fear  induced  by  a 
threat  to  do  or  continue  an  unlawful  injury  to  his  property,  e.  g.,'  to 
continue  a  *' boycott"  as  above  described,  constitutes  the  crime  of 
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extortion  under  sections  552  and  553,  Penal  Code.      Every  person 
present  at  the  time  the  money,  or  the  agreement  under  which  it  was 
paid,  was  obtained  by  extortion,  and  who  aided  and  abetted  in  the  acts 
of  extortion,  either  by  personal  particii)ation  or  by  silently  acquiescing 
in  the  threats  of  his  associates,  speaking  in  their  joint  benalf ,  is  liable 
as  a  principal.     One  who  participates  in  the  acts  of  extortion,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  money  was  paid,  is  liable  as  a  principal,  though 
not  present  when  the  money  or  check  was  actually  received.     It  is  of 
no  consequence  as  affecting  the  crime  what  is  done  with  money  so 
extorted,  whether  personally  shared  by  defendants  or  used  to  pay 
expenses  of  the  "boycott."     (Court  of  Over  and  Terminer  of  New 
York  County,  1880,  People  t\  Wilzig,  4  N.^^Y.  Criminal  Reports,  403.) 
Where  a  number  of  men  combine  together  to  injure,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling,  by  congregating  near  the 
doors  of  a  person  to  be  injured,  by  printing  circulars  descriptive  of  the 
supposed  grievances,  and  by  distributing  the  same  near  and  about  his 
doors  to  the  customers  and  passers-by,  and  the  effect  of  such  overt  acts 
is  to  intimidate  and  thereby  warn  off  his  customers  and  the  general 
public  who  might  otherwise  patronize  him,  and  to  intimidate  such 
person  himself,  those  who  so  conspire  and  participate  in  the  overt  acts, 
are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  under  subaivision  5  of  this  sec- 
tion [168  of  the  Penal  Code;  Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes, 
1896,  p.  587^  sec.  1,  see  post,  p.  10171.     The  jury  may  consider,  upon  the 
question  of  intimidation,  the  fact  tnat  the  distribution  of  these  circu- 
lars  was   not  an  isolated  act,  but  was  repeated  three  days  in  suc- 
cession, each  day  with  an  increased  number  of  distributors,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  on  the  last  day.     The  jurj^  may  also  consider  the  char- 
acter of  these  circulars  and  the  language  used  in  them,  and  may  see 
whether  they  contain  appeals  to  passion,  or  are  otherwise  inflammatory 
in  their  character.    They  may  also  take  into  account  testimony,  that,  on 
the  night  before  the  commencement  of  the  overt  acts,  the  accused  par- 
ties went  to  the  complainant's  place  of  business,  whore  a  dispute  took 
place  and  threats  were  made  and  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the 
ac<:!Ui*ed;  and  the  jury  may  consider  the  distribution  of  the  circulars  in 
the  light  of  what  then  and  there  occurred.     The  mere  fact  that  no  vio- 
lence was  used  in  the  street  is  not  conclusive;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  have  been  a  dii*ect  threat.     If  the  jury  believes  that  the 
attitude  actually  presented  by  the  distributors  of  the  circulars  was  one 
of  intimidation,  either  to  the  passers-by  or  to  the  complainant  (the  pro- 
prietor of  the  business),  considering  all  the  circumstances,  then  all 
who  participated,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '' intimidation,"  as  used  in  this  section.     (Couii,  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  of  New  York  County,  1886,  People  v.  Kostka,  tt  N.  Y. 
Criminal  Reports,  429.) 

The  present  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy  as  limited  by 
statutfe  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  well  shown  by  an  opinion  deliv- 
ered in  1887  by  Judge  Barrett,  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  People  ex.  rel.,  Gill  v.  Smith  (5 
N.  Y.  Criminal  Reports,  509),  in  which  he  held  that: 

Peaceable  withdrawal  from  employmentj  commonly  called  a  strike, 
however  extensive,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  an  advance  in  the  rate 
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of  wages,  or  maintaining  such  rate,  is  not  an  offense  against  the  pro- 
visions of  these  sections.  Where  there  is  no  relation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, between  the  rate  of  wages  and  a  strike,  the  combination  which 
brings  the  latter  about  for  unlawful  puiposes,  is  a  criminal  conspiracr 
'under  these  sections.  The  unlawful  puipose  of  a  strike  may  be  en- 
denced  by  force,  thi'eats  or  intimidation  to  prevent  another  from 
exercising  a  lawful  tmde  or  calling.  Section  170  of  the  Penal  Code 
does  not  authorize  a  combination  of  individuals  to  compel,  bv  means 
condemned  in  section  168  of  that  code,  workingmen  to  join  tte  coop- 
erating forces,  or  to  punish  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  inimical 
thereto. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge  the  following  is  taken: 

The  result  of  mv  examination  of  these  papera  is  that  a  prima  facie 
€ase  has  been  maae  out  sufficient  to  put  the  relatoi*s  upon  trial,  or 
rather  to  justify  the  submission  of  the  facts  to  the  grand  jury.  The 
difficulty  with  the  positions  taken  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  rela- 
tors is  that  here  there  was  no  question  with  regard  either  to  ad\Tinc- 
ing  or  maintaining  the  rate  of  wages.  The  law,  as  expressed'  in  the 
present  statute  [Penal  Code,  sec.  170;  Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and 
Codes,  1896,  p.  588,  sec.  3,  see  poat^  p.  1017],  permits  orderly  and  peace- 
able cooperation  to  effect  these  ends,  and  undoubtedly,  as  an  incident  to 
this  authorized  cooperation,  that  is,  to  render  it  effective,  a  resort  to  all 
lawful  means  of  enforcement.  Upon  this  head  the  exhaustive  opinions 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  m  Massachusetts  [Commonwealth  r. 
Hunt,  4  Metcalf,  111,  see  ante^  p.  888],  and  Chief  Justice  Daly  in 
this  State  [Stevedores  r.  Walsh,  2  Daly,  1,  see  ante^  p.  920],  are 
cleiir  and  conclusive.  Peaceable  withdrawal  from  employment,  com- 
monly called  a  ''strike,"  however  extensive,  is  plainly  such  an  inci- 
dent. Violence,  of  course,  is  not,  nor  is  a  threat  of  violence,  whether 
direct  or  as  implied  in  a  disorderly  and  turbulent  strike.  It  is  true 
that  an  absolute  scale  of  wages  can  not  be  effectively  maintained  so 
long  as  persons  outside  of  the  combination  work  for  less  than  the  fixed 
rate;  yet  such  pei*sons  have  a  perfect  right  to  so  work,  and  are  entitled 
to  protection  against  lawlessness,  that  is,  to  protection  not  against  the 
peaceable  strike  but  against  violence  or  threats  of  violence,  airect  or, 
as  above  suggested,  in  the  form  of  a  disorderly  and  turbulent  strike. 

Where,  however,  there  is  no  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  between 
wages  and  strike,  the  combination  which  brings  the  latter  about  for 
unlawful  purposes  is  a  criminal  conspiracy.  The  strike  then  involves 
a  ''diminishing  of  the  quantity  of  productive  labor,"  which,  as  was  said 
by  Savage,  C.  J.,  in  The  People  -v.  Fisher  [14  Wend.,  18,  see  anU.  p. 
914],  is  "an  injury  to  the  community  and  an  act  injurious  to  trade.^ 
The  judgment  m  that  case,  upon  this  head,  is  not  affected  by  the  later 
statute;  nor  is  it  questioned  by  the  cases  already  referrea  to.  The 
unlawful  purpose  may  also  be  evidenced  by  force,  threats,  or  intimi- 
dation to  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling 
[Penal  Code,  sec.  168,  sub.  5;  Birdseye's  Ke vised  Statutes  and  Codes, 
1896,  p.  587,  sec.  1,  see  post^  p.  1017].  This  last  provision  was  not  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  when  The  People  v,  Fisher  was  decided.  Conse- 
quently the  criminal  conspiracy  doctrine  there  discussed  had  reference 
solely  to  acts  claimed  to  be  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce.  Here, 
however,  the  complaint  covers  both  grounds,  namely:  Acts  pi'eventive 
of  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling  (sub.  6)  and  acts  productive  of 
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''injury  to  trade  or  commerce"  (sub.  6).  It  is  contended  that  both 
these  subdivisions  of  section  168  are  limited  by  section  170;  and  this 
is  clearly  so;  but  such  limitation  only  goes  to  the  extent  of  legalizing 
the  peaceable  and  orderly  strike  when  resorted  to  in  good  faith  for  the 
authorized  purposes.  Sections  168  and  170,  as  thus  construed,  are 
entirely  harmonious.  That  which  is  lawful  under  section  170  can  not, 
of  course,  be  unlawful  under  section  168.  In  other  words,  what  is 
permitted  by  section  170  can  not  be  a  conspiracy  to  commit  an  act 
injurious  to  titide  or  commerce;  nor  can  it  amount  to  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling  by  force, 
threats,  or  intimidation.  But  what  is  not  permitted  by  section  170 
may  constitute  a  conspiracy  and  be  punishable  under  subdivisions  5 
ana  6  of  section  168.  I  can  not  therefore  assent  to  the  doctrine  that 
section  170  authorizes  a  combination  of  individuals  to  compel  by  means 
condemned  \n  section  168  all  workingmen  to  join  the  cooperative  forces 
or  to  punish  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  inimical  thereto. 

This  section  (170)  is  a  weapon  in  aid  not  of  compulsory  organization, 
but  of  voluntary  cooperation.  The  construction  contended  for  by  the 
relators  would  make  the  labor  organizations,  rather  than  the  courts, 
the  sole  judges  of  whether  their  acts  have  any  relation  to  or  bearing 
upon  the  advancement  of  wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.  It 
would  enable  such  organizations  to  use  the  wage  questipn,  however 
remote  or  even  imaginary,  as  a  mere  pretense  to  cloaK  designs  entirely 
foreign  thereto.  Such  was  not  the  legislative  intent  evinced  in  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  statute.  The  latter  should  be  liberally 
inteiTpreted  to  give  due  effect  to  its  beneficent  j)urposes,  but  it  should 
not,  by  an  unreasonable  or  strained  construction,  be  turned  from  a 
measure  of  protection  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  The  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  magistrate  tend  to  show  a  deliberate  purpose  to  impover- 
ish and  crush  a  citizen  for  no  reason  connected  in  the  slightest  aegree 
with  the  advancement  of  wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.  In 
execution  of  that  purpose  they  also  tend  to  show  acts  injurious  to  trade 
and  acts  preventive  (by  threats)  of  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling. 

Such  facts  should  certainly  be  submitted  to  the  grand  jury.  It 
follows  that  the  relators  were  properly  committed,  and  that  the  writs 
should  be  dismissed  and  relators  remanded. 

The  action  in  the  above  case  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  couii;  in 
1888  in  People  ex  rel.  Gill  v.  Walsh  (6  N.  Y.  Criminal  Reports,  292), 
and  it  was  held:  ''That  a  combination  by  workmen  to  drive  out  and 
prevent  from  working  in  a  ceilain  district  an  objectionable  person  is  a 
criminal  conspiracy  under  sections  168  and  170  of  the  Penal  Code" 
(Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes,  1896,  pp.  587,  588,  sees.  1  and 
3,  see  posty  p.  1017).  Subsequently,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State,  a  decision  was  rendered  affinning  the  decisions 
of  the.lower  courts.  This  decision  was  rendered  in  1888  in  the  case  of 
People  ex  rel.  Gill  v.  Walsh  (100  N.  Y.,  633),  but  no  opinion  was 
delivered  in  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  Rogers  v,  Evarts  (17  N.  Y.  Supplement,  264),  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York  in  1891  rendered  a  decision  as  to  the  effect 
of  section  170  of  the  Penal  Code  (Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and 
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Codes,  1890,  p.  588,  sec.  3,  see  post,  p.  1017)  upon  the  rights  of  the 
employer  and  the  employees  in  the  case  of  a  strike.  The  opinion  of 
the  court  contains  the  following: 

This  section  does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  employer  to  maintain  an 
action  to  restrain  handicraftsmen,  combining  for  tne  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  advance  in  wages,  from  pei'suading  his  employees  to  leave  his 
service.  An  injunction  will  not  lie  to  restrain  handicraftsmen  from 
combining,  and  peaceably  and  without  intimidation  persuading  their 
fellow- workmen  to  leave  the  service  of  their  employers,  in  order  to 
compel  an  advance  in  wages,  on  the  ground  that  such  persuasion  invadci^ 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  employer  to  prosecute  his  business  free 
from  unlawful  obstruction.  A  boay  of  handicraftsmen,  combining  for 
the  purpose  of  peaceably  and  without  intimidation  persuading  their 
fellow-craftsmen  to  leave  their  employment  in  order  to  obtain  an 
advance  in  wages,  may  lawfully  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who  leave, 
and  post  in  their  place  of  assembly  the  names  of  such  persons  as  have 
contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  those  who  have  surrendered 
their  wages. 

In  1893  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Hughes  (137 
N.  Y.,  29),  held  that  the  head  of  a  labor  organization  who  demanded 
and  received  money  as  the  price  of  abandoning  a  boycott  was  properly 
convicted.     The  syllabus  of  its  opinion  in  the  case  is  as  follows: 

An  indictment  for  extortion  charged,  and  the  evidence  on  trial  showed 
that  defendant,  as  the  head  of  a  labor  organization,  with  branches 
thro'ughout  the  country,  threatened  to  and  did  put  into  operation  a 
scheme  termed  a  '•  boycott,"  for  lessening  and  damaging  the  Ixisiness 
of  a  firm  of  manufacturers  because  they  failed  to  obey  his  commands  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  apprentices  they  should  employ,  and  when 
they  submitted  to  his  dictation,  demanded  and  receivea  money  as  the 
price  of  abandoning  the  scheme  and  ending  the  mischief.  Ileld^  that 
the  defendant  was  properly  convicted  of  the  crime  charged. 

The  case  of  Curran  ^^  Galen  et  al.  (2  N.  Y.  Miscellaneous  Reports, 
633),  which  was  an  action  for  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  nonunion  work- 
man from  retaining  employment,  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  in 
1893.     In  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  following  is  found: 

In  an  action  for  conspiracy  it  appeared  that  the  defendants  repre- 
sented certain  labor  organizations  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  that 
plaintiff  was  in  the  employ  of  a  brewing  company  which  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ale  Brewers'  Association  of  that  city.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  latter  and  the  local  assembly,  of  which  defendant 
Galen  was  president,  that  no  brewery  belonging  to  the  association  was 
to  employ  any  person  not  a  member  of  defendants'  organization  nor 
to  retain  in  its  employ  any  person  who  declined  to  join  said  organiza- 
tion. Plaintiff  was  not  a  member  of  the  local  assembly,  and  upon 
bein^  solicited  to  join  the  same  declined.  Defendants  thereupon 
notihed  his  employers  of  the  fact  and  he  was  dischai-ged  from  their 
employ.     Held^  tnat  the  means  employed  by  the  defenoants  to  accom- 

fJish  the  objects  of  their  organization  not  only  contravened  one  of  the 
undamental  principles  of  our  free  institutions,  by  making  plaintiifs 
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refusal  to  join  their  organization  a  jjretext  for  interferinj^  with  his 
personal  liberty  by  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  labor,  but  it  likewise 
violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  this  section.  [Penal  Code,  sec. 
171a;  Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes,  1896,  p.  588,  sec.  6,  pro- 
hibiting the  coercion  of  employees  as  to  joining  or  not  joining  labor 
organizations.] 

The  right  of  a  combination  of  manufacturers  to  institute  a  lockout 
was  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  189^1:  in  the  case  of 
Sinsheimer,  et  al.,  respondents,  v.  The  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America  et  al.  (77  Hun.,  215),  in  the  following  terms: 

There  is  no  law  which  prevents  combinations  of  individuals,  either 
for  the  assei-tion  of  rights  or  protection  against  wrongs,  as  long  as  the 
acts  of  such  associations  do  not  infringe  upon  the  provisions  of  law. 
A  combination  of  manufacturers  has  the  right  to  lock  out  all  operatives 
connected  with  an  association  of  employees,  because  of  demands 
which  it  considers  unjust  made  by  such  association  of  employees  upon 
a  member  of  the  combination  of  manufacturers,  and  sucn  association 
of  employees  has  an  equal  right  to  endeavor  to  persuade  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  members  of  the  manufacturers' 
combination  to  discontinue  their  trade. 

The  coui-t  of  appeals  denied  an  injunction  against  striking  employees 
in  189^  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Everett  (39  Northeastern  Reporter, 
72)  for  reasons  as  follows: 

An  emplover  is  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  against  striking  em- 
ployees for  inducing  others,  by  entreaty  and  persuasion,  to  leave  his 
employment,  where  no  intimidation  is  used,  A  final  injunction  against 
striking  employees  for  conspiring  to  entice  others  to  leave  the  employ- 
ment is  properly  refused  wnere,  before  the  trial,  the  strike  had  long 
ceased. 

OHIO. 

The  superior  court  of  Cincinnati  in  1887  defined  the  right  of  a  com 
bination  of  workmen,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  increase 
of  wages,  to  perform  certain  acts  during  the  progress  of  a  strike,  in 
the  case  of  Perkins  v.  Rogg  (28  Weekly  Law  Bulletin,  32).     The  deci- 
sion of  the  court  was,  in  effect,  as  follows: 

The  system  of  striking  workman  of  sending  a  committee  to  the 
neighborhood  of  each  factory  where  the  strike  is  on  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  such  factories  and  their 
addresses  is  not  necessarily  unlawful.  A  combination  of  workmen  to 
secure  increased  wages  by  agreeing  that  no  one  of  them  shall  work  for 
their  employer  until  he  shall  agree  to  pay  the  increased  wages  is  legal. 
An  injunction  will  not  lie  against  all  the  members  of  a  labor  union 
because  certain  members  thereof,  during  a  strike,  drove  off  certain 
workmen  from  the  service  of  their  employers,  by  means  of  threats, 
intimidation,  and  coercion.  While  the  law  permits  striking  workmen 
to  persuade  or  induce  other  workmen  to  cease  labor  and  join  the  strik- 
ers in  their  demand  for  higher  wages,  such  strikers  have  no  right  to 
interfere  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  coercion  with  the  free  will  of 
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such  other  workmen.  A  court  of  equity  has  power  to  enjoin  striking 
workmen  from  the  repeated  interference  with  their  employer's  busi- 
ness by  the  commission  of  acts  which  naturally  result  in  driving^  away 
other  workmen. 

The  case  of  William  Mattison  v.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  C!ompany,  heard  before  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Lucas  C!ounty,  Ohio,  involved  the  right  of  a  discharged  employee, 
who  had  been  blacklisted  by  his  former  employer,  to  recover  pecuniary 
damages  for  the  injury  suffered  by  him  by  reason  of  the  blacklisting. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  Mattison  had 
been  employed  by  the  railway  company  as  a  conductor,  at  wages  of 
$120  per  month,  and  he  declared  in  his  petition  that,  having  been 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  other  workmen,  he  made  obje<;tion  to 
certain  rules  adopted  by  the  defendant  company  and  "by  all  other 
trunk-line  i-ailroads  in  the  United  States,"  designated  as  "blacklist 
rules."  Shortly  after  having  made  such  objection  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  company,  "without  cause  or  provocation,"  and 
the  company  thereupon,  conspiring  with  other  milroad  companies  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  securing  employment  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion, caused  the  said  blacklist  rules  to  be  enforced  against  him,  thus 
preventing  him  from  obtaining  such  employment.  He  was  compelled 
to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  secured  employment  as  a  policeman,  but 
as  such  had  only  been  able  to  earn  $720  per  year,  instead  of  $1,440  per 
year  which  he  had  received  as  a  railroad  conductor. 

The  company  demurred  to  Mattison's  complaint,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  blacklist,  resulting  in  injury  to  an  innocent 
discharged  employee,  is  a  wrong  for  which  such  employee  can  obtain 
financial  redress. 

Judge  Pratt,  on  September  25, 1895,  sustained  the  right  of  Mattison 
to  sue  the  company  for  damages.  The  report  of  the  case,  furnished  the 
Department  of  Labor  by  the  official  stenographer  of  the  court,  shows 
the  substance  of  the  opinion  to  be  as  follows: 

The  emploj^ce's  right  to  employment  is  eaually  sacred  with  the  ri^i 
of  the  employer  to  employ  him;  it  is  not  only  a  serious  right,  affecting 
a  man's  life,  but  you  may  say  that  it  is  his  life.  The  laboring  man's 
employment  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  between  him  and  starvation, 
or  what  is  little  less  than  starvation — pauperism — ^and  it  is  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  for  the  public  good  that  tne  right  of  a  man  to  his  o^n 
emploj^ment,  in  any  honest  work  which  he  may  seek,  should  not  be 
interfered  with  or  violated. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  right  of  a  company, 
or  of  a  man,  to  judge  hitnself  who  he  will  have  to  work  for  him;  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  refuses  to  let  a  man  work  for  him 
because  he  is  incompetent  or  because  he  dislikes  him.  He  has  a  right 
to  seek  his  own  employees,  but,  as  is  frequently  said,  one  man^s  right 
ends  where  another  man's  commences,  and  the  right  of  the  employer 
to  discharge  ends  with  his  own  employment,  and  he  must  not  trench 
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upon  the  right  of  the  employee  to  seek  other  employment  by  which 
he  may  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  the  largest  liberty  to  seek  employment  should  be  before  every 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  employment  or  whatever  may  be  his  business, 
trade,  or  occupjation.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  encoui-age 
men  in  becoming  proficient  in  their  employment.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  public  policy  that  a  railroad  company  should  have  the  right 
to  employ  such  men  as  it  sees  fit  and  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  compe- 
tency of  its  employees.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  public  mterest  that  a  man  who  is  skilled  and  who  has  become 
proficient  in  his  employment  should  be  able  to  find  employment,  if  not 
with  one  railroad,  with  another  railroad,  or  some  other  railroad — at 
least  that  the  field  should  be  open  to  him,  that  he  should  have  that 
right;  and  while  a  milroad  company  may  discharge  its  men  and  not 
employ  them  themselves,  they  trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  employees 
whenever  they,  by  one  deed  or  another,  seek  to  prevent  their  employees 
from  getting  employment  of  other  railroad  companies,  or  combine  or 
conspire  in  anv  way  to  prevent  it,  as  is  charged  in  this  petition,  and 
the  matters  alleged  in  tne  petition  are,  on  demurrer,  to  be  taken  as 
confessed. 

Of  course  there  may  be  an  injury  that  is  not  a  legal  injury  resulting 
from  a  company  discharging  one  of  its  employees,  and  so  long  as  they 
simply  discharge  him  their  right  to  make  the  discharge  should  not  be 
(questioned;  but  if  they  make  a  combination,  as  is  charged  in  this  peti- 
tion, with  other  companies  that  they  shall  not  employ  him,  then  it 
seems  to  me  they  go  beyond  their  legal  right. 

The  matters  alleged  here  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant,  and  the  demurrer  will  therefore  be  overruled. 

OREGON. 

Section  1893  of  the  criminal  code  of  this  State  {seepost^  p.  1021)  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  intimidation,  etc.,  was  construed  by  the  State 
supreme  court  in  i894  in  the  case  of  the  Longshore  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Company  v.  Howell  et  al.  (38  Pacific  Reporter,  547).  This  case 
arose  out  of  a  strike  and  a  consequent  conspiracy  to  boycott,  an  appli- 
cation having  been  made  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  digest  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  court,  and  shows 
the  decision  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  therefor: 

It  is  lawful  for  a  trades  union  to  adopt  a  scale  of  wages  for  which  its 
members  may  work,  and  apportion  apprentices  among  employei-s  of  its 
members  according  to  the  number  of  workmen  they  employ.  Ti'ades. 
unions  must  depend  for  their  membership  upon  the  free  choice  of  each 
member.  A  strike  is  not  illegal  per  se.  Where  a  trades  union  seeks 
by  fair  means  to  compel  an  employer  of  its  members  to  observe  one  of 
lU  lawful  rules  it  can  not  be  restrained  therefrom  upon  the  ground 
that  its  object  in  enforcing  the  rule  is  to  create  a  monopoly  of  labor  in 
that  particular  trade.  Section  1893  of  Hill's  Annotatea  Laws  does  not 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  trades  union,  by  resolution  or  order  of  its  exec- 
utive committee,  to  require  its  raembei*8,  under  pain  of  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  the  union,  to  quit  a  person's  employ  because  of  his. 
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violation  of  a  lawful  rule  of  the  union.  A  conspiracy  to  injure  or 
destroy  a  person's  business  or  property  is  wrongful  per  se,  although  not 
indictable  under  this  statute.  Where  persons  conspire  to  injure  or 
destroy  another's  business  or  property,  and  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
injury  is  threatened  and  imminent  and  will  be  irreparable,  injunction 
will  lie  to  restrain  the  conspirators.  An  injunction  will  not  be  granted 
unless  it  appears  that  great  and  lasting  injury  is  about  to  be  done  br 
an  illegal  act.  Allegations  by  plaintinthat  the  members  of  the  defend- 
ant trades  union  conspired  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  the  union's  dic- 
tation upon  pain  of  being  boycotted  in  business;  that  the  union's 
executive  committee  entered  plaintiff's  premises  without  license  and 
ordered  his  employees  to  strike,  and  that  subsequently  the  union 
ordered  another  strike,  both  of  which  orders  were  obeyed ;  that  defend- 
ant induced  the  city  council,  with  threats  of  boycott  at  the  polk,  to 
reject  plaintiff's  bid  for  the  city  printing,  although  the  bid  was  the 
lowest  made;  that  defendant  threatened  to  boycott  plaintiff's  custom- 
ers if  they  patronized  him,  on  account  of  which  he  lost  one  customer, 
and  will  lose  another;  and  that  defendant  circulated  the  fact  of  such 
strikes  b\'  posting  notices  thereof  in  numerous  places,  all  to  the  past 
injur}^  and  future  danger  of  plaintiff's  business,  are  not  sufficientlr 
definite  to  justify  the  issuance  of  an  injunction. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

The  earliest  trial  for  conspiracy  of  this  class,  which  has  been  fully 
reported  and  of  which  the  record  is  readily  available,  was  that  of  the 
journeymen  boot  and  shoe  makers  of  Philadelphia,  which  took  place 
in  March,  1806,  before  the  mayor's  court  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
occupying  three  days  in  its  determination,  and  exciting  extraordinary 
local  interest.  This  case,  being  of  great  interest  as  involving  a  doc- 
trine, which  has  been  overturned  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  States  by 
subsequent  decisions  and  legislation,  to  the  effect  that  any  combination 
of  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  is  a  conspiracy,  and  as  such  unlawful, 
even  though  unaccompanied  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  is  given 
below  at  greater  length  than  can  be  given  to  most  of  the  eases  here 
noted. 

The  indictment  included  three  counts,  the  first  of  which  stated  that 
the  defendants  (eight  in  number) — 

being  artificers,  workmen,  and  journeymen  in  the  art  and  occupatioii 
of  a  cordwainer,  and  not  being-  content  to  work  and  labor  in  that  art 
and  occupation  at  the  usual  pnces  and  rates  for  which  they  and  other 
artificers,  woi-kmen,  and  journevmen  in  the  same  art  and  occupatioii 
were  used  and  accustomed  to  work  and  labor;  but  contriving,  and  intend- 
ing unjustly  and  oppressively  to  increase  and  augment  the  prices  and 
rates  usually  paid  and  allowed  to  them  and  other  artificers,  workmen, 
and  journeymen  in  the  said  art  and  occupation,  and  unjustly  to  exact 
and  procure  great  sums  of  money  for  their  work  and  labor  in  the  said 
art  and  occupation,  on  the  1st  aay  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five,  with  force  and  arms,  did 
combine,  conspire,  confederate,  and  unlawfully  agree  together,  at  the 
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city  of  Philadelphia,  aforesaid,  that  they,  ♦  ♦  *  qj.  ^uy  Qf  them 
would  not,  nor  should  work  and  labor,  in  the  said  art  and  occupation, 
but  at  ceilain  large  prices  and  rates  which  they  ♦  ♦  ♦  then  and 
there  insisted  on  being  peAd^for  thei/r  future  work  and  l^bo7*m  the  said 
art  and  occupation,  for  and  upon,  and  in  respect  of,  certain  particular 
sorts  of  work  and  labor  in  the  said  art  and  occupation  .  *    *     *    which 

*  *  *  several  rates  and  prices  ♦  ♦  ♦  wei*e  at  the  time  of  their 
being  so  fixed  and  insisted  on  by  them  *  *  ♦  niore  than  the  seve- 
ral and  respective  prices  and  rates  which  had  been,  and  which  were 
then  used  and  accustomed  to  be  paid  and  allowed  to  them  ♦  ♦  * 
and  other  artificers,  workmen,  and  journeymen  employed  in  the  said 
art  add  occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  for  and  upon  ana  in  respect  of  the 
said  particulars  and  respective  sorts  of  work  and  labor,  for  and  upon 
and  m  respect  of  which  the  same  were  so  respectively  fixed  and  insisted 
on  *  *  *  to  the  damage,  injury,  and  prejudice  of  the  masters 
employing  them  in  the  said  art  and  occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  generally,  and  to  the  great  damage 
and  prejudice  of  others,  artificers  and  journeymen,  in  the  said  art  and 
occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  to  the  evil  example  of  others,  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  coumionwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  count  set  forth  that  the  defendants,  on  the  day  and  at  the 
place  above  named — 

did  combine,  conspire,  confederate,  and   agree  together   that  they 

*  *  *  or  any  of  them  would  not,  nor  should,  and  also  that  they  ♦  ♦  * 
and  each  and  every  of  them  should  and  would  endeavor  to  prevent  by 
threats,  menaces,  and  other  unlawful  means,  other  artificers,  workmen 
and  journeymen,  in  the  said  art  and  occupation,  from  working  and 
lal>oringin  the  said  art  and  occupation,  but  at  certain  large  prices  and 
rates  which  they  *  ♦  *  then  and  there  fixed,  and  insisted  on  being 
paid  for  their  future  work  and  labor  in  said  art  and  occupation,  for 
and  upon  and  in  respect  of  certain  particular  sorts  of  work  and  labor 
in  the  said  art  and  occupation  ♦  *  ♦  which  said  several  rates  and 
prices  ♦  ♦  *  were  more  than  the  several  and  respective  rates  and 
prices  which  had  been,  and  which  were  used  and  accustomed  to  be  paid 
and  allowed  to  them  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  other  artificers,  workmen,  and 
laborers,  employed  in  the  said  art  and  occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  for 
and  upon  and  in  respect  of  the  said  several  and  respective  sorts  of 
labor,  for,  upon,  and  in  respectof  which  the  same  were  so  respectively 
fixed  and  insisted  on    *     *     *    to  the  great  damage,  etc.  . 

The  third  and  last  count  of  the  indictment  recited  that  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  day  and  at  the  place  aforesaid — 

unlawfully,  perniciously,  and  deceitfully  designing  and  intending  to 
form  and  unite  themselves  into  a  club  and  combination,  and  to  make 
and  ordain  unlawful  and  arbitrary  by-laws,  rules,  and  orders  amongst 
^themselves,  and  thereby  to  govern  themselves  and  other  artificers, 
'workmen  and  journeymen  in  the  art  and  occupation  of  a  cordwainer, 
and  unlawfully  and  unjustly  to  exact  great  sums  of  monev  by  means 
thereof,  on  theday  ana  year  aforesaid,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  afore- 
said, did  unlawfully  assemble  and  meet  together,  and  being  so  unlaw- 
fully assembled  and  met  together,  did  then  and  there  unjustly  and  cor- 
ruptly conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together  that  none  of 
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them,  the  said  conspirators,  after  the  said  first  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five,  would  work  for  any  master  or  person 
whatever,  who  should  employ  any  artificer,  workman,  or  journeyman, 
in  the  said  art  and  occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  or  other  i)erson  who  should 
thereafter  infringe  or  break  any  or  either  of  the  said  unlawful  rules, 
orders,  or  by-laws,  and  that  they  would,  by  threats  and  menaces,  and 
other  injuries,  prevent  any  other  workmen  and  journeymen  from  work- 
ing for  such  master,  and  *  *  *  in  pursuance  of  the  said  unlawful 
conspiracy,  combination  and  agreement,  refused  to  work  at  the  usual 
rates  and  prices  given  to  artificers,  workmen  and  journeymen  in  the 
said  art  and  occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  and  still  do,  and  each  of  them 
doth  refuse  to  work  and  labor  at  the  usual  rates  and  prices  accustomed 
to  be  given  to  them  *  *  ♦  and  other  artificers,  workmen  and  jour- 
neymen in  the  said  art  and  occupation  of  a  cordwainer,  to  the  great 
damage,  etc. 

Much  testimony  was  taken  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  and  one  of  the 
master  cordwainers  (Mr.  John  Bedford)  testified  that  for  several  years 
he  had  lost  as  much  as  $4,000  annually  through  inability  to  fulfiU  his 
contracts,  consequent  upon  the  refusal  of  the  journeymen's  association 
to  allow  their  members  to  work  in  his  shop  along  with  men  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  organization. 

It  was  also  developed  in  the  testimony  that  workmen  had  been 
threatened,  and  even  severely  beaten,  for  working  against  the  orders  of 
the  association,  and  that  practically  the  modern  system  of  boycotting 
was  in  full  operation. 

The  recorder,  Mr.  Levy,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said: 

It  is  proper  to  consider,  is  such  a  combination  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  law,  and  injurious  to  the  public  welfare?  The  usual 
means  by  which  the  prices  of  work  are  regulated  are  the  demand  for 
the  article  and  the  excellence  of  its  fabric.  Where  the  work  is  well 
done  and  the  demand  is  considerable  the  prices  will  necessarily  be  high. 
Where  the  work  is  ill  done  and  the  demand  is  inconsiderable  they  will 
unquestionably  be  low.  If  there  are  many  to  consume  and  few  to 
work  the  price  of  the  article  will  be  high;  but  if  there  are  few  to  con- 
sume and  many  to  work  the  article  must  be  low.  Much  will  depend, 
too,  upon  these  circumstances,  whether  the  materials  are  plenty  or 
scarce;  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  in  consequence  be  nigher  or 
lower.  These  are  the  means  by  which  prices  are  regulated  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  To  make  an  artificial  regulation  is  not  to 
regard  the  excellence  of  the  work  or  quality  of  the  material,  but  to  fix 
a  positive  and  arbitrary  price,  governed  bv  no  standard,  controlled  by 
no  impartial  person,  but  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  few  who  are 
interested;  this  is  the  unnatural  way  of  raising  the  price  of  goods  or 
work.     *     *    * 

What,  then,  is  the  operation  of  this  kind  of  conduct  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  city?  It  exposes  it  to  inconveniences,  if  not  to  ruin; 
therefore,  it  is  against  the  public  welfare.  How  does  it  operate  upon 
the  defendants?  We  see  that  those  who  are  in  indi^nt  circam- 
stances,  and  who  have  families  to  maintain,  and  who  get  tneir  bread  by 
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their  daily  labor  have  declared  here,  upon  oath,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  hold  out;  the  masters  might  do  it,  but  they  could  not;  and 
it  has  been  admitted  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants,  that  such 
persons,  however  sharp  and  pressing  their  necessities,  were  obliged 
to  stand  to  the  turn-out,  or  never  afterwards  to  be  emploj^ed.  They 
were  interdicted  from  all  business  in  future  if  they  did  not  con- 
tinue to  persevere  in  the  measures  taken  by  the  journeymen 
shoemakers.     ♦    *    * 

It  (the  common  law)  says  there  may  be  cases  in  which  what  one  man 
may  do  with  [out]  offense,  many  combined  may  not  do  with  impunity. 
It  distinguishes  between  the  object  so  aimed  at  in  different  transac- 
tions. If  the  purpose  to  be  obtained  be  an  object  of  individual  inter- 
est, it  may  fairly  be  attempted  by  an  individual.  Many  are  prohibited 
fromjcombining  for  the  attainment  of  it.  What  is  the  case  now  before 
us  ?  A  combination  of  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  may  be  considered 
in  a  twofold  point  of  view;  one  is  to  benefit  themselves,  the  other  is 
to  injure  those  who  do  not  join  their  society.  The  rule  of  law  con- 
demns both.  If  the  rule  be  clear,  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  it^  even 
though  we  do  not  comprehend  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
We  are  not  to  reject  it  because  we  do  not  see  the  reason  of  it.  It  is 
enough  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is  law  because  it  is  their 
will;  if  it  is  law,  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  it,  though  we  can  not 
find  them  out.  But  the  rule  in  this  case  is  pregnant  with  sound  sense 
and  all  the  authorities  are  clear  upon  the  subject,  etc. 

The  jury  found  the  defendants  "  guilty  of  a  combination  to  raise  their 
wages,"  and  they  were  thereupon  fined  by  the  court  $8  each,  with  costs 
of  suit,  and  to  stand  committed  till  paid.  (Trial  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Makers  of  Philadelphia;  taken  in  shorthand  by  Thomas  Lloyd;  Phila- 
delphia, 1806.     To  be  found  in  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  library.) 

In  December,  1815,  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  certain  journeymen  cordwainers  of  the  borough  of  Pitts- 
burg were  placed  on  trial  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  their  wages. 

The  defendants  were  found  guilty.  This  case  was  reported  and 
printed  in  full  in  Pittsburg  in  1816.  The  volume  containing  it  is  still 
in  existence,  and  may  be  found  in  the  State  law  libraries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  The  following  extracts,  however,  were  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors  of  Philadel- 
phia, reported  by  Marcus  T.  C.  Gould,  1827,  pages  56  and  107. 

The  indictments  charged  that  the  defendants — 

Unlawfully  conspired  and  agreed  together  to  form  and  associate  them- 
selves into  a  society  or  combination,  and  then  and  there  did  with  like 
force  and  arms,  and  in  like  manner,  form  and  associate  themselves 
together,  in  pursuance  and  furtherance  of  said  combination,  conspir- 
acy, confederacy,  and  agreement,  into  a  society  and  combination,  and 
did  enact  certain  oy-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  by  which  it  was  agreed 
by  them,  the  said  conspirators,  that  they  would  not  work  in  the  employ- 
ment or  shop  of  any  master  cordwainer  in  the  said  borough  who  had  in 
his  employment  any  journeymen  cordwainers  who  were  not  members  of 
their  said  society,  and  who  did  not  conduct  himself  according  to  their 
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said  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations;  that  they  would  not  do  or  perform 
anj  work  as  journeymen  cordwainers  unless  for  such  prices  as  they,  the 
said  conspirators,  should  agree  upon  and  regulate;  that  they  would  not 
permit  any  journeymen  cordwainers  who  were  members  of  said  society 
to  work  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  unless  for  such  wages  as  tto 
said  society  should  a^ree  upon  and  regulate,  and  that  they,  the  said 
conspirators,  would  withdraw  from  the  service  and  employment  of  any 
master  eordwainer  in  said  borough  who  would  not  pay  tnem  such  wages 
as  they  in  their  said  society  might  agree  upon  and  regulate,  or  who 
would  employ  in  their  shops  or  service  any  journeyman  eordwainer  who 
was  not  a  member  of  their  said  society,  who  had  been  expelled  there- 
from, or  did  not  comply  with  all  their  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations. 

Judge  Roberts,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  in  delivering  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  said: 

With  the  regulations  of  wages,  or  the  profit  of  one  or  the  other,  you 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  man  has  a  rij^ht 
to  affix  what  price  he  pleases  on  his  labor.  It  is  not  for  demanding 
high  prices  that  these  men  are  indicted,  but  for  employing  unlawfm 
means  to  extort  these  prices — for  using  means  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
m  unity.  *  *  *  A  conspiracy  to  compel  an  employer  to  have  only  a 
certain  description  of  persons  is  indictable.  It  is  a  subversion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen — it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  restrain  ti*ade  and 
create  a  monopoly.  *  *  *  A  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  man  from 
freely  exercising  his  trade  or  profession  in  a  paiiicular  place  is  indicta- 
ble. *  *  *  In  many  cases  of  conspiracy  the  means  employed  have 
a  semblance  of  being  lawful.  They  are  frequently  such  as  would  be 
lawful  in  an  individual.  For  instance,  j'^ou  have  a" right  to  have  your 
boots,  coat,  or  your  hat  made  by  whom  you  please.  You  may  decline 
employing  any  particular  shoemaker,  tailor,  or  hatter  at  your  pleasure. 
You  may  advise  your  neighbors  not  to  employ  a  particular  mechanic 
But  should  you  combine  and  confederate  with  others  to  ruin  any  par- 
ticular shoemaker,  tailor,  or  hatter,  or  other  mechanic  or  tradesman, 
by  preventing  persons  from  employing  him,  this  would  be  unlawful 
and  indictable. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  decisions  in  this  country  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy  is  discussed  is  that  rendei'ed  by  Judge 
Gibson,  of  the  nisi  prius  court  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  case  of  The  Com- 
monwealth ex  rel.  Chew  et  al.  v.  Carlisle  (Brightly's  Nisi  Prius  Reports, 
p.  36).  This  case  was  brought  before  Judge  Giteon  oh  a  writ  of  habeai 
corpus  on  the  5th  of  February,  1821.  The  relators  were  in  custody 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  It  appeared  that  they  were  master  kdies' 
shoemakers,  and  that  they  had  agreed  with  each  other  not  to  employ 
any  journeyman  who  would  not  consent  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  but 
it  also  appeared  that  the  object  went  no  further  than  to  reestablish 
certain  rates  which  had  prevailed  a  few  months  before,  from  which 
there  was  reason  to  believe  the  employers  had  been  compelled  to  depart 
by  a  combination  among  the  journeymen.  This  case  has  an  added 
interest  from  the  fact  that  the  original  indictment  was  framed  against 
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the  employers.     Judge  Gibson,  in  his  decision  remanding  them  to 
custody,  laid  down  the  following  principles: 

*  *  *  A  combination  is  a  conspiracy  in  law,  whenever  the  act  to 
be  done  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  prejudice  the  public  or  oppress 
individuals  by  unjustly  subjecting  them  to  the  power  of  the  confeder- 
ates and  giving  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  whether  of  extor- 
tion or  of  mischief .  *  ♦  ♦  Everv  association,  therefore,  is  criminal 
whase  object  is  to  raise  or  depress  the  price  of  labor  beyond  what  it 
would  bring  if  left  without  artificial  excitement  *  *  *  In  no  book  of 
authority  has  the  precise  point  before  me  been  decided.  Rex  v.  The 
Taylors  of  Cambridge  is  found  in  a  book  (8  Mod.,  10),  which  can  claim 
nothing  beyond  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  reason  and  good  sense  appar- 
ent in  the  cases  it  contains.  In  the  trial  of  the  boot  and  shoe  makers 
of  Philadelphia,  there  was  no  general  principle  distinctly  asserted,  but 
the  case  was  considered  only  in  reference  to  its  particular  circumstances, 
and  in  these  it  materially  differed  from  that  now  under  consideration. 
And  in  the  trial  of  the  journeymen  cordwainers  of  New  York,  the 
mayor  expressly  omits  to  deciae  whether  an  agreement  not  to  work 
except  for  certain  wages  would  be  indictable  per  se. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  variety  of  British  precedents  of  indictments 
against  journeymen  for  combining  to  raise  their  wages,  and  prece- 
dents rank  next  to  decisions  as  evidence  of  the  law,  but  it  has  been 
thought  sound  policy  in  England  to  put  this  class  of  the  community 
under  restrictions  so  severe,  by  statutes  that  were  never  extended  to 
this  country,  that  we  ought  to  pause  before  we  adopt  their  law  of 
conspiracy  as  respects  artisans,  which  may  be  said  to  have,  in  some 
measure,  indirectly  received  its  form  from  the  pressure  of  positive 
enactment,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  entirely  unfitted  to  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  same  class  here.  An  investigation  of  the 
f)rinciples  of  the  law  which  declares  the  offense  then  becomes  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  a  correct  decision  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
I  at  once  proceed  to  it:  Whether  there  are  not  questions  of  fact 
proper  for  the  considei*ation  of  a  jury,  as  material  to  the  relators' 
defense,  may,  in  case  I  find  myself  bound  to  remand  them,  be  a  fit 
question  for  consideration. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  arisen,  as  was 
justly  remarked  in  the  argument,  from  a  gradual  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  offense ;  each  case  having  been  decided  on  its  own  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  without  reference  to  any  pre-established  principle. 
When  a  combination  had  for  its  direct  object  to  do  a  criminal  act;  as 
to  procure  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man  (the  only  case  originally 
inmctable,  and  which  afterwards  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  entire  law  of  the  subject)  the  mind  at  once  pronounced  it 
criminal.  So  where  the  act  was  lawful,  but  the  intention  was  to 
accomplish  it  by  unlawful  means;  as  where  the  conviction  of  a  person 
known  to  the  conspirators  to  be  guilty  was  to  be  procured  by  any 
abuse  of  his  right  to  a  tair  trial  in  tne  ordinary  course.  But  when  the 
crime  became  so  far  enlarged  as  to  include  cases  where  the  act  was  not 
only  lawful  in  the  abstract,  but  also  to  be  accomplished  exclusively  by 
the  use  of  lawful  means,  it  is  obvious  that  distinctions  as  complicated 
and  various  as  the  relations  and  transactions  of  civil  society  became 
instantly  involved,  and  to  detormine  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  each 
of  thb  class  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  offense 
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became  necessary.  This  examination  has  not  yet  been  veiy  accurately 
made;  for  there  is  in  the  books  an  unusual  want  of  precision  in  the 
terms  used  to  describe  the  distinctive  features  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
It  is  said  the  union  of  persons  in  one  common  design  is  the  gist  of  the 
offense;  but  that  holds  only  in  regard  to  a  supposed  question  of 
the  necessity  of  actual  consummation  of  the  meditated  act ;  for  if  com- 
bination were,  in  every  view,  the  essence  of  the  crime,  it  would  neces- 
sarily impart  criminality  to  the  most  laudable  associations.  It  is  said 
in  Leache's  note  to  Hawkins  (b.  1,  ch.  72,  §  3)  that  the  conspiracy  is 
the  gist  of  the  charge,  and  that  to  do  a  thing  lawful  in  itseli  by  con- 
spiracy is  unlawful ;  but  that  is  begging  the  very  question  whether  a 
conspiracy  exists,  and  leaves  the  inquiry  of  what  snail  be  said  to  be 
doing  a  lawful  act  by  conspiracy  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Mr. 
Chitty,  in  his  Criminal  Law  (vol.  3,  p.  1139),  the  best  compilation  on 
the  subject  extant,  very  trulv  says  there  are  many  cases  in  which  an 
act  would  not  be  cognizable  by  law  if  done  by  an  individual,  that 
would,  nevertheless,  be  the  subject  of  an  indictment  if  effected  by 
several  with  a  joint  design ;  yet  he  too  says  the  offense  depends  on  the 
unlawful  agreement  and  not  on  the  act  which  is  to  follow  it,  the  act, 
when  done,  being  but  evidence  of  the  agreement.  From  this  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  act  can  operate  only  to  show  that  an  agreement  of 
some  sort  has  taken  j)lace,  but  not  bv  its  nature  or  object  to  stamp  the 
character  of  guilt  on  it ;  but  Chitty  himself  admits  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  a  combination,  merely  as  such,  to  be  illegal.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  perceived  that  the  motive  for  combining,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  obtained  as  a  consequence 
of  the  lawful  act  is,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  discriminative  circum- 
stance. 

Where  the  act  is  lawful  for  an  individual  it  can  be  the  subject  of  a 
conspiracy  when  done  in  concert  only  where  there  is  a  direct  intention 
that  injury  shall  result  from  it  or  where  the  object  is  to  benefit  the 
conspirators  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  or  the  oppression  of  indi- 
viduals, and  where  such  prejudice  or  oppression  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence.  In  the  trial  of  the  journeymen  shoemakers  of 
Philadelphia  the  recorder,  a  lawyer  of  undoubted  talents,  instructed 
the  jury  that  it  was  "no  matter  what  the  defendant's  motives  were, 
whether  to  resist  the  supposed  oppression  of  their  masters  or  to  insist 
upoa  extravagant  wages ;"  but  tnis,  although  perfectly  true,  as  appli- 
cable to  that  case,  where  the  combination  was  intended  to  coerce,  not 
only  the  employers,  but  third  persons,  is  not  of  universal  application. 
A  combination  to  resist  oppression,  not  merely  supposed,  out  real, 
would  be  perfectly  innocent,  for,  where  the  act  to  be  done  and  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  are  lawful,  and  the  object  to  be  attained  is  merito- 
rious, combination  is  not  conspiracy. 

The  next  conspicuous  trial  of  workmen  for  conspiracy  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  that  of  The  Commonwealth  v,  John  M.  Moore  and  24  other 
journeyman  tailors  before  the  mayor's  court  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
September  sessions,  1827.  (See  Journeymen  Tailors'  Trial,  reported 
by  Marcus  T.  C.  Gould,  stenographer,  Philadelphia,  1827,  pp.  6-15  and 

164r-167.) 

The  indictment  contained  eight  counts,  charging  the  defendants,  as 
journeymen  in  the  service  of  Robb  &  Winebrener,  master  tailors  of 
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Philadelphia,  with  conspiring  to  demand  higher  wages  for  themselves 
and  others ;  with  conspiring  to  compel  the  reemployment  of  five  jour- 
neymen who  had  been  discharged  by  Bobb  &  Winebrener  for  demand- 
ing higher  wages;  with  conspiring  to  injure,  disturb,  and  obstruct 
Robb  &  Winebrener  in  their  business ;  and  with  conspiring  to  injure 
and  oppress  certain  persons  in  the  service  of  Robb  &  Winebrener. 

In  the  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Wurts,  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
these  facts  appear :  About  the  7th  or  8th  of  August,  1827,  five  journey- 
men tailors  in  the  employ  of  Robb  &  Winebrener  demanded  an  increase 
of  wages  on  a  particular  kind  of  work.  To  avoid  diflBculty,  they  were 
promised  the  advance  on  the  piece  of  work  then  in  hand.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  they  received  the  sum  required  and  were  then  dis- 
charged. About  a  week  after  this  took  place  the  remaining  fourteen 
journeymen  in  Robb  &  Winebrener's  service  struck  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  discharged  five.  New  workmen  were  engaged,  in  place  of 
the  strikers,  but  by  threats,  bribes,  and  other  means  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  work.  Robb  &  Winebrener  sent  work  to  other  mas- 
ter tailors,  but  the  strikers  went  to  these  shops  and  endeavored  to 
intimidate  the  employers,  though  without  success.  In  two  establish- 
ments, however,  Mr.  Jewell's  and  Mr.  Mahan's,  they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  journeymen  tailors  there  employed  to  refuse  to  do  any 
work  while  Robb  &  Winebrener's  orders  were  being  received. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  recorder's  charge. 

It  must  have  become  obvious  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  my  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  sole"  inquiry,  how  far  the  combination 
charged  and  the  overt  acts  are  calculated  to  affect  the  rights  of  innocent 
third  persons.  This  is  all  the  case  requires.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  examine  the  question  as  to  the  right  to  combine  to 
raise  wages,  which  has  never  been  decided  on  in  the  United  States^  and 
for  this  1  have  the  authority  of  the  present  chief  justice  of  the  State. 
Whatj  then,  are  the  facts  from  which  the  design  of  the  parties  by 
conspiracy  to  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  is  to  be  inferred? 
First,  as  to  the  fellow- journey  men,  and  then  as  to  the  master  workmen, 
who  were  called  on  to  perform  work  on  the  application  of  Robb  & 
Winebrener,  after  they  had  lost  the  seiTice  of  the  defendants  and  others, 
who  had  been  seduced  or  compelled  to  leave  their  service.  To  begin 
with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Winebrener,  after  the  five  journeymen  had 
refused  to  accept  the  offered  price  and  been  subsequently  discharged, 
and  the  fourteen  others  had  tnrown  up  their  work,  and  after  they  nad 
been  sued  before  Alderman  Binns,  which  was  on  the  following  day, 
they  remained,  as  Mr.  Winebrener  says,  in  squads  in  the  street  from 
day  to  day,  following  to  his  destination  every  person  who  left  the  house 
with  worK,  to  ascertain  who  occupied  their  places  and  accepted  work 
which  they  had  refused.  If  this  assemblage,  following  in  the  street, 
and  other  of  the  numerous  facts  given  in  evidence  and  so  recently  and 
fully  stated,  had  for  their  object  to  ascertain  who  worked  for  Robb  & 
Winebrener,  and  then,  by  the  means  particularly  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, to  punish  then!  for  so  doing — for  gaining  an  honest  living,  and 
Robb  &  Winebrener  for  enabling  them  to  earn  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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say  to  you  that  this  constitutes  an  offense,  an  act  of  oppression  and 
injustice  to  individuals  who  have  had  no  part  in  the  controversy  and  no 
otner  view,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  earning  a  support  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  1  do  not  go  into  all  the  evidence  on  this  point 
because  it  has  been  recently  and  forcibly  detailed  to  you  by  the  counsel 
I  can  not,  however,  omit  alluding  to  the  proceedings  of  the  society, 
respecting  which  I  must  say,  though  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  tte 
indictment,  that  if  a  meeting  was  held  with  a  view  to  prevent  work 
being  done  by  journeymen,  or  in  the  shops  of  Jewell,  Campbell,  etc, 
it  would  be  eviaence  of  a  conspiracy  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  doubt 
an  effect  was  produced  of  a  most  distinctive  character  bv  some  cause, 
for  no  work  was  or  could  be  done  while  work  from  Kobb  &  Winebrener 
was  in  their  shops. 

To  the  point  stated,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  I  advisee  juu 
to  direct  3'our  attention. 

The  defendants  were  found  guilty  on  the  third  count  of  the  indict- 
ment, namely,  conspii-acy  to  compel  Robb  &  Winebrener  to  reemploy 
the  five  discharged  journeymen.     Not  guilty  as  to  the  other  counts. 

In  1829  another  trial  of  journeymen  for  conspiracy  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  the  following  extract  from  Niles'  Register,  January  2, 
1830,  Vol.  XXXVIl,  p.  298,  will  show: 

A  trial  of  journeymen  shoemakers  has  lately  taken  place  in  Frank- 
lin County,  ra.,  on*^  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  testimony  adduced 
established  the  facts  that  there  was  a  society  existing  in  the  county, 
which,  by  its  members,  had  given  great  vexation  dui'ing  the  last  sum- 
mer to  their  employers;  had  attempted  to  raise  their  wages;  had  com- 
pelled their  employers  to  fix  on  a  bill  of  prices  from  which  none  dare 
vary;  that  they  compelled  their  employers  to  agree  that  they  would 
employ  no  one  who  was  not  a  member;  that  they  attempted  to  pre- 
vent them  from  giving  work  to  persons  living  in  the  country;  that  they 
drove  from  town  a  person  who  had  been  a  member,  but  who  haS 
deserted  them;  that  the  society  corresponds  with  similar  societies  in 
Pittsburg  and  other  places,  and  that  such  societies  existed  in  most  of 
the  towns.  The  jury  found  the  men  guilty,  and  the  court  fined  them  in 
the  mitigated  penalty  of  $10  for  one  and  $5  for  the  other. 

A  case  which  grew  out  of  a  strike  and  involved  the  legality  of  main- 
taining an  arnjed  guard  about  the  premises  of  an  employer,  which  were 
threatened  by  strikers,  is  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Armstrong  and 
Guescetti  (11  Phil.  Reports,  656),  heard  in  1876  in  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  in  Westmoreland  County,  of  this  State,  and  the  court  ren- 
dered a  decision  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

The  arming  of  men  to  the  number  of  three  or  more  with  guns,  main- 
taining them  in  organized  force,  carrying  and  dischar^ng  their  arms 
in  a  peaceful  neighborhood,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  is  riot 
Armed  patrols  posted  in  companies  of  three  or  more,  discharging  their 
aiTns,  and  taking  into  custody  citizens  in  a  peaceful  neighborhwd,  to 
the  alarm  and  terror  of  the  peaceful  people  thereabout  resident,  con- 
stitutes a  riot.  But  a  man  may  defend  by  all  reasonable  means  his 
person  and  property,  and  to  this  end  may  arm  himself  and  members 
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of  his  family,  and  patrol  his  immediato  premises  to  meet  and  antici- 
pate an  apprehended  attack,  not  forgetting  the  rights  of  his  peaceful 
neighbors.  When  the  property  endangered  embraces  a  large  field  of 
operations,  as  a  colliery,  the  posting  of  an  armed  patrol  may  be  a  nec- 
essary precaution. 

Sections  72  and  73  on  page  484  of  the  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  of 
1895  (see  post^  pp.  1021,1022),  relieving  certain  labor  combinations 
from  the  legal  stigma  of  conspii-acy,  were  construed  by  the  courts  of 
this  State  in  two  decisions  in  cases  arising  out  of  strikes,  and  the  fol- 
lowing show  the  points  of  the  decisions: 

Since  the  passage  of  these  sections  members  of  trades  unions  who 
engage  in  a  strike  and  notify  other  members  to  strike  can  not  be  held 
for  a  conspii-acy  unless  they  hinder  the  others  from  working  by  using 
force,  threats,  or  menaces.  Where  a  committee  from  a  trade  union 
\mUi  a  place  where  members  of  a  union  are  working  and  notifies  those 
members  that  the  demand  of  the  union  has  been  refused  by  their 
employers  and  the  workmen  must  therefore  quit  work,  such  notice  is 
not  a  hindering  of  the  others  from  working  as  would  make  the  com- 
mitter liable  to  be  held  for  conspiracy.  (Court  of  quarter  sessions, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1881,  Comimon wealth  ex  rel.  Vallette  i?.  Sheriff,  15 
Phil.  Reports,  393.) 

A  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  commission  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  where  the  rights  are  clear  and  the  injury  irreparable.  A  man's 
business  is  property  and  may  be  protected  against  injury  by  unlawful 
acts  tending  to  injure  or  destroy  it.  The  fact  that  the  acts  complained 
of  may  be  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution  does  not  oust  equitable 
juristbction  to  prevent  private  injury.  A  bill  in  equity  alleged  that  a 
number  of  persons  had  combined  to  proscribe  the  plaintiff's  business 
by  "boycotting"  him  and  requesting  others  to  do  so;  by  threatening 
the  parties  dealing  with  him  that  they  will,  in  turn,  be  "boycotted" 
or  proscribed;  and  by  following  his  wagons  through  the  streets  with 
requests  to  the  public  to  "  boycott"  him;  and,  as  a  result  of  these  acts 
plamtiff's  business  had  fallen  off  greatly,  and  was  threatened  with 
entire  destruction.  Ileldj  that  a  court  of  equity  would  enjoin  the  par- 
ties so  conspiring  to  injure  plaintiff  from  a  continuance  of  these  inju- 
rious and  Uireatening  acts.  Held,  further^  that  the  acts  complained  of 
are  not  protected  by  these  sections  extending  the  rights  of  working- 
men.  The  object  of  this  legislation  was  to  relieve  from  criminal  pen- 
alties, but  did  not  make  the  acts  lawful.  (Court  of  common  pleas 
No.  1,  Allegheny  Count}'-,  1888,  Brace  Bros.  v.  Evans  et  al.,  5  Pa. 
County  Court  Reports,  163.) 

In  the  case  of  Bradley  t?.  Pierson  (24  Atlantic  Reporter,  65),  a  deci- 
sion was  rendered  in  a  suit  brought  to  recover  damages  for  blacklist- 
ing by  one  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  and  the  right  to  such  damages  was 
denie<J..     The  syllabus  of  the  opinion  in  the  case  reads  as  follows: 

Four  employees  of  defendants  asked  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and, 
on  its  being  refused,  left  work.  Defendants  were  members  of  a  mari- 
ufacturers^association,  the  by-laws  of  which  provided  that  when  any 
hands  employed  by  the  members  should  be  on  a  strike,  either  for  wages 
or  disfigreement,  no  member  should  employ  them  after  receiving  aue 
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notice  thereof,  and  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  members, 
giving  the  names  of  such  employees,  and  requesting  that  they  should 
not  be  employed  until  the  trouble  was  settled.  Plaintiff,  one  of  said 
employees,  failed  to  get  work  for  a  month,  and  brought  an  action 
against  defendants  for  damages.  It  appeared  that  plaintiff  and  the 
other  employees  were  members  of  a  union,  and  that  the  union  paid 
them  while  they  were  out  of  employment.  Ileld^  that  a  nonsuit  was 
properly  gmnted. 

That  certain  acts  of  strikers  and  their  sympathizers,  where  force, 
intimidation,  etc.,  are  used,  may  amount  to  treason  to  the  State  is 
shown  in  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  delivered  by  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  in  1892,  in  the  case  known  as 
the  Homestead  case.  (12  Pa.  County  Court  Reports,  97.)  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  therefrom: 

A  mere  mob,  collected  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  any 
definite  object  beyond  the  gratification  of  its  sudden  passions,  does  not 
commit  treason,  although  it  destroys  property  and  ^kes  human  life. 
When  a  large  number  of  men  arm  and  organize  themselves  by  divi- 
sions and  companies,  appoint  officers,  and  engage  in  a  common  purpose 
to  defy  the  law,  to  resist  its  officers,  and  to  deprive  any  portion  of 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  it  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  State,  and 
the  offense  is  treason.     Much  more  so  when  the  functions  of  the  State 
government  are  usurped  in  a  particular  locality,  the  process  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  lawful  acts  of  its  officers  resisted,  and  unlaw- 
ful arrests  made  at  the  dictation  of  a  body  of  men  who  have  assumed 
the  functions  of  government  in  that  locality.     It  is  a  state  of  war  when 
a  business  plant  has  to  be  surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  State  for 
weeks  to  protect  it  from  unlawful  violence  at  the  hands  of  men  for- 
merly employed  in  it.     Where  a  body  of  men  have  organized  for  a 
treasonable  purpose,  every  step  taken  is  an  overt  act  of  treason  in 
levying  war.     Every  member  of  a  usurping  government  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  such  usui*pation  has  committed  treason.     The  design  of 
overthrowing  the  government  of  the  State  need  not  extend  to  every 
portion  of  its  territory.     It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  to  overturn  it  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  such  intent  mav  be  inferred  from  the  acta  com- 
mitted.   Aliens  domiciled  within  the  State  and  who  enjoy  its  protection 
owe  temporary  allegiance  to  it,  and  are  amenable  for  treason.     There 
are  no  accessories  in  treason;   all  are  principals      The  relation  of 
emploj'^er  and  employed  is  one  of  contract  merely;  neither  party  has 
the  right  to  coerce  the  other  into  the  making  of  a  contract  to  which 
his  mind  does  not  assent.    The  aggregate  rights  of  a  large  number 
rise  no  higher  than  the  rights  of  indiviauals.     Labor  associations  are 
legal  so  long  only  as  they  act  peaceably  and  respect  the  rights  of 
others.     They  may  refuse  to  work  and  persuade  others  to  join  them  in 
such  refusal,  but  no  more.     They  can  not  lawfully  control  the  works 
in  which  their  members  have  been  employed  or  prevent  by  violence, 
or  threats  of  violence,  others  from  going  to  work.     A  citizen  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  protect  his  property,  and  for  this  purpose  may 
lawfully  employ  as  many  men  as  ne  sees  proper,  and  may  arm  them, 
if  necessary. 
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The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1893,  in  the  case  of  Murdock, 
Kerr  &  Co.  v.  Walker  et  al.  (169  Pa.  State  Reports,  595),  decided  the 
issuance  of  an  injunction  to  be  proper  when  strikers  gathered  about 
their  foi-mer  place  of  employment  and  by  the  use  of  threats,  intimida- 
tion, etc.,  endeavored  to  constrain  other  workmen  to  leave  their 
employment.     The  sense  of  its  opinion  is  shown  in  the  following: 

A  court  of  equity  will  restrain  by  injunction  discharged  employees, 
members  of  a  union,  from  gathering  about  their  former  employer's 
place  of  business,  and  from  following  the  workmen  whom  he  has 
employed  in  place  of  the  defendants,  from  gathering  about  the  board- 
ing houses  of  such  workmen,  and  from  mterfering  with  them  by 
threats,  menaces,  intimidation,  ridicule  and  annoyance  on  account  of 
their  working  for  the  plaintiffs. 

In  a  case  growing  out  of  a  strike  a  bill  for  injunction  and  damages 
was  filed  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  by  one 
Margeret  O'Neil,  doing  business  ns  the  Fayette  City  Coal  Works, 
against  Noah  Behanna  and  others.  There  was  a  decree  for  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  report  of  a  master  in  chancery,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
Jul}^  15,  1897,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  Said  case 
is  reported  on  page  843,  of  volume  37,  Atlantic  Reporter,  under  the  title 
of  O'Neil  V.  Behanna  et  al.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from,  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  and  sufficiently  states  the  facts  in  the 
case:  > 

We  are  obliged  to  differ  wholly  from  the  view  of  the  facts  reported 
by  the  learned  master.  It  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  testimony, 
read  in  the  light  of  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Nor 
can  we  agree  entirely  with  the  view  of  the  court  below,  thoug:h  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  and  the  law.  The  learned  judge, 
in  his  opinion,  says:  ''The  testimony  establishes  the  fact  that  certain 
of  the  defendants  overstepped  these  bounds,  and  used  annoyance, 
intimidation,  ridicule,  and  coercion  to  prevent  new  men  from  engag- 
ing in  work  for  he  plaintiff.  When  the  new  men  were  followed,  and 
importuned  not  to  work,  from  their  point  of  embarkation  to  their 
destination,  and  there  met  by  the  strikers  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  followed  to  their  lodging  places,  all  the  time  being  pressed  and 
entreated  to  return,  and  called  'scabs'  and  'blacklegs,'  ana  sometimes 
surrounded,  and  the  effort  made  to  pull  them  away,  and  an  unfriendly 
(at  least)  atmosphere  about  everywhere,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  something  more  than  mere  argument  and  persuasion  and  the 
orderly  and  legitimate  conduct  of  a  strike.  This  was  certainly  serious 
annoyance,  and  well  calculated  to  intimidate  and  coerce;  and  that  effect 
was  apparently  produced  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Nor  did  such 
acts  entirely  end  when  the  men  imported  actually  began  work,  but 
such  men  were  on  occasions,  and  in  a  less  public  manner,  approached 
in  a  like  manner  in  their  intervals  of  labor,  and  advised  that  there 
would  be  trouble  there  and  they  had  better  leave.  No  actual  violence, 
however,  was  employed." 
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This  IB  a  mild  and  judicially  restrained  statement  of  what  the  evi- 
dence clearly  showed.  The  strikers  and  their  counsel  seem  to  think 
that  the  former  could  do  anything  to  attain  their  ends,  short  of  actual 
physical  violence.  This  is  a  most  serious  misconception.  ITie  "argu- 
ments" and  '* persuasion"  and  ''appeals"  of  a  hostile  and  demonstra- 
tive mob  have  a  potency  over  men  of  ordinary  nerve  which  far  exceeds 
the  limits  of  lawiulness.  The  display  of  force,  though  none  is  actoally 
used,  Is  intimidation,  and  as  much  unlawful  as  violence  itself. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  sirikers,  through  their  committees,  only 
exercised  ("'insisted  on"  is  the  phrase  their  counsel  use  in  this  court) 
their  right  to  talk  to  the  new  men,  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  to  work. 
There  was  no  such  right.  These  men  were  there  presumably  under 
contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and  certainly  in  search  of  work,  if  not  yet 
actually  under  pay.  The}^  were  hot  at  leisure,  and  their  time,  whether 
their  own  or  their  employer's,  could  not  lawfully  be  taken  up  and  their 
progress  interfered  with  by  these  or  any  other  outsiders,  on  any  pre- 
tense or  under  any  claim  of  right  to  argue  or  persuade  them  to  break 
their  contracts.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  arguments  and  persuasion  had 
been  confined  to  lawful  means,  they  were  exerted  at  an  improper  time, 
and  were  an  interference  with  the  plaintiff's  rights,  which  made  the 
perpetrators  liable  for  any  damages  the  plaintiff  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. But,  in  fact,  their  efforts  were  not  confined  to  lawful  means. 
The  result  of  the  evidence,  as  stated  by  the  learned  judge,  is  that  the 
new  men  were  ''followed  and  importuned  not  to  work,  from  their 
point  of  embarkation  to  their  destination,  and  there  met  by  the  strikers 
m  considerate  numbei's,  ♦  ♦  *  called  'scabs'  and  'blacklegs,' 
and  sometimes  suiTOunded  and  the  effoi*t  made  to  pull  th^n  away." 
This  view  is  quite  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  defendants,  and,*  as 
already  said,  a  hostile  and  threatening  crowd  does  not  need  to  resort 
to  actual  violence  to  be  guilty  of  unlawful  intimidation.  The  acts  of 
these  defendants  were  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
new  men,  and  with  those  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  Cote  V.  Murphy  (159  Pa,  Stat,  420,  28  Atl.,  190),  it  is  said  by  our 
brother  dean  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  a  mechanic  or 
laborer  in  this  Commonwealth  to  fix  such  value  on  his  services  as  be 
sees  proper,  and  under  the  constitution  there  is  no  power  lodged  any- 
where to  compel  him  to  work  for  less  than  he  chooses  to  accept,"  nor,  as 
the  same  right  may  be  stated  with  i^eference  to  this  case,  to  prevent  his 
working  for  such  pay  as  he  can  get  and  is  willing  to  accept  We 
regard  the  testimony  as  demonstrating  that  the  defendants  were  guilty 
of  an  unlawful  c<Mnbination,  which,  wnile  professing  the  intention  ani 
trying  to  maintain  an  outward  appearance  of  lawfulness,  was  carried 
out  by  violent  and  threatening  conduct,  which  was  equally  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  new  men  who  came  to  work  for  plaintiff,  and  of 
the  plaintiff  herself,  and  that  they  are  liable  in  this  suit  for  all  the  dam- 
ages which  plaintiff  suffered  thereby. 

VERMONT. 

The  sufficiency  of  an  indictment  found  under  sections  4226  and  4227 
of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Vei-mont  of  1880  (now  sees.  5041  and  5042  of  the 
Statutes  of  Vermont  of  1894,  see  jpost^  p.  1029)  prohibiting  the  use  of 
threats,  intimidation,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  employ- 
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ment  of  any  person,  was  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of  thb  State  in 
1887,  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Stewart  et  al.  (59  Vt.,  273).  The  synopsis 
of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  court  reads  as  follows: 

The  labor  and  skill  of  the  workman,  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  farmer  are  in  e(^ual  sense  property;  every 
man  has  the  right  to  employ  his  talents^  industry,  and  capital  as  he 
pleases,  free  from  the  dictation  of  others;  and  if  two  or  more  pei*sons 
combine  to  coerce  his  choice  in  this  behalf  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
whether  the  means  employed  are  actual  violence  or  a  species  of  intimi- 
dation that  works  upon  the  mind.  A  count  is  sufficient  which  charges 
that  the  respondents  unlawfully  combined,  conspired  and  agreed 
together  to  prevent  and  hinder  by  violence,  threats  and  intimicmtion 
the  Ryegate  Granite  Works  from  retaining  and  taking  into  its  employ 
certain  workmen.  A  count  is  sufficient  which  charges  that  the  respond- 
ents,- with  malicious  intent  to  control  and  inlure  said  company,  unlaw- 
fully conspired  to  terrify,  intimidate,  and  drive  away  by  threats  its 
workmen.  A  count  is  sufficient  which  merely  charges  a  conspiracy 
to  do  an  unlawful  act  and  a  fortiori  one  that  charges  a  conspiracy  to 
do  an  unlawful  act  by  unlawful  means;  thus  these  sections  prescribe 
the  punishment  for  using  threats  or  intimidation  to  prevent  a  person 
accepting  or  continuing  an  employment  in  a  mill,  etc.  The  count 
charged  that  the  respondents  conspired  with  intent  to  prevent  a  prose- 
cution of  the  business  of  said  granite  works  and  threatened  its  workmen 
that  they  were  "scab  shops,"  that  the  employees  were  "scabs,"  that 
their  names  would  be  published  in  the  "scab"  list  in  the  Granite 
Cutters'  Journal,  that  they  would  be  shunned  and  disgraced  in  the 
cmft,  etc.;  and  that  thereby  they  were  frightened  and  driven  away: 
Jlela,  that  said  count  charged  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  act  unlawful  at 
common  law,  by  means  unlawful  under  these  sections,  and  that  it  suf- 
ficiently sets  out  an  offense  under  these  sections.  The  "boycott"  is 
not  the  remedy  to  adjust  the  differences  between  capital  and  labor. 

YIKGUnA. 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v,  Sheldon  (11  Va.  Law  Journal,  324), 
a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  boycott  was  overruled. 
The  syllabus  of  the  decision  therein  was  obtained  from  a  source  which 
did  not  give  the  date  of  the  decision  or  the  court  rendering  the  same. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

A  demurrer  to  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  boycott  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  court  here  said:  "From  the  nature  of  this  offense  no 
comprehensive  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  include  ail  instances 
of  it;  but  the  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  gist  of  the  offense  is 
the  conspiracy,  and  that  a  conspiracy  is  a  confederacy  to  do  an  unlaw- 
ful act,  or  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means,  whether  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  individual  or  the  public.  But  by  'unlawful'  it  is  not  intended 
to  mean  that  the  acts  agreed  to  be  done  must  be  criminal;  it  is  enough 
if  they  are  wrongful  and  done  with  an  improper  or  evil  intent.  Thus 
it  has  l)een  held  tnat  threats,  intimidation,  or  any  forcible  means,  other 
than  lawful  competition,  are  unlawful.  To  threaten  another  in  order 
to  deter  him  from  doing  some  lawful  act,  or  to  compel  him  to  do  an 
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unlawful  one,  has  always  been  considered  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law.  1  consider  it  well  established  that  any  conspii-ac}^  formed  and 
intended  directly  or  indirectly  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  any  law- 
ful business,  or  to  injure  the  business  of  anyone,  by  wrongfully  pre- 
venting those  who  would  be  customers  from  buying  anything  from  or 
employing  the  representatives  of  said  business,  by  threats,  intimidation, 
or  other  forcible  means,  is  unlawful." 

Another  and  later  case  of  conspiracy  to  boycott  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  of  appeals  in  1888  is  that  of  Crump  v.  The  Common- 
wealth (84  Va.,  927).  The  facts  in  the  case  and  the  gist  of  the  decision 
therein  are  shown  in  the  following: 

The  essential  idea  of  ''boycotting"  is  a  confederation,  generally 
secret,  of  many  persons  whose  intent  is  to  injure  another,  by  prevent- 
ing any  and  all  persons  from  doing  business  with  him  through  fear  of 
incurring  the  displeasure,  persecution,  and  vengeance  of  the  conspira- 
tors. At  trial  for  conspiracy  to  "boycott"  the  evidence  in  this  case 
shows  that  while  Baughman  Brothers  were  engaged  in  their  lawful 
business  as  stationers  and  printers,  the  plaintiff  m  error  and  other 
members  of  the  Richmond  Typogi-aphical  Union.  No.  90,  conspired  to 
compel  them  to  make  their  office  a  "union  office,"  and  to  compel  them 
not  to  employ  any  printer  who  did  not  belong  to  the  said  union;  that 
upon  the  refusal  of  Baughman  Brothers  to  make  their  office  (or  busi- 
ness) a  "union  office"  the  plaintiff  in  error  and  others  composing  the 
said  union,  conspired  and  determined  to  boycott  the  said  firm,  as  they 
had  threatened  to  do,  and  sent  circulars  to  a  great  many  of  the  cus- 
tomei'S  of  the  firm  informing  them,  that  they  had,  "  with  the  aid  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  all  tne  trades  organizations  in  this  city  (Rich- 
mond), boycotted  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Baughman  Brothers," 
and  formally  notifying  the  said  customers  that  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  should  persist  in  trading,  patronizing,  or  dealing  with  Baughman 
Brothers,  alter  being  notinecl  of  the  lx)ycott,  would  be  published 
weekly  in  the  Labor  Herald -as  a  "  black  list,"  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
be  boycotted  until  they  agreed  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  Baugh- 
man Brothers;  and  accordingly  the  employees  of  Baughman  Brothers 
were  mercilessly  hounded  by  publication  after  publication,  for  months, 
in  the  Labor  Herald  (which  was  the  boasted  engine  of  the  boycotting 
conspirators),  whereby  it  was  attempted  to  excite  public  feeling  against 
them  and  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  even  board  and  shelter;  and 
the  names  of  the  customers  and  patrons  of  the  said  firm  were  published 
in  the  said  sheet  under  the  standing  head  of  "black  list."  Not  only 
Baughman  Brothers  and  their  employees  and  customers,  but  the  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  public  schools,  railroads  and  steamboats  conducting 
the  business,  travel  and  transportation  of  the  city,  were  listed  and 
published  under  the  obloquy  and  denunciation  of  the  "black  list"  It 
was  proved  that  the  conspirators  declared  their  set  purpose  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  "crush "Baughman  Brothers;  that  the  minions  of  the 
boycott  committee  dogged  the  firm  in  all  their  transactions;  followed 
their  delivery  wagon;  secured  the  names  of  their  patrons;  and  used 
every  means  short  of  actual  physical  force,  to  compel  them  to  cease 
dealing  with  Baughman  Brothers.  The  acts  alleged  and  proved  in  this 
case  are  unlawful  and  incompatible  with  the  prosperity,  peace,  and 
civilization  of  the  country,  and  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  verdict  of 
guilty. 
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WISCONSIN. 

One  Otto  Fischer  was  convicted  in  the  municipal  court  of  Waukesha 
County,  of  this  State,  for  a  violation  of  section  4406c  of  the  Kevised 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin  of  1898  (see  post,  p.  1032),  prohibiting  the  use  of 
threats,  intimidation,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  i)erson 
from  engaging  or  continuing  in  employment.  He  carried  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  11, 
1898,  and  sustained  the  conviction.  The  report  of  the  case  is  to  be 
found  on  page  594  of  volume  76  of  the  Northwestern  Reporter,  under 
the  title  of  Fischer  v.  State.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Cassoday: 

Counsel  contend  that  the  complaint  fails  to  state  facts  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  cause  of  action.     We  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  com- 
plaint is  sufficient.     It  alleges,  in  effect,  that  at  the  time  mentioned 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  at  the  citv  of  Waukesha,  in  the  municipal  dis- 
trict, being  then  and  there  the  business  agent  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  Milwaukee,  a  labor  organization  commonly  called  a  '^  union," 
and  acting  as  the  agent  of  such  trades  council,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting E.  J.  Affolter,  John  Kleigel,  and  Ed.  Welsh,  and  divers  other 
I>ersons,  then  and  there  being  nonunion  men.  and  not  connected  with 
the  Building  Tmdes  Council,  or  any  other  labor  organization,  from 
continuing  m  the  lawful  employment  in  which  they  were  then  and 
there  engaged,  so  that  their  places  be  taken,  and  the  work  perfonned, 
by  the  so-called  ''unibn  men,"  did  then  and  there,  by  threats,  intimi- 
dation, force,  and  coercion,  willfully  attempt  to  ninder  and  prevent 
said  Affolter,  Kleigel,  and  Welsh,  and  divers  other  persons,  from 
engaging  in  and  continuing  in  their  lawful  work  and  employment,  to 
wit,  working  as  carpenters  for  the  firm  of  George  Mindemand  &  Co. 
in  and  upon  the  erection  and  construction  of  a  certain  building  de- 
scribed, in  Waukesha;  that  the  attempt  to  so  hinder  and  prevent  Affol- 
ter, Kleigel,  and  Welsh  from  so  engaging  in  and  continuing  in  their 
lawful  work  and  employment  b}'^  threats,  intimidation,  force,  and  coer- 
cion consisted  in  this,  to  wit:  ''That  said  Otto  Fischer  did  then  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  E.  J.  Affolter,  John  Kleigel,  and  Ed. 
Welsn,  to,  of,  and  concerning  them,  sav:  *  You  (meaning  the  aforesaid 
E.  J.  Affolter,  John  Kleigel,  and  Ed.  Welsh)  can  not  build  this  build- 
ing (meaning  the  building  described  as  aforesaid).     I  will  fight  it  if  it 
takes  all  summer;  and  if  your  city  will  not  protect  us  we  will  get  the 
militia', — contrary  to  the  statute  m  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin," — and  prays 
tnat  the  said  Otto  Fischer  may  be  arrested,  and  dealt  with  according 
to  law.     This  language  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  a  finding  that 
the  accused  did,  "  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  coercion,"  attempt 
to  hinder  or  prevent  the  persons  named  and  others  from  engaging  or 
continuing  in  the  lawful  work  or  employment  mentioned. 

An  interesting  case  heard  in  the  municipal  court  of  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
and  growing  out  of  a  strike,  is  that  of  State  v.  Kidd  et  al.    The  report 
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of  the  case  was  furnished  by  Judge  Goss,  who  presided  at  the  trial, 
and  shows  the  following  facts: 

In  May,  1898,  the  woodworkers  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  entered  upon  a 
strike  to  enforce  four  demands  which  were  made  upon  their  employers 
by  means  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  manufacturers  hy  mail  and 
which  they  refused  to  answer.  The  demands  were:  (1)  For  an  increase 
of  wages;  (2)  for  the  abolition  of  woman  and  child  labor;  (3)  for  the 
recognition  of  the  organization:  (4)  for  a  weekly  payday.  The  strike 
continued  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  during  its  progress  a  wan^ant  was 
issued  for  Thomas  I.  Kidd,  George  Zentner,  and  Michael  Troiber, 
chaVging  them  with  conspiracy  to  injure  the  business  of  the  Paine 
Lumber  Company,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds  involved  in  the  strike.  Kidd  was  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Woodworkers'  International  Union,  whose  general  ofGi-e 
was  in  Chicago;  Zentner  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  organizations 
of  Oshkosh,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  strike  acted  as  captain  of 
the  pickets,  and  Troiber  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  unions,  aod 
it  was  charged  that  he  was  a  picket  during  the  strike,  and  that  upon 
one  occasion  he  committed  an  assault  and  battery  upon  a  laborer  who 
was  returning  from  one  of  the  mills.  The  trial  was  had  in  the 
municipal  court  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  upon  a  complaint  filed  hy  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  occupied  about  three  weeks.  It  resulted  in  an 
acquittal  of  the  defendants  November  2,  1898. 

The  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury  contains  the  following  language: 

The  first  three  counts  of  the  information  are  drawn  under  section 
4:4:C6a  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''Any  two  or 
more  persons  who  shall  combine,  associate,  agree,  mutually  undertake 
or  concert  tc^ether  for  the  purpose  of  willfulTy  or  maliciously  injuring 
aDother  in  his  reputation,  trade,  business  or  profession,  by  any  mean> 
whatever,  or  for  the  purpose  of  maliciously  compelling  anotlier  to  do 
or  perform  any  act  against  his  will,  or  preventing  or  hindering  another 
from  doing  or  performing  any  lawful  act,  shall  be  punished,^  etc. 

The  fourth  count  is  drawn  under  another  section  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  viz,  section  4568  [aeepost^  p.  1032],  which,  so  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  this  case,  reads  as  follows:  *'Any  person  guilty  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy  at  common  law  shall  be  punishea,"etc.,  ''but  no  agreement 
shall  be  deemed  a  conspiracy  or  be  punished  as  such  unless  some  act, 
besides  such  agreement,  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof  by  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  such  agreement." 

Criminal  conspiracy  at  common  law  is  *'a  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons,  by  some  concerted  action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or 
unlawful  puipose,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose  not  in  itself  criminal^ 
by  criminal  or  unlawful  means." 

P^ach  of  the  offenses  set  forth  in  the  first  three  counts  of  the  infor- 
mation falls  within  the  common-law  definition  of  conspiracy.  Each 
count  charges  that  the  defendants  entered  into  a  combination  and  agree- 
ment, and  did  concert  to  do  an  act  which  the  law  declares  to  be  cruuinal 
or  unlawful. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  this  case  proving,  or  tending  to  prove, 
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that  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  information  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, something  like  1,600,  had  combined  and  associated  together;  that 
this  association  was  called,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  International 
Woodworkers'  Union  of  America.  It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  that  the  object  of  such  association  was  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men,  morally  and  social^^,  ren- 
dering assistance  in  case  of  need,  and  to  assist  the  members  in  obtaining 
better  wages.  All  of  these  objects  are  not  only  lawful,  but  under  proper 
conditions  laudable,  and  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  lawful 
means  to  accomplish  such  objects,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  and  of 
society  to  protect  and  encourage  them.  In  furtherance  of  such  objects 
they  have  the  right  to  solicit  membership,  ask  persons  to  join  and  assist 
them  in  their  cause,  and  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  they  will  work.  They  Imve  the  right,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  ref I'ain  from  working  if  they  do  not  violate  existing 
contracts,  and  if  in  furtherance  of  such  objects  they  should  all  refrain 
from  work,  and  the  employers,  because  of  their  inability  to  obtain 
employees,  be  obliged  to  close  their  institutions,  and  thereby  are  injured 
as  an  incident  merely  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  the 
law  will  not  interfere,  because  the  workmen  are  doing  what  they  have 
a  lawful  right  to  do.  But  if  at  any  time  they  change  their  lawful 
objects  and  maliciously  and  willfully  use  their  association,  or  couple 
with  their  lawful  object  the  object  or  purpose  of  injuring  another  in 
his  business,  such  as  preventing  anotner  from  conducting  a  lawful 
business,  or  to  compel  him  to  a&Ush  fenoale  labor  and  recognize  the 
union  against  his  will,  or  to  prevent  him  from  employing  women  and 
girls  and  from  the  hiring  and  employing  of  men  not  members  of  the 
union  against  his  will,  or  to  hinder  and  prevent  persons  from  engaging 
and  continuing  in  lawful  work  or  employment  against  their  will,  and 
to  effect  such  object  or  purpose  they  use  acts  of  force,  violence,  coercion, 
intimidation  or  abuse,  as  set  forth  in  the  information,  or  in  the  first 
three  counts  of  the  information,  by  any  means  whatever,  then  the  char- 
acter of  such  oi*ganization  is  changed  and  instead  of  its  being  a  lawful 
organization  it  becomes  a  conspii-acy  which  is  not  only  prohibited  by 
the  law,  but  is  a  dangerous  institution,  so  much  so  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  who  willfully  and  maliciously 
so  combine  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  unlawful  or  criminal 
objects. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  if  some  of  the  members  of  an 
organization  for  lawful  purpK)ses  conspired  and  agreed  to  willfully  and 
maliciously  carry  out  unlawful  objects  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  are  guilty  of  conspiracy.  The  only  theory  upon  which  all 
the  members  could  be  held  as  conspirators  would  be  tliat  the  objects  of 
the  or^nization  were  to  willfully  and  maliciously  carry  out  such  unlaw- 
ful objects,  and  that  they  knowingly  connected  themselves  therewith, 
or  remained  with  such  organization  after  its  unlawful  objects  were 
known  to  them.  It  might  be  that  an  association  had  objects  which 
were  entirely  lawful,  and  some  of  its  members  go  outside  or  the  lawful 
objects  and  combine  to  willfully  and  maliciously  pursue  an  object  unlaw- 
ful. In  such  a  case,  only  the  persons  so  combining  would  be  conspira- 
tors. But  if  at  any  time  during  such  conspiracy  the  other  members  of 
the  organization,  or  any  of  them,  sanction,  procure,  encourage  and 
adopt  the  acts  of  the  conspirators,  and  knowingly  receive  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  derived  irom  such  a  conspiracy  to  such  an  extent  as 
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would  amount  to  entering  into  and  becoming  a  party  to  the  same,  then 
all  of  the  persons  so  doing  become  coconspirators  and  are  equally 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  dl  the  persons  to  such  conspiracy  in  further- 
ance of  such  unlawful  purpose. 

So  in  this  case,  if  you  find  that  an  association  or  organization  had 
for  its  objects  any  oi  the  willful  or  malicious  purposes  to  accomplish 
any  of  the  unlawful  acts  as  set  forth  in  the  information,  and  that  the 
defendants,  or  any  of  them,  knowingly  cooperated  with  such  organiza- 
tion or  association  with  such  malicious  and  willful  purpose,  then  they 
are  guilty  of  conspiracy.  If  you  fiad  that  the  association  or  organiza- 
tion was  organized  for  lawful  purposes  and  some  of  its  members  went 
outside  of  such  lawful  purposes  and  maliciously  and  willfully  pursued 
any  of  the  unlawful  objects  as  set  forth  in  the  information,  and  that 
the  defendants  or  any  of  them  willfully  and  maliciously  cooperated 
with  such  persons  to  carry  out  such  unlawful  designs,  then  such  of  the 
defendants  as  so  cooperated  are  guilty  of  conspiracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them, 
belonged  to  such  organization  or  association  for  lawful  purposes,  and 
that  some  of  the  members  as  individuals  or  combined  with  others,  inde- 
pendent of  the  organization,  to  willfully  and  maliciously  carry  out  any 
of  the  unlawful  objects  as  set  forth  in  the  information,  but  that  such 
organization  as  a  whole,  or  these  defendants  as  individuals,  did  not 
join  or  participate,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  such  combination,  then 
such  defendant  or  defendants  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  such  combination  or  of  such  individuals. 

There  must  be  at  least  two  persons  to  form  a  conspiracy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  that  the  alleged  parties  to  it  should 
meet  together  and  enter  into  an  explicit  or  formal  agreement  for  the 
unlawful  scheme.  It  is  suflicient  if  two  or  more  pei'sons  in  any  manner 
or  through  any  contrivance  positively  or  tacitly  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  to  accomplish  a  common  and  unlawful  design.  It  is  not 
necessary  Ihat  they  should  all  act  in  the  same  capacity  in  pursuing  the 
common  object.  One  may  act  as  supervisor  and  another  as  subordinate; 
one  may  plan  and  another  may  execute — if  they  intentionally  cooperate 
to  accomplish  the  unlawful  design,  they  are  coconspirators. 

The  law  of  conspiracy  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  not  only  makes  a 
conspirator  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  but  also  holds  him  i-esponsible 
for  the  acts  of  nis  coconspirators,  if  such  acts  are  done  in  furtherance 
of  the  common  unlawful  design  or  purpose. 

If  you  find  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  did  not  combine  to 
willfully  and  maliciously  pursue  any  or  all  of  the  objects  as  set  forth  in 
the  information,  then  such  defendants  should  be  acquitted.  But  if  you 
find  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  did  so  combine,  then  the 
question  arises,  did  such  of  the  defendants  as  so  combined  use  the 
means  alleged  in  the  information,  that  is,  that  they  willfully  and  mali- 
ciously patrolled  the  street  in  front  of  and  about  tne  premises  and  fac- 
tory of  the  Paine  Lumber  Company,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  done 
continuously  by  groups  and  crowds  of  men;  that  they  intimidated, 
abused,  assaulted  and  drove  away  its  employees;  that  by  solicitation, 
threats,  abuse,  etc.,  they  prevented  those  willing  to  become  its  employees 
from  seeking  employment  with  said  company. 

The  information  alleges  that  one  of  the  means  used  to  carry  out  the 
unlawful  purpose  as  therein  set  forth  was  the  placing  of  pickets  about 
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the  premises  of  the  Paine  Lumber  Company.  If  such  pickets  were 
placed  about  the  premises  of  the  Paine  Lumber  Company  on  the  part 
of  the  alleged  conspirators  to  accomplish  any  of  the  unlawful  objects 
set  forth  in  the  information,  then  tne  persons  so  combining  can  not 
justify  the  placing  of  such  pickets  upon  the  theory  that  thev  had  the 
right  to  watch  the  workmen  go  to  and  from  such  factory.  The  streets 
and  highways  of  a  city  can  not  be  used  in  that  manner  lor  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  unlawful  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  pickets  were  used  for  the  pui*pose  of  carrying 
out  lawful  purposes,  they  have  the  right  to  use  the  streets  and  high- 
ways, so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  such  streets  as 
public  highways,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others.  They  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  or  intentionally  obstruct 
a  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  lawful  business,  nor  have  they  the  ri^ht  to 
interfere  or  obstruct  persons  going  to  and  from  their  work  and  insist 
upon  talking  to  them  against  their  will.  All  persons  have  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  public  streets  and  highways,  so  long  as  such  use  is 
reasonably  consistent  with  the  lawful  rights  of  others. 

XJNJTED  STATES. 

The  United  States  circuit  court,  northern  district  of  Illinois,  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  punishment  of  strikers  for  contempt  of 
court  in  the  case  of  Secor  v.  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railway 
Company  (7  Bissel,  513),  decided  in  1877,  and  held  as  follows: 

Property  held  in  trust  by  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
pending  its  foreclosure,  and  over  which  a  receiver  has  been  appointed, 
IS  in  the  possession  of  the  court,  and  any  interference  with  it  is  pun- 
ishable as  a  contempt.  Where  a  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  employees  of  another  road  who  have  struck,  or  any  other 
persons  prevent  the  employees  of  the  receiver  from  working,  they 
commit  a  contempt  of  court  and  are  to  be  treated  in  as  summary  a 
manner  as  if  the  contempt  were  committed  in  the  actual  presence  of 
the  court. 

In  the  same  year,  1877,  this  same  question  was  considered  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Indiana,  in  the  case  of  King 
et  al.  V.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  Company  (7  Bissel,  529), 
and  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  court's  decision: 

Several  railroads  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  June,  1877. 
During  the  strikes  of  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  trains  of  these  various 
railroads  ceased  for  a  time  to  run — a  mob  of  strikers  and  others  com- 
bining to  stop  them  by  force.  The  court  on  information  of  these  facts, 
issued  orders  to  the  marshal,  in  aid  of  the  receivers,  requiring  him  to 
prevent  all  disturbance  of  their  possession,  and  to  use  his  authority,  as 
marshal,  under  the  law,  to  enable  them  to  operate  the  roads,  and  due 
notice  was  given  of  the  fact  that  these  railroads  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  court  and  that  there  must  be  no  interference  with  their  possession. 
Several  persons  were,  on  complaint  duly  made,  attached  as  for  con- 
tempt of  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  disobedience  of  its  orders  and 
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a  hearing  took  place.  The  facts  occurring  were  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: A  crowd  or  mob  of  strikers  and  others  assembled  at  the  depot, 
took  possession,  and  during  apart  of  a  week,  by  force  and  intimidation 
arrested  the  running  of  trains.  The  defendants  were  punished  for 
contempt  and  in  its  opinion  the  court  held  substantially  as  follows:  A 
receiver  being  an  officer  of  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
property  and  operate  the  roads  under  the  direction  and  order  of  the 
court,  and  the  property  thus  placed  in  his  possession  is  considered  as 
property  belonging  to  the  court,  and  entitled  to  its  protection.  In 
proceedings  for  a  contempt,  the  court  can  proceed  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, and  the  accused  b  not,  of  right,  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  Where 
the  oiffense  is  clearly  proved  the  court  will  proceed  summarily  to  punish 
an  offender.  Interference  with  the  running  of  railroad  trains  is  an 
offense  public  in  its  character. 

The  same  question  again  arose  in  the  c^se  of  United  States  v.  Kane 
(23  Fedei-al  Reporter,  748),  decided  in  1885  by  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  district  of  Colorado.  Its  decision  was,  in  effect,  as 
follows: 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  court  are  dissatisfied  with  the  wages  i)aid  by  the 
receiver,  they  may  abandon  the  employment,  and  by  persuasion  or 
argument  induce  other  employees  to  do  the  same;  but  if  the^  resort 
to  threats  or  violence  to  induce  the  others  to  leave,  or  accomplish  their 
purpose  without  actual  violence,  by  overawing  the  others  by  precon- 
certed demonstrations  of  force,  and  thus  prevent  the  receiver  from 
operating  the  road,  they  are  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and  may  be 
punished  for  their  unlawful  acts. 

In  the  same  year,  1885,  this  question  came  before  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  in  the  case  entitled 
In  re  Wabash  Railway  Company  (24  Federal  Reporter,  217),  and  the 
syllabus  of  its  decision  reads  as  follows: 

A  writer,  signing  himself  chairman,  sent  the  following  notice  to  the 
various  foremen  of  the  shops  of  the  Wabash  Railway  Company  during 
a  strike  organized  to  resist  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  rauroad  being 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court: 

*' Office  of  Local  Committee,  June  17^  1S8S. 

" ,  Foreman: 

'*  You  are  requested  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  present 
difficulty  is  settled.  Your  compliance  with  this  will  command  the 
protection  of  the  Wabash  employees.  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  con- 
sider this  an  intimidation." 

IleLd^  that  this  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  mana^ment 
of  the  road  by  the  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which  the 
writer  should  be  punished. 

The  case  entitled  In  re  Doolittle  et  al.,  Strikers,  (23  Federal  Re- 
porter, 544)  involved  the  same  question  of  contempt  of  court  and  was 
heard  m  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
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souri  in  1885.    The  facts  in  the  case  and  the  decision  rendered  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement: 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  ceiiain  persons  while  engaged  in  a  strike 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroaa  interfered  with  the  management 
and  control  of  the  engine  and  freight  cars  under  the  control  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  prevented 
the  agents  and  emjjloyees  of  said  receivers  from  operating  portions  of 
the  property  of  said  Wabash,  St  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  in  their 
custody,  by  spiking  and  blocking  the  tracks,  drawing  water  from 
engines,  inciting  the  agents  and  employees  of  said  receivers  to  quit 
work,  and  threatening  them  with  violence  if  they  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  receivers.  The  engine  and  cars  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis 
and  Pacific  Railway,  the  opemtion  of  which  was  obstructed,  were  at 
the  time  in  the  yards  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  certain 
of  whose  employees  were  engaged  in  a  strike.  An  order  was  issued 
on  two  pronunent  strikers  to  show  cause  why  the^  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  contempt  in  interfering  with  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  of  the  court.     As  a  result  of  the  hearing  they  were  found 

fuilty  of  contempt  and  punished  therefor.  In  its  opinion  the  court 
eld  as  follows:  When  the  employees  of  a  raili'oad  company  whose 
property  is  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  by  concert  of  action  quit  work 
and  take  possession  of  and  obstruct  the  movement  of  engines  and  cars 
on  the  tracks  of  said  company,  and  while  so  doing  also  take  possession 
of  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  engines  or  cars  in  the  custody  of 
receivers  of  the  court,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  court  to  punish 
such  latter  acts  as  contempt  of  its  authority.  If  a  party  engaged  in  a 
lawful  undertaking  unintentionally  interferes  with  or  obstructs  the 
oflScei*s  of  the  court  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  court  is  not 
tenacious  of  its  prerogative;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  parties,  while 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  obstruct  the  officers  of  the  court,  although 
intending  no  contempt.  The  court  is  open  to  hear  any  just  ground  of 
complaint  against  its  receivers.  Emplovees  of  the  receivers  may 
present  their  grievances,  and  the  court  will  instruct  its  officers  in  the 
premises.  For  this  reason  the  court  will  be  prompt  to  punish  men 
who  interfere  with  its  receivers  in  the  custody  and  control  of  property 
committed  to  them  by  law.  A  simple  *'  request"  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  thing,  made  bv  one  or  more  of  a  body  of  strikers  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  convey  a  threatening  intimidation,  with  a  design 
to  hinder  or  obstruct  employees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
is  not  less  obnoxious  than  the  use  of  physical  force  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  '' request"  under  such  circumstances  is  a  direct  threat  and 
an  intimidation,  and  will  be  punished  as  such. 

This  subject,  contempt  of  court,  was  again  considered  in  1886  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  in  the 
case  entitled  In  re  Higgins  et  al.  (27  Federal  Reporter,  443).  The 
syllabus  of  its  decision,  as  given  in  the  Reporter,'  is  in  language  as 
follows: 

In  proceedings  for  contempt  on  part  of  certain  strikers  on  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Raflway  Company  an  msolvent  coi-poration  in  the  hands 
of  receivers,  the  court  held  that  it  is  well-settled  law  that  whoever 
unlawfully  interferes  with  property  in  the  possession  of  a  court  is 
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guilty  of  contempt  of  that  court,  and  it  seems  equally  well  settled  that 
whoever  unlawfully  interferes  with  oflScers  anda^nts  of  the  court,  in 
the  full  and  complete  possession  and  management  or  property  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  court,  is  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court;  audit  is  immaterial 
whether  this  unlawf  uiinterf  erence  comes  in  the  way  of  actual  violence  or 
by  intimidation  and  threats.  The  employees  of  the  receivers,  although, 
pro  hac  vice,  officers  of  the  court,  may  quit  their  emplovment,  as  can 
employees  of  private  parties  or  corporations,  provided  they  do  not 
thereby  intentionally  disable  the  property;  but  they  must  quit  peace- 
ably and  decently.  Where  they  comoine  and  conspire  to  quit  with  or 
witnout  notice,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  or 
its  operation,  they  thereby  commit  a  contempt;  and  all  those  wno  com- 
bine and  conspire  with  employees  to  thus  quit,  or,  as  officials  of  labor 
organizations,  issue  printea  orders  to  quit,  or  to  strike,  with  an  intent 
to  embarrass  the  court  in  administering  the  property^  render  them- 
selves liable  for  contempt  of  court.  jSibor  organizations  are  lawful 
and  generally  laudable  associations,  but  they  have  no  legal  status  or 
authority^  and  stand  before  men  and  the  law  on  no  better  footing  than 
other  social  organizations,  and  it  is  preposterous  that  they  should 
attempt  to  issue  orders  that  freemen  are  bound  to  obey;  and  no  man 
can  stand  in  a  court  of  justice  and  shelter  himself  behind  any  such 
organization  from  the  consequence  of  his  own  unlawful  acts.  Jt  is  a 
part  of  this  case,  and  has  been  established  by  evidence  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  that  among  all  the  employees  of  the  receivers 
in  operating  over  1,600  miles  of  railway  there  was  no  complaint  made 
to  the  receivers,  or  to  the  court,  by  an  employee,  of  bad  treatment  or 
insufficient  wages  or  other  grievances;  and  yet  ordei's  were  issued  from 
a  secret  organization  to  all  their  employees  to  quit  work,  to  strike,  to 
cripple  the  operations  of  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travel  and  commerce; 
ana  many  employees,  confederating  and  combining,  did  quit,  and 
induced  and  forced  others  to  quit,  and  did  hinder  and  delay  tne  opera- 
tion of  the  railway,  and  did  damage  the  property  in  the  possession  of 
the  court  many  thousand  dollars.  This  action  was  a  gross  contempt  of 
court,  wholly  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable.  The  court  has  learned, 
through  the  newspapers,  etc.,  that  these  wrongs  were  .committed 
because  the  agents  of  the  receivers  had  discharged  as  incompetent,  and 
for  absence  without  leave,  a  certain  employee,  and  refused  to  reinstate 
him  at  the  demand  of  a  secret  labor  organization  which  claimed  that 
this  discharge  was  in  violation  of  an  agreement  forced  upon  the  mana- 
gers of  the  road  prior  to  the  receivership.  However  this  may  be,  if 
true,  the  re^ason  is  impertinent,  and  such  demands  can  not  be  tolerated. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  rendered  its  decision  in  1887  in  the  case  of  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Co.  V,  McKenna  et  al.  (30  Federal  Reporter,  48).  The  questions  of 
conspiracy  and  boycott  were  involved,  and  the  application  of  the  New 
York  statute  on  conspiracy  (Penal  Code,  sec.  168;  Birdseye's  Revised 
Statutes  and  Codes,  1896,  p.  687,  sec.  1,  see^«^,  p.  1017)  was  consid- 
ered.    A  brief  of  the  decision  follows: 

The  procurement  of  workmen  who  are  employed  upon  terms  as  to 
wages  which  are  just  and  satisfactory  to  quit  work  in  a  body  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  injury  and  damage  upon  the  employer,  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  in  his  employ,  and  until  the  employer  should  accede 
+o  demands  of  such  outside  persons,  which  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
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grant,  constitutes  in  law  a  malicious  and  illegal  interference  with  the 
employer's  business,  which  is  actionable. 

Declaring  and  attempting  to  enforce  a  boycott  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  an  employer  to  pay  such  a  rate  of  wages  to  his  employees 
as  tne  boycotters  who  are  not  in  his  employ  might  demand,  are  acts 
rendering  the  boycotters  liable  in  damages,  and  are  also  misdemeanors 
at  common  law,  as  well  as  by  section  168  of  the  New  York  Penal  Code. 

All  combinations  and  associations  designed  to  coerce  workmen  to 
become  members  of  such  combinations  or  associations,  or  to  interfere 
with,  obstruct,  yex,  or  annoy  them  in  working,  or  in  obtaining  work, 
because  they  are  not  members,  or  in  order  to  induce  them  to  l)ecome 
members,  or  designed  to  preyent  employers  from  making  a  just  dis- 
crimination in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  skillful  and  to  the  unskill- 
ful, to  the  diligent  and  the  lazy^  to  the  eflScient  and  to  the  inefficient, 
and  all  associations  designed  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of 
employers  in  the  management  and  control  of  their  lawful  business,  or 
to  dictate  in  any  pai*ticular  the  terms  upon  which  their  business  snail 
be  conducted,  by  means  of  threats  of  injury  or  loss,  by  interference 
with  their  property  or  tmflSc,  or  with  their  lawful  employment  of  other 
persons,  or  designed  to  abridge  these  rights,  are  pro  tanto  illegal  com- 
binations or  associations;  and  all  acts  done  in  fui*therance  of  such 
intentions  by  such  means,  and  accompanied  by  damage,  are  actionable. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Idaho  rendered 
a  decision  in  1892  in  the  case  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Consolidated  and 
Mining  Company  v.  Miners'  Union  of  Wardner  et  al.  (51  Federal 
Reporter," 260),  arising  out  of  a  strike,  to  the  effect  that: 

An  injunction  may  be  granted  to  restrain  labor  unions  and  member^ 
thereof  from  entering  upon  complainant's  mines,  or  interfering  with 
the  working  thereof,  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  preventing 
complainant's  employees  from  working  the  mines,  where  the  threat- 
ened acts  are  such  that  their  frequent  occurrence  may  be  expected, 
and  the  defendants  are  insolvent. 

Sections  4466a  to  4466d  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  Wisconsin  of 
1889  (now  sections  4440a  and  4466a  to  4466c  of  the  statutes  of  1898,  see 
post^  pp.  1031,  1032)  were  construed  as  to  their  application  in  a  strike 
case  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin.  The  case  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany V.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (60  Federal  Reporter,  803), 
and  the  decision  rendered  in  1892  is  in  effect  as  follows: 

These  sections  are  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  and  wholl}'  con- 
demn all  conspiracies  to  injure  or  oppress,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  Their  efficacy  is  in  no  degree  impaired  by  any  statu- 
tory recognition  of  the  right  of  organization  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  la^r.  A  court  of  equity  having  charge  of  a 
railroad  through  its  receivers  has  authority  to  restrain  the  formation 
and  execution  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  employees  to  quit  the  service 
in  a  body  with  the  design  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their 
custody,  or  embarrassing  the  operation  of  tne  rc«d.  A  strike  is  a  com- 
bination among  workmen  to  compel  the  master  to  the  concession  of  a 
certain  demand  by  preventing  the  conduct  of  his  business  until  corn- 
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pliance  with  the  demand*  The  concerted  cessation  of  work  is  but  one 
of  and  the  least  effective  of  the  means  to  the  end;  the  intimidation  of 
others  from  enga^in^  in  the  service,  the  interference  with  and  disa- 
bling and  destruction  of  property,  and  resort  to  actual  force  and  violence 
when  necessary  to  tiie  accomplishment  of  the  end,  being  the  other  and 
more  effective  means  employed.  Such  strike  is  unlawful,  and  a  Fed- 
eral court  having  charge  through  its  receivers  of  an  interstate  railroad 
has  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  executive  heads  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  railroad  employees  from  ordering  a  strike  upon  the  rofuL 

In  the  case  of  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway  Company  v,  Bailey 
et  al.  (61  Federal  Reporter,  494),  decided  by  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  district  of  Indiana  in  1893,  it  was  held  that — 

Where  the  members  of  a  labor  organization  combine  and  confederate 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  aemands  by  the  seizure  of  their  em- 
ployer's property,  or  to  prevent  other  men,  by  force  and  intiuiidation, 
from  entering  such  emplo^'ment,  they  are  guilty  of  a  crime;  and, 
where  such  acts  violate  an  m junction,  thoy.wul  be  punished  for  con- 
tempt of  court. 

The  bearing  of  the  United  States  statute  on  conspiracy  (section  5440 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878,  see  post,  p.  1033)  and  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  (chap.  104,  acts  of  Congress  of  1886-87,  seepoat,  p.  1034) 
upon  the  features  of  a  case  involving  a  strike  of  locomotive  engineers, 
was  outlined  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  western  division,  in  1893,  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann 
Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway  Company  v,  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany et  al.  (54  Federal  Reporter,  730).  The  case  involved  the  refusal 
by  the  employees  of  one  common  carrier  to  receive,  handle,  and  haul 
interstate  freight  coming  from  another  oonmion  carrier,  the  employees 
of  which  were  engaged  in  a  strike,  and  the  meat  of  the  decision  of 
the  court  is  contained  in  the  following  synopsis: 

A  combination  to  induce  or  procure  the  oflScers  of  a  common  carrier 
corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act 
[chap.  104,  acts  of  1886-87],  and  its  locomotive  engineers,  to  refuse  to 
receive,  handle,  and  haul  interstate  freight  from  another  like  common 
carrier  in  order  to  injure  the  latter,  is  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  the  misdemeanor  described  by  section  10  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act,  and,  if  any  person  engaged  in  it  does  an  act  in  further- 
ance thereof,  all  combining  for  the  purpose  are  guilty  of  criminal 
conspiracy,  as  denounced  by  section  5440.  If  the  common  carrier 
company  against  whom  such  a  conspiracy  is  directed  is  injured  by  acts 
done  in  furtherance  of  it,  it  has  a  cause  of  action  for  its  loss  against 
all  of  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  The  injury  which  wiU  be 
caused  to  the  common  carrier  against  which  such  a  conspiracy  is 
directed  will  be  irreparable,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  and  maintain 
the  status  quo  until  full  relief  can  be  granted,  a  preliminary  and  tem- 
porary mandatory  injunction  will  issue  against  the  company  and  its 
employees  threatening  the  injurjr,  restraining  them  from  refusing  to 
afford  the  proper  interchange  of  interstate  freight  and  traffic  facilities 
to  complainant.    The  employees,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant 
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company,  must  obey  this  mandatory  injunction,  but  may,  without 
contempt  of  court,  avoid  or  evade  obedience  thereto  by  ceasing  to  be 
such  employees ;  otherwise  the  injunction  would,  in  effect,  be  an  order 
compelling'  the  employees  to  continue  the  relation  of  servant  to  the 
complainant — a  kind  of  order  never  yet  issued  by  a  court  of  equity. 
A  preliminary  injunction  may  issue  against  the  chief  member  of  such 
a  conspiracy  as  that  above  described  to  restrain  him  from  giving  the 
order  and  signal  which  will  result  and  is  inten(Jed  to  result  in  the 
unlawful  ana  irreparable  injuries  to  the  complainant  Where  such 
chief  member  has  already  issued  such  an  unlawful,  willful,  and  crimi- 
nal order,  the  injurious  effect  of  which  will  be  continuing,  the  court 
may  by  mandatory  injunction  compel  him  to  rescind  the  same,  especially 
when  the  necessary  effect  of  the  order  or  signal  is  to  induce  and  procure 
flagrant  violations  of  an  injunction  previously  issued  by  the  court. 

Another  case  between  the  same  parties,  having  the  same  title  and 
decided  by  the  same  court  in  the  same  year,  1893,  is  reported  on  page 
746  of  54  Federal  Reporter.  The  decision  therein  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

Railway  employees  accept  their  places  under  the  implied  condition 
that  they  will  not  quit  their  employer's  service  under  the  circumstancea, 
rendering  such  conduct  a  peril  to  the  lives  and  property  committed  to 
its  care,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject  it  to  legal  penalties  or  for- 
feitures; and  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  employer  must 
rely  upon  his  action  at  law  for  a  breach  of  the  condition,  a  court  of 
equity  has  power  to  restrain  emplovees  from  acts  of  violence  and 
intimidation,  and  from  enforcing  rules  of  labor  unions  which  result 
in  irremediable  injuries  to  their  employers  and  the  public,  such  as 
those  requiring  an  arbitrary  strike  without  cause,  merely  to  etaforce  a 
boycott  against  a  connecting  line.  An  engineer  of  a  railroad  company 
which  has  been  enjoined  from  refusing  to  naul  the  cars  of  a  boycotted 
connecting  line,  of  which  injunction  he  has  notice,  although  he  has  not 
been  made  a  party  thereto,  and  who,  while  on  his  run,  refuses  to 
attach  such  a  car  to  his  train,  and  declares  that  he  quits  his  employ- 
ment, but  nevertheless  remains  with  his  en^ne  at  that  point  for  five 
hours,  until  he  receives  a  telegram  from  his  labor  union  to  haul  the 
car,  and  who  thereafter  continues  in  his  employment,  is  guilty  of  con- 
tempt for  violating  the  injunction,  although  engineers  who  refuse  to 
haul  such  cars  in  obedience  to  a  rule  of  the  labor  union,  and  in  good 
faith  quit  their  employment  before  starting  on  their  inm,  may  not  be 
in  contempt. 

Another  case  under  the  Federal  conspiracy  act  and  involving  the 
construction  of  the  Federal  antitrust  and  interstate-commerce  acts  (see 
poHt^  pp.  1034,  1035)  is  that  of  Waterhouse  et  al  v.  Comer  (55  Federal 
Reporter,  149),  decided  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
western  district  of  Grcorgia,  southern  division,  in  1893.  The  syllabus 
of  the  opinion  delivered  therein  by  the  court  reads  as  follows: 

Construing  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890  [chap.  647,  acts  of 
1889-90,  antitrust  act],  the  act  of  February  4,  1887  [chap  104,  acts 
of  1886-87,  interstate-commerce  act],  and  the  act  of  March  7,  1889 
[amending  the  interstate-commerce  act],  together  with  this  section,  it 
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will  be  seen  that  a  combination  of  persons,  without  regjard  to  their 
occupation,  which  will  have  the  effect  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  these 
acts  inhibiting  discriminations  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers,  and  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  eountrr 
will  be  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  contained  in  this  section.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  in  any  conceivable  strike  upon  the  transportation  lines  of 
this  country,  whether  main  lines  or  bmnch  roads,  there  will  be  inter- 
ference witn  and  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  This 
will  be  true  also  of  strikes  upon  telegraph  lines,  for  the  exchange  of 
telegraphic  messages  between  people  of  different  States  is  interstate 
commerce.  In  the  presence  of  these  statutes,  and  in  view  of  the  inti- 
mate interchange  of  commodities  between  people  of  several  States  of 
the  Union,  it  will  be  practically  impossible  hereafter  for  a  body  of 
men  to  combine  to  hinder  and  delay  the  work  of  the  transportation 
company  without  becoming  amenable  to  the  provisions  of  tnese  stat- 
utes. And  a  combination  or  agreement  of  railroad  officials  or  other 
representatives  of  capital,  with  the  same  effect,  will  be  equally  under 
the  ban  of  the  penal  statutes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  strike,  or 
boycott,  if  it  was  ever  effective,  can  be  so  no  longer.  Where  tie 
property  of  a  railway  or  other  corporation  is  being  administered  bv  & 
receiver  under  the  superintending  power  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  is 
competent  for  the  court  to  adjust  difficulties  between  the  receiver  and 
his  employees,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  adjustment,  would  tend 
to  injure  the  property  and  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  receivership. 
It  follows,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court,  in  the  interest  of 
public  order  and  for  the  protection  of  the  property  under  its  control, 
to  direct  a  suitable  arrangement  with  its  employees  or  officers,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  and  conditions  of  their  employment,  and  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  an  interruption  of  their  labor  and  duty,  which  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  trust  and  injurious  to  the  public. 

Rule  12  of  an  association  of  locomotive  engineers,  styled  the 
*' Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,"  which  provides  ''that  here- 
after, when  an  issue  has  been  sustained  by  the  grand  chief,  and  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  it  shaU  be 
recognized  as  a.violation  of  obligations  if  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  who  may  be  employed  on  a  railroad  run  in 
connection  with  or  adjacent  to  said  road,  to  nandle  the  property  belong- 
ing to  said  mlroad  or  system  in  any  way  that  may  benefit  said  com- 
pany with  which  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  are  at 
issue,  until  the  grievances  or  issues  or  differences  of  any  kind  or  nature 
have  been  amicably  settled,"  is  plainly  a  rule  or  agreement  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce,  and  violative  of  section  1  of  this  act. 

The  Federal  antitrust  and  interstate  commerce  acts,  above  referred 
to,  were  construed  as  to  their  application  in  a  case  arising  from  a  strike, 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana, 
in  1803,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Workingmen's  Amalga- 
mated Council  (54  Federal  Reporter,  994).  The  following  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  decision: 

Where  an  injunction  is  asked  against  the  interference  with  intei-state 
commerce  bv  combinations  of  striking  workmen,  the  fact  that  the 
strike  is  ended  and  labor  resumed  since  the  filing  of  the  bill  is  no 
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ground  for  refusing  the  injunction.  The  invasion  of  rights,  especially 
where  the  lawfulness  of  the  invasion  is  not  disclaimed,  autnonzes  the 
injunction.  This  act  (antitrust  act,  above)  applies  to  combinations  of 
laoorers  as  well  as  of  capitalists.  The  ffKJt  that  a  combination  of  men 
is  in  its  origin  and  general  purposes  innocent  and  lawful  is  no  ground 
of  defense  when  the  combination  is  turned  to  the  unlawful  purpose  of 
restraining  interstate  and  foreign  conmierce.  A  combination  of  men 
to  secure  or  compel  the  employment  of  none  but  union  men  becomes 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  when,  in  order  to  gain  its  ends,  it  seeks  to  enforce,  and 
does  enforce,  by  violence  and  intimidation,  a  discontinuance  of  labor  in 
all  departments  of  business,  including  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  btate  to  State,  and  to  and  from  foreign  nations. 

The  case  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  v.  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  (see  ante^  p.  953)  was  reviewed  in  1894  by 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  seventh  circuit,  under  the 
title  of  Arthur  r.  Oakes  ct  al.,  reported  on  page  310  of  volume  63, 
Federal  Reporter,  and  the  right  of  employees  to  combine  and  to  stop 
work  simultaneously — in  other  words,  to  strike — is  affirmed  and  the 
legal  limitations  upon  such  right  are  defined.  The  syllabus  of  the 
decision  is  in  the  following  language: 

If  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  quits  without  cause,  and  in 
violation  or  an  express  contract  to  sen^e  lor  a  stated  time,  then  his 
quitting  would  not  be  of  right,  and  he  would  be  liable  for  any  dam- 
ages resulting  from  a  breach  of  his  agreement,  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
States,  to  criminal  prosecution  for  loss  of  life  or  limb  by  passengers 
or  others,  directly  resulting  from  his  abandoning  his  post  at  a  time 
when  care  and  watchfulness  were  required  upon  nis  part  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  he  had  undertaken  to  perform. 

It  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to 
work  for,  or  to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of,  another.  One  who  is 
placed  under  such  restraint  is  in  a  condition  of  involuntarv  servitude — 
a  condition  which  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  declares  snail  not  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  rule,  we  think,  is,  without  exception,  that  equity  will  not  com- 
pel the  actual,  affirmative  performance  by  an  employee  of  merely  per- 
sonal services,  any  more  tnan  it  will  compel  an  employer  to  retain  in 
his  personal  service  one  who,  no  matter  for  what  cause,  is  not  accept- 
able to  him  for  service  of  that  character.  The  right  of  an  employee, 
engaged  to  perfomi  personal  service,  to  quit  that  service,  rests  upon 
the  same  basis  as  the  right  of  his  employer  to  discbarge  him  from  fur- 
ther personal  service.  If  the  quitting  in  the  one  case,  or  the  discharging 
in  the  other,  is  in  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties,  the  one 
injured  by  the  breach  has  his  action  for  damages;  and  a  court  of  equity 
will  not,  indirectly  or  negatively,  by  means  of  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  violation  of  the  contract,  compel  the  affirmative  perform- 
ance from  day  to  day,  or  the  affirmative  acceptance,  of  merely  per- 
sonal services.  Relief  of  that  character  has  always  been  regarded  as 
impmcticable. 

Undoubtedly,  the  simultaneous  cessation  of  work  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  employees  of  a  milroad  corpoi'ation  without  previ- 
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COS  notice  will  have  an  iniurioiLS  effect,  and  for  a  time  inconvenience 
tbe  public.  But  these  evils,  ^reat  as  they  are^  and  although  arising  in 
many  cases  from  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, both  equally  inflifferent  to  the  general  welfare,  are  to  be  met  and 
remedied  by  legislation  restraining  alike  employees  and  employers,  so 
f ai*  as  necessary  adequately  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  public  as  involved 
in  the  existence,  maintenance,  and  safe  management  of  public  high- 
ways. In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  one 
in  the  service  of  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  withdiuw  therefrom  at 
such  time  as  be  sees  fit,  and  the  right  of  the  managers  of  such  a  corpo- 
ration to  discharge  an  employee  from  service  whenever  they  see  tit, 
must  be  deemed  so  far  absolute  that  no  court  of  equity  will  compel 
him,  against  his  will,  to  remain  in  such  service  or  actually  to  perform 
the  personal  acts  required  in  such  employments,  or  compel  such  man- 
agers, against  their  will,  to  keep  a  jmrticular  employee  in  their  service. 

The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  may  quit  under  circumstances 
that  would  show  bad  faith  upon  their  pai-t,  or  a  reckless  disregard  of 
their  contract  or  of  the  convenience  and  interests  of  both  employer  and 
the  public,  does  not  justify  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  that 
equity  will  not  compel  the  actual,  affirmative  performance  of  merely 
personal  services,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  require  employees, 
against  their  will,  to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of  their  employer. 

These  employees  having  taken  service  first  with  the  comjmny,  and 
afterwards  with  the  recci\  ers,  under  a  general  contract  of  employment 
which  did  not  limit  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  quit  the  service,  their 
j>eaceable  cooperation,  as  the  result  of  friendly  argument,  persuasion, 
or  conference  among  themselves,  in  asserting  the  right  of  each  and  all 
to  refuse  further  service  under  a  schedule  of  i-educed  wages,  would 
not  have  been  illegal  or  criminal,  although  they  may  have  so  acted  in 
the  firm  belief  arid  expectation,  that  a  simultaneous  quitting  withoot 
notice  would  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receiver  and  the  public. 
If  in  good  faith,  and  peaceably,  they  exercise  their  right  of  quitting 
the  service,  intending  thereby  only  to  better  their  condition  by  secur- 
ing such  wages  as  they  deem  just,  but  not  to  in]vii"e  or  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  others,  they  can  not  be  legally  chai'ged  with  any  losw 
to  the  trust  property  resulting  from  their  cessation  of  work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  receivers  to  accede  to  the  terms  ujwn 
which  they  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  service.  Such  a  Io8s,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  would  be  incidental  to  the  situation,  and 
could  not  be  attributed  to  employees  exercising  their  lawful  rights  in 
orderly  ways,  or  to  the  receivers  when,  in  good  faith  and  in  fidelity 
to  their  trust,  they  declare  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  thereby  cau^ 
dissatisfaction  among  employees,  and  their  withdrawal  from  service. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  a  conspiracy  upon  tbe 
part  of  two  or  more  persons,  with  the  intent,  by  their  combined  power, 
to  wrong  others  or  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  ille- 

fd,  although  nothing  be  actually  done  in  execution  of  such  conspiracy. 
his  is  fundamental  m  our  jurisprudence.  So,  a  combination  or  con- 
spiracv  to  procure  an  employee  or  body  of  employees  to  ouit  service 
in  violation  of  the  contract  of  sei-vice  would  be  unlawful,  and  in  a 
proper  case  might  be  enjoined,  if  the  injuiy  threatened  would  be  irre- 
mediable at  law. 

An  intent,  upon  the  part  of  a  single  person,  to  injure  the  rights  of 
others  or  of  the  public,  is  not  in  itself  a  wrong  of  which  the  law  will 
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take  cognizance,  unless  some  injurious  act  be  done  in  execution  of  the 
unlawful  intent;  but  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  with  such 
an  intent,  and  under  circumstances  that  give  them,  when  so  combined, 
a  power  to  do  an  injury  they  would  not  passess  as  individuals  acting 
singly,  has  always  been  i*ecognized  as  in  itself  wrongful  and  illegal. 

It  seems  entirely  clear,  upon  authority,  that  anv  combination  or 
conspiracy  upon  the  part  of  these  employees  would  be  illegal  which 
has  for  its  object  to  cnpple  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers, 
and  to  embaiTass  the  operation  of  the  railroads  under  their  manage- 
ment, either  by  disabling  or  rendering  unfit  for  use  engines,  cars,  or 
other  property  in  their  hands,  or  by  interfering  with  their  possession, 
or  by  actually  obstructing  their  control  and  management  oi  the  prop- 
erty, or  by  using  force,  intimidation,  threats,  or  other  wrongful 
methods  against  the  receivers  or  their  agents,  or  against  employees 
remaining  in  their  service,  or  bv  using  like  methods  to  cause  employees 
to  quit,  or  prevent  or  deter  others  from  entering  the  service  m  place 
of  tnose  leaving  it. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence,  it  can  not  be  held,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  a  combination  among  employees,  having  for  its  object  their  orderly 
withdrawal  in  large  numbers,  or  in  a  body,  from  the  service  of  their 
employers,  on  account  simply  of  a  reduction  in  their  wages,  is  not  a 
''strike,"  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  commonly  used.  Such 
a  withdrawal,  although  amounting  to  a  strike,  is  not  ille^  or  criminal. 

In  a  case  where,  during  a  strike  in  the  works,  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  the  employees  of  a  railroad  refused  to  operate  trains  in 
the  make-up  of  which  Pullman  cars  were  used,  an  injunction  to  compel 
them  to  perform  their  duties  while  continuing  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  was  issued.  The  case,  entitled  Southern  California  Railway 
Co.  V.  Rutherford  et  al.  (62  Federal  Reporter,  796),  was  decided  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  California  in 
1894,  and  the  court  held  that — 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company,  though  remaining  in  its 
employment,  refuse  to  perform  their  duties  of  operating  its  trains  so 
long  as  Pullman  cars  are  hauled,  though  the  company  is  bound  by  con- 
tract to  carry  them,  thus  interrupting  interstate  conunerce  and  the 
transmission  of  mails,  and  subjecting  the  company  to  suits  and  great 
and  irreparable  damage,  injunction  will  issue  requiring  them  to  per- 
fonii  their  duties  during  their  continuance  in  the  company's  employ- 
ment 

In  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  delivered  by  the  United  Slates  district 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  California  in  1894,  to  be  found  in 
62  Federal  Reporter,  840,  under  the  title  of  In  re  Grand  Juiy,  the 
question  of  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  insist  up>on  attaching  mail  cars 
to  the  regular  trains,  which  the  train  hands  refused  to  move  because 
Pullman  cars  were  attached  instead  of  sending  the  mail  by  trains  with 
no  Pullman  cars,  which  the  train  hands  were  willing  to  move,  was  denied, 
and  the  language  of  the  charge  in  this  particular  was  as  follows: 

It  is  a  violation  of  section  3995,  Revised  Statutes  [see  post^  p.  1033] 
declaring  it  an  offense  to  knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct  or  retard  the 
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passage  of  the  mail,  for  one  to  prevent  the  running  of  a  mail  train  as 
made  up,  though  he  is  willing  that  the  mail  car  shall  go  on,  and  his 

Eurpose  i»  other  than  to  retard  the  mails.  The  railway  is  a  grcsat  public 
ighway,  and  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  as  a  common  carrier  is 
first  to  the  public.  I'he  road  must  be  kept  in  oj)eration  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  the  force  and  appli- 
ances within  reach.  Any  negligence  in  this  respect  is  not  excused  by 
temporary  difficulties  capable  of  being  promptly  removed.  Where 
the  transpoiiation  of  the  mails  and  interstate  conunerce  has  long  been 
interrupted  by  the  refusal  of  the  employees  of  the  railway  company 
to  move  trains  carrying  Pullman  cars,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railway  com- 
pany to  use  every  eflfort  to  move  the  mails  and  interstate  commerce, 
without  regard  to  the  make-up  of  regular  trains;  and  any  willful  failure 
to  perform  this  duty  is  a  violation  of  this  statute. 

A  combination  to  incite  railroad  employees  to  suddenly  quit  work 
in  order  to  persuade  the  railroad  company  and  the  public  to  compel  an 
owner  of  cars  used  in  operating  the  road  (the  Pullman  Company)  to 
pay  higher  wages  was,  in  1894,  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  in 
the  case  of  Thomas  v,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  In  re  Phelan  (62  Federal  Repoiler,  803.)  The  gist  of 
the  decision  is  as  follows: 

A  combination  to  incite  all  railway  employees  to  suddenly  quit  their 
service,  without  any  dissatisfaction  with  tne  terms  of  their  own  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  starve  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public  into 
compelling  an  owner  of  cars  used  in  operating  the  roads  to  pay  his 
employees  more  wages,  and  where  the  members  intend  to  stop  all  mail 
trams  as  well  as  other  trains,  and  do  delay  many,  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3996,  Revised  Statutes,  [see  »o«^  p.  1033]  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
though  the  obstruction  is  effected  by  merely  quitting  employment 

A  charge  to  the  grand  jury  delivered  in  189:1:  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  to  be  found  on 
page  828  of  62  Federal  Reporter,  under  the  title  of  In  re  Grand 
Jury,  declares  a  combination  to  quit  work,  resulting  in  the  obstruction 
of  mails  and  interstate  commerce,  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy  under 
certain  circumstances.     The  following  is  taken  from  said  charge: 

A  corrupt  of  wrongful  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  that 
the  employees  of  railroads  carrying  the  mails  and  conducting  interstate 
commerce  should  quit,  and  that  all  others  should,  by  threats  and  vio- 
lence, be  prevented  from  taking  their  places,  constitutes  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  mail  and  interstate  commerce- 
Where  two  or  more  leaders  of  a  labor  association,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  personal  ambition  or  satisfying  private  malice,  by  con- 
cert, insist  or  demand,  under  effective  penalties  and  threats,  upon  the 
members  of  the  association  quitting  their  employment,  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  mails  or  of  interstate  commerce  they  are  guilty  of  criminal 
conspiracy. 

A  similar  agreement  was  declared  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  in  1894 
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in  it8  charge  to  the  grand  juiy,  to  be  found  on  page  436  of  63  Fedcml 
RepK)rter,  under  the  title  of,  United  States  v.  Debs,  et  al.,  supple- 
*         mental  charge  to  gmnd  ]ur^^     The  following  is  a  part  of  the  language 
used: 

Where  two  or  more  men  wrongfully  and  corruptly  agree  among 
themselves,  either  for  the  purpose  of  creating  sympathy  In  a  threat- 
ened strike,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  cause  trains  carrying  mail  or 
interstate  commerce  to  be  stopped,  or  to  discharge  their  employees  or 
refuse  to  employ  new  men,  so  as  to  stop  such  trains,  they  are  guilty  of 
conspiracy. 

The  point  seems  to  have  been  raised  in  certain  cases  coming  before 
the  courts  that  chapter  567  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1885-86  pro- 
viding for  the  incorporation  of  national  trades  unions  in  some  manner, 
operated  to  make  cei'tain  acts  of  strikers  legal  which  were  illegal  at 
common  law.  This  view  has  been  negatived  by  the  United  States 
courts  in  two  cases.  In  one  of  these  decided  by  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  in  1892,  and  to  be  found  under  the  title  of  Farmers'  Loan 
'  and  Trust  Company  v.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (60  Fed- 

ei-al  Reporter,  803),  the  court  said: 

There  is  nothing  in  this  act  to  countenance  the  idea  that  it  so  changes 
the  common  law  as  to  authorize  combinations  and  conspiracies  of  inter- 
state employees  to  quit  the  service  in  a  body,  with  the  design  and 
intent  of  crippling  the  jjroperty  in  their  custoay,  or  embarrassing  the 
operation  of  tne  road,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  enforcing  a  demand 
against  the  master. 

In  the  second  case,  Arthur  v.  Oakes  et  al.  (63  Federal  Reporter, 
310),  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit, in  its  decision  rendered  in  1894,  used  the  following  language: 

This  act,  legalizing  the  incorporation  of  national  trades  unions,  does 
not  sanction  illegal  combinations. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v,  Elliott  et  al.  (62  Federal  Rep>orter, 
801),  and  United  States  v.  Elliott  et  al.  (64  Fedeml  Reporter,  27),  a 
case  arising  from  a  strike,  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Missouri  in  construing  the  United  States  antitrust 
act  (neejTost^  pp.  1034,1035)  decided,  in  1894,  in  effect  as  follows: 

A  combination  by  railroad  employees  to  prevent  all  railroads  of  a 
large  city  engaged  in  carrying  the  United  States  mails  and  in  inter- 
state commerce,  from  carrying  freight  and  passengers,  hauling  cars, 
and  securing  the  services  of  persons  other  than  strikers,  and  to  induce 
persons  to  leave  the  service  of  such  railroads  is  illegal,  under  section 
1  of  the  act,  and  acts  threatened  in  pursuance  of  such  combination  may 
be  restrained  by  injunction  under  section  4  of  the  act. 

Under  section  5  of  the  act,  an  injunction  order  in  an  action  to  enjoin 
an  illegal  conspiracy  against  interstate  commerce  may  provide  that  it 
shall  l^  in  force  on  defendants  not  named  in  the  bill,  but  who  are 
within  the  terms  of  the  order,  where  it  also  provides  that  it  is  opera- 
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tive  on  alt  persons  acting  in  concert  with  the  designated  conspirators, 
though  not  named  in  the  writ,  after  the  commission  of  some  act  by 
them  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy,  and  service  of  the  writ  on  them. 

The  question  of  unlawful  combination  and  conspii-acy  and  the  United 
States  antitrust  act  upon  the  same  was  considered  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  western  division,  in 
1894,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  In  re  Phelan  (62  Federal  Reporter,  8^4). 
and  the  burden  of  the  court's  decision  was  as  follows: 

Any  willful  attempt,  with  knowledge  that  a  railroad  is  in  the  hani^ 
of  the  court,  to  prevent  or  impede  the  receiver  thereof  appointed  k 
the  court  from  complying  with  the  order  of  the  court  in  running  the 
road,  which,  is  unlawful,  and  which,  as  between  private  individoaLs 
would  give  a  right  of  action  for  damages,  is  a  contemj>t  of  the  order 
of  the  court.  Maliciously  inciting  employees  of  a  receiver,  who  'n 
operating  a  railroad  under  order  of  the  court,  to  leave  his  employ,  in 
pursuance  of  an  unlawful  combination  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
road,  thereby  inflicting  injuries  on  its  business,  for  which  damages 
would  be  recoverable  ix  it  were  operated  by  a  private  corporation,  is 
a  contempt  of  the  court.  Such  inciting  to  carry  out  an  unlawful  coo- 
spiracv  is  not  protected  by  constitutional  guaranties  of  the  right  of 
assemblv  and  free  speech,  and  is  not  less  a  contempt  because  effected 
by  woros  only,  if  the  obstruction  to  the  operation  of  the  road  by  the 
receiver  is  unlawful  and  malicious.  A  combination  to  inflict  pecuni- 
ary injury  on  the  owner  of  cars,  operated  by  railway  companies  under 
contracts  with  him,  by  compelling  them  to  give  up  using  his  cars,  in 
violation  of  their  contracts,  and,  on  their  refusal,  to  inflict  pecuniarr 
injury  on  them  by  inciting  their  employees  to  quit  their  service,  and 
thus  paralyze  their  business,  the  existence  of  the  contracts  being 
known  to  the  parties  so  combining,  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy.  A 
combination  by  employees  of  railway  companies  to  injure  m  his  busi- 
ness the  owner  of  cars  operated  by  the  companies,  by  comj>elling  them 
to  cease  using  his  ca^s  by  threats  of  quitting  and  by  actually  quitting 
their  service,  thereby  inflicting  on  them  great  injury,  when  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  companies  is  mutually  profitable,  and  has  no 
eflFect  whatever  on  the  character  or  reward  or  the  services  of  the 
employees  so  combining,  is  a  boycott,  aad  an  unlawful  conspiracy  at 
common  law.  A  combination  to  incite  the  employees  of  all  the  nil- 
ways  in  the  country  to  suddenly  auit  their  service,  without  any  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  teims  of  tneir  employment,  thus  paralyzing 
utterly  all  railway  traffic,  in  order  to  starve  the  railway  companies  and 
the  public  into  compelling  an  owner  of  cars  used  in  operating  the 
roads  to  pay  his  employees  more  wages,  they  having  no  lawful  right 
to  so  compel  him,  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy  by  reason  of  its  purpose, 
whether  such  puriK>se  is  eflFected  by  means  usually  lawful  or  other- 
wise. Such  combination,  its  purpose  being  to  paralyze  the  interstate 
commerce  of  the  country,  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  within  this  act 

In  construing  the  effect  of  the  United  States  antitrust  act  upon  the 
action  of  strikers  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  di»- 
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trict  of  Illinois,  in  its  decision  rendered  in  1894,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  r.  Debs  et  al.  (64  Federal  Reporter,  724),  spoke  as  follows: 

This  act  is  not  aimed  at  capital  merely  and  combinations  of  a  con- 
tractual nature,  which  by  force  of  the  title,  ''An  act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  are  limited 
to  such  as  the  courts  have  declared  unlawful,  the  words  "in  restraint 
of  trade"  having,  in  connection  with  the  words  '^ contract"  and  '* com- 
bination," their  common-law  significance,  but  the  term  "conspiracy" 
is  used  in  its  well-settled  legal  meaning,  so  that  any  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce,  if  to  be  accomplished  by  conspiracy,  is  unlawful. 

The  construction  of  the  statute  is  not  affected  bv  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  in  restraint  of  trade,"  rather  than  one  of  the  ptrases  "  to  injure 
trade"  or  "to  restrain  trade." 

J  The  word  "commerce"  in  the  statute  is  not  synonymous  with  "  trade  " 
as  used  in  the  common-law  phra^  "  restraint  of  trade,"  but  has  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  grants  to 
Congress  power  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  provision  for  forfeiture,  in  section  6  of  tnis  act  does  not  imply 
that  only  cases  in  which  property  shall  be  found  subject  to  forfeiture 
shall  be  deemed  within  tne  scope  of  the  act. 

The  power  given  bv  this  act  to  circuit  courts  "to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations"  of  the  act,  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  as  the  jurisdiction  so  given  by  equity  will  be  deemed  to  be  limited 
to  such  cases  only  as  are  of  equitable  cognizance. 

Where  defendants,  directors  and  general  officers  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  in  combination  with  members  of  the  union,  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  boycott  Pullman  cars,  in  use  on  railroads,  and  for 
that  purpose  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  and  hinder  inter- 
state commerce  in  general,  and,  in  furtherance  of  their  design,  those 
actively  engaj^ed  in  the  strike  used  threats,  violence,  and  other  unlaw- 
ful means  of  interference  with  the  operations  of  the  roads,  and,  instead 
of  respecting  an  injunction  commanding  them  to  desist,  persisted  in 
their  purpose,  without  essential  change  of  conduct,  they  were  guilty 
of  contempt. 

Any  improper  interference  with  the  management  of  a  railroad  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  is  a  contempt  of  the  court's  authority  in  making 
the  order  appointing  the  receivers,  and  enjoining  interference  witn 
their  control. 

The  United  States  statutes  on  obstruction  of  the  mails,  and  con- 
spiracy, and  the  antitrust  act  were  construed  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  northern  district  of  California  in  1895  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Cassidy  et  al.  (67  Federal  Reporter,  698),  a  case 
arising  out  of  a  labor  dispute,  and  the  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the 
decision: 

The  statute  relating  to  conspiracies  to  commit  offenses  against  the 
United  States  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  5440),  contains  three  elements  which 
are  necessary  to  constitute  the  offense.  These  are:  (1)  The  act  of  two 
or  more  persons  conspiring  together;  (2)  to  coDMnit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States;  (3)  the  overt  act,  or  the  element  of  one  or  more  of 
such  parties  doing  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 
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A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  by  concerted 
action  to  accomplish  a  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  some  purpose 
not  in  itself  criminal,  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means. 

The  common  design  is  the  essence  of  the  charge;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  two  or  more  persons  should  meet  together,  and  enter  into  an 
explicit  or  formal  agreement  for  an  unlawful  scheme,  or  that  they  should 
directly,  by  words  or  in  writing,  state  what  the  unlawful  scheme  was  to 
be,  and  the  details  of  the  plan  or  the  means  by  which  the  unlawful  com- 
bination was  to  be  made  effective.  It  is  sufficient  if  two  or  more  persons, 
in  any  manner  or  through  any  contrivance,  positively  or  tacitly,  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding  to  accomplish  a  common  and  unlawful 
design. 

Where  an  unlawful  end  is  sought  to  be  effected,  and  two  or  more 
pei*sons,  actuated  by  the  common  purpose  of  accomplishing  that  end, 
work  together  in  any  way  in  furtherance  of  the  unlawful  scheme, 
every  one  of  said  persons  becopies  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  although 
the  part  anv  one  was  to  take  therein  was  a  subordinate  one,  or  was  to 
be  executed  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  other  conspirators. 

Anyone  w&o,  after  a  conspiracy  is  formed,  and  wno  knows  of  its 
existence,  joins  therein,  becomes  as  much  a  party  thereto  from  that 
time  as  if  he  had  originally  conspired. 

Where  several  persons  are  proved  to  have  combined  together  for  the 
same  illegal  purpose,  any  act  done  by  one  of  them,  in  pursuance  of  the 
original  concerted  plan,  and  with  reference  to  the  common  object,  b, 
in  contemplation  or  the  law,  the  act  of  the  whole  party,  and  therefore 
the  proof  of  such  act  will  be  evidence  against  any  of  the  others  who 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 

Anv  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  parties,  during  the  pendency  of 
the  illegal  enterprise,  is  not  only  evidence  against  himself,  but  a^inst 
all  the  other  conspirators,  who,  when  the  combination  is  proved,  are 
as  much  responsible  for  such  declarations,  and  the  acts  to  which  they 
relate,  as  if  made  and  committed  by  themselves.  This  rule  applies  to 
the  declaration  of  a  coconspirator,  although  he  may  not  himself  be 
under  prosecution. 

The  law  regards  the  act  of  unlawful  combination  and  confederacy  as 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  declares  that  such  combination 
and  confederacy  to  commit  crime  requires  an  additional  restraint  to 
those  provided  for  the  commission  oi  the  crime  itself,  with  penalties 
and  punishments  distinct  from  those  it  attaches  to  the  crime  which 
may  oe  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  all  the  means 
set  out  in  the  indictment  were  in  fact  agreed  upon  to  carry  out  the 
conspiracy,  or  that  any  of  them  were  actually  used  or  put  in  operation. 
It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  shown  that  one  or  more  of  the  means  aescribed 
in  the  indictment  were  to  be  used  to  execute  the  unlawful  purpose. 

W^hile  at  common  law  it  was  not  necessary  to  aver  or  prove  an  overt 
act  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy,  yet,  under  the  statute  relating  to 
conspiracies  to  commit  an  offense  against  the  United  States,  the  doing 
of  some  act  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  is  made  an  ingredient  of 
the  crime,  and  must  be  established  as  a  necessary  element  thereof, 
although  the  act  may  not  be  in  itself  criminal. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  that  the  jury 
should  find  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  overt  acts  charged  in  the 
indictment  was  in  fact  committed;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  one 
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or  more  of  these  acts  was  committed,  and  that  it  was  done  in  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy. 

Although  the  law  which  now  appears  in  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes,  section  3996,  and  which  makes  it  an  offense  to  obstruct  and 
retard  the  fjassage  of  the  United  States  mails,  was  originally  passed 
prior  to  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  the  method  of  trans- 
porting mail  by  railroads,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  law  conforms  to 
conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  (March  3,  1825),  yet  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  moaern  system  of  conveyance,  and  protects  alike  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  by  the  'limited  express"  and  by  the  old- 
fashioned  stagecoach. 

The  statute  applies  to  all  persons  who  ''knowingly  and  willfully" 
obstruct  and  retani  the  passage  of  the  mails  or  the  carrier  carrying  the 
same;  that  is,  to  those  who  know  that  the  acts  performed,  however  inno- 
cent they  may  otherwise  be,  will  have  the  effect  of  obstructing  and 
retarding  the  mail,  and  who  perform  the  acts  with  the  intent  that  puch 
shall  be  their  operation. 

The  statute  also  applies  to  persons  who,  having  in  view  the  accom- 
plishment of  other  purposes,  perform  unlawful  acts,  which  have  the 
effect  of  obstructing  and  retarding  the  passage  of  the  mails.  In  such 
case,  an  intent  to  obstruct  and  retard  the  mails  will  be  imputed  to  the 
authors  of  the  unlawful  act,  although  the  attainment  of  other  ends  may 
have  been  their  primary  object. 

A  mail  train  is  a  train  as  usually  and  regularly  made  up,  including  not 
merely  a  mail  car,  but  such  other  cars  as  are  usually  drawn  in  the  train. 
If  the  train  usually  carries  a  Pullman  car,  then  such  train,  as  a  mail 
train,  would  include  the  Pullman  car  as  a  part  of  its  regular  make-up. 
Therefore,  if  such  a  train  is  obstructed  or  retarded  because  it  draws  a 
Pullman  car,  it  is  no  defense  that  the  parties  so  delaying  it  were  will- 
ing that  the  mail  should  proceed  if  the  Pullman  car  were  left  behind. 

Any  train  which  is  carrying  mail,  under  the  sanction  of  the  postal 
authorities  is  a  mail  train,  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  defendants  should  be  shown  to  have  had 
knowledge  that  the  mails  were  on  board  of  a  train  which  they  have 
detained  and  disabled.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  chargeable  with  an 
intent  to  do  whatever  is  the  reasonable  and  natural  consequence  of  their 
acts;  and  as  the  laws  make  all  railways  postal  routes  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  within  everyone's  knowledge  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  passenger  trains  carry  mail,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  any  person 
obstructing  one  of  these  contemplates,  among  other  intents,  the 
obstruction  of  the  mail. 

The  word  "  commerce"  as  used  in  the  act  of  July  2, 1890,  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  a  broader  meaning  than 
the  word  'Hrade."  Commerce  kmong  the  States  consists  of  intercourse 
and  traffic  between  their  citizens,  and  includes  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of 
commodities. 

While  the  primarv  object  of  the  statute  of  July  2,  1890,  was  doubt- 
less to  prevent  the  destruction  of  legitimate  and  healthy  competition  in 
interstate  commerce,  by  the  engrossing  and  monopolizmg  oi  the  mar 
kets  for  commodities,  vet  its  provisions  are  broad  enough  to  reach  a 
combination  or  conspiracy  that  will  interrupt  the  transportation  of 
such  commodities  and  persons  from  one  State  to  another. 
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Pullman  oai*8  in  use  upon  railroads  are  instrumentalities  of  commerce. 

The  employees  of  milway  companies  have  a  right  to  organize  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
highest  wages  and  the  best  conditions  they  can  command.  They  niav 
appoint  officers,  who  shall  advise  them  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in 
their  relations  with  their  employer,  and  they  may,  if  they  choose, 
repose  in  their  officers  authority  to  order  them,  or  any  of  them,  on 

Earn  of  expulsion  from  their  union,  peaceably  to  leave  the  emplovment 
ecause  the  terms  thereof  are  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  unlawful  for 
them  to  combine  and  quit  work  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  their 
employer  to  withdraw  from  his  relations  with  a  third  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  that  third  party. 

A  strike,  or  a  preconcerted  quitting  of  work,  by  a  combination  of 
railroad  employees,  is,  in  itself,  unlawful,  if  the  concerted  action  is 
knowingly  and  willfully  directea  by  the  parties  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  and  retardmg  the  passage  of  the  mails,  or  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  States. 

On  March  9,  1896,  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  in  the  case  of  Oxley  Stave 
Company  v.  Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America  et  aL  (IS 
Federal  Reporter,  695),  which  declared  a  boycott  to  be  unlawful. 
It  appears  that  the  employing  company  had  placed  hooping  machines 
in  their  plants  and  that  the  labor  organizations  involved  notified  the 
company  that  unless  it  discontinued  the  use  of  said  machines  by  a 
certain  date  a  boycott  against  it  would  be  declared.  The  company 
thereupon  applied  to  the  court  for  an  injunction  against  said  boycott, 
and  in  its  decision  the  application  was  allowed,  and  an  injunction  was 
issued. 

The  following  language  was  used  in  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

No  one  can  question  the  right  of  the  defendants  to  refuse  to  purchase 
machine-made  packages,  or  of  goods  packed  in  them,  or.  by  fair  means, 
to  persuade  others  from  purchasing  or  using  them.  It  that  is  all  that 
is  implied  by  a  boycott,  as  insisted  by  defendants,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  they  violate  any  law,  although  it  might  injure  the  complainant's 
business.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  while  such  action  would 
not  be  unlawful  by  an  individual,  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  would  be  an  illegal  act.  In  Arthur  r.  Oakes 
(11  C.  C.  A.,  209,  63  Fed.,  321,  322),  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  says: 

*'it  is  one  thing  for  a  single  individual,  or  for  several  individoals, 
each  acting  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  in  cooperation  with 
others,  to  form  the  purpose  of  inflicting  actual  injury  upon  the  property 
or  rights  of  others.  It  is  cjuite  a  different  thing,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
for  many  persons  to  combine  or  conspire  togetner  with  the  intent  not 
simply  of  asserting  their  right  of  accomplishing  lawful  ends  by  peace- 
able methods,  but  of  employing  their  united  energies  to  injure  others  or 
the  public.  An  intent  upon  the  part  of  a  single  person  to  injure  the 
rights  of  others  or  of  the  public  is  not  in  itself  a  wrong  of  which  the 
law  will  take  cognizance,  unless  some  injurious  act  be  done  in  execu- 
tion of  the  unlawful  intent.  But  a  combination  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons with  such  intent,  and  under  circumstances  that  give  them,  when 
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SO  combined,  a  power  to  do  an  injury  they  would  not  possess  as  indi- 
viduals acting  singly,  has  always  been  recognized  as  in  itself  wrongful 
and  illegal." 

The  term  *•' boycott"  has  acquired  a  significance  in  our  vocabulary 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  law.  The  resolution  of  the  defendant  asso- 
ciations says,  unless  complainant  discontinue  the  use  of  said  machines 
on  and  after  January  15, 1896,  that  Coopers'  Union  No.  18  would  cause 
a  boycott  to  be  placed  on  all  packages  hooped  by  said  machines.  Just 
what  action  would  be  taken,  the  resolution  does  not  state.  It  does  not 
say  the  defendants  would  not  purchase  the  packages,  or  the  goods 
packed  in  them,  but  simply  says  a  "boycott"  would  issue.  That  term 
implies  that  a  general  proscription  of  all  articles  so  manufactured,  and 
the  goods  packed  in  them,  would  be  inaugurated  and  maintained  by 
the  power  of  these  assemblies,  wherever  they  could  reach.  It  is  fair 
to  presume,  from  the  resolution  and  other  testimony,  that  the  defend- 
ants were  determined  to  use  all  means,  short  of  violence,  to  make  the 
proscription  effective.  That  has  been  the  history  of  such  proceedings 
m  the  past,  and  such  is  the  meaning  imputed  to  the  use  of  the  word 
**  boycott."  It  has  become  a  word  carrying  with  it  a.  threat  and  a 
menace,  and  was  evidently  so  intended  by  this  resolution.  In  Thomas 
V.  Railway  Co.  (62  Fed.,  818-821),  the  court  says: 

^'  But  the  combination  was  unlawful,  without  respect  to  the  contract 
feature.     It  was  a  boycott." 

Again  the  court  says; 

'^  The  combination  under  discussion  was  a  boycott.  It  was  so  temied 
by  Debs,  Phelan,  and  all  engaged  in  it.  Boycotts,  although  unaccom- 
panied by  violence,  have  been  pronounced  unlawful  in  every  State  of 
the  United  States  where  the  question  has  arisen,  unless  it  be  in  Minne- 
sota, and  they  are  held  to  be  unlawful  in  England." 

The  court  further  says: 

'^Boycotts  have  been  declared  illegal  conspiracies  in  State  v.  Glidden 
(55  Conn., 46,  8  Atl.,  890);  in  States.  Stewart(59  Vt.,  273,  9  Atl.,  559); 
Steamship  Co.  v.  McKenna  (30  Fed.,  48);  Casey  v.  Typographical  Union 
(45  Fed.,  135);  Toledo  A.  A.  &  N.  M.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.  (54 
Fed.,  730),  and  in  other  cases." 

From  these  authorities  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  complainant  is 
entitled  to  the  relief  prayed  for.  The  labor-saving  machines  which 
modern  invention  has  brought  into  every  industry  in  life  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration,  but  our  enthusiasm  is  subdued  by  the  thought 
that  the  machines  must  largely  drive  the  skilled  laborer  out  of  a  field 
he  has  spent  years  to  fit  himself  for,  and  upon  which,  more  or  less, 
depends  the  means  of  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family;  and  yet  it 
is  a  hopeless  task  for  the  lal)orer  to  contend  against  the  use  of  machinery 
wherever  it  can  be  utilized.  Labor  can  only  adjust  itself  to  the  con- 
stant progress  made  in  all  the  mechanical  pursuits,  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that,  despite  all  the  inventions  to  save  hand  work,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  laborer  was  paid  better  or  had  greater  advantages 
than  he  has  to-day.  The  injunction  will  be  allowed  as  prayed  for  by 
complainant. 

The  above  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  and  its  decision,  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  district  court  in  issuing  the  injunction,  was  rendered  November  8, 
1897.     The  case  is  reported  under  the  title  of  Hopkins  et  al.  v.  Oxley 
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Stave  Company  on  page  912  of  volume  83  of  the  Federal  Reporter. 
Circuit  Judge  Thayer,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  the 
following  language: 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  The  sub- 
stantial question  is  whether  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  members 
ot  the  two  unincorporated  associations  to  boycott  the  contents  of  all 
barrels,  casks,  and  packages  made  by  the  Oxley  Stave  Company  which 
were  hooped  by  machinery  was  an  agreement  against  which  a  court  of 
equity  can  afford  relief,  preventive  or  otherwise.  The  contention  of 
the  appellants  is  that  it  was  a  lawful  agreement,  such  as  they  had  the 
right  to  make  and  carry  out,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rate 
of  wages  then  paid  to  journeymen  coopers,  and  that,  being  lawful,  the 
injury  occasioned  to  the  plaintiff  company,  no  matter  how  great,  was 
an  injury  against  which  neither  a  court  of  law  nor  equity  can  afford 
any  redress.  According  to  our  view  of  the  case,  the  claim  made  by 
the  defendants  below,  that  one  object  of  the  threatened  boycott  was  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  child  labor,  is  in  no  way  material;  but,  in 

Eassing,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  this  claim  seems  to  have 
een  a  mere  pretense,  since  it  was  shown  that  the  machinery  used  to 
hoop  barrels  can  not  be  managed  b}'  children,  but  must,  of  necessity, 
be  operated  by  persons  who  have  the  requisite  strength  to  handle  bar- 
rels and  casks  weighing  from  75  to  80  pounds  with  great  i-apidity.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  is  a  species  of  labor  which  could  not,  in  any  event, 
be  performed  by  children.  Neither  do  we  deem  it  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  define  the  term  ''boycott;"  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  no  controversy  exists  in  the  present  case 
concerning  the  -means  that  were  to  be  employed  by  the  members  of 
the  two  labor  organizations  for  the  pui'pose  of  compelling  the  plain- 
tiff company  to  abandon  the  use  of  hooping  machines.  It  is  conceded 
that  their  purpose  was  to  warn  all  of  the  plaintiff's  inmiediate  custom- 
ers not  to  purchase  machine-hooped  barrels  or  casks,  and  to  warn 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  everywhere  not  to  handle  provisions  or 
other  commodities  which  were  packed  in  such  barrels  or  casks.  This 
warning  was  to  be  made  effectual  bv  notifying  the  members  of  all 
associated  labor  organizations  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Europe,  not  to  purchase  provisions  or  other  conamodities,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  dissuade  others  from  purchasing  provisions  or  other 
commodities  which  were  packed  in  machine-hooped  barrels  or  casks. 
The  object  of  the  conspiracy,  it  will  be  seen,  was  to  interfere  with  the 
complainant's  business  and  to  deprive  the  complainant  company,  and 
numerous  other  persons,  of  the  right  to  conduct  their  business  as  they 
thought  proper.  To  this  end,  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy intended  to  excite  the  fears  of  all  persons  who  were  engagea  in 
making  barrels,  or  who  handled  commodities  packed  in  barrels,  that, 
if  they  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  associated  labor  organizations, 
they  would  incur  the  active  hostility  of  all  the  members  of  those  asso- 
ciations, suffer  a  great  financial  loss,  and  possibly  run  the  risk  of  sus- 
taining some  personal  injury.  It  may  oe  conceded  that,  when  the 
defendants  entered  into  the  combination  in  question,  they  had  no  pres- 
ent intention  of  resorting  to  actual  violence  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing their  demands;  but  it  is  manifest  that  by  concerted  action,  force 
of  numbers,  and  by  exciting  the  fears  of  the  timid,  they  did  intend  to 
compel  many  persons  to  surrender  their  freedom  of  action,  and  sub- 
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mit  to  the  dictation  of  others  in  the  management  of  their  private 
business  affairs.  Another  object  of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  no  less 
harmful,  was  to  deprive  the  public  at  large  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  an  invention  which  was  not  only  designed  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  making  certain  necessar}'  articles,  but  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  human  hands. 

While  the  courts  have  invariably  upheld  the  right  of  individuals  to 
form  labor  organizations  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  have  denied  the  power  to  enjoin  the  members  of  such 
associations  from  withdrawing  peaceably  from  any  service,  either 
singly  or  in  a  body,  even  where  such  withdrawal  involves  a  breach  of 
contract  (Arthur  v.  Oaks,  11  C.  C.  A.,  209,  63  Fed.,  310),  yet  they  have 
very  generally  condemned  those  combinations  usually  termed  "boy- 
cotts, which  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  otherwise  than 
by  lawful  competition,  with  the  Wsmess  affairs  of  others,  and  depriv- 
ing them,  by  means  oi  threats  and  intimidation,  of  the  right  to  con- 
duct the  business  in  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  judgments.  The  right  of  an  individual  to  carry 
on  his  business  as  he  sees  fit,  and  to  use  such  implements  or  processes 
of  manufacture  as  he  desires  to  use,  provided  he  follows  a  lawful  avo- 
cation, and  conducts  it  in  a  lawful  manner,  is  entitled  to  as  much  con- 
sideration as  his  other  personal  rights;  and  the  law  should  afford  pro- 
tection against  the  efforts  of  powerful  combinations  to  rob  him  of  that 
right  and  coerce  his  will  by  intimidating  his  customers  and  destroying 
his  patronage.  A  conspiracy  to  compel  a  manufacturer  to  abandon 
the  use  of  a  valuable  invention  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  combination 
among  laborers  to  withdraw  from  a  given  employment  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  better  pay.  Persons  engaged  in  any  service  have  the  p>ower, 
with  which  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by  injunction,  to  aban- 
don that  service,  either  singly  or  in  a  body,  if  the  wages  paid  or  the 
conditions  of  emploj'ment  are  not  satisfactory;  but  they  have  no  right 
to  dictate  to  an  employer  what  kind  of  implements  he  shall  use,  or 
whom  he  shall  employ.  Many  courts  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability  have  held  that  a  combination  such  as  the  one  in  question  is 
admitted  to  have  been  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  at  common  law,  and 
that  an  action  will  lie  to  recover  the  damages  which  one  has  sustained  as 
the  direct  result  of  such  a  conspiracy;  also,  that  a  suit  in  equity  may 
be  maintained  to  prevent  the  persons  concerned  in  such  a  combination 
from  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  when  the  damages  would  be  irrep- 
arable, or  when  such  a  proceeding  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  multi- 
plicity of  suits.  The  test  of  the  right  to  sue  in  equity  is  whether  the 
combination  complained  of  is  so  far  unlawful  that  an  action  at  law  will 
lie  to  recover  the  damages  inflicted,  and  whether  the  remedy  at  law  is 
adequate  to  redress  the  wrong.  If  the  remedy  at  law  is  for  any  reason 
inadequate^  resort  may  be  had,  as  in  other  cases,  to  a  court  of  equity. 

We  think  it  is  entirely  clear,  upon  the  authorities,  that  the  conduct 
of  which  the  defendants  below  were  accused  can  not  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  acts  contemplated  were  legitimate  and  lawful  means  to 
prevent  a  possible  future  decline  in  wages,  and  to  secure  employment 
lor  a  greater  number  of  coopers.  No  decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages 
had  been  threatened  by  the  Oxley  Stave  Company,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  members  of  the  combination  were  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  plaintiff  compan3^  The  members  of  the  combination  undertook 
to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  plaintiff  company  should  manu- 
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facture  barrels  and  casks,  and  to  enforce  obe<liencfe  to  its  orders  by  a 
species  of  intimidation  which  is  no  less  harmful  than  actual  violence, 
and  which  usually  ends  in  violence.  The  combination  amounted,  there- 
fore, to  a  conspiracy  to  wrongfully  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  its  right  to 
manage  its  business  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  judgment 
Aside  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  fact  can  not  be  overlooked 
that  another  object  of  the  conspiiticy  was  to  deprive  the  public  at  large 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  labor-saving  machine  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  great  utility.  If  a  combination  to  that  end  is  pro- 
nounced lawful,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  combinations  may  be  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  harvesters,  threshers, 
steam  looms,  and  printmg  presses,  typesetting  machines,  sewing 
machines,  and  a  thousand  other  inventions  which  nave  added  inmieas- 
urably  to  the  productive  power  of  human  labor,  and  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  mankind.  It  results  from  these  views  that  the  injunction 
was  properly  awarded,  and  the  order  appealed  from  is  accordingly 
affirmed. 

On  November  21,  1891,  W.  H.  Clune,  a  local  officer  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  was  convicted,  with  othei's,  in  the  United  States  dt- 
ti-ict  court  for  the  southern  district  of  California,  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  United  States  mails  during  the  time  of  the 
great  railway'  strike  in  the  summer  of  1894.  Motions  for  a  new  trial 
and  in  arrest  of  judgment  were  overruled,  and  the  defendants  were 
each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  for  the  period  of  eighteen  months. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  writ  of  error,  which  court  sustained  the  conviction  by  decision  of 
November  15,  1895,  as  published  in  volume  16  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Reporter,  page  125. 

The  principal  question  of  law  in  the  case  was  raised  in  the  argument, 
and  related  to  the  competency  of  Congress  to  impose  a  heavier  penalty 
for  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime  than  that  imposed  for  the  crime 
itself.  On  this  point  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said: 

By  section  3995,  Revised  Statutes  United  States  [see^>^^,  p.  1033]. 
the  offense  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  mails  is  made  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ?100.  By  section  5440,  Revised  Statute 
United  States,  a  conspii*acy  to  commit  any  oflFense  against  the  United 
States  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  f  1,(KX)  nor  more  thin 
$10,000,  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years.  Upon 
this  he  (the  counsel  for  the  defendants)  contended  that  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  an  offense  can  not  be  punished  more  severely  than  the  offense 
itself,  and  also  that  when  the  principal  offense  itself  is,  in  fact,  com- 
mitted, the  mere  conspiracy  is  merged  in  it. 

The  language  of  the  section  is  plain  and  not  open  to  doubt.  A  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  bffense  is  denounced  as  itself  a  separate  offense, 
and  the  punishment  thereof  is  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  we  know  of  no 
lack  of  power  in  Congress  to  thus  deal  with  a  conspiracy.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  a  statute  making  a  con- 
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spii-acy  to  do  an  act  punishable  moi'e  severely  than  the  doing  of  the  act 
itself,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  solely  by  the  legislative  body.   The 

Sower  exists  to  separate  the  conspii'acy  from  the  act  itself  and  to  aflSx 
istinct  and  independent  penalties  to  each. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  conspiracy  was  merged  in  the 
completed  act,  it  is  enougn  that  we  can  not,  upon  tne  record,  hold  that 
the  mails  were  obstructed.  All  the  testimony  not  being  preserved,  it 
may  be  that  the  testimony  satisfied  the  jury  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
obstruction  of  the  mails,  but  only,  as  charged,  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct. 
If  so,  the  suggestion  of  a  merger  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  case  of  Ex  parte  Lennon  (17  Supreme  Couil  Reporter,  658) 
came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit, which  court  had  denied  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  coi*pus 
originally  filed  in  the  United  States  circuit  coui-t  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio. 

The  petitioner  alleged  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  was  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  libeii:y  by  the  marshal,  under  an 
order  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  made  in  a  case  pend- 
ing in  that  court,  wherein  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
Ry.  Co.,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  was  complainant,  and 
several  railway  companies,  citizenstof  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company,  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  were  defendants. 

The  bill  in  that  case,  which  was  annexed  to  the  petition  as  an  exhibit, 
averred  the  complainant  to  be  the  owner  of  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  northwesterly  through  the  State  of  Michigan;  that  a 
large  part  of  its  business  consisted  in  the  transportation  of  freight 
cars  from  points  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
to  points  in  Ohio  and  other  States  east  thereof,  and  that  it  was  engaged 
as  a  common  carrier  in  a  large  amount  of  interstate  commerce,  which 
was  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  interstate  act  of  Congress.  The 
bill  further  averred  that  defendant's  lines  of  railroad  connected  with 
those  of  complainant  at  or  near  Toledo,  and  that  a  large  and  important 
part  of  its  business  consisted  in  the  interchange  of  freight  cars  between 
the  defendant  and  complainant  companies,  and  was  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  intei*state-commerce  act;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
defendant  companies  to  afford  reasonable  and  equal  facilities  for  the 
interchange  of  traflic,  and  to  receive,  forward,  and  deliver  freight  cars 
in  the  ordinary  transaction  of  business  without  any  discrimination; 
that  the  defendant  companies  and  their  employees  had  given  out  and 
threatened  that  they  would  refuse  to  receive  from  complainant  cars 
billed  over  its  road  for  transportation  by  complainant  to  their  desti- 
nation, for  the  reason  that  complainant  had  employed  as  locomotive 
engineers  in  its  service  men  who  were  not  membei*s  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  ''  an  irresponsible  voluntary  associa- 
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tion,"  and  that  the  locomotive  engfineei's  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant 
companies  had  refused  to  handle  cars  to  be  interchanged  with  the  com- 
plainant's road,  notwithstanding  that  they  continued  to  afford  the  other 
railroad  companies  full  and  free  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  traffic 
while  refusing  to  transact  such  business  with  the  complainant,  thereby 
illegally  discriminating  against  it. 

Upon  the  filing  of  this  bill,  and  upon  the  application  of  the  complain- 
ant, the  circuit  court  issued  an  injunction  against  the  defendants,  their 
officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  enjoining  them  from  refusing 
to  afford  and  extend  to  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
Bailway  Company  the  same  facilities  for  an  interchange  of  interstate 
business  between  the  companies  as  were  enjoyed  by  other  i-ail  way  com- 
panies, and  from  refusing  to  receive  from  the  complainant  company 
cars  billed  from  points  in  one  State  to  points  in  another  State  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  defendant  companies  by  the  complainant. 

The  injunction  was  served  upon  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  Company,  one  of  the  defendants,  one  of  whose  employees 
was  the  appellant,  James  Lennon,  a  locomotive  engineer,  who  had 
received  notice  of  the  injunction  and,  still  continuing  in  the  sei-\  ice  of 
the  company,  had  refused  to  obey  it. 

Thereupon  the  Lake  Shore  Company  applied  to  the  court  for  an 
attachment  against  Lennon  and  certain  others  of  its  engineers  and  fire- 
men, setting  forth  that,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  injunction  there- 
tofore made,  they  had  refused  to  obey  the  oixler  of  the  court  and 
deserted  their  locomotives  and  engines  in  the  yaixi  of  the  company  for 
the  reason  that  Ann  Arbor  cars  of  freight  were  in  the  trains  of  such 
company,  and  that  they  had  refused  to  haul  such  cai-s  and  perform 
their  service  for  that  reason. 

The  persons  named,  including  the  petitioner,  Lennon,  being  ser\-ed 
with  an  order  to  show  cause,  appeared  in  pursuance  of  such  order  in 
person  and  by  counsel,  and  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  and  as  to  their  violation  of  the  order.  The  court  found  that 
Lennon  was  guilty  of  contempt  in  disobej'^ing  the  order  of  injunction, 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs. 

Lennon  then  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  being  denied 
in  the  lower  courts,  the  case  came  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  as  above  stated.  The  Supreme  Court  rendered  its  decision 
April  19,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower  court.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brown  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the  following  is 
taken  therefrom: 

The  only  question  which  can  properly  be  raised  upon  this  writ  is 
whether  the  circuit  court  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  holding  the  peti- 
tioner for  a  contempt  and  imposing  upon  him  a  fine  therefor. 

We  think  the  bill  exhibited  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  soleh'  to 
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enforce  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  of  1887,  and  to  compel  the  defendants  to  comply  with  such  act,  by 
offering  proper  and  reasonable  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  traffic 
with  complainant,  and  enjoining  them  from  refusing  to  receive  from 
complainant,  for  ti'ansportation  over  their  lines,  any  cars  which  might 
be  tendered  them.  It  has  been  freauently  held  by  this  court  that  a 
case  arises  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  u  nited  States  when- 
ever the  party  plaintiff  sets  up  a  ri^ht  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
such  laws,  which  the  parties  ciefendant  deny  to  him,  and  the  correct 
decision  of  the  case  depends  upon  the  constiiiction  of  such  laws.  As 
was  said  in  Tennessee  v.  Davis  (100  U.  S.,  257,  264):  *' Cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  whether  they  constitute  the  right  or  privilege,  or 
claim  or  protection,  or  defense  of  the  party,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
whom  they  are  asserted." 

To  the  objection  that  it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
equity  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  personal  contract  for  service, 
and  to  interfere  by  mandatory  injunction  with  petitioner's  contract 
with  the  railway  company,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted.  The  petitioner,  as  one  of  the  employees  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Railway,  was  enjoined  from  refusing  to  extend  to  the  Ann 
Arbor  Railway  such  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  tmffic  on  inter- 
state-commerce business  between  such  railways  as  were  enjoyed  by 
other  companies,  and  from  refusing  to  receive  from  the  Ann  Arbor 
Company  cars  billed  from  points  in  one  State  to  points  in  other  States. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  petitioner's  contract  with 
his  own  company  or  to  compel  a  continuance  of  his  service  in  such 
company.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  grant 
this  injunction,  which  bore  solely  upon  the  relations  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to  each  other.  It  was  alleged  in  the  bill  to  have  been  a  pai*t  of 
the  regular  business  of  the  defendant  roads  to  interchange  traffic  with 
the  Ann  Arbor  road,  and  the  injunction  was  sought  to  prevent  an  arbi- 
ti'ary  discontinuance  of  this  custom.  Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
injunction  may  be  termed  mandatory,  although  its  object  was  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  break- 
ing off  of  the  current  business  connections  between  the  roads.  But  it 
was  clearly  not  beyond  the  power  of  a  coui-t  of  equity,  which  is  not 
always  limited  to  the  restraint  of  a  contemplated  or  threatened  action, 
but  may  even  require  affimiative  action  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  demand  it. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  in  this  case  that  Lennon  was  on  his 
run  as  engineer  from  Detroit,  Mich. ,  to  Air  Line  Junction,  near  Toledo, 
with  a  train  of  45  cars.  Having  reached  an  intermediate  station  called 
* 'Alexis,"  he  was  ordered  to  take  on  an  empty  car  from  the  Ann  Arbor 
road.  He  refused  to  take  the  car  into  the  train,  and  held  the  train 
there  for  five  hours,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  run  after  receiving  a 
dispatch  from  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  engineer  brother- 
hood instructing  him  to  ''come  along  and  handle  Ann  Arbor  cars." 
When  he  first  received  the  order  at  AJexis  to  take  the  Ann  Arbor  car, 
he  refused,  and  said  "I  quit,"  but  afterwards  agreed  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  division  to  take  the  train  to  its  destination  if  the  order 
to  take  the  boycotted  car  was  countermanded.  Though  he  claimed  to 
have  quit  at  Alexis  at  about  10  o'clock,  he  brought  his  train  to  its  des- 
tination, and,  when  told  what  his  next  run  would  be,  gave  no  notice  of 
having  quit  or  intending  to  quit. 
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It  is  not  necessar}'  for  ils  to  decide  whether  an  engineer  may  suddenly 
and  without  notice  quit  the  service  of  a  railway  company  at  an  inter- 
mediate station  orl>etween  stations,  though  cases  may  be  cajiily  imag- 
ined where  a  sudden  abandonment  of  a  train  load  of  passenffers  in  an 
unfrequented  spot  might  imperii  their  safety  and  even  their  lives.  It 
is  suflScient,  in  the  present  case,  to  observe  that  the  court  found,  upon 
the  testimony,  that  the  petitioner  did  not  quit  in  good  faith  in  the 
morning,  but  intended  to  continue  in  the  company's  service,  and  that 
his  conduct  was  a  ti-ick  and  device  to  avoid  obeymg  the  order  of  the 
court.  The  finding  of  the  court  in  this  particular  is  not  open  to  review, 
and  hence  the  question  whether  the  court  has  power  to  compel  the  i>er- 
formance  of  a  pei*sonal  conti-act  for  service  does  not  arise.     It  was  a 

Question  for  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  petitioner's  action  in 
elayinjBf  the  train  five  houi*s  at  Alexis  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  a 
determmation  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  company,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disobeying  the  lawful  injunction  of  the  court.  The  finding  of 
the  court  was  against  the  petitioner  on  that  point. 

There  was  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals^  and  it 
is  therefore  aflSrmed. 

The  case  of  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company  v.  Murray 
et  al.  (80  Federal  Reporter,  811)  was  a  suit  in  equity  brought  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  eastern 
division,  by  the  above-named  company  against  Patrick  Murray  and 
others,  to  enjoin  them  from  interfering  with  said  company  and  its 
employees.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision  May  8, 1897,  and  issued  a 
temporary  injunction. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  company  tiiat  it  owned  and  operated  a  large 
plant  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  that  it  had  a  full  complement  of 
men  and  had  made  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  each  one  of  them  as 
to  wages;  that  certain  labor  organizations,  to  which  its  employees  did 
not  belong,  notified  the  company  and  its  employees  that  the  company 
was  not  paymg  wages  in  a<5eordance  with  the  so-called  "  Cleveland 
scale,"  and  undertook  to  compel  the  payment  of  such  wages  and  to 
make  the  company's  employees  join  the  labor  organizations;  that  upon 
the  failure  of  these  attempts  the  labor  organizations  declared  a  strike 
in  the  Cleveland  plant,  and  by  force,  intimidation,  and  violence  at- 
tempted to,  and  did,  restrain  many  of  the  company's  employees  from 
entering  the  works  and  performing  labor.  The  defendants,  while 
admitting  the  gathering  about  the  company's  works  and  the  attempts 
to  peaceably  pei*suade  employees  to  refrain  from  working,  denied  the 
use  of  intimidation,  force,  or  violence.  The  evidence,  however,  con- 
clusively showed  the  constant  gathering  of  a  riotous  crowd  for  many 
days,  the  commission  of  riotous  acts,  the  use  of  force,  violence,  etc, 
and  assaults  upon  many  of  the  company's  employees.  In  granting 
the  company's  motion  for  a  temporary  injunction  the  court,  in  its 
opinion,  used  the  following  language: 

In  Casey  v.  Tvpographical  Union  (45  Fed.,  135),  decided  January 
31,  1891,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  or  a  conspiracy,  by  a  trades 
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union,  to  boycott  a  newspaper  for  refusing  to  unionize  its  oflSce,  was 
illegal,  and  would  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity.  The  court,  In  con- 
sidering the  contention,  for  defendants,  that  no  threats  were  used  and 
there  was  no  intimidation,  only  courteous  requests,  and  ''fair,  although 
sharp  and  bitter,  competition,"  cited  In  re  Wabash  R.  Co.  (24  Fed., 
217),  where,  during  a  strike  organized  to  resist  a  reduction  of  wages, 
a  printed  notice  was  sent  to  the  several  foremen  of  the  shops  of  the 
railway  company  as  follows: 

"You  are  requested  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  untU  the  present 
diflSculty  is  settled.  Your  compliance  with  this  will  comnaand  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Wabash  employees*  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider 
this  as  an  intimidation." 

The  court,  in  holding  that  that  was  an  unlawful  interference  with 
the  management  of  the  road  by  the  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court, 
said  that — 

''The  statement  in  all  these  notices  that  thev  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
intimidations  goes  to  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  writer 
knew  he  was  violating  the  law,  and  by  this  subterfuge  sought  to  escape 
its  penalty." 

The  court,  in  Casey  v.  Typogmphical  Union,  also  cited  United  States 
V.  Kane  (28  Fed.,  748),  where  Judge  (now  Jastice)  Brewer,  by  way  of 
iUusti-ating  what  is  a  threat,  supposes  that  one  of  two  workmen  is  dis- 
charged. The  other  is  satisfied  with  his  employment,  and  wishes  to 
remain.  The  discharged  workman  comes,  witn  a  party  of  his  friends, 
armed  with  revolvers  and  muskets,  and  says:  "Now,  my  friends  ai*e 
here.  You  had  better  leave.  I  request  you  to  leave. "  In  terms  there 
was  no  threat,  only  a  request;  but  it  was  backed  by  a  demonstration 
of  force  intended  and  calculated  to  intimidate,  and  the  man  leaves 
really  because  he  is  intimidated.  "Again,"  said  the  judge,  "armed 
robbers  stop  a  coach.  One  of  their  number  politely  requests  the  pas- 
sengers to  step  out  and  hand  over  their  valuables.  To  the  charge  of 
robbery  the  defense  is  made  that  there  was  no  violence;  there  were  no 
threats;  there  was  only  a  polite  request,  which  was  complied  with." 
Judge  Brewer  properly  said  that  any  judge  who  would  recognize  such 
a  deiense  deserved  to  be  despised. 

In  Pettibone  v.  United  States  (148  U.  S.,  19T,  13  Sup.  C^.,  542)  it 
was  held  that  a  combination  of  two  or  more  pei-sons  to  accomplish,  by 
concerted  action,  either  a  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  some  pur- 
pose not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means, 
IS  a  conspiracy. 

It  was  held  in  Thomas  v.  Railway  Co.  (the  Phelan  case,  62  Fed., 
803)  that  a  combination  to  incite  the  employees  of  all  the  railways  in 
the  country  to  suddenly  quit  their  service  without  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  of  their  employment,  thus  paralyzing  all  railway 
traffic  in  order  to  coerce  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public  into 
compelling  an  owner  of  cars  used  in  operating  the  roads  to  pay  his 
employees  more  wages,  they  having  no  lawful  right  so  to  compel  him, 
is  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  by  reason  of  its  purpose,  whether  such 
purpose  is  effected  by  means  usually  lawful  or  otnerwise.  That  the 
employees  of  the  receiver  of  the  road  had  the  right  to  organize  into  or 
to  join  a  labor  union,  which  should  take  joint  action  as  to  their  terms 
of  employment,  was  conceded;  the  court  stating  that,  as  they  had 
labor  to  sell,  if  they  should  stand  together  they  would  be  often  aole  to 
command  better  prices  for  their  labor  than  when  dealing  singly  with 
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rich  employers,  because  the  necessities  of  a  single  em[>loyee  nught 
compel  nim  to  accept  any  terms  oflfered  him.  In  illustration  the  court 
said  that  if,  when  the  receiver  made  a  i*eduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  his  employees,  Phelan  had  come  to  (Cincinnati,  and  ui*ged 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  peaceable  strike,  he  would  not  havo 
been  liable  to  contempt,  even  if  the  strike  seriously  impeded  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road  under  the  order  of  the  court,  and  that  his  action  in 
giving  advice  or  issuing  an  order  based  on  unsatisfactory  terms  of 
employment  would  have  been  entirely  lawful,  but  that  his  coming  to 
Cincinnati,  and  his  advice  to  the  employees  to  quit  work,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  terms  of  employment.  They  were  not  dissatisfied  with 
their  service  or  their  pay.  liis  coming  was  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
a  combination  of  men,  and  as  a  part  of  that  combination  to  incite  the 
employees  of  all  Cincinnati  roads  to  quit  work.  The  plan  of  this  com- 
bination was  to  inflict  pecuniaiy  injury  on  Pullman  bv  compelling  the 
railway  companies  to  give  up  using  his  cars,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal  so  to  do  to  inflict  pecuniary  injury  on  them  by  inciting  their 
employees  to  quit  their  service  and  thus  paralyze  their  business.  That 
combination,  tne  coui-t  held,  was  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  was 
conspii-acy;  citing  Angle  t\  .Bail way  Co.  (151 U.  S.,  1, 14  Sup.  Ct,  240). 
The  court  also  held  that  the  combination  was  unlawful  without  i*espect 
to  the  contract  feature,  because  it  was  a  boycott.  The  court  i"ecogni5&ed 
that  the  employees  had  the  right  to  quit  theiremployment,  but  declared 
that  they  had  no  right  to  combine  to  quit,  in  order  thereby  to  compel 
their  employer  to  withdraw  from  a  profitable  relation  with  a  third 
person  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  him,  when  that  relation  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  character  or  reward  of  their  service.  Phelan  was  held 
guilty  of  contempt,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Debs  case  (158  U.  &, 
564,  15  Sup.  Ct.,  900),  held  that  the  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  apply  the 
remedy  by  injunction  when  any  obstruction  was  put  upon  hignwav&, 
natural  or  artificial,  to  impede  interstate  commerce  or  the  carrying 
of  mails,  was  not  ousted  by  the  fact  that  the  obstructions  were  accom- 

f)anied  by  or  consisted  of  acts  in  themselves  violations  of  the  criminal 
aw,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  proceeding  by  injunction  is  of  a  civil  char- 
acter, ana  may  be  enforced  by  proceedings  in  contempt,  inasmuch  as 
the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  such  injunction  is  no  substitute  for  and 
no  defense  to  a  prosecution  for  criminal  offenses  committed  in  the 
course  of  such  violation.  This  authority,  which  is  conclusive  in  this 
court,  disposes  of  the  objection,  made  in  this  case,  that  if  the  defend- 
ants had  committed  the  acts  charged  against  them  they  were  amenable 
to  the  criminal  laws  and  should  be  put  upon  trial. 

Counsel  for  defendants  in  this  case  insisted  that  his  clients  had  the 
right  as  individuals  to  solicit  and  persuade  employees  of  complainant 
to  give  up  their  situations,  insisting,  also,  that  the  employees  were 
unoer  no  contracts  to  labor  for  any  specified  period.  Coun^l  then 
advanced  the  proposition  that,  if  defendants  had  the  right  singly  to 
persuade  complainant's  employees  to  quit  work,  they  had  the  right  to  do 
so  in  companies  or  in  mass,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to  congregate 
for  that  purpose  in  the  public  streets,  and  that  therefore  the  congregating 
in  the  vicinity  of  complainant's  mill  and  plant  was  lawful,  and  should 
not  be  restrained  by  the  court.  That  complainant's  employees  were 
under  no  term  contracts  is,  I  think,  establisned  by  the  evidence*  But 
the  conclusion  deduced  by  counsel,  although  ingenious,  is  altogether 
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unsound.  It  is  negatived  by  Casej  v.  Typogi-aphical  Union,  by  United 
States  V.  KAne,  by  Pettibone  v.  United'  States,  by  Thomas  v.  Railway 
Co.,  and  by  the  Debs  case.  That  the  defendants  might,  as  counsel 
put  it,  peaceably  and  quietly  persuade  complainant's  employees  to 
q^uit  work,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  successfully  denied.  But  persua- 
sion, with  the  hootings  of  a  mob  and  deeds  of  violence  as  auxiliaries, 
is  not  peaceable  persuasion.  As  to  the  proposition  that  defendants 
were  only  exercising  their  constitutional  rights,  the  court  commends 
to  their  perusal  the  recent  case  of  Garrett  v.T,  H.  Garrett  &  Co, 
(24  C.  C.  A.,  173,  78  Fed.,  472),  decided  December  8,  1896.  The 
appellants  were  manufacturers  of  snuff,  known  to  the  trade  as  ''Gar- 
rett's snuflf,"  and  sued  to  restmin  defendant  company  from  using  the 
name  '*  Garrett"  on  packages  and  cans  of  snuflf  manufactured  by  it  and 
placed  upon  the  market  for  sale.  It  was  contended  for  the  defendant 
that  every  man  has  the  ri^ht  to  the  use  of  his  own  name  in  business, 
and,  as  to  the  order  of  injunction  below  restraining  defendant  from 
using  white  paper  for  its  labels,  that  every  person  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  use  white  paper.     The  court  said: 

'^  These  propositions,  in  the  abstract,  are  undeniably  true;  but  coun- 
sel for  the  time  overlooked  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  an  organic 
law,  wherever  a  constitution  is  to  be  found  as  the  basis  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  as  the  foundation  and  limit  of  the  legislation  and  juris- 

Erudence  of  a  government,  there  the  mutual  rights  of  individuals  ar^ 
eld  in  highest  regard,  and  are  most  jealously  protected.  Always,  in 
law,  a  greater  right  is  closely  related  to  a  greater  obligation.  While  it 
is  true  that  eveiy  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  own  name  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, it  is  also  true  that  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  the  good  will  of  his  neighbor's  business,  nor  to  commit  a  fraud 
upon  his  neighbor,  nor  a  trespass  upon  his  neighbor's  rights  or  prop- 
erty; and,  wnile  it  is  true  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  use  white 
paper,  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  for  making  counter- 
feit money  nor  to  commit  a  forgery.  It  might  as  well  be  set  up,  in 
defense  of  a  highwayman,  that,  because  the  Constitution  secures  to 
every  man  the  right  to  bear  aims,  he  has  a  constitutional  right  to  rob 
bis  victim  at  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  or  revolver." 

A  case  in  which  certain  strikers  were  punished  for  contempt  of 
court  for  using  intimidation,  in  violation  of  an  injunction  issued  by 
the  court,  for  the  puipose  of  inducing  employees  of  a  mining  company 
to  leave  their  employment  was  heard  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  West  Virginia  and  is  reported  under  the  title  of 
Mackall  v.  Ratchford  et  al.  (82  Federal  Reporter,  41).  The  decision 
was  rendered  August  21,  1897,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered 
by  Circuit  Judge  Goflf,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  simple  question  here  is,  Are  these  defendants  in  contempt  of  this 
court?  On  the  16th  instant  this  court  granted  an  injunction,  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  and  all  others  from  in  any  wise  interfering  with  the 
management,  operation,  and  conducting  of  the  mines  in  the  bill  men- 
tioned, either  by  menaces,  threats,  or  any  character  of  intimidation  used 
to  prevent  the  employees  of  said  mines  from  going  to  or  from  the  same, 
or  from  engaging  in  their  usual  business  of  mining.  All  persons  were 
resti-ained  from  entering  upon  the  property  of  the  Montana  Coal  and 
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Coke  Company  for  the  purpose  of  interf ertr^  with  the  «nplojeea  of 
sftkl  company,  either  by  intimidation,  or  by  the  holding  of  either  pabli« 
OF  private  assemblages  upon  said  property,  or  in  sny  way  moleS^ting* 
interfering  with,  or  intimidating  tne  employees  of  that  company  so  aa 
to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  work  in  the  said  mines. 

This  injunction  was  seized  on  a  number  oi  the  defendants  early  on 
the  mommg  of  the  ITtn  instant.  It  was  also  served  on  other  of  the 
defendants,  together  with  an  additional  or  supplemental  or  constming 
order,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant*  if  the  def  endanta  were 
aware  that  the  court  nad  passed  the  decree  granting  the  injunction 
mentioned,  if  they  were  aware  of  its  terms  and  tmpoi-t,  and  if  they 
then  interfered  with  or  intimidated  the  employees  of  said  coal  com- 
pany, thereby  preventing  them  from  going  to  or  from  their  work,  or 
causing  them  to  abandon  the  same,  then  they  are  guilty  of  the  con- 
tempt charged,  and  should  he,  must  be,  and  will  be  punished.  The 
strikers  had  the  rijght  to  quit  work  themselves,  and  they  had  the  right 
to  induce  other  mmers,  by  peaceable  means,  by  the  persuasive  force  of 
public  or  private  argument,  exerted  in  a  lawful  way,  to  also  quit  work 
and  join  them.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  miner  who  tftUl 
desired  to  work  had  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  the  miner  to  (juit  wori; 
and  also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  owners  of  the  mines,  indi- 
vidual or  company,  had  the  right  to  operate  the  same,  the  right  to 
employ  the  labor  of  those  willing  to  work,  the  right  to  use  the  highway 
leading  to  the  mines  for  themselves  and  for  their  employees^  even  as 
had  the  strikers  to  guit  work,  the  miner  to  go  on  with  his  workmen-  the 
agitator  to  indulge  m  the  right  of  ''free  speech."  It  seems  from  the 
evidence,  that  but  few  of  the  miners  employed  at  the  Montana  mines 
had  joined  the  strikers.  All  eflforts  to  induce  them  to  do  so  had  appar- 
ently failed. 

At  this  juncture  a  company  of  marching  strikers,  mostly  from 
Monongah,  went  into  camp  alK)ut  one  mile  from  the  Montana  minedi 
During  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  this  company,  under  com- 
mand of  its  oflicei"s,  with  music  and  banners,  marcned  and  counter- 
marched along  the  county  road  running  through  the  property  of  the 
Montana  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  This  marching  was  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  times  when  the  miners  of  said 
comptiny  were  either  going  to  or  coming  from  their  wofk.  The  manrh- 
ing  was  from  the  camp  down  to  the  mine  opening,  then  back  to  the 
village  where  the  miners  lived,  thence  again  past  the  mine  opening, 
and  so  on,  ''  to  and  fro,"  during  certain  houi-s  of  the  momii^  and  after- 
noon. They  did  not  march  past  the  property  of  the  company,  for  the 
reason,  as  stated  by  their  leader,  that  the  river  stopped  them.  The 
marching  was  therefore  from  the  camp  to  the  river,  and  from  the  river 
back  to  the  camp,  always  hy  the  mine  opening  ai>d  the  miners'  homes. 
There  was  an  ol)ject  in  this,  and  the  intent  will  be  disclosed  by  the 
facts.  These  miners  had  refused  to  join  the  strikers,  and  had  neglected 
to  attend  the  strikers'  meeting,  evidently  preferring  to  remain  at  work. 
The  camp  was  established  near  them  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
them.  Was  that  influence  to  be  exerted,  and  was  it  exerted,  in  a  law- 
ful  and  proper  manner?  The  answer  to  that  question  determines  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  these  accused.  In  endeavoring  to  influence 
the  miners  to  join  them,  did  the  strikei-s  prevent  them  from  going  to 
or  from  their  work,  and  did  they  use  any  character  of  intimidation  in 
so  doing? 
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A  body  of  men,  over  200  strong,  marching  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
moi-ning^  before  daylight,  halting  in  front  of  the  mine  opening,  and 
taking  position  on  each  side  of  the  public  highway  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  exact  places  where  the  minere  were  in 
the  habit  of  crossing  that  highway  for  the  purpose  of  going  from  their 
homes  to  their  work,  is  at  least  unusual,  and,  in  the  4Btate  of  excite- 
ment usually  attending  such  occasions,  neither  an  aid  to  fair  argument, 
nor  conducive  to  the  state  of  mind  that  makes  willing  convert  to  the 
cause  thus  championed.  That  the  marching  did  intimidate  quite  a 
number  of  the  mmers  is  clear,  if  the  evidence  offered  is  to  be  believed; 
and  the  court  finds  it  uncontradicted  and  entitled  to  credence.  The 
court  is  also  forced  to  conclude,  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
detailed  by  the  witnesses,  from  the  object  the  marching  men  had  in 
view,  and  from  the  locality  where  they  marched,  and  its  topography, 
that  the  intention  of  the  marching  strikers  was  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  Montana  mines,  with  the  miners  engaged  in  working 
said  mines^  to  intimidate  them,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  work^  and  then  secure  their  cooperation  in  closing  the  mines. 

The  marching  men  seemed  to  think  that  they  could  go  and  come  on 
and  over  the  county  road  as  they  pleased,  because  it  was  a  public  high- 
way. But  this  was  a  mistake.  The  miners  working  at  Montana  had 
the*^  same  right  to  use  the  public  road  as  the  strikers  had,  and  it  was 
not  open  and  free  to  their  use  when  it  was  occupied  by  over  200 
men  stationed  along  it  at  intervals  of  3  and  6  feet — men  who,  if  not 
open  enemies,  were  not  bosom  friends.  That  some  miners  passed 
through  this  line  hi  shown.  That  others  feared  to  do  so  is  plain.  That 
the  marching  column  intended  to  interfere  with  the  work  at  the  mines 
would  be  foolish  to  deny.  A  highway  is  a  way  over  which  the  public 
at  large  have  a  right  of  passage.  It  is  a  road  maintained  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  general  convenience.  True,  the  strikers  had  a  right  to  march 
over  it  as  passengers  just  the  same  as  all  other  citizens;  but  they  had 
no  right  to  make  it  a  parade  ground,  or  stop  on  its  side  ways  at  f  re- 

auent  intervals,  and  by  the  hour,  at  times  when  other  people  who  had 
le  same  right  to  its  use  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  the  purposes 
connected  with  their  daily  avocations.  The  miners  of  the  Montana 
mines,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  that  property,  had  the  same  right  to 
use  the  public  road  as  had  the  marching  strikers. 

That  the  parties  now  in  castody  knew  that  the  injunction  had  been 
issued  is  not  denied — is  plain  from  the  evidence.  They  spoke  of  it 
jocularly,  mostly,  now  and  then  resentfuUv  and  disrespectfully.  Such 
terms  as  these  passed  along  the  line:  ^*  We  are  used  to  papers  like 
that."  '"We  will  take  the  consequences,"  ''I  will  eat  mine  for  break- 
fast." The  officers  were  careful  in  explaining  its  terms,  and,  I  may  say, 
in  beseeching  the  strikers  not  to  violate  them.  They  told  the  marchers 
to  march  on  and  pass  by  if  they  wished  to,  but  not  to  march  and  coun- 
termarch ^'to  ana  fro"  by  the  mines,  because  such  marching  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  court.  But  the  advice  was  not  heeded,  the  disi^egard  of 
the  court's  order  continued,  and  the  conduct  that  constituted  violation 
of  the  injunction  was  openlj^  resorted  to  and  persistently  maintained. 
These  defendants  are  all  gmlty  of  the  contempt  charged*  Their  con- 
duct, in  connection  with  their  knowledge  or  the  action  theretofore 
taken  by  this  court,  concerning  the  injunction  referred  to,  was  evi- 
dently in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  725  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (providing  for  punishment  of  contempts 
by  the  United  States  courts). 
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Ill  the  case  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  t?.  Wire 
Drawers' and  Die  Makers'  Unions  Nos.  1  and  3  et  al.  (90  Federal 
Reporter,  608)  a  bill  for  injunction  was  filed  aguinst  the  above-named 
unions  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  plain- 
tiff company.  JThis  case  involved  the  right  of  strikers  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  ''picket"  about  the  premises  of  the  employing  company, 
to  assemble  in  the  streets,  etc., for  the  purpose  of  preventing  so-called 
*' scabs"  from  entering  the  mills  to  work.  The  case  was  heard  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  eastern 
division,  and  its  decision,  granting  an  injunction,  was  rendered  Octo- 
ber 18,  1898.  From  the  statement  of  facts  prepared  by  the  court, 
and  from  its  opinion  in  the  case,  delivered  by  Judge  Hammond,  the 
following  is  quoted : 

The  proof  in  this  case  establishes  that  the  former  operatives  of  the 
plaintin's  mill  have  or^nized  a  strike  to  secure  an  advance  of  wages 
to  a  scale  they  have  endeavored  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  accept  before 
they  will  work  for  it.  The  strike  has  been  conducted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Walter  Gillette  and  others,  made  parties  to  the  bill.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  striking  operatives,  but  a  member  of  one  of  the  unions, 
and  an  official  of  the  executive  council  of  the  federation  to  which  the 
unions  belong.  He  instigated  the  movement,  and  substantially  organ- 
ized it. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  causes  for  the  strike,  its  scope  or 
object,  for  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  strike,  no 
matter  for  what  cause,  good  or  bad;  nor  to  consider  whether  it  was  a 
wise  or  judicious  movement  or  not.  That  matter  does  not  concern  the 
proceedings  before  the  court,  but  only  the  men  themselves,  and  there- 
fore all  the  affidavits  upon  that  subject  are  quite  irrelevant.  The 
striking  operatives  had  no  fixed  conti-act  for  their  labor;  nor  did  those 
who  remained,  nor  did  those  who  desired  to  enter  the  mill  to  work  for 
the  plaintiff,  have  such  contracts.  All  were  working,  or  proi>osed  to 
work,  for  daily  or  weekly  wages,  and  might  quit  or  work  at  will,  and 
might  be  so  discharged. 

The  two  wire  dmwers'  unions  made  defendants  are  not  shown  to  have 
been  otherwise  engaged  than  by  lending  their  sanction  and  cooperation 
to  the  larger  movement,  embracing  many  operatives  who  were  not 
members  of  the  union.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  organize  for  the 
movement  the  whole  body  of  wire  drawers  employed  in  the  mill, 
unionists  and  nonunionists,  by  assembling  them  in  mass  meeting.  The 
strike  having  been  set  on  foot  by  such  a  meeting,  it  was  continued  by 
holding  almost  daily  a  mass  meeting  at  a  certain  hall  near  by,  whiet 
meetings  have  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  about  the 
]  st  of  August  last,  until  the  present  time.  The  proof  does  not  disclose 
with  any  detail  the  organized  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  these 
meetings,  but  it  does  appear  that  Gillette  and  the  other  leaders,  one  or 
more,  were  always  on  hand,  as  leaders,  if  occasion  required;  and  the 
important  feature  of  their  plan  was  to  patrol  or  picket  the  plaintiff's 
mill,  not  at  any  time  by  going  on  the  premises,  but  aix)und  and  near  to 
them,  and  especially  on  all  the  streets  and  other  approaches  to  them, 
more  or  less  remote,  but  always  near  eaough  to  intercept  all  wire 
drawers  going  to  the  mill  to  engage  in  work;  and  this  picket  or  patrol 
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was  kept  up  day  and  night,  continuously,  but  not  always  to  the  same 
extent,  either  as  to  their  location,  the  number  on  duty,  or  the  vigilance 
employed.  The  plaintiffs  contend,  and  their  affidavits  tend  to  prove 
it,  that  the  purpose  of  this  patrol  was  to  forcibly  prevent,  if  force  were 
necessary,  all  persons  wilhng  to  go  to  work  in  the  mill  from  entering 
it  for  that  purpose;  while  the  defendants  contend,  and  their  affidavits 
tend  to  prove  it,  that  the  only  purpose  was  to  meet  these  men,  and 
"  by  argument  and  jjersuasion  induce  them  not  to  take  the  strikers'  jobs, 
but  to  join  the  strikers,  by  abstention  from  work,  at  least,  until  all 
could  go  to  work  on  the  advanced  scale  proposed  by  the  strikers." 
Mostly,  the  affidavits  only  express  the  opinions  of  the  affiants  that  the 
conduct  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff's  affidavits  amounted  only  to 
''argument"  or  ''persuasion."  They  do  establish,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  strikers  did  intend  to  use  peaceful  argument  in  furtherance  of  their 
desire  to  prevent  the  outsiders  from  going  to  work  in  the  mill;  and 
they  deny  that  any  violence  was  used,  except  such  as  was  provoked  bv 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  "strike  breakers" — words  which 
will  be  borrowed  from  the  mouths  of  the  defendants  and  their  counsel, 
and  used  here  to  designate  all  who  insisted  on  going  into  the  mill  to 
work.  And  it  is  the  l^lief  of  the  defending  affiants  that  this  aggression 
by  the  strike  breakers  was  insti^ted  and  organized  by  the  plaintiff  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  strike  by  violence,  or  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition  which  would  justify  this  application  for  an  injunction,  and  that 
it  -vvas  the  preliminary  fabrication  of  evidence  to  that  end.  It  is  not 
denied  that  conflict,  turbulence,  and  violence  have  occurred  on  sevei^al 
occasions  in  the  streets  near  the  mill,  especially  on  August  28th,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  12th,  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t,  and  October  5th  and  6th;  but 
the  affiants  for  defendants  swear  that  in  every  instance  this  was  pro- 
voked by  the  strike  breakers,  and  not  brought  on  by  the  strikers.  The 
affidavits  of  the  plaintiff  put  the  blame  on  the  strikers.  This  bill  was 
filed,  alleging  the  facts  in  too  general,  but  sufficient,  terms,  perhaps, 
and  that  tne  defendants  have  conspired  together  to  wrongfully  injure 
the  plaintiffs'  business  and  property,  by  illegally  molesting  and 
obstructing  them  in  supplying  the  places  of  the  strikers  with  other 
laborers  who  were  anxious  to  be  employed,  and  were  willing  to  accept 
the  wages  offered  them,  but  who  were  intimidated  by  the  defendants, 
and  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mill  for  that  purpose.  It  prays  an  injunc- 
tion against  these  alleged  trespassers  upon  their  right  to  contract  with 
others  than  the  strikers  for  the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
business. 

The  only  question  is,  does  this  proof,  as  a  whole,  justif v  a  reasonable 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  that  the  defendants,  in  main- 
taining their  strike,  will  illegally  disturb  their  business  and  injure  it 
by  unlawful  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  of  outside  laborers — 
"scabs,"  if  you  please — willing  to  work  for  the  plaintiffs  at  the  wages 
which  they  offerl  Even  "scabs"  and  those  who  employ  "scabs"  in 
time  of  a  strike  have  rights  which  the  strikers  are  bound  by  the  law  to 
respect.  The  most  important  of  these  rights  is  an  unobstructed  access 
to  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  over  the  streets  and  high- 
ways by  which  it  is  to  be  approached.  Nor  is  this  freedom  of  access 
at  all  inconsistent  witd  any  right  the  strikers  have  to  use  the  same 
streets  and  highways  for  the  lawful  conduct  and  maintainance  of  their 
strike  by  intercepting  any  one  going  to  work  in  their  place  for  the 
purpose  of  peaceful  entreaty  or  argument  against  supplanting  them. 
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One  authenticated  instance  in  this  proof  where  the  strikers,  meeting  a 
single  "scab,"  or  a  group  of  them,  or  an  organized  body  or  tbem^  had 
stood  aside,  opened  up  the  street,  and  allowed  him  or  them  to  pass  to 
the  mill  without  more  ado,  after  the  entreaty  or  argument  had  failed 
to  convince^  would  be  worth  more,  as  a  matter  of  evidence  showing 
the  good  faith  of  the  strikers  in  their  assei-tion  that  they  were  on  tm 
street  only  for  an  opportunity  of  entreaty  and  argument,  than  all  the 
affidavits  filed  in  this  case.  If  the  strikers,  after  their  victory  over 
Paulowski  and  his  body  of  "strike  breakers,''  had  only  lined  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  permitted  them  to  go  to  work  at 
the  mill,  that  would  have  been  conclusive  evidence  of  their  honesty  and 
good  intentions  in  the  matter  of  confining  their  operations  to  entreaty 
and  argument.  So,  of  the  struggle  on  the  next  day  but  one,  when  the 
officers  of  the  plaintiff  companyled  the  "sti'ike  breakers,''  and  of  all 
the  other  occasions  when  workmen  attempted  to  go  to  the  mill  not- 
withstanding the  entreatv  and  argument  which  had  been  presented  to 
them.  That  was  precisely  what  the  men  wishing  to  go  to  the  mill  had 
a  right  to  do  after  they  had  lingered  or  been  detained  long  enough  to 
receive  the  argument  and  entreaty  of  the  strikers  not  to  supplant  them, 
that  was  precisely  what  the  plain tiflfs  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  that 
right  is  guaranteed  to  them  oy  the  law  of  eveiy  free  country  where 
liberty  to  work  as  one  pleases,  and  liberty  to  contract  for  labor  as  one 
chooses,  are  protected  by  law.  It  is  the  right,  not  so  much  of  property 
as  of  that  liberty  which  every  man  enjoys  in  this  country  as  his  birth- 
right; it  is  an  exercise  of  our  boasted  freedom,  which  is  not  confined 
to  political  rights  alone,  but  extends  as  well  to  personal  activities  in 
ana  about  one's  daily  business,  be  he  laborer  or  capitalist;  it  is  this 
right  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  strikei-s'  own  freedom  when 
they  would  work  or  refuse  to  work  on  any  terms  but  theii*  own;  it  is 
a  right  the  striker  can  not  lawfully  deny  to  the  "  scab" — the  right  to 
pass  freelv  through  the  streets  and  highways  to  his  work.  In  this 
country  tnis  freedom  to  contra<?t  in  business  is  a  constitutional  freedom, 
which  not  even  State  legislatures  can  impair;  and  certainly  not  strike 
organizations,  for  surely  they  can  not  lawfully  do  what  the  legislature 
may  not. 

It  was  frequently  urged  in  argument  that  the  strikers  have  a  right 
to  be  on  the  streets;  and  so  thev  have,  so  long  as  they  do  not  trespass 
on  the  right  of  others  to  use  them.  The  right  of  the  use  of  streets 
by  any  one  is  a  qualified  right.  The  owner  of  a  house,  be  it  dwelling 
house,  store  house,  or  mill  nouse,  has  a  distinct  right  of  property  in 
the  streets  adjacent  thereto,  and  used  as  approaches  to  it.  It  is  the 
right  of  access — free  and  uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress. 

Anyone  who  uses  the  streets  must  use  them  subject  to  this  right  of 
the  householder;  and  there  is  not  a  paiticle  of  difference  in  resp>ect  of 
this  between  a  dwelling  house  and  a  mill  house  or  large  factory  employ- 
ing large  bodies  of  men,  who  always  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  at  elec- 
tions, and  sometimes  go  out  on  a  sti^ike.  Nor  is  the  freedom  of  contract 
and  right  of  access  through  the  strefets  to  one's  work  at  all  affected  by 
assumed  peculiarities  of  me  conditions  attending  the  struggles  of  men 
in  the  economic  conflicts  between  laborei-s  and  capitalists,  nor  by  any 
considerations  of  public  policy  in  respect  of  these  conflicts.  In  one  of 
the  great  cases  to  be  cited  presently,  what  was  said  by  an  English  judge 
is  quite  pertinent  to  this  matter  of  strikes  and  boycotts,  and  interfer- 
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ing  between  employer  and  employee,  namely,  that  public  policy  is 
"an  unruly  horse,  and,  when  once  a  judge  is  astride  it,  he  may  be 
carried  far  away  from  sound  law."  If  anyone  violate  the  right  or  the 
householder  to  the  streets  that  are  appurtenant  to  his  property,  as  a 
part  of  it,  by  impairing  his  ingress  and  egress,  he  has  a  civil  action, 
and  he  may  also  abate  it  by  injunction  in  equity  as  a  private  nuisance. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  nuisance  to  block  up  the  street  and  impair  the 
right  oy  the  continual  presence  of  bodies  of  men,  great  or  small,  who 
obstruct  the  ingress  and  egress,  as  it  would  be  to  build  barricades 
and  embankments  in  the  street.     There  can  be  no  denial  of  this;  and, 

'  '  ■  '        *         the 

be 


L  no 

unruly  hoi'se  of  public  policy  should  carry  a  judge  any  distance  at  all, 
no  matter  how  aoly  it  is  urged  upon  him  by  learned  and  eloquent  coun- 
sel pleading  for  the' rights  of  labor  as  against  capital,  corporations, 
and  despised  foreigners  who  organize  '* scabs'"  to  resist  the  strikers  in 
favor  of  odious  trusts. 

The  whole  fallacy  of  the  defence  against  this  bill  and  the  proof 
offered  to  sustain  it  lies  in  a  convenient  misapprehension  or  a  necessary 
misunderstanding  of  the  chamcter  of  that  force  and  violence  which  all 
affree  is  not  permitted  in  the  conduct  of  a  strike.  It  seems  to  be  the 
iaea  of  the  defendants  that  it  consists  cntirelv  of  physical  battery  and 
assaults,  and  that  if  any  of  these  appear  in  the  proof,  and  they  can  be 
justified  as  they  might  be  on  a  cnminal  indictment  or  in  a  police  court, 
that  ends  the  objection,  and  the  justified  assaults  and  batteries  will  not 
support  an  injunction.  The  truth  is  that  the  most  potential  and  unlaw- 
ful force  or  violence  may  exist  without  lifting  a  finger  against  any  man, 
or  uttering  a  word  of  threat  against  him.  The  very  plan  of  campaign 
adopted  here  was  the  most  substantial  exhibition  of  force,  by  alwavs 
keeping  near  the  mill  large  bodies  of  men,  massed  and  controlled  by  the 
leaders  so  as  to  be  used  for  obstruction  if  required.  A  skillful  wire 
worker,  but  a  timid  man,  would  be  deterred  by  the  mere  knowledge  of 
that  fact  from  going  to  the  mill  when  he  desired  to  go,  or  had  agreed 
to  go,  or  was  already"  at  work,  and  feared  to  return  to  it  through  the 
sti-eets  where  the  men  were  congregated,  or,  having  started,  would 
turn  back,  fearing  the  trouble  that  might  come  of  the  attempt.  Such 
a  force  would  be  violence,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  law;  and  its 
exhibition  should  be  enjoined,  as  violating  the  property  rights  of  the 

1>laintiffs  in  the  streets,  their  liberty  of  contmcting  for  substituted 
abor,  and  the  libertv  of  the  substitutes  to  go  to  work  if  they  wished 
to  accept  the  lowered  wages,  and  to  pass  through  the  streets  to  their 
work. 

In  the  cases  of  United  States  ^^  Sweeney,  Same  v,  Tallemene  et  al., 
Same  v.  Heffley,  Same  v.  Barrick  et  al..  Same  r.  Lingo  et  al.,  and  Same 
V.  Bunch  et  al.  (95  Federal  Reporter,  434),  certain  strikers  were 
punished  for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  terms  of  an  injunction,  pre- 
viously issued,  which  restrained  them  from  using  threats,  intimidation, 
force,  violence,  or  unlawful  pei-suasion  to  compel  or  induce  the  employees 
of  a  coal  company  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  duties  or  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  company,  etc.     In  the  decision,  the  practice  of  courts 
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in  issuing  injunctions  in  such  cases  was  interestingly  discusse<l.  The 
following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  cases: 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  1899,  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company 
filed  its  bill  in  equity  against  one  William  Denny  and  others  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  Fort 
Smith  division,  and  asked  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction.  The  bill 
alleged  the  owning  of  property  in  Arkansas  by  the  above-named  com- 
pany, the  mining  and  selling  of  coal  therein,  and  the  existence  of  an 
organization  known  ^s  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  that  the 
officers  of  the  local  organization  presented  to  the  company  a  '* scale'' 
making  certain  provisions  as  to  the  weighing  of  coal,  payment,  and 
rates  of  wages,  etc. ;  that  they  required  the  officials  of  the  company  to 
agree  to  and  sign  said  scale,  and  that  said  officials. refused  so  to  do;  that 
thereupon  most  of  the  miners  employed  by  said  company  sti*uck  and 
did  not  return  to  their  work;  that  those  who  remained  at  work  were 
threatened  with  violence  by  the  strikers,  intimidated,  coerced,  and 
abused,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  quit  work;  that  the  company  had  to 
operate  its  niines  in  order  to  meet  its  contracts  and  not  suffer  great  loss 
and  damage;  that  it  could  not  find  sufficient  miners  in  Arkansas  to  do  its 
work  on  account  of  the  threats,  influence  and  persuasion  employed 
by  the  strikers;  that  it  proposed  to  employ  a  large  number  of  miners 
from  abroad,  but  believed,  from  information  obtained,  that  unless  the 
court  took  action  to  prevent  it,  said  miners  would  be  met  by  the 
strikers  and  treated  with  violence,  and  that  the  company's  property- 
would  be  destroyed,  etc.  A  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued 
and  service  had  upon  the  defendants.  None  of  them  entered  an  appear- 
ance and  on  the  6th  day  of  June  a  decree  pro  confesso  was  had,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  7th  da}^  of  July,  1899,  a  final  decree  was  ren- 
dered and  the  injunction  made  peipetual. 

Subsequently  certain  acts  were  committed  by  the  strikers  which 
appeared  to  be  violations  of  the  injunction,  and  upon  affidavits  charg- 
ing the  same  being  filed  in  the  court,  certain  parties  were  brought  into 
court  and  heard  as  to  wh}"  they  should  not  be  held  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  and  punished  accordingly.  The  cases  against  the  different 
individuals  were  consolidated,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  ren- 
dered by  District  Judge  Rogers  July  22,  1899,  and  certain  of  the 
defendants  were  adjudged  guilt}"  of  contempt  and  were  punished  by 
the  imposing  of  terms  of  imprisonment  of  various  lengths. 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion  Judge  Rogers,  after  speaking  of  the 
issuance  of  the  injunction,  used  the  following  language: 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  meeting  of  July  5  was  called 
on  July  4;  that  the  avowed  purpose  was  to  attack  mine  No.  53  of  the 
coal  company,  then  protected  by  the  injunction  of  this  court,  and 
guarded  by  deputy  marshals  appointed  by  the  express  authority  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  injunction,  and 
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protecting  the  compan^^'s  property  and  employees  from  interference  of 
any  kindl)y  the  strikers.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  if  carried  out, 
involved  a  wanton  and  felonious  assault  upon  the  officers  of  this  court 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  involved  a  felonious  attack 
upon  the  peaceful  minei*s  working  at  that  mine.  It  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  company's  property  and  injury  to  persons  covered 
by  the  injunction.  That  meeting  was  assembled  partly  on  the  property 
of  the  company,  and  guards  and  pickets  stationed  at  various  command- 
ing and  strategic  points  on  the  company  property,  and  the  colored  men, 
in  large  numbers,  were  corralled  and  guarded  in  the  machine  shop  yard 
of  the  company.  The  meeting  was  riotous  and  felonious.  The  meeting 
itself,  there,  was  a  clear,  positive,  and  aggiessive  violation  of  the  sec- 
ond, seventh,  and  ninth  paragraphs  of  the  injunction,  which  forbid  any 
such  meeting  held  at  or  near  the  corapanj^  property.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  while  it  was  being  held,  made  by  numbers  of  its 
armed  members,  as  testified  to  by  various  witnesses,  and  admitted 
under  oath  by  one  of  these  defendants,  was  to  assault  the  mine  of 
plaintiff  company  and  killer  drive  out  its  employees.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  court  one  of  two  things  is  true:  Either  tliey  intended  to  carry 
out  their  threat  to  attack,  kill,  or  drive  out  the  company's  employees, 
or  they  intended,  by  a  bold,  audacious  show  of  armed  force,  to  ''peace- 
ably- persuade,"  as  they  would  have  us  believe  now,  but,  in  truth,  to 
bull  doze  and  intimidate  the  company's  employees  in  the  mine  until, 
for  Tery  fear,  they  would  leave  the  mine  and  go  where  they  could  get 
to  them,  and,  having  obtained  possession  of  them,  search  their  houses, 
disarm  them,  and  then  to  threafen,  abuse,  and  harangue  them  into  a 
state  of  fear;  thereby  forcing  them  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  either  join  the  strikers  or  leave  the  State.  Such  a  meeting  for 
either  purpose  at  that  place  involved  a  clear,  undisguised,  and  inten- 
tional violation  of  almost  every  paragraph  of  the  injunction;  and  the 
court  is  of  opinion  further,  that  but  for  the  foresight  and  prudence  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  mine  in  calling  the  men  out  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  mine,  thereby  enabling  the  striking  miners 
to  aiTest  a  large  majority  of  the  men,  in  all  probability  a  collision  would 
have  occurred  on  the  evening  of  July  5.  This  meeting  did  not  orig-inate 
in  race  hatred  or  because  the  men  at  work  were  either  of  the  criminal 
classes  or  diseased,  but  because  they  had  taken  the  places  vacated  by 
the  strikers. 

There  is  not  a  single  question  of  law  involved  in  all  these  proceed- 
ings not  settled  by  authority  as  binding  on  this  court  as  if  written 
into  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  That  the  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  original  bill  for  injunction  there  can  be  no  doubt.  (Wire 
Co.  V.  Murray,  80  Fed. ,  811 ;  Mackall  v.  Batchf ord,  82  Fed. ,  41 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Debs,  64  Fed.,  724;  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.,  573,  15  Sup.  Ct.,  900.) 
There  is  no  settled  practice  in  contempt  proceedings.  The^  proceed- 
ings in  this  case  conform  to  the  practice  elsewhere.  But  if  irregular, 
no  question  has  been  raised,  no  complaint  urged,  that  the  defend- 
ants did  not  have  ample  notice  of  the  charge  against  them.  For 
Cractice  in  contempt  proceedings,  see  Fischer  t?.  Hayes,  6  Fed.,  76; 
r.  S.  V.  Memphis  &  U  K.  R.  Co.,  id.,  237;  U.  S.  v.  Wayne,  28  Fed.  Cas., 
504.  That  parties  can  not  conclusively  purge  themselves  of  contempt 
by  filing  answers  denying  acts  alleged  against  them,  see  U.  S.  v. 
Debs,  64  Fed.,  725,  and  the  cases  there  cited;  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S., 
694,  16  Sup.  Ct,  900.     That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court,  on  the  facts 
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alleged  in  the  bill,  to  grant  the  iujunction,  is  sustained  by  authority. 
(Wire  Co.  v.  Murray,  80  Fed.,  811;  Mackall ^^  Ratchford,  82  Fed.,  41.) 
That  the  court  has  the  power,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  punish  a 
person  violating  its  injunction,  is  a  principle  universally  recognized, 
and  as  old  as  equity  jurisprudence.  (Wire  Co.  v.  Murray,  80  Fed., 
811;  In  re  Debs,  168  U .  S.,  695, 15  Sup.  Ct.,  900.)  ''  To  render  a  party 
amenable  to  an  injunction,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  been 
a  partv  to  the  suit  in  which  the  injunction  was  issued,  nor  to  have  been 
actually  served  with  a  copy  of  it,  so  long  as  he  appears  to  have  had 
actual  notice."  (Ex  parte  Lennon,  166  U.  S.,  549,  17  Sup.  Ct,  668.) 
The  defendants  were  sho\(Pn  to  have  had  actual  notice,  and  none  of 
them  claimed  a  want  of  notice  as  a  defense  or  testified  he  did  not  have 
it.  To  claim  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  protect  by  injuDction 
property  and  persons  engaged  in  lawful  business  enterprises  in  proper 
cases,  and  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  inadequate  and  tJie  injury  irrep- 
arable, is  new,  or  that  such  proceeding  is  a  modern  invention  of  the 
Federal  courts,  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  untrue;  (Wire  Co.  v,  Murray,  80 
Fed.,  811.)  In  the  last  case  cited  Judge  Sage  reviews  the  history  of 
injunctions  in  a  case  in  principle  precisely  on  all  foui«  with  this  one, 
and  shows  b}-  numerous  citations  that  the  remedy  by  injunction  came 
to  us  from  the  courts  of  England,  and  had  been  widely  followed  in 
this  country  by  the  courts  of  the  seveml  States.  That  ca^se  is  instruct- 
ive as  showing  that  the  first  case  in  a  dispute  of  this  character 
oi'curred  in  England  in  1868,  and  that  there  was  ample  authority  for 
the  injunction  found  in  State  decisions  without  citing  a  single  Federal 
case.  That  the  remedy  by  injunction  has  become  more  common  in 
modern  or  recent  times  is  doubtless  tine,  and  grows  out  of  the  ever 
chanpn^  conditions  and  evolutions  in  business  incident  to  modem 
civilization.  That  the  coui-ts  adapt  themselves  to  these  changing  con- 
ditions and  afford  relief,  and  preseiTC  the  pei'sonal  and  property 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  is  a  tribute  to  the  conservatism  an<i 
wisdom  of  both  bench  and  bar.  There  is  nothing  either  strange, 
novel,  or  extraordinary  about  these  proceedings.  Sup|X)se  A,  a 
citizen  and  resident  of  Missouri,  should  file  his  bill  in  this  court 
against  B  and  his  codefendants,  citizens  and  residents  of  Arkansas, 
alleging  that  he  was  the  owner  and  seized  in  fee  of  a  valuable  tract 
of  land,  an  addition  to  this  city,  covered  by  a  heavy  fore^st  of  great 
beauty  and  value;  that  he  had  emplo^^ed  hands  and  was  opening  up 
and  grading  streets  and  alleys  preparatory  to  placing  the  same  on  the 
market;  that  Band  his  codefendants,  who  were  insolvent  andirre.sponsi- 
ble,  but  who,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves,  whether  good 
or  bad,  had  conspired  together,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  land 
being  improved  and  put  on  the  market  assembled  from  day  to  day, 
vrith  force  and  arms,  and  drove  away  A's  employees,  and  were  cutting, 
despoiling,  and  hauling  away  his  forest;  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
peace  oflScers  and  local  authorities,  and  they  refused  to  protect  his 
property  or  to  disperse  the  mob  or  to  protect  his  employees.  Could 
this  court,  with  any  conscience,  refuse  injunctive  relief  on  the  well- 
known  grounds  for  equity  jurisaiction,  namely,  inadequate  remedy  at 
law,  irreparable  mischief,  and  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  suits?  To  state 
the  case  is  to  answer  it.  Suppose  the  court  granted  the  relief  and 
restrained  B  and  his  coconspirators  from  further  trespassing  and 
interfering  with  A's  land  and  employees;  suppose  B  ana  his  cocon- 
spii-ators,  after  service  of  the  injunction,  continued  their  trespasses  on 
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A's  land  and  to  drive  off  his  employees,  and  when  cited  to  show  cause 
why  thejr  should  not  be  punishM  for  contempt  should  gravely  answer, 
"ifot  guilty,'' and  demand  a  jury.  There  you  would  have  a  court 
rendering  a  judgment  and  granting  relief  which  it  has  no  power  to 
enforce,  or  the  enforcement  of  whicn  depends  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  that  case  and  this?  rfone 
whatever.  Take  another  illustration:  Suppose  a  wholesale  house  in 
this  city  should,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  its  owners,  pay  off  and  dis- 
charge one  of  its  employees,  whereupon  the  others  should  all  quit 
work  and  walk  out.  Thus  far  no  rights  are  invaded.  The  merchant 
has  discharged  one  of  them,  as  he  h^  the  legal  right  to  do,  and  the 
other  employees  quit,  as  they  had  the  legal  right  to  do.  But  suppose 
all  the  employees  step  up  and  say,  ^^  You  must  close  up  this  house  or 
restore  this  discharged  employee  and  increase  the  wages  of  us  all 
20  per  cent,  and  if  you  do  not  do  it  you  can  not  open  this  house 
or  sell  these  goods,  and  if  you  attempt  to  do  it  we  will  dynamite  your 
house  and  kill  you."  What  is  the  difference  between  that  case"  and 
the  one  at  bar?  And  will  courts  of  e<juity  grant  no  relief  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  the  employees  are  insolvent  and  the  injury  to  be 
inflicted  irreparable?  This  is  anarchv.  If  the  striking  miners  have 
any  such  jx)wer  as  this  it  must  needs  be  all  other  citizens  have  the 
same  power.  Let  us  see.  Suppose  the  plaintiff  company  ultimately 
success  in  filling  its  mines  with  nonunion  miners  until  they  out- 
number the  strikers,  and  are  better  armed,  and  are  equally  as 
stubborn  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  and  are  supported  b^  the 
influence  and  sympathy  of  the  local  authorities.  Suppose  at  this  junc- 
ture they  advise  the  local  union  of  mine  workers  at  Huntington  that 
they  shall  not  work  in  plaintiff^s  mine  until  they  abandon  tlie  union  or 
not  work  at  all,  although  plaintiff  company  desires  their  services  and 
seeks  their  employment  i  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  no  higher 
or  greater  than  the  strikers  now  strive  to  exercise.  The  assumption 
of  such  a  power  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  as  compared  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  great  country,  must  needs  proceed  (if  it  exist  at  all) 
from  a  very  high  source.  It  invades  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen, sweeps  away  the  guaranties  of  personal  and  property  rights  which 
our  fathei-s  deemed  so  sacred  that  they  incorporated  them  into  the 
Federal  and  State  constitutions.  Such  an  assumption  of  power  and 
right  must  needs  challenge  investigation.  Where  do  the  strikers 
accjuire  it?  If  they  have  acauired  it,  from  whence  does  it  come? 
Who  confided  it  to  them?  What  is  this  association  that  it  should 
assume  to  exercise  a  power  not  confided  to  the  States  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Federal  Constitution  ?  Who  shall  point  out  the  reasons 
why  so  great  a  power  should  be  exercised  exclusively  bv  them  ?  What 
peculiar  qualities  have  they  exhibited  of  superior  intelligence,  higher 
character,  and  greater  sense  of  right  and  justice  than  other  persons, 
which  renders  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  so  gi*ave  a  duty  as  tne  exer- 
cise of  so  great  a  power  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  exclusive  rights? 
No  such  power  as  they  assume  to  exercise  resides  anywhere  in  this 
countiy.  In  law  all  are  equal,  and  they,  like  all  others,  are  amenable 
to  public  law,  and  enjoy  no  legal  rights  which  others  do  not  possess; 
and  the  effort  by  any  body  of  men  to  exercise  any  such  power  is  a 
criminal  conspiracy  that  should  meet  with  no  favor  among  honest  men 
and  good  citizens  in  a  free  country.  (Thomas  v.  Kailwav  Co.,  62  Fed., 
817;  Pettibone  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.,  197,  13  Sup.  Ct,  542.) 
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The  claim  that  persons  who  violate  injunctions  are  entitled,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  a  trial  by  jury,  is  denied  by  authority  ab^lutely 
binding  upon  this  court.  In  the  case  of  In  i*e  Debs,  158  U.  S.,  699, 
15  Sup.  Ot.,  910,  the  court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  all  the  judges 
concurring,  said: 

''  Nor  is  there  in  this  any  invasion  of  the  constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  We  fully  agree  with  counsel  that  'it  matters  not  what  form 
the  attempt  to  deny  constitutional  right  may  take.  It  is  vain  and 
ineflfectuai,  and  must  be  so  declared  by  the  courts;'  and  we  reaffirm 
the  declaration  made  for  the  court  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradlev,  in  Boyd  r. 
U.  S.,  116  U.  S.,  616,  635,  6  Sup.  Ct.,  535,  that  4t  is* the  duty  of 
courts  to  be  watchful  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen, 
and  against  any  stealthy  encroachments  thereon.  Their  motto  should 
be  '^obsta  principiis.'"  But  the  power  of  a  court  to  make  an  order 
carries  with  it  the  equal  |X)wer  to  punish  for  a  disobedience  of  that 
order,  and  the  inguiry  as  to  the  question  of  disobedience  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  special  function  of  the  court.  And  this  is  no 
technical  rule.  In  order  that  a  court  may  compel  obedience  to  its 
orders,  it  must  have  the  right  to  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any 
disobedience  thereof.  To  submit  the  question  of  disobedience  to  an- 
other tribunal,  be  it  a  jury  or  another  court,  would  operate  to  deprri^e 
the  proceeding  of  hair  ot  its  efficiency.  *  *  *  In  brief,  a  court 
enforcing  obedience  to  its  orders  by  proceedings  for  contempt  is  not 
executing  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land,  but  only  securing  to  suitors 
the  righ£  which  it  has  adjudged  them  entitled  to." 

That  case  was  argued  by  as  great  lawyers  as  are  in  this  country,  and 
was  decided  by  the  greatest  court  in  the  world.  Until  it  is  overturned 
it  must  be  held  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  These  defendants  must  be 
made  to  know  that  the  very  rights  they  strive  to  take  away  from 
•others — the  right  to  work;  the  nght  to  make  their  own  contracts;  the 
right  to  follow  an}'^  lawful  occupation  at  any  place  in  this  country;  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pui-suit  of*  happiness — are  all  preserved 
for  them  and  all  others  by  public  law,  administered  always  by  courts 
organized  for  that  purpose.  These  rights  I  have  mentioned  are  inal- 
ienable rights,  belonging  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  guaran- 
teed by  their  Constitution. 

There  is  one  other  proposition  which  I  desire  to  notice,  namely* 
that  where  a  party  of  men  combine  with  the  intent  to  do  an  unlawful 
thing,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  intent  one  of  the  party 
goes  a  step  beyond  the  balance  of  the  party  and  does  acts  whiclb  the 
balance  do  not  themselves  perform,  all  are  responsible  for  what  the 
one  docs.  In  other  words,  in  the  pursuit  by  various  pailies  of  an 
unlawful  conspiracy  each  is  responsible  for  the  acts  and  doings  of  the 
others. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  STRIKES,  BOYCOTTS,  ETC. 

The  statutes  of  this  country  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  this 
report  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  those  designed  to  directly 
affect  and  regulate  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  conditions  growing 
out  of  them,  and  (2)  those  which  were  not  enacted  with  this  end  in 
view,  but  which,  in  cases  arising  out  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  have  been 
construed  by  the  courts  as  applicable  thereto  and  controlling  therein. 

Among  those  coming  within  the  second  class  may  be  mentioned 
many  of  the  conspiracy  laws  which  practically  enacted  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  upon  this  subject  and  contain  no  special  provisions 
directly  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  report;  laws  relating  to  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  mobs,  and  riots;  laws  defining  and  penalizing  offenses 
against  railroads  and  i*ailroad  property,  which  were  primarily  directed 
against  train  wrecking  and  robbery,  stealing  of  railroad  property  by 
tramps  and  others,  malicious  mischief,  etc.,  and  the  United  States 
statutes  commonly  known  as  the  antitiiist  and  interstate-commerce 
laws;  the  statute  directed  against  obstruction  of  the  mails,  and  the 
statute  providing  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combinations,  conspiracies,  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  the  laws  of  this  class  have  not  been  included  in 
those  published  below  owing  to  their  multiplicity  and  length  and  also 
to  the  indefinite  relation  of  many  of  them  to  the  subject-matter  hereof. 
The  conspiracy  laws  are,  however,  all  set  forth  below,  even  when  they 
contain  no  direct  references  to  strikes  or  lockouts,  as  they  have  been 
frequently  held  to  control  in  cases  arising  therefrom.  The  Texas  law 
on  unlawful  assembly  and  riot,  which  contains  a  direct  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  employees  from  working,  is  also  shown.  The  United 
States  statutes  above  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  held 
applicable  by  the  courts,  are  also  published  below  owing  to  the  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  of  many  of  the  cases  in  which  they  hare  been 
applied  and  the  widespread  attention  which  the  hearings  and  decisions 
therein  attracted. 

The  laws  which  properly  belong  in  the  first  class  above  noted  are  all 
published  below,  with  the  ejcception  of  the  acts  providing  means  for 
the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  all  of  which  were  enacted  with  the 
intent  to  provide  a  way  of  preventing  threatened  strikes  or  lockouts 
or  of  settling  the  same  after  their  occurrence.  Owing  to  the  volumi- 
nous nature  of  these  laws  they  have  been  omitted  here,  but  owing  to 
their  importance  some  of  their  prominent  features  are  noted.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  States  having  arbitration  laws,  together  with 
citations  thereto: 

California  (chap.  51,  acts  of  1891);  Colorado  (sec.  307,  Ann.  Stats. 
of  1891,  and  chap.  2,  acts  of  1897);  Connecticut  (chap.  239,  acts  of  1895); 
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Idaho  (p.  319,  acts  of  1899);  Illinois  (p.  6,  acts  of  extra  session  of 
1895,  as  amended  by  act  on  p.  75,  acts  of  1899);  Indiana  (chap.  ISS, 
acts  of  1899);  Iowa  (chap.  20,  acts  of  1886);  Kansas  (chap.  28,  acts  of 
1898-99);  Louisiana  (act  No.  139,  acts  of  1894);  Massachusetts  (chap. 
263,  acts  of  1886,  as  amended  bj  chap.  269,  acts  of  1887,  chap.  261, 
acts  of  1888,  and  chap.  385,  acts  of  1890);  Michigan  (act  No.  238,  acts 
ot  1889);  Minnesota  (chap.  170,  acts  of  1895);  Missouri  (sees.  6354  to 
6358,  Rev.  Stats,  of  1889) ;  Montana  (sees.  3330  to  3338,  Codes  and  Stats, 
of  1895);  New  Jersey  (chap.  137,  acts  of  1892);  New  York  (art  10  of 
chap.  415,  acts  of  1897);  Ohio  (p.  83,  acts  of  1893);  Pennsylvania  (pp. 
132, 133,  and  290,  Digest  of  1895);  Texas  (chap.  61,  acts  of  1895);  Utah 
(chap.  62,  acts  of  1896);  Wisconsin  (chap.  364,  acts  of  1895);  Wyoming 
(Const.,  sec.  1  of  art.  19),  and  United  States  (chap.  370,  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1897-98). 

The  majority  of  these  statutes  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent State  board  of  arbitration  before  which,  by  mutual  consent, 
disputes  and  controversies  between  employers  and  employees  may  be 
arbiti-ated.  The  States  whose  statutes  so  provide  are  as  follows:  GiH- 
fornia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  for  a  State  board,  contained  in  the 
statutes  of  the  alx)ve-named  States,  provision  is  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  local  boards  in  the  case  of  the  following  States :  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  statutes  of  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Texas  do  not  provide  for  a  permanent  board  of  any  kind,  but  for  the 
appointment  of  tcraporarv  ''boards,"  or  'tribunals  of  arbitration," 
and  *' courts  of  conciliation,"  whenever  the  occasion  for  such  an  insti- 
tution arises.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  statutes  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
provides  for  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbiti-ation  upon  the  applica- 
tion not  only  of  both  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  but  also  upon  the 
application  of  one  of  them  alone.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arbitration 
under  this  statute  is  not  necessarily  voluntary,  but  may  be  forced  upon 
one  party  at  the  request  of  the  other,  the  decision  of  the  l>oard  being, 
under  this  law,  '^  final  and  conclitsive  of  ^11  matters  bi*ought  before  it 
for  judgment."  The  statute  of  Missouri,  above  referred  to,  provides 
that  the  commissioner  of  lal)or,  upon  being  reliabl}'  informed  that  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  about  to  take  place,  shall  visit  the  localit}"  of  the 
dispute  and  seek  to  mediate,  and,  upon  the  failure  of  his  effort  in  this 
direction,  shall  appoint  a  }K>ard  of  arbitration,  who  shall  have  i>ower 
to  summon  and  examine  witnesses,  etc.,  and  to  render  a  decision  upon 
the  matter  in  dispute.  This  decision,  however,  has  no  binding  effect 
upon  the  pai-ties  but  its  '^only  effect"  is,  under  the  law,  "to  give  the 
facts  leading  to  such  dispute  to  the  public  through  an  unbiased  chan- 
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nel."  The  State  of  Colorado  also  has  an  act  providing  for  an  attempt 
at  mediation  to  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  though  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  by  him,  and  its  act 
providing  for  a  permanent  State  board  provides  that  said  board  shall 
always  attempt  to  mediate  when  it  obtains  knowledge  of  a  threatened 
atrike  or  lockout.  In  this  lutter  provision  the  statutes  of  Conneoticut, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin 
coincide. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Kansas  provides  for  a  ''court  of  visita- 
tion,'' which,  among  other  powers,  has  that  of  supervision  of  railroads, 
and  to  hear  and  decide  upon  its  own  volition  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  an  employing  railroad  corporation  and  its  employees  in  case 
of  a  strike. 

The  United  States  statute  applies  only  to  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  provides  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  at 
mediation  by  two  designated  Government  oflicials  in  case  of  any  con- 
troversy between  such  a  common  carrier  and  its  employees,  and  for 
the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  same  officials, 
together  with  certain  other  parties  to  be  selected,  in  case  the  attempt 
at  mediation  fails.  This  boai^d,  however,  is  to  be  formed  only  at  the 
request  or  upon  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

The  statutes  of  the  first  class,  as  above  described,  with  the  exception 
of  the  arbitration  acts,  appear  below. 

ATiABAMA. 

CODE  OF  1896,  A^OL.  II— CRIMINAL. 
OiTAPTER  192. — JntimidfUion  of  employees^  etc, 

SECTiojf  5611 .  Any  person,  who,  }>v  force  or  threats  of  violence  to  person  or  property, 
prevents,  or  seeks  to  prevent  another  from  doing  work  or  furnishing  materials,  or 
from  contracting  to  do  work  or  furnish  materials,  for  or  to  any  person  engaged  in 
any  lawful  business,  or  who  disturbs,  interferes  with,  or  prevents  or  in  any  manner 
attempts  to  prevent  the  peaceable  exercise  of  any  lawful  industry,  business,  or  call- 
ing by  any  other  person,  must,  on  conviction,  be  finetl  not  loss  than  ten,  nor  more 
than  five  hundrea  dollars,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  or  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  the  county,  for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

[Original  act  approved  February  17,  1885.] 

ABIZONA. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1887— PENAL  CODE. 
Chapter  VIII. — Conspiracy. 

Section  265.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire — 
1.  To  commit  any  crime; 
******* 

5.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  for  the 
perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  due  administration  of  the  laws;  they  are  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  territorial  prison  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.  No  conspiracies  other  than  those  enumerated 
in  this  section  are  punishable  criminally. 

[Original  act  approved  Norember  10,  1864.] 
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ABKANSAS. 

DIGEST  OF  1894. 
Chapter  48. — Ptace  officers — Citizens  only  eligible — ImporUUion  of  bodie$  of  mm  pro- 

Section  1829.  The  governor,  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  United  States  marshal,  mayor 
of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  or  other  person  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  spe- 
cial deputy  sheriffs,  special  constables,  special  marshals,  special  policemen  oranv 
other  peace  officer  in  this  State,  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  to  prevent  or  quell 
public  disturbances  or  domestic  violence,  shall  not  hereafter  appoint  as  such  ppedal 
deputies  sheriff,  special  constables,  marshals,  policemen,  or  other  peace  officer  any 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  a  resident  of  the  county  in 
which  a  disturbance  may  occur.  Provided^  Any  such  officer  at  any  time  whenever 
he  shall  deem  it  necessary  may,  for  the  time  bemg  and  in  the  manner  now  provided 
by  law,  call  upon  any  and  all  persons  who  may  be  present  or  may  be  ueceasary  toaid 
such  officer  in  the  immediate  arrest  of  any  person  or  in  the  suppreasiou  of  any  riot  or 
other  public  disturbance. 

Sec.  1830.  No  person  shall  assume  or  exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  of  the 
functions,  powers,  duties  or  j>rivileges  incident  or  belonging  to  the  position  of  office 
of  special  deputy  sheriff,  special  constable,  special  deputy  marshal  and  policeman  or 
other  peace  officer  without  having  been  duly  and  l^ally  appointed  as  such  or  has 
been  summoned  by  some  peace  officer  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  1831.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  within  this  State,  unlawfully  exercise  or 
attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of,  or  hold  himself  or  themselves  out  to  any  one  as 
a  deputy  sheriff,  special  or  deputy  constable,  special  or  deputy  marshal,  policeman 
or  other  pe&ce  officer  or  as  any  person  acting  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  or  as  the  autho^ 
ized  or  unauthorized  agent  or  representative  of  another,  or  of  any  association,  corpo- 
ration or  company,  or  who  shall  bring  into  the  State  or  cause  to  be  brought,  or  aid  in 
bringing  into  the  State  any  armed  or  unarmed  police  force  or  detective  agency  or  ' 
force,  or  armed  or  unarmed  body  of  men  for  the  suppression  or  pretended  suppree- 
sion  of  domestic  violence  or  disturbance,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
m  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  five  years. 
Provided^  The  legislature  when  in  session  or  the  governor  when  the  legislature  is  not 
in  session  may  call  upon  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States  for 
protection  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence  as  provided  in  section  four,  article 
four  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Sec.  1832.  Any  person,  officer,  company,  association  or  organization  who  shall 
knowingly  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  or  aid  in  bringing  into  this  State  any 
armed  or  unarmed  police,  or  detective  force  or  other  armed  or  unarmed  body  of 
men  for  the  suppression  or  pretended  suppression  of  any  domestic  violence,  riot  or 
disturbance  except  called  upon  by  the  lawful  authority  of  this  State  as  provided  in 
section  1831,  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  to  any  person  or  their  legal  representatives 
for  any  injury,  for  any  and  all  damages  to  such  person  or  to  the  property  of  any 
such  individual  through  the  action  of  or  as  the  result  of  the  coming  or  bringing  into 
the  State  of  such  individuals  or  body  of  men  or  of  any  of  them,  whether  acting 
together  or  separately,  in  carrying  out,  or  attempting  to  carry  ou^  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  they  came  or  were  brought  into  the  State. 

Sec.  1833.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prohibit  the  employment  by 
the  proper  authorities  or  by  any  person  or  persons  of  individual  detectives  to  aid  in 
the  detection  of  crime  or  the  arrest  of  crimmals. 

[Original  act  approved  April  9, 1891.] 

CALIFOBNTA. 

DEERING'S  CODES  AND  STATUTES— 1886. 

Volume  4. — Penal  Code. 

Chapter  VIII. — Conspiraq/, 

Section  182.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire: 
1.  To  commit  any  crime: 

♦  ♦*##«» 

5.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  for  the 
perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  due  administration  of  the  laws; 
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They  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  comitv  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

Sec.  183.  No  conspiracies,  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section, 
are  punishable  crimmally. 

Sec.  184.  No  agreement,  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  person  of  another,  or 
to  commit  arson,  or  burglary,  amounts  to  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act,  besides  such 
agreement,  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such 
agreement. 

[Original  act  approval  February  14,  1872.] 

COLORADO. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1891. 
Chapter  15. — BlachlMng, 

Section  239.  No  corporation,  company  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  publish,  or 
cause  to  Ixj  blacklisted  or  published,  any  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer,  discharged 
by  such  corporation,  company  or  individual,  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose 
01  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  from  engaging  m  or  securing 
similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company  or  individual. 

Sec.  240.  If  any  officer,  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  company  or  individual,  or 
other  person,  shall  blacklist,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  blacklisted  or  published,  any 
employeCj  mechanic,  or  laborer,  discharged  by  such  corporation,  company  or  indi- 
vidual, with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic 
or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment,  from  any  other 
corporation,  company  or  individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire  or  contrive  by 
correspondence,  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  such  discharged  employee  from  securing 
employment,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ana  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  nfty  (50)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
(250)  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both. 

[Original  act  approved  April  2,  1887.] 

Chapter  36. — Conspiracy, 

Sec.  1294.  If  any  two  or  m,ore  persons  shall  conspire  or  agree  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously to  charge  or  indict,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  charged  or  indicted,  any  person 
for  any  criminal  offense,  or  shall  agree,  conspire  or  cooperate  to  do,  or  to  aid  m  doing 
any  other  unlawful  act,  each  of  the  persons  so  offending  shall  on  conviction  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  exceeding  two  years. 

rOriginal  act  passed  in  1861.] 

Sec.  1295.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to  unite,  or  com- 
bine, or  agree  in  any  manner,  to  advise  or  encourage,  by  peaceable  means,  any 
person  or  persons  to  enter  into  any  combination  in  relation  to  entering  into  or 
remaining  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporation,  or  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  wages  or  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  or  for  the  procuring  of  fair  and  just  treatment  from 
employees,  or  for  the  j)urpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  their  welfare  and  interests  in 
any  other  manner  not  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  or  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof;  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit 
two  or  more  persons,  by  threats  of  either  bodily  or  financial  injury,  or  by  any  display 
of  force,  to  prevent  or  intimidate  any  other  person  from  continuing  in  such  employ* 
ment  as  he  may  see  fit,  or  to  boycott  or  intimidate  any  employer  of  labor. 
,  [Original  act  approved  April  19,  1889.] 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  31. — Blacklisting  and  boycotting 

Section  1.  Any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  or  any  other  company,  corporation  or  inai- 
vidual  doing  business  within  the  State  of  Ciolorado,  shall  not  issue,  circulate,  or 
publish,  or  cause  to  [be]  issued,  circulated  or  published,  any  black  list  circular,  or 
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other  statement,  regarding  any  person  or  persons  who  may  have  been  in  the  «nploy 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  railroads,  tel^raph,  or  other  companies,  eorporationg, 
or  individuals,  which  will  deprive  said  person  or  persons  of,  or  in  any  way  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  employment. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  dismissed  employee  shall  on  demand  be  famished  by  the  aforesaid 
employer  of  said  dismissed  employee  specific  reasons  in  writing  for  said  diemiaeal: 
Promdedy  That  no  person  or  corporation  shall  be  held  liable  eitner  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally for  any  such  reasons  so  given  upon  such  request 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  or  combination  of  persons, 
or  society,  or  union,  to  establish  or  institute,  or  engage  in  a  boycott  against  any 
individual,  firm  or  corporation  carrying  on  anv  kind  of  trade  or  busineas,  by  agree- 
ing not  to  patronize,  trade  or  do  business  witn  any  such  individual,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration, or  to  induce  others  not  to  so  patronize,  trade  or  do  business  with  any  such 
individual,  firm  or  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  (500)  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  days,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  fine 
and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Approved  April  21,  1897. 

C0NNECTICT7T. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1888. 
Chapter  99. — Offenses  of  ^riker^. 

Section  1517  (as  amended  by  chai>ter  87,  acts  of  1895).  Every  person  who  shall 
unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  in  violation  of  his  duty  or  contract,  unnecessarily  stop, 
delay,  or  abandon  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  of  cars,  or  street-railway  car,  or  shall 
maliciously  injure,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  use  of  any  locomotive,  car,  or  railroad,  or 
street-railway  car,  or  street  railway,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  doUara 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sbc.  1518.  Every  person  who  shall  threaten,  or  use  any  means  to  intimidate  any 
person  to  compel  such  person,  against  his  will,  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  any  act 
which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  shall  persistently  follow  such  person  in 
a  disorderlv  manner,  or  injure,  or  threaten  to  injure,  his  property  with  mt«nt  to 
intimidate  him,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months. 

[Original  act  approved  March  29,  1878.] 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  ISi.—Blackliaing. 

Every  employer  who  shall  blacklist  an  employee  with  intent  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  procuring  other  employment  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  May  26,  1897. 

DELAWARE. 

REVISED  CODE  OF  1893. 
Page  928. — >Strik€9  of  railroad  anployees. 

Section  1.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  upon  any  railroad  within  thisState,  whoshall, 
at  the  time,  be  engaged  in  anv  strike,  or  with  a  view  to  incite  others  to  such  strike, 
or  in  furtherance  of  an^  combination  or  preconcerted  arrangement  with  any  other 
person  or  persons  to  bnng  about  or  produce  such  strike,  shall  abandon  tlie  locomo- 
tive engine  in  his  charge,  when  attached  either  to  a  passenger  or  freight  train,  at  any 
place  other  than  the  scheJiule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination  of  such  train,  or 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  proceed  with  said  train  to  the  place  of  destination,  as  afore- 
said, every  such  person,  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  ft  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictment,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  2.  If  anv  locomotive  en^neer,  or  railroad  employee,  within  this  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  of,  or  lending  aid  to,  any  strike  or  strikes  organ- 
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ized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained  on  any  other  railroad,  either  within  or  without  this 
State,  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the  company  emplojnng  him  of  the  cars  of  such 
other  railroad  company,  or  receive  therefrom  in  course  of  transit  where  strikes  are, 
either  then,  or  may  have  been  organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained,  as  aforesaid, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  by  indictment,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  strike  upon  any 
raijroad  within  this  State^  shall  interfere  with,  molest  or  obstruct  any  railroad 
employee  engaged  in  the  discharge  and  performance  of  his  duty,  as  such,  every  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  by  indictment,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  ^ve 
hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  4.  Il  any  person  or  persons,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  o!  any  strike, 
shall  obstruct  any  railroad  track  within  this  State,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  the  roll- 
ing stock  or  any  other  property  of  any  railroad  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of 
or  remove  any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the  use  thereof 
by  such  railroad  companv  or  its  employees,  or  shall,  by  offer  of  recompense,  induce 
any  employees  of  any  railroad  company  within  this  State,  to  leave  the  service  of  such 
company,  every  such  person,  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ol  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictment,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred, nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  may' be  imprisoned,  not  less  than 
six  months,  nor  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  5.  If  any  conductor,  baggage  master,  brakeman,  or  other  train  man,  employed 
on  either  a  f  reij^ht  or  passenger  train,  on  any  railroad  within  this  State,  shall  abandon 
the  train  to  which  he  is  so  attached,  or  with  which  he  is  connected  in  furtherance  of 
any  strike,  or  with  a  view  of  inciting  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  aid  of  any  others 
who  may  oe  engaged  in  such  strike,  at  any  place  other  than  the  schedule  or  other- 
wise api)ointed  destination  of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  proceed  with 
such  train  to  its  place  of  destination,  every  such  person,  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  by  indictment,  shall  be  fined 
not  lees  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  impris- 
oned for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

[Passed  March  8,  1877.] 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1892-93. 
Page  591 — Chapter  208. — Employment  of  private  detedives  forbidden, 

*  *  *  Hereafter  no  employee  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  or  similar 
agency  shall  be  employed  in  any  Government  service  or  by  any  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    *    *    * 

Approved  March  3,  1893. 

FLOBIBA. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1892. 
Part  5— Title  2 — Chapter  6 — Article  S.— -Conspiracy. 

Section  2693.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  agree,  conspire,  combine  or  confeder- 
ate: (1)  To  commit  any  offense;  ♦  *  ♦  (6)  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the 
public  nealth  or  public  morals,  or  for  the  prevention  or  obstruction  of  justice;  *  *  * 
they  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not 
exct^eding  five  hundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  August  6,  1868.] 

ACTS  OF  1893. 

Chapter  4144. — Conspiracy  against  workingmen. 

Section  1.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  agree,  conspire,  combine,  or  confederate 
together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  persons  from  procuring  work  in  any  firm 
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or  corporation,  or  to  cause  the  discharge  of  any  person  or  persons  from  work  in  each 
firm  or  corporation,  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  verbally  or  by  a  written  or 
printed  communication,  threaten  any  injury  to  the  life,  property  or  business  of  any 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  discharge  of  any  workman  in  any  firm  or 
corporation,  or  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from  procuring  work  in  sucli  firm  or 
corporation,  such  person  or  persons  so  combining  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  [thereof]  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not' exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 
Approved  May  31,  1893. 

Chapter  4207. — Protection  of  employees — BlacUisting,  etc,  • 

Sec.  1.  If  any  railroad  company  or  other  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  person,  agent  or  employer  of  any  such  company  or  corporation  after  bavins 
discharged  any  employee  from  the  service  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  shall 
attempt  to  prevent  by  word  or  writing,  sign  or  other  means,  directly  or  indirectly, 
such  aischarged  employee  from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person,  com- 
pany or  corporation  such  person,  agent,  employer,  company  or  corporation  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  oy  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  person, 
f^nt,  employer,  company  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  such  dis- 
charged person,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action;  but  this  section  snail  not  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  person,  agent,  employer,  company  or  corporation  from 
giving  in  writing  to  any  other  person,  company  or  corporation  to  wnom  sach  dis- 
charj^  person  has  applied  for  employment^  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  discnarge;  and  shall  furnish  to  such  discharged  employee  on  his  application,  to 
such  address  as  may  be  given  by  such  discharged  employee,  within  ten  dajra 
after  such  application  made  as  aforesaid,  a  true  copy  of  any  such  written  statement. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  railroad  company  or  other  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State, 
shall  authorize  or  permit,  with  its  knowledge  and  consent,  any  of  its  oflScers,  a^nts, 
employers  or  employees  to  commit  either  or  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  by  this  act 
^except  as  herein  provided),  such  railroad  company  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  in 
oamages  to  such  employee  so  prevented  from  obtaining  employment,  to  be  recovered 
by  him  in  a  civil  action. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  officer,  agent,  employer,  comptmy  or 
corporation  aforesaid,  after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  the  servnce  of 
any  such  company  or  corporation,  upon  written  demand  by  such  employee,  to  fur- 
nish to  him,  within  ten  days  from  the  application  for  the  same,  a  full  statement  in 
writing  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  his  discharge,  and  if  any  such  person,  officer, 
agent,  employer,  company  or  corporation  as  aforesaid  shall  refuse  within  ten  daj-s 
after  demand  as  herein  provided  to  furnish  such  statement  to  such  dischaiiged 
employee,  it  shall  be  ever  after  imlawful  for  any  such  person,  officer,  agent, 
employer,  company  or  corporation  to  furnish  any  statement  of  the  cause  of  such 
discharge  to  any  person  or  corporation  or  to  in  any  way  blacklist  or  to  prevent 
such  discharged  employee  from  procuring  employment  elsewhere,  subject  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  section  one  of  this  act.  And  on  the  trial  of  any  person 
company  or  corporation  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  other  per- 
son who  may  have  authorized  or  permitted,  with  knowledge  and  consent  as  afore- 
said, any  such  offense,  or  who  may  have  participated  in  the  same,  shall  be  a  competent 
witness,  and  be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  nothing  then  said  by  such  witness 
shall  at  any  time  be  received  or  given  in  evidence  against  him  in  any  prosecution 
against  the  said  witness,  except  on  an  indictment  for  perjury  in  any  matter  to  which 
he  may  have  testified;  and  on  the  trial  of  any  such  person  for  any  violation  of  this 
act,  the  prosecution  shall  have  the  authority  and  process  of  the  court  trying  the  case 
to  compel  the  production  in  court,  to  be  used  in  evidence  in  the  case,  the  books  and 
papers  of  any  such  person,  company  or  corporation,  and  a  failure  to  produce  the 
same,  after  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  court  may  in  each  case  provide,  shall  be  in 
contempt  of  court,  and  punishable  as  such  against  the  custodian  or  person,  companv 
or  corporation  having  the  control  or  in  charge  of  such  books  and  papers,  who  phafl 
fail  to  produce  the  same;  Providedj  That  such  written  cause  of  the  discharge,  when 
so  made  as  aforesaid,  at  the  request  of  such  discharged  employee  shall  never  be  used 
as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  slander  or  for  libel,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the 
person  or  authority  furnishing  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  who  has 
received  any  request  or  notice  in  writing,  sign,  word  or  otherwise,  from  any  other 
person,  company  or  corporation,  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  discharged  from  the  service  of  either  of  the  latter,  on  demand  of 
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such  discharged  employee,  to  furnish  to  such  employee  within  ten  davs  after  such 
demand,  a  true  statement  of  the  nature  of  such  request  or  notice,  and  if  in  writing, 
a  copy  of  the  same,  and  if  a  sign,  the  interpretation  thereof,  with  the  name  of  the 
person,  company  or  corporation  furnishing  the  same,  with  the  place  of  business  of 
the  person  or  authority  furnishing  the  same;  and  a  violation  of  this  section  shall 
subject  the  offender  to  all  the  penalties,  civil  and  criminal,  provided  by  the  forgoing 
sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  and  prevent,  under  all  the  penal- 
ties aforesaid,  railroad  companies  or  corporations  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment and  control  but  having  separate  divisions,  superintendents  or  master  mechanics, 
master  machinists  or  similar  officere,  for  separate  or  different  lines,  their  officers, 
agents  and  employees,  from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent,  the  employment 
of  any  such  disch^ed  person  by  any  other  separate  division,  or  officer  or  agent  or 
employer  of  any  such  separate  railroad  line  or  lines. 

Approved  June  10, 1893. 

GEOBGIA. 

CODE  OF  1895— CIVIL  CODE. 

Second  Title— Chapter  1— Article  4.— Blacklisting ^  etc, 

8ECTI0N  1873.  If  any  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State,  or  any  agent  or 
emplovee  of  such  corporation,  after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  the  sen'ice 
of  such  company,  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  word,  writing,  sign  or  other 
means,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employment 
with  any  other  person  or  corporation,  such  person,  agent,  employee  or  corporation 
shall  be  liable  in  penal  damages  to  such  discharged  person;  but  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  person  or  corporation  from  giving  in  writing  any  other 
I^erson  or  corporation,  to  whom  such  discharged  person  has  applied  for  employment, 
a  truthful  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  discharge,  and  shall  furnish  to  such  dis- 
charged employee  on  his  application,  to  such  address  as  may  be  given  by  such  dis- 
charged employee,  within  ten  days  of  such  application,  a  true  copy  of  such  written 
statement. 

Sec.  1874.  If  any  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  shall  authorize  or  per- 
mit, with  its  knowledge  and  consent,  any  of  its  or  their  officers,  agents  or  employees 
to  commit  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  in  the  preceding  section  (except  as  provided), 
such  corporation  shall  be  liable  in  treble  damages  to  such  employee  so  prevented 
from  obtaining  employment,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 

Sec.  1875.  Any  person,  officer,  agent,  employer,  or  company  or  corporation  afore- 
said, after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  the  service  of  any  such  corporation, 
upon  written  demand  by  such  employee,  shall  furnish  to  him,  within  ten  days  from 
the  application  for  the  same,  a  full  statement  in  writing  of  the  cause  of  his  discharge; 
and  if  any  such  person,  officer,  agent,  employer  or  corporation  shall  refuse  within 
ten  days  after  demand  to  furnish  such  statement  to  such  discharged  employee,  it 
shall  be  ever  after  unlawful  for  any  such  person  or  corporation  to  furnish  any  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  such  discharge  to  any  person  or  corporation,  or  in  any  way  to 
blacklist,  or  to  prevent  such  discharged  person  from  procuring  employment  else- 
where, subject  to  the  i>enalties  prescribed. 

Sec.  1876.  On  the  trial  of  any  person  for  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  any  other  person  who  may  have  authorized  or  permitted,  with  knowledge 
and  consent,  any  such  offense,  or  who  may  have  participated  in  the  same,  shall  be 
a  competent  witness,  and  be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  nothing  then  said  by 
such  witness  shall  at  any  time  be  received  or  given  in  evidence  against  him  in  any 
prosecution  ai^ainst  the  said  witness,  except  on  an  indictment  for  perjury  in  any  mat- 
ter to  which  he  may  have  testified.  On  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  violation  of 
this  article,  the  prosecution  shall  have  the  authority  and  process  of  the  court  trying 
the  case  to  compel  the  production  in  court,  to  be  used  in  evidence  in  the  case,  of  the 
books  and  papers  of  any  such  person,  company  or  corporation,  and  a  failure  to  pro- 
duce the  same,  after  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  court  may  in  each  case  pro\ade, 
shall  be  a  contempt  of  court,  and  punishable  as  such  as  against  the  custodian  or  per- 
son, company  or  corporation  having  the  control  or  in  charj^e  of  such  books  and 
papers,  who  shall  fail  to  produce  the  same:  Provided^  That  said  written  cause  of  dis- 
charge, when  so  made  as  aforesaid,  at  the  reauest  of  such  discharged  employee,  shall 
never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  slander  or  for  libel,  either  avil  or  crimi- 
nal, against  the  person  or  authority  furnishing  the  same. 

Sec.  1877.  Any  person,  company  or  corporation,  who  has  received  any  request  or 
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notice  in  writing,  sign,  word  or  otherwise,  from  any  other  person,  company  or  cor- 
poratign,  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  person  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  either  of  the  latter,  on  demand  of  such  discharged 
employee,  shall  furnish  to  such  employee,  within  ten  days  after  such  demand,  a  true 
statement  of  the  nature  of  such  request  or  notice,  and  if  in  writing,  a  copy  of  the 
same,  and  if  a  sign,  the  interpretation  thereof,  with  the  name  of  the  person,  com- 
pany or  corporation  furnishing  the  same;  with  the  place  of  business  of  the  person 
or  authority  furnishing  the  same,  and  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  all  the  penalties,  civil  and  criminal,  provided  by  the  foregoing  sections. 

Sec.  1878.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  and  prevent  under  all  the 
penalties  aforesaid,  railroad  companies  or  corporations,  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement and  control  but  having  separate  divisions,  superintendents  or  master 
mechanics,  master  machinists  or  similar  officers  for  separate  or  different  lines,  their 
officers,  agents  and  employers,  from  preventing  or  attempting  to  |)revent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  discharged  person  by  any  other  separate  division,  or  officer,  or 
agent  or  employer  of  any  such  separate  railroad  line  or  lines. 

[Original  act  approved  August  13,  1891.] 

CODE  OF  1895— PENAL  CODE. 

Fourth  Division. 

Article  14. — Prevention  of  persons  from  learning  or  icorking  at  trades. 

Section  119.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  associate  themselves  together  in  any 
society  or  organization,  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  in  any  man- 
ner, any  person  from  apprenticing  himself  to  learn  and  practice  any  trade,  craft, 
vocation,  or  calling,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  by  purauasion,  threats,  fraud,  or 
any  other  means,  any  apprentice  or  apijrentices  to  any  such  trade,  craft,  vocation,  or 
calling,  to  leave  the  employment  of  their  employer,  or  for  the  purpose,  by  any  means, 
of  preventing  or  deterring  any  person  from  learning  and  practicing  any  such  trade, 
craft,  vocation  or  calling,  every  such  person  so  associating  nimself  m  such  society  or 
organization  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  120.  Upon  the  trial  of  any  person  under  the  preceding  section,  any  person 
may  be  made  a  witness;  and  no  statements  made  by  him,  on  sucn  trial,  shall  oe  given 
in  evidence  against  him,  except  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury. 

[Original  act  passed  at  session  of  1862-63.] 

Article  15. — Intimidation,  etc,  of  employers  and  employees. 

Sec.  123.  If  any  person  or  persons,  by  threats,  violence,  intimidation  or  other 
unlawful  means,  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  in  this 
State  from  engaging  in,  remaining  in,  or  performing  the  business,  labor  or  duties  of 
any  lawful  employment  or  occupation,  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Sec.  124.  If  any  person  or  persons,  singly  or  together,  or  in  combination,  shall  con- 
spire to  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons,  by  threats,  violence 
or  intimidation,  from  engaging  in,  remaining  in,  or  performing  the  business,  labor, 
or  duties  of  any  lawful  employment  or  occujmtion,  such  offender  or  offenders  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  125.  If  any  person  or  persons,  singly  or  by  conspiring  together,  shall  hinder 
any  person  or  persons  who  desire  to  labSr  from  so  doing,  or  hinder  any  person,  bv 
threats,  violence  or  intimidation,  from  being  employed  as  laborer  or  employee,  sact 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec  126.  If  anv  person  or  persons,  by  threats,  violence,  intimidation  or  other 
unlawful  means,  shall  hinder  the  owner,  manager  or  proprietor  for  the  time  being 
from  controlling,  using,  operating  or  working  any  property  in  any  lawful  occupation, 
or  shall  by  such  means  hinder  such  person  from  hiring  or  employing  laborers  or 
employees,  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  approved  October  20,  1887.] 

Article  17. — Protection  of  discharged  employees 

Sec.  128.  If  any  railroad  corporation  or  company  or  other  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  or  any  agent  or  employer  of  any  such  company  or  corporation, 
after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  the  service  of  any  such  company  or  cor- 
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poration,  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  word,  writing,  sign  or  other  means, 
directly  or  indirectly,  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employment  with 
any  other  i>er8on,  company  or  corporation,  such  person,  agent,  employer,  company 
or  corporation  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  in  penal  damages 
to  such  discharged  person,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action;  but  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person,  agent,  employer,  company  or  corporation 
from  giving  in  writing  any  other  person,  company  or  corporation  to  whom  such  dis- 
charged person  has  applied  for  employment,  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  discharge,  and  shall  furnish  to  such  discharged  employee  on  his  application,  to 
such  address  as  may  be  given  by  such  discharged  employee,  within  ten  days  of  such 
application  made  as  aforesaid,  a  true  copy  of  any  such  written  statement. 

Sec.  129.  If  any  railroad  or  railway  company  or  corporation,  or  other  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  authorize  or  permit,  with  its  knowledge  and  con- 
sent, any  of  its  or  theu*  oflficers.  agents  or  employers  to  commit  either  or  any  of  the 
acts  prohibited  in  this  article  (except  aa  in  tnis  article  provided),  such  company  or 
corporation  shall  be  liable  in  treble  damages  to  such  employee  so  prevented  from 
obtaining  employment,  to  be  recovered  by  him  in  a  civil  action. 

Sec.  iS3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  officer,  agent,  employer,  or  company 
or  corporation  aforesaid,  after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  the  service  of 
any  such  corporation  or  company,  upon  written  demand  of  such  employee,  to  fur- 
nish to  him,  within  ten  days  from  the  application  for  the  same;  a  full  statement  in 
writing  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  his  discharge;  and  if  any  such  person,  officer,  agent, 
employer,  or  company  or  corporation  as  aforesaid  shall  refuse,  within  ten  days  after 
demand  as  herein  provided,  to  furnish  such  statement  to  such  discharged  employee, 
it  shall  be  ever  after  unlawful  for  any  such  person,  company  or  corporation  to  fur- 
nish any  statement  of  the  cause  of  such  discharge  to  any  person  or  corporation,  or  to 
in  any  way  blacklist,  or  to  prevent  such  discharged  person  from  procuring;  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  subject  to  the  penalties  prescnbed  in  section  128  of  this  article: 
Provided,  That  said  written  cause  of  discharge,  when  so  made  as  aforesaid,  at  the 
request  of  such  discharged  employee,  shall  never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action 
for  slander  or  for  libel,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person  or  authority  fur- 
nishing the  same. 

Sec.  131.  On  the  trial  of  any  person  for  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  any  other  person  who  may  have  authorized  or  permitted,  with  knowledge 
and  consent  as  aforesaid,  any  such  offense,  or  who  may  have  participated  in  the  same, 
shall  be  a  competent  witness,  and  be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  nothing  then 
said  by  such  witness  shall  at  any  time  be  received  or  given  in  evidence  against  him 
in  any  prosecution  against  the  said  witness,  except  on  an  indictment  for  perjury  in 
any  matter  to  which  he  may  have  testified. 

Sbc.  132.  On  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  violation  of  this  article,  the  prosecu- 
tion shall  have  the  authority  and  process  of  the  court  trying  the  case  to  compel  the 
production  in  court,  to  be  used  in  evidence  in  the  case,  the  books  and  papers  of  any 
such  person,  company  or  corporation;  and  a  failure  to  procure  the  same,  after  such 
reasonable  notice  as  the  court  may  in  each  case  provide,  shall  be  a  contempt  of  court, 
and  punishable  as  such  as  against  the  custodian  or  person,  company  or  corporation 
having  the  control  or  in  charge  of  such  books  and  papers,  who  snail  fail  to  produce 
the  same. 

Sec.  133.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company,  or  corjwration,  who  has 
received  any  request  or  notice  in  writing,  sign,  word  or  otherwise,  from  any  other 
person,  company  or  corporation,  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  discharged  from  the  service  of  either  of  the  latter,  on  demand  of 
such  discharged  employee,  to  furnish  to  such  employee,  within  ten  days  after  such 
demand,  a  true  statement  of  the  nature  of  such  request  or  notice,  and  if  in  writing, 
a  copy  of  the  same,  and  if  a  sign,  the  interpretation  thereof,  with  the  name  of  person, 
company  or  corporation  furnishing  the  same,  with  the  place  of  business  of  the  per- 
son or  authority  furnishing  the  same;  and  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  all  the  penalties,  civil  and  criminal,  provided  by  the  foregoing  sections 
of  this  article. 

Sec.  134.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  and  prevent,  under  all  the 
penalties  aforesaid,  railroad  companies  or  corporations,  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement and  control,  but  having  separate  divisions,  superintendents  or  master 
mechanics,  master  machinists  or  similar  officers  for  separate  or  different  lines,  their 
officers,  agenta  and  employers,  from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  any  such  discharged  person  by  any  other  separate  division,  or  officer, 
or  atrent  or  employer  of  any  such  separate  railroad  line  or  lines. 

[Original  act  approved  August  13,  1891.] 
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IDAHO. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1887. 

Part  IV. — Penal  Code. 

Part  I — Title  VI — Chapter  VIII. — Conspiracy, 

Section  6540.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire: 

1.  To  commit  any  crime: 

»        '  »  »  «  *  »  » 

5.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  for  the 
perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice  or  the  due  administration  of  the  laws,  they  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

[Original  act  approved  January  14,  1875.] 

Sec.  6541.  In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  persons  associate  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  possession  of  any  lode,  gulch,  or  placer  claim,  then  in 
the  actual  possession  of  another,  by  force  and  violence,  or  by  stealth,  and  proceed 
to  carry  out  such  purpose  by  making  threats  against  the  parties  in  possession,  or  who 
enters  upon  such  loae  or  mining  claim  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  who  enters 
upon  or  into  any  lode,  gulch,  placer  claim,  quartz  mill  or  other  mining  property,  or,  not 
being  upon  such  property,  makes  any  tiireats,  or  makes  use  of  any  lanf^oage,  signs 
or  gestures,  calculated  to  intimidate  any  person  or  persons  at  work  on  said  property, 
from  continuing  to  work  thereon  or  therem,  or  to  intimidate  others  from  engaging  to 
work  thereon  or  therein,  every  such  person  so  offending  is  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  approved  February  5,  1885.] 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Page  9. — Appointment  and  importation  of  nonresidents  as  peace  officers  prohibited. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  any  United  States  marshal  or 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  other  person  authorized  by  law  to 
appoint  special  deputy  sheriffs,  special  constables,  marshals,  policemen,  or  other  pea4:% 
officers  in  this  State  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  prevent  or  quell  public  dis- 
turbance, shall  not  hereafter  appoint  as  such  special  deputy  sheriff,  special  consta- 
ble, marshal,  policeman,  or  other  peace  officer  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  this  State  unlawfully  exercise  or 
attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of,  or  hold  himself  or  themselves  out  to  anyone  as, 
a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  policeman,  constable,  or  peace  officer,  or  any  person, 
whetner  acting  in  his  own  behalf  or  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  or  as  the  authorized  or 
unauthorized  agent  or  representative  of  another,  or  of  any  association,  corporation,  or 
company  who  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought,  or  aid  in  bringing  into  this  State 
any  armed  or  unarmed  police  force  or  detective  agency  or  force,  or  any  armed  or 
unarmed  body  of  men  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereoi,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  for  not  less  than  two  (2)  jjears  and  not  more  than  nve  (5)  years:  Provided, 
That  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  when  the  legislature  can  not  oe  convened,  may 
call  upon  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  protection 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence,  as  provided  in  section  four  (4),  article  four 
(4),  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  officer,  company,  association,  or  corporation  who  shall  know- 
ingly bring,  or  cause  to  l)e  brought,  or  aid  in  bringing  into  this  State  any  armed  or 
unarmed  police  force,  detective  urgency  or  force,  or  armed  or  unarmed  body  of  men 
for  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  to' any  per- 
son for  any  injury  to  person  or  property  through  the  action  or  as  the  result  of  the 
coming  or  bringing  into  the  State  of  such  body  of  men,  or  any  of  them,  whether 
acting  together  or  separately  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought 
or  came  into  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  lepealed: 
Prodded,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  by  imphca- 
tion  or  otherwise  any  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV,  of  Title  I,  of  Part  II,  of  the 
penal  code  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  2,  1899. 
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ILLINOIS. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1896. 
Chapter  6. — Appointment  of  nonreiidenU  cw  peace  officersy  unlawful. 

Section  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  or  the  corporate  author- 
ities of  any  city,  town  or  village  to  authorize,  empower,  employ  or  permit  any  person 
to  act  as  deputy  sheriff^  special  constable  or  special  policeman  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  not  oeen  an  actual 
resident  of  the  county  where  such  person  is  authorized  to  act  as  deputy  sheriff,  special 
constable  or  special  policeman,  one  whole  year  before  such  authorization. 

Sec.  19.  Any  shenff  or  public  officer  violating  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $500. 

[Original  act  approved  June  19,  1893.] 

Chapter  38. — Boycotting  and  blacklisting — Conspira^, 

Sec.  96.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  conspire  or  agree  together,  or  the  officers  or 
executive  committee  of  any  society  or  organization  or  corporation  shall  issue  or  utter 
any  circular  or  edict  as  the  action  of  or  instruction  to  its  members,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, societies,  organizations  or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  so-called 
boycott  or  black  list,  or  shall  post  or  distribute  any  written  or  printed  notice  in  any 
places,  with  the  fraudulent  or  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to  injure  the 
person,  character,  business  or  employment,  or  property  of  another,  *  *  *  or  to 
do  any  ill^l  act  injurious  to  the  public  trade,  health,  morals,  police,  or  administra- 
tion of  public  justice,  *  *  *  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  conspiracy;  and 
every  such  offender,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  the  officers  of  any  society  or  organ- 
ization, and  every  person  convicted  of  conspiracy  at  common  law,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  fined  not  exceeding  $2,000,  or  both. 

[Original  act  approved  March  27,  1874;  amended  by  act  approved  June  16,  1887.] 

Chapter  38. — Intimidation,  etc.,  of  employers  and  employees. 

Sec.  294.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  combine  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
the  owner  or  possessor  of  property  of  its  lawful  use  and  management,  or  of  prevent- 
ing, by  threats,  suggestions  of  danger,  or  any  unlawful  means,  any  person  from  being 
employed  by  or  obtaining  employment  from  any  such  owner  or  possessor  of  prop- 
erty, on  such  terms  as  the  parties  concerned  may  a^ree  upon,  such  persons  so  onend- 
ing  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $600,  or  confined  m  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Sec.  295.  If  any  person  shall,  by  threat,  intimidation  or  unlawful  interference,  seek 
to  prevent  any  other  person  from  working  or  from  obtaining  work  at  any  lawful  busi- 
ness, on  any  terms  that  he  may  see  fit,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  $200. 

Sbc.  2#.  Whoever  enters  a  coal  bank,  mine,  shaft,  manufactory,  building  or  prem- 
ises of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  any  injury  thereto,  or  by  means  of  threats, 
intimidation,  or  riotous  or  other  unlawful  doings,  to  cause  any  person  employed 
therein  to  leave  his  employment,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500,  or  confined  in 
the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1863.] 

Chapter  38. — Private  detectives,  etc.,  not  to  act  as  peace  officers. 

Sec.  404.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  force  or  company  of  private  detectives,  or 
private  citizens,  not  peace  officers,  to  parade  with  arms,  except  when  specially  per- 
mitted to  do  BO  by  tne  governor,  or  to  assimie  to  act  as  officers  of  the  law,  without 
proper  authority,  and  every  person  violating  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  himdred  dollars  for  each 
offense: 

[Original  act  approved  June  16,  1887.] 

Chapter  38. — Trespass  upon  mines,  factories,  etc, 

Sbc.  439.  Whoever,  without  authority  of  law  and  not  being  the  owner  or  agent  of 
adjoining  lands,  enters  the  coal  bank,  mine,  shaft,  manutoctory,  or  place  where 
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workmen  are  employed,  of  another,  without  the  expressed  or  implied  consent  of  the 
owner  or  manajjer  tliereof,  after  notice  that  such  entry  is  forbidden,  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $200,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1863.] 

Chapter  114. — Strikes — Obstructing  conduct  of  husinesSy  etc 

Sec.  128.  If  any  locomotive  engineer  in  furtherance  of  any  combination  or  agroc- 
ment,  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  abandon  his  locomotive  upon  any  railroad  at 
any  other  point  than  the  regular  schedule  destination  of  such  locomotive,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail,  not  less  than  twenty  days,  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  129.  If  an^  person  or  persons  shall  willrally  and  maliciously,  by  anV  act  or 
by  means  of  intimidation,  impede  or  obstruct,  except  by  due  process  of  law,  the 
regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  railroad  company  or  other 
corporation,  firm  or  individual  in  this  State,  or  of  the  regular  runninfi^  of  any  loco- 
motive engine,  freight  or  passenger  train  of  any  such  company,  or  the  labor  and 
business  of  any  such  corporation,  firm  or  individual,  he  or  they  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  he  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  ($200),  and  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  130.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  combine  or  con- 
spire together  to  obstruct  or  impede  by  any  act,  or  bjr  means  of  intimidation,  the 
regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  railroad  company  or  any  other 
corporation,  firm  or  indi\idual  in  this  State,  or  to  impede  hinder  or  obetract,  except 
by  due  process  of  law,  the  regular  running  of  an^  locomotive  engine,  freight  or  paa- 
senger  train  on  any  railroad,  or  the  labor  or  busmess  of  any  such  corporation,  firm, 
or  individual,  such  person  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  leas 
than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  confined  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  twenty  days,  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  131.  This  act,  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  cases  of  persons  voluntarily 
quitting  the  employment  of  any  railroad  company  or  such  other  corporation,  firm 
or  individual,  whether  by  concert  of  action  or  othen^'ise,  e[x]cept  as  is  provided  in 
section  one  [sec.  128]  of  this  act. 

[Original  act  passed  July  1,  1877.] 

INDIANA. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1894. 
Cn AFTER  81. — Blacklisting,  etc. 

Section  7076.  If  any  person,  agent,  company  or  corporation,  after  liaving  di«- 
charged  any  employee  from  his  or  its  service,  shall  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  by 
word  or  writing  of  any  kind,  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employmoii 
with  any  other  person,  company  or  corporation,  such  person,  agent  or  corporation 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  ponishea  by  a  fine  not  exceeaing  fiv« 
hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  person,  agent,  company 
or  corporation  shall  l)e  liable  in  penal  damages  to  such  discharged  person,  to  be  recov- 
ered by  civil  action;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  pronibiting  any  person 
or  agent  of  any  company  or  corporation  from  informing  in  writing  any  other  person, 
company  or  corporation,  to  whom  such  discharged  person  or  employee  has  applied 
for  employment,  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  discharge. 

Sec.  707*7  (as  amended  by  chapter  110,  acts  of  1895).  If  any  railway  company  or 
any  other  company  or  partnership  or  corporation  in  this  Stat^  shall  authorise,  allow 
or  permit  any  of  its  or  their  agents  to  blacklist  any  discharged  employees,  or  attempt 
by  words  or  writing,  or  any  other  means  whatever,  to  prevent  such  dischaii^ 
employee,  or  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left  said  company's  service, 
from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person,  or  company,  said  company  shall 
be  liable  to  such  empfoyee  in  such  sum  as  will  fully  compensate  him,  to  which  may 
be  added  exemplary  damages. 

Sec.  7078.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  agent,  company  or  corporation, 
after  having  dist^harged  any  employee  from  his  or  its  service,  upon  demana  of  such 
discharged  employee,  to  furnish  him  in  writing  a  full,  succinct  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  cause  or  causes  of  his  discharge,  and  if  such  person,  agent,  company  or 
corporation  shall  refuse  so  to  do  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  demand,  it  snail 
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ever  after  be  unlawful  for  such  person,  agent,  company  or  corporation  to  furnish  any 
statement  of  the  cause  of  such  discharge  to  any  person  or  corporation,  or  in  any  way 
to  blacklist  or  to  prevent  such  discharged  person  from  procuring  employment  else- 
where, subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  m  *  *  *  this  act:  Provided^  That  said 
written  cause  of  discharge,  when  so  made  by  such  person,  agent,  company  or  cor- 
poration at  the  request  oi  such  discharged  employee  shall  never  be  used  as  the  cause 
for  an  action  for  slander  or  libel,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person,  agent, 
company  or  corporation  so  furnishing  the  same. 
[Origmal  act  passed  May  10,  1889.  J 

IOWA. 

CODE  OF  1897. 
Title  XXIV— Chapter  l\.SlacUi8tii\g,  etc. 

Section  5027.  If  any  person,  agent,  company  or  corporation,  after  having  discharged 
any  employee  from  his  or  its  service,  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent,  by  word 
or  writing  of  any  kind,  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employment  with 
any  other  person,  company  or  corporation,  except  by  furnishing  in  writing  on  request 
a  truthful  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  his  discharge,  such  person,  ajgent,  company  or 
corporation,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  nundred  nor  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  such  person. 

Sec.  5028,  If  anjr  railway  company  or  any  other  company,  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration shall  authorize  or  allow  any  of  its  or  their  agents  to  blacklist  any  discharged 
employee,  or  attempt  by  word  or  writing  or  any  other  means  whatever  to  prevent 
sucn  discharged  employee,  or  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left  said  com- 
pany's service^  from  ootaining  employment  with  any  other  person  or  company, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  precedmg  section,  such  company  or  copartnership  shall 
be  liable  in  treble  damages  to  such  employee  so  prevented  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment. •* 

[Original  act  passed  in  1888.] 

Title  XXIV-^Chapter  13.— Con^ptVacy. 

Sec.  5059.  If  any  two  or  more  persona  conspire  or  confederate  together  with  the 
fraadolent  or  malicious  intent  wrongfully  to  injure  the  person,  character,  business, 
property  or  rights  in  property  of  another,  or  to  do  any  ule^l  act  injurious  to  the 
public  trade,  health,  morals  or  police,  or  to  the  administration  of  public  justice,  or 
to  commit  any  felony,  they  are  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  and  every  such  offender,  and 
every  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  at  common  law,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  three  years. 

[Original  act  paased  in  1851.] 

KANSAS. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1897. 
Chapter  73. — Appointment  and  importation  of  nonresidents  as  peace  officers  prohibited. 

Section  32.  No  sheriff  of  a  county,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  other  private  persons  author- 
ized by  law  to  appoint  special  deputies,  marshals  or  policemen  in  this  State  to  pre- 
serv^e  tne  public  peace,  and  prevent  and  auell  public  disturbances,  shall  hereafter 
appoint  as  such  special  deputies,  marshals  or  policemen  any  person  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  this  State. 

Sec.  33.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company  or  association  or  corporation 
to  bring  or  import  into  this  State  any  person  or  persons  or  association  of  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  duties  devolving  upon  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  police- 
men, constables  or  peace  oflScers  in  the  protection  or  preservation  of  public  or  private 
proi>erty,  or  in  the  punishment  of  any  person  violating  the  crimmal  laws  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  34.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  this  State  without  the  authority  exer- 
cise or  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  or  hold  himself  or  themselves  out  to  any 
as  a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  policeman^  constable  or  peace  oflScer  shall  be  deemed 
gailty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  snail  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  35.  Any  person,  company  or  corporation  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  2  of  this  act  [sec.  33  of  this  chapter]  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the 
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school  fund  of  the  county  where  such  private  armed  detective  forces  were  used  bj 
such  corporation  or  persons;  and  the  person,  oflScer  or  aeent  emploving  such  private 


detectives  shall  be  guiltv  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  at  hftrd  labor  not  exceeding  five  years  and  not  leas  than  one  year,  and 
every  day  that  private  armed  detective  forces  are  employed  or  used  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  and  distinct  offense;  Provided^  hmvever,  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  prevent  the  governor  of  this  State  from  appointing  a  citizen  of  another 
State  to  serve  a  warrant  issued  on  a  requisition  from  the  governor  of  another  t>tate. 
[Original  act  approved  March  13,  1897.] 

Chapter  73. — Blacklisting^  etc. 

Sec.  36.  Any  employer  of  labor  in  this  State,  after  having  discharged  any  |>erBOQ 
from  his  service,  shall  not  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  word,  sign  or  writing  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  r,ny  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employment  from 
any  other  person,  company  or  corporation,  except  by  fumislung  in  writing,  on 
request,  the  cause  of  sucn  discharge. 

Bec.  37.  Any  employer  of  labor  in  this  State  shall  upon  the  request  of  a  discharged 
employee  furnish  in  writing  the  true  cause  or  reason  for  such  discharge. 

Sec.  38.  Any  employer  of  labor,  his  agent  or  employee,  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  for  each  offense  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  39.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of  sections 
one  and  two  of  this  act  [sections  36  and  37  of  this  chapter]  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
injured  to  an  amount- equal  to  three  times  the  sum  he  may  be  injured,  and  soch 
employers  of  labor  shall  also  be  liable  for  a  reasonable  attorney  fee,  which  shall  be 
taxed  as  part  of  the  costs  in  the  case. 

[Original  act  approved  March  12,  1897.] 

Chapter  100. — Strikes — Obslrucltng  conduct  of  business  of  railroads^  elc. 

Sec.  316.  If  three  or  more  persons  shall  assemble  togetlier  with  intent  to  do  any 
unlawful  act,  with  force  and  violence  against  the  person  or  property  of  another 
or  to  do  any  unlawful  act  against  the  peace,  or,  being  lawfully  aseemblea,  shall  agree 
with  each  other  to  do  any  unlawful  act  aforesaid  [and]  shall  make  any  movement  or 
preparation  therefor,  the  persons  [and  each  of  them]  so  offending  on  convictioD 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  October  31,  1868.] 

Sec.  407.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  in  furtherance  of  any  combination  or  agree- 
ment, shall  willfully  and  maliciously  abandon  his  locomotive  upon  any  railroad  at 
any  other  point  than  the  r^ilar  schedule  destination  of  such  locomotive,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  confined 
not  less  than  twenty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  408.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  willfully  and  maliciously,  by  an v  act  or 
by  means  of  intimidation,  impede  or  obstruct,  except  by  due  process  of  law,  the 
regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  railroad  company,  or  other 
corporation,  firm  or  individual  in  this  State,  or  of  the  regular  running  of  any  loco- 
motive engine,  freight  or  passenger  train  of  any  such  company,  or  the  labor  and 
business  of  any  sucn  corporation,  firm  or  indiviaual,  he  or  tbey  shall  on  con\'ictioQ 
thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty  days  nor  more 
than  ninety  days. 

Sec  409.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  combine  or  conspire 
together  to  obstruct  or  impede  by  any  act  or  by  means  of  intimidation  the  regular 
operation  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  railroad  company,  or  any  other  corpo- 
ration, firm  or  individual  in  this  State,  or  to  obstruct,  hinder  or  impede,  except  by 
due  process  of  law,  the  regular  running  of  any  locomotive  engine,  freight  or  pass^- 
^er  train  on  any  railroad,  or  the  labor  or  business  of  any  such  corporation,  firm  or 
individual,  sucn  persons  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  fine  not  leas  than 
twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  twenty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  410.  This  act  [sections  407  t-o  410  inclusive]  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply 
to  cases  of  persons  voluntarily  quitting  the  employment  of  any  railroad  company,  or 
such  other  corporation,  firm  or  indiviaual,  whether  by  concert  of  action  or  otherwise, 
except  as  is  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act  [section  407  of  this  chapter]. 

[Sections  407  to  410  originally  passed  March  15,  1879.] 
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ACTS  OF  1898-99— SPECIAL  SESSION. 
Chapter  28. — Ck>urt  of  visitation — Control  of  railroads — Strikes,  etc. 

Section  1.  A  court  of  record,  to  be  known  as  the  court  of  viflitation,  consisting  of 
a  chief  judge  and  two  associate  jud^  (a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum),  is  hereby  created.  The  senior  judge  m  service  shall  be  the  chief  judge; 
out  in  case  two  or  more  judges  shall  have  served  equal  time  the  judges  shall  select 
a  chief  judge.  No  person  shall  hold  the  pfl&ce  of  judge  who  is  interested  in  any 
railroad  company  or  any  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  thereof,  or  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  railroad  company,  nor  shall  any  such  judge  hold  any  other  office 
under  the  United  States  or  this  State,  or  engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  during  his 
term  of  office.  Any  elector  of  the  State  not  disqualified  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of  said  court.  The  court  shall  adopt  a  seal, 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  8.  The  court  of  visitation  shall  have  power  and  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
State— 

8th.  To  prescribe  rules  concerning  the  movements  of  trains,  to  secure  the  safety  of 
employees  and  the  public; 

9th;  To  require  the  use  of  improved  appliances  and  methods,  to  avoid  accidents 
and  injuries  to  persons; 

Sec.  42.  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  said  court  by  affidavit  that  a 
strike  by  the  employees,  or  part  of  them,  of  any  railroad  company  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  doing  business  therein  is  obstructing  commerce  or  the  traffic 
on  such  railroad  and  inconveniencing  the  public,  or  the  people  of  any  municipality, 
or  endangers  or  threatens  the  public  tranquillity,  said  court  shall  issue  a  citation 
requiring  said  corporation  to  appear  before  it,  at  a  day  and  hour  named,  and  make 
answer,  verified  by  the  positive  oath  of  an  officer  or  agent  of  said  corporation  resid- 
ing in  this  State  and  then  present  therein,  concerning  the  said  strike,  its  extent,  the 
cause  or  causes  thereof,  what  conduct,  if  any,  of  said  corporation  or  its  officers  led 
to  such  strike,  and  the  precise  point  or  points  of  dispute  oetween  said  corporation 
and  its  striking  employees.  If  said  answer  be  not  made  at  the  time  fixed,  or  be 
evasive,  the  court  shall  make  a  final  decree  as  upon  hearing  and  enforce  the  same  as 
such.  If  said  answer  be  properly  made,  the  matter  shall  be  without  further  delay 
summarily  heard  upon  evidence;  and  if  the  corporation  be  found  free  from  fault  in 
the  premises  and  the  strike  unreasonr.ble,  the  court  shall  so  find,  and  the  said  pro- 
ceeclings  shall  be  dismissed;  and  thereupon,  and  upon  public  notice  as  orderea  by 
the  court  given  of  such  decision,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  said  strikers  or  any  of  them 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever,  by  word  or  deed,  with  any  other  employees 
said  corporation  may  employ  and  set  to  work.  But  if  the  court  shall  find  that  said 
corporation  has  failed  in  its  duty  toward  its  employees,  or  any  of  them,  or  has  been 
unreasonable,  tyrannical,  oppressive,  or  unjust,  and  the  strike  resulted  therefrom, 
the  court  shall  so  find  specifically,  and  shall  enter  a  decree  commanding  such  corpo- 
ration to  proceed  forthwith  to  perform  its  usual  functions  for  the  public  convenience, 
and  to  the  usual  extent  and  with  the  usual  facilities,  as  before  said  strike  occurred; 
and  if  said  decree  shall  not  be  implicitly  obeyed,  in  full  and  in  good  faith,  the  court 
may  take  char^  of  said  corporation's  property  and  operate  the  same  through  a 
receiver  or  receivers  appointed  by  said  court  until  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that 
said  corporation  is  prepared  to  fully  resume  its  functions;  all  costs  to  be  paid  by  said 
corporation.  If,  in  answer  to  said  original  process  ordering  it  to  show  cause  as  afore- 
Baiu,  said  corporation  shall  show  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that  paid  striking  employ- 
ees have  resumed  work  and  said  strike  has  ended,  the  proceeding  shall  be  dismissed. 
If  in  such  answer  it  shall  show  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that  said  striking  employ- 
ees have  resumed  work  under  an  agreement  to  remain  in  said  corporation's  service 
pending  the  hearing  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  the  corporation  will  abide  by  the 
terms  of  said  agreement,  then,  and  only  in  such  case,  the  nearing  of  saiJ  matter  in 
controversy  concerning  the  cause  or  causes  of  said  strike  may  be  postponed  on 
request  a  reasonable  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  while  said  employees  so  remain  at 
work;  and  upon  settlement  of  said  strike  said  proceedings  may  be  at  any  time  dis- 
missed j  but  if  said  employees  again  quit  work,  said  matter  shall  be  brought  to  an 
immediate  hearing  and  decree,  notwithstanding  a  pending  postponement. 

Sec.  43.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  lorce  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1899,  and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  January  3,  1899. 
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KENTUCKY, 

CONSTITUTION. 

Imporiaiion  of  men  for  police  duty  prohibHed, 

Section  225.  No  armed  person  or  bodies  of  men  shall  be  brought  into  this  State  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  or  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  exc^t  npon 
the  application  of  the  general  assemDly,  or  of  the  governor  when  the  general 
assemDiy  may  not  be  in  session. 

[Adopted  September  28,  1891.  ] 

STATUTES  OF  1894. 
Chapter  32. — Railroads — Obstrudbig^  injuring  property  of ,  etc. 

Section  802.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  prevent,  hinder  or 
delay,  or  to  attempt  to  prevent,  hinder  or  delay,  by  violence,  the  transportation  of 
freignt  or  passen^rs  in  this  State,  by  any  inai\idaal,  firm,  company,  corporatioii 
or  association  doing  business  in  this  State,  or  to  interfere  with,  by  violence,  any 
person  or  agency  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  commerce  and  traffic  in  this  State  in 
such  manner  as  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  movement  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
merce  or  traffic;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person,  or 
class  of  persons,  from  quitting  their  employment  at  any  time  they  see  proper. 

Sec.  803.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ^rson  or  persons  to  prevent  or  hin- 
der, or  attempt  to  prevent  or  hinder,  by  coercion,  intimidation,  or  any  trespass  or 
violent  interference  therewith,  the  rree  and  lawful  use  of  his  or  its  property,  by 
any  individual,  firm,  company  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the  bu»ne« 
of  transporting  freight  and  passengers,  and  in  the  conduct  of  commerce  and  traffic 
in  this  State,  or  the  free  and  lawful  use  of  said  property  by  any  agent  or  employee 
of  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  804.  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  by  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  of  the  county  wherein  the  offense  is  committed  not  leas  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  six  months,  or  shall  be  both  so  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the  dlBcretion 
of  the  jury. 

[Original  act  approved  June  10,  1893.] 

Chapter  36. — Importation  of  men  for  police  duty  prohibited. 

Sec.  1376.  Any  i)er8on  or  persons,  association  or  corporation,  who  shall  bring  or 
import,  or  caused  to  be  brought  or  imported,  into  this  State,  any  armed  jjereon  or 
body  of  men,  who  is  or  are  not  citizens  or  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  preservation 
of  the  peace,  or  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  or  if  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  brought  or  imported  into  this  State  serve  as  a  deputy  of  any  officer  or  as  a 
member  of  a  posse  comitaiusy  or  any  officer  who  shall  knowingly  summon  anv  sncfa 
person  or  persons  to  aid  in  suppressing  violence,  or  any  such  person  who  shall  come 
into  this  State  for  any  such  purpose,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  when 
the  general  assembly  is  not  in  session,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  either  so  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 

[Became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  governor  August  25,  1892.] 

LOUISIANA. 

REVISED  LAWS  OF  1897. 

Page  205. — AMilrusl  ad — ExcqHion  in  favor  of  combinations  of  laborers. 

Section  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  *  *  ♦ ;  nor  be  so  constmed 
as  to  affect  any  combination  or  confederation  of  laix)rers  for  the  purpoee  of  procuring 
an  increase  of  their  wages  or  redress  of  grievances. 

[Original  act  approved  July  7,  1892.] 
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Page  253. — Intimidation  of  crew  of  steamboat,  etc. 

Sec.  944.  Any  person  or  persona  who  may,  by  violence  or  threats  or  in  any 
manner  intimidate  and  prevent  another  from  shipping  upon  any  steamboat  \*nthin 
this  State,  or  who  shall  thus  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  person  who  is  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  steamboat  from  discharging  his  or  her  duty,  or  unlawfully  interfere  with 
any  laborer  who  mav  be  taking  on  board  or  discharging  carco  from  a  steamboat 
within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  State  or  recorder  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  an(i  costs  of  prosecution,  and  impris- 
oned not  leas  than  twenty  days  in  the  parish  jail. 

Sec.  945.  Any  person  who  may  ship  upon  a  steamboat  in  the  customary  manner 
to  do  service  on  said  boat,  either  by  the  month  or  voyage,  in  the  capacity  of  an  offi- 
cer, engineer,  pilot,  clerk,  mate,  carpenter,  cook,  steward,  cabin  boy,  watchman, 
fireman,  deck  hand  or  laborer,  who  may  abandon  the  boat  before  having  fulfilled 
his  engagements,  or  who  may  refuse  to  do  his  duty  in  the  capacity  for  which  he 
shipped  or  engaged  to  perform,  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  or  the  term  off] 
his  engagement,  without  lawful  cause,  shall,  besides  forfeiting  all  claims  to  tlie 
wages  due  for  such  service,  be  liable  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  steamer  for  any 
damages  which  they  mav  sustain  by  said  abandonment  or  refusal  to  do  duty. 

[Original  act  appro vea  March  14,  1855.] 

MAINE. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1883. 

Cn AFTER  123. — Strikes  of  railroad  employees. 

Srction  6.  Any  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment or  combination  oy  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  «St  in 
contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  dispute  between  such  corporation  and  its  employees, 
unlawfully  or  in  violation  of  his  duty  or  contract,  stops  or  unnecessarily  delays  or 
abandons,  or  in  any  way  injures  a  locomotive  or  any  car  or  train  of  cars  on  the  rail- 
way track  of  such  corporation,  or  in  any  way  hinders  or  obstructs  the  use  of  any 
locomotive,  car  or  train  of  cars  on  the  railroad  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or 
in  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  Whoever,  by  any  unlawful  act,  or  by  any  willful  omission  or  neglect, 
obstructs  or  causes  to  be  obstructed  an  engine  or  carnage  on  any  railroad  or  railway, 
or  aids  or  assists  therein ;  or  whoever,  having  charge  of  any  locomotive  or  carriage 
while  upon  or  in  use  on  any  railway  of  any  railroad  corporation,  willfully  stops, 
leaves  or  abandons  the  same,  or  renders,  or  aids  or  assists  in  rendering  the  same  unfit 
for  or  incapable  of  immediate  use,  with  intent  thereby  to  hinder,  delay,  or  in  any 
manner  to  obstruct  or  injure  the  management  and  operation  of  any  railroad  or  rail- 
way, or  the  business  of  any  corporation  operating  or  owning  the  same,  or  of  any  other 
corporation  or  person,  and  whoever  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  m  jail 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

Skc.  8.  Whoever,  having  any  management  of,  or  control,  either  alone  or  with  others, 
over  any  railroad  locomotive,  car  or  train,  while  it  is  used  for  the  carriage  of  persons 
or  property,  or  is  at  any  time  guilty  of  gross  carelessness  or  neglect  on,  or  in  relation 
to,  the  management  or  control  thereof;  or  maliciously  stops  or  delays  the  same,  in 
violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  then  in  force  for  the  operation  thereof;  or 
ab.stracts  therefrom  the  tools  or  appliances  pertaining  thereto,  with  intent  thereby 
maliciously  to  delay  the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  in  jail  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Skc.  9.  W^hoever,  alone,  or  in  pursuance  or  furtherance  of  any  agreement  or  com- 
bination with  others,  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a  dispute  or  controversy  between  a  gas,  telegraph,  or  railroad  corpora- 
tion and  its  employees  or  workmen,  i^Ton^ully  and  without  Jegal  authority,  uses 
violence  towards,  or  intimidates  any  person,  vn  anyway  or  by  any  means,  with  intent 
thereby  to  compel  such  person  against  his  will  to  do,  or  abstain  from  doing,  any  act 
which  he  has  a  le^l  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing;  or,  on  the  premises  of  such 
corporation,  by  bribery,  or  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means,  induces,  or  endeavors  or 
attempts  to  inauce,  such  person  to  leave  the  employment  and  service  of  such  corpora- 
tion with  intent  thereby  to  further  the  objects  of  such  combination  or  agreement; 
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or  in  any  way  interferes  with  such  person  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  or 
threatens  or  persistently  follows  such  person  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  injures  or 
threatens  to  injure  his  property  with  either  of  said  intents,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  in  the  employment  of  a  railroad  corporation,  who,  in  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  either  party  to  a  dispute  between  another  railro«d  oorpon- 
tion  and  its  employe^  refuses  to  aid  in  moying  the  cars  of  such  other  corporstioii, 
or  trains  in  whole  or  in  part  made  up  of  the  cars  of  such  other  corporation^  over  the 
tracks  of  the  corporation  employing  him;  or  refujes  to  aid  in  loadmg  or  discharging 
such  cars,  in  violation  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or' imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  m  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1880.] 

Chapter  126. — Compiracy, 

Sec.  18.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  and  a^ree  together,  with  the  fraudulent 
or  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to  injure  the  person,  character,  businesi, 
or  property  of  another;  or  to  do  any  illegal  act  injurious  to  the  public  trade,  *  ♦  » 
they  are  Ruilty  of  a  conspiracy,  ana  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  convicted 
of  conspiracy  at  common  law,  shall  be  punished  bv  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

[Onginal  act  approved  October  22,  1837.] 

ACTS  OF  1889. 
Chapter  303. — Iniimidaiion  of  employees. 

Skctton  1  (as  amendetl  by  chapter  127,  acts  of  1891).  Any  employer,  employee,  or 
other  person,  who  by  threats  of  injury,  intimidation  or  force,  alone  or  in  combmAtion 
with  others,  prevents  any  person  from  entering'  into,  continuing  in  or  leaving  the 
employment  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisomnent 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  ^vq  hundred  dollars.  * 

Approved  March  13,  1889. 

MABYIiAND. 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  GENERAL  LAWS. 
Article  27. — Labor  combinations  not  wdawfuL 

Section  31.  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons,  to  do,  or  procare 
to  be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  wtween 
employers  and  workmen,  shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act,  com- 
mitted by  one  person,  would  not  be  punishable  as  an  offense;  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  law  relating  to  riot,  unlawful  assembly,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  tnj 
offense  against  any  person  or  against  property, 

[Original  act  approved  April  8,  1884.] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1892. 
Chapter  413. — Appointment  of  nonresidents  as  special  police  officers  unlaw  fid. 

Section  1.  Whenever  in  case  of  emergency  special  officers  are  appointed,  whether 
under  the  name  of  police  officers  or  any  other  name,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
police  officers  for  quelling  a  riot  or  disturbance,  or  for  protecting  property,  no 
person  shall  be  so  appointed  who  is  not  a  resident  of  this  Commonwealth.  But 
this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  person  not  a  resident  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  act  m  the  capacity  of  a  police  officer  for  protecting  the  property  of 
a  person  or  corporation  of  whom  or  of  which  he  is  a  re^lar  employee. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  may  at  any  time,  m  case  of  danger  to  his  or  its 
property,  call  upon  the  regularly  constituted  police  authorities  in  this  Commonwealth 
for  assistance  in  the  protection  of  the  same,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  in  anv 
way  limit  or  diminish  such  right  But  no  private  individual  or  corporation  shall 
request  or  authorize  any  person  or  body  of  persons  nonresidents  of  this  Common- 
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wealth,  other  than  regular  employees,  to  assist  3uch  corporation  with  arms  in  the 
defense  of  its  property,  and  no  such  request  or  authorization  shall  operate  as  a  justi- 
fication of  any  assault  or  attack  made  by  a  nonresident  with  arms  upon  any  person 
in  this  CJommonwealth.  If  a  private  corporation  or  an  individual  who  is  an  employer 
of  labor,  requests  or  authorizes  persons  to  render  assistance  in  violation  of  this  section, 
such  corporation  or  individual  and  each  and  every  person  rendering  such  assistance 
with  arms  shall  be  severally  liable  to  each  individual  injured  in  i>erson  or  property 
by  any  act  of  such  nonresident  for  the  damages  resulting  from  such  injury,  to  be 
recovered  in  an  action  of  tort. 
Approved  June  16,  1892. 

ACTS  OF  1894. 
Chaiter  508. — Intimidation  of  employees,  etc. 

Section  2.  No  pjerson  shall,  by  intimidation  or  force,  prevent  or  seek  to  prevent  a 
person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration. 

Sbc.  78.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  where  no  special  provision 
as  to  the  penalty  for  such  violation  is  made  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1875.] 

MICHIGAN. 

COMPILED  LAWS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  315. — Intimidation  of  employees. 

Section  11343.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  threats,  intimidations,  orotherwise, 
and  without  authority  of  law,  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  molest,  or  attempt  to 
interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  molest  or  disturb,  without  such  authority,  any  mechanic 
or  other  laborer,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pursuit  of  his  lawful  avocation,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  severally  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  where  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed,  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  but 
if  such  punishment  be  by  fine,  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  in  such  jail  until  the 
same  be  paid,  not  exceeaing  ninety  days. 

[Original  act  approved  March  27,  1867.] 

Chapter  316. — Antitrust  act — Exception  in  favor  of  laborers. 

Sec.  11382.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  *  *  *  to  the  services  of 
laborers  or  artisans  who  are  formed  into  societies  or  organizations  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  their  members. 

[Original  act  approved  July  1,  1889.] 

MINNESOTA. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1894. 
Chapter  92a. — Conspiracy. 

Section  6423.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

5.  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling,  or  doin^  any 
other  lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by  interfering  or  threatening  to 
interfere  with  tools,  implements,  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or 
with  the  use  or  employment  thereof;  or 

6.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  to  trade 
or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  of  the  due  admin ia- 
tration  of  the  laws — 

Each  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

LAB  1901 64 
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Sec.  6424.  No  conspiracy  ia  panishiible  criminally  unless  it  ia  one  of  thofle  ennmer^ 
ated  in  the  last  section,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceable  asBembling  or  coo^>eration  o£ 
persons  emp)loyed  in  any  calling,  trade,  or  handicraft,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate,  ia  not 
a  conspiracy. 

Sec.  6425.  No  agreement,  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  perscm  of  another, 
or  to  commit  arson  or  burglary,  amounts  to  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act  besides 
such  agreement  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof  oy  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
such  agreement. 

[Original  act  approved  March  9,  1885.] 

Chaptee  92a. — Cberciotu 

Sec.  6790.  A  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  another  person  to  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  an  act  which  such  other  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do  or  to  abiftain  from 
doing,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully 

2.  Deprives  any  such  person  of  any  tool,  implement  or  clothing,  or  hinders  him 
in  the  use  thereof ;  or, 

3.  Uses  or  attempts  the  intimidation  of  such  person  by  threats  or  force; 
— Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  approved  March  9,  1885.] 

Chapter  92a. — Acts  of  employees  to  obtain  increase  of  -ioages  not  unlatrfuL 

Sec.  6815.  A  person  who  willfully  and  wrongfully  commits  any  act  which  seriougly 
injures  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  which  seriously  disturbs  or  endangers 
the  public  peace  or  health,  or  which  openly  outrages  public  decency,  for  which  no 
other  punishment  is  expressly  prescribed  by  this  code,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor; 
but  nothing  in  this  code  contamed  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  demanding  an  increase  of  wages,  or  from  assembling  and  using  all  lawful 
means  to  induce  emi>loyers  to  pa^  such  wages  to  all  persons  employed  oy  them,  as 
shall  be  a  just  and  fair  conipensation  for  services  rendered. 

[Original  act  approved  March  9,  1885.] 

Chapter  99. — Peace  officers — Private  detective  officers — Municipal  detectir€»f  etc. 

Sec.  6958.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State 
or  municipal  officers  to  swear  in,  appoint  or  allow  any  person  to  act  as  policeman, 
special  policeman,  constable  or  special  constable,  patrolman,  militiaman,  or  any 
person  to  act  as  such,  or  as  a  peace  officer  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  arms  or  main- 
tainini?  the  peace,  who  is  not  a  legal  voter  or  militiaman  of  the  ^tate,  and  has  been 
a  continual  resident  of  the  State  for  the  four  months  next  preceding  such  swearing 
in  or  appointing. 

Sec.  6959.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  found  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than 
twelve  months  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  6960.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  to  institute  or  keep  any  private  detective 
office  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  or  letting  out  any  armed  force  for  hire.  And  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation,  to  keep  or  let 
any  armed  force  for  hire;  out  all  armed  forces  shall  be  subject  to  the  police  authori- 
ties created  bj;  law,  and  under  the  control  of  the  State  or  municipality.  No  perpon 
shall  be  appointed  as  a  detective,  spy  or  secret  agent  by  any  municipal  authoritv 


until  he  has  become  a  legal  voter  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  been  a  continuoos 
resident  of  the  State  for  four  months  next  preceding  such  appointment  But  noihii^ 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  any  detective  resident  or  nonresi- 
dent, by  any  person  or  corporation,  municipal  or  otnerwise,  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  commission  of  any  crime,  and  to  report  upon  the  same,  but  without  any 
authority  to  make  arrests  or  bear  arms. 

Sec.  6961.  Anv  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held 
liable  and  punished  as  provided  in  section  two  [6959]. 

[Original  act  approved  April  22,  1891.] 
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ACTS  OF  1895. 
Chapter  174. — Birickiisting  and  protection  of  employ eei  <w  memhers  of  labor  uniom. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  two  (2)  or  more  employers  or  any  two  (2) 
or  more  corporations  to  combine  or  to  agree  to  combine  or  confer  together  for  tne 
purpose  of  mterfering  with,  or  preventii^  any  person  or  persona  from  procuring 
employment,  either  by  threats,  promises,  or  by  circulating  or  causing  to  be  circulated, 
blacklists,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  causing  the  dischaige  of  any  employee 
or  employees  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.  No  company,  corporation  or  partnership  in  this  State  shall  authorize, 
permit  or  allow  any  of  its  or  their  agents  to  nor  shall  any  of  its  or  their  agents 
blacklist  any  discharged  employeu  or  employees,  or  by  word  or  writing  seek  to  pre- 
vent, hinder  or  restrain  such  discharged  employee  or  any  employee  who  may  have 
voluntarily  left  such  company's  or  person's  senice  from  obtaining  employment  from 
any  other  person  or  company. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  or  persons,  employer  or  employers  of  labor,  and  no  agent  or 
agents,  or  oflScer  or  officers,  emi)loyee  or  employees  of  any  corporation  or  corpora- 
tions, on  behalf  of  such  corporation  or  corporations,  shall  require,  coerce  or  compel, 
demand  or  influence,  any  person  or  i)er8ons,  employee  or  employees,  laborer,  or 
mechanic  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  from  such  person  or 
p^-sons,  «nployee,  laborer  or  mechanic  nor  to  join  or  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  such  person  or  persons  securing  employ- 
ment or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  employer  or 
employers,  corporation  or  corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons,  employer  or  employers  of  labor,  and  any  agents, 
representatives  or  employees  of  any  person  or  persons,  employer  or  employers,  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  anj  preceding  section  of  this 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  (100 J  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 

Src.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  of  any  county  in  which  a  civil 
action  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall  be  brought  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  begin  and  prosecute  all  such  suits  to  a  termination 
whenever  information  ia^ven  him  by  any  person  that  any  employer  or  employers 
or  corporation;  or  his  or  its  officers,  agents  or  employees  have  violated  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

[Original  act  approved  April  25,  1895.] 

MISSI8SIFPI. 

REVISED  CODE  OF  1892. 

Chapter  29. — Conspiracy, 

Section  1006.  If  two  or  more  i)ersons  conspire  either — 
*  *  *  *  «  »  » 

(5)  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling,  or  doing  any 
other  lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by  interfering  or  threatening  to 
interfere  with  tools,  implements,  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or  with 
the  use  or  employment  thereof;  or 

(6)  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  trade,  or 
commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  of  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  laws;  or 

Such  persons,  and  each  of  them,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miaclemeanor,  and,  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  1270.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  combine  or  con- 
spire together  to  obstruct  or  impede,  by  any  act,  or  meaus  of  intimidation,  the  regu- 
lar operation  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  railroad  company,  or  to  impede, 
hinder,  or  obstruct,  except  by  due  process  of  law,  the  regular  running  of  any  loco- 
motive engine,  freight  or  passenger  train  on  any  railroad,  or  the  labor  and  business 
of  such  railroad  company,  such  persons,  and  each  of  them,  shall,  on  conviction,  l)e 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
coonty  jiul  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both;  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
persons  who  merely  quit  the  employment  of  a  railroad  company,  whether  by  concert 
of  action  or  otherwise. 

[Original  act  approved  April  2,  1892.] 
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ACrrS  OF  1898. 
Chapter  70. — IjUimidation  of  employees,  etc 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  hy  placards,  or  other  writing,  or  ver- 
bally, attempt  by  threats,  direct  or  implied,  of  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another,  to  intimidate  such  other  person  into  an  abandonment  or  change  of  home  or 
employment,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  1500,  or  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  t.^^ 
years,  as  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  determine. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1898. 

MISS0X7BI. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1889. 
Chapter  47 — Article  7. — Importation  of  men  for  police  duty  jirohibited. 

Section  3772.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  company,  association  or 
corporation  to  bring  or  import  into  this  State  any  person  or  persons,  or  association  of 
persons,  for  the  purp<^  of  discharging  the  duties  devolving  upon  tne  police  ofScers, 
sheriffs  or  constables  in  the  protection  or  preservation  of  public  or  private  property. 

Sec.  3773.  Hereafter  no  sheriff  in  this  State  shall  appoint  any  under  sheriff  or  dep- 
uty sheriff  except  the  person  so  appointed  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State. 

Sec,  3774.  The  mayor,  chief  of  police  and  members  of  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners of  any  city  in  this  State  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  restrictions  and  subject 
to  the  same  penalties  as  a  sheriff  of  any  county,  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3775.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  3772 
of  this  article  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  lees 
than  two  years  nor  more  than  five  years;  and  if  any  company,  association  or  corpo- 
ration shall  be  guilty  of  violating  this  article,  said  company,  association  or  corpora- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3776.  Any  sheriff  of  any  county^  or  mayor,  chief  of  police  or  member  of  the 
board  of  police  commissioners  of  any  city,  now  holding  office  or  hereafter  elected  to 
any  such  office,  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  ae 
set  forth  in  sections  3773  and  3774,  snail  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 

[Original  act  became  a  law  November  1,  1889.] 

Chapter  47 — Article  7. — Conspiracy,  intimidation,  etc 

Sec.  8780.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  a^ee,  conspire,  combine  or  confederate: 
First^  to  commit  any  offense;    *    *    *    or,  sixth,  to  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the 

Sublic  health  or  public  morals,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  the 
ue  administration  of  the  laws — they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  approved  March  20,  1835.] 

Sec.  3783.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  force,  menace  or  threats  of  violence  to  the 
person  or  property  of  another,  compel  or  attempt  to  compel  any  person  to  abaadoo 
any  lawful  occupation  or  employment  for  any  length  of  time,  or  prevent  or  attempt 
to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  entering  upon  any  lawful  employment,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  six 
months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  threats  or  violence  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another,  compel  or  attempt  to  compel  any  person  to  abandon  any  lawful 
occupation  or  employment  for  any  length  of  time,  or  prevent  any  person  from  accent- 
ing or  entering  upon  any  lawful  employment,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor^ and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

[Original  act  became  a  law  November  1, 1889.] 

ACTS  OF  1891. 

Page  \22.—Blachli8ixng. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall,  in  this  State,  send  or  deliver,  or  shall  make 
or  cause  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  or  sent,  or  shall  part  with  the 
possession  of  any  paper,  letter  or  writing,  witii  or  without  a  name  signed  thereto,  or 
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signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  or  with  any  letter,  mark  or  other  designation,  or  shall 
publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  statement  for  the  purpose  ofpreventing  such 
other  person  from  obtaining  employment  in  this  State  or  elsewnere,  and  every  person 
who  shall  **  blacklist"  or  cause  to  be  **  blacklisted'*  any  person  or  persons,  by  writing, 
printing,  publishing,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  done,  the  name  or  any  mark  or  designa- 
tion representing  the  name  of  any  person  in  any  paper,  pamphlet,  circular  or  book, 
together  with  any  false  statement  concerning  said  persons  so  named,  or  shall  publish 
tluit  anyone  is  a  member  of  any  secret  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
such  other  person  from  securing  employment,  or  any  person  wno  shall  do  any  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  discharceof  any  per- 
son employed  by  any  railroad  or  other  company,  corporation,  individuals  or  indi- 
vidual, shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mi^emeanor  and  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Approved  March  27, 1891. 

MONTANA. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Article  3. — Importation  of  armed  men  for  police  duty  prohibited. 

Section  31.  No  armed  person  or  persons  or  armed  body  of  men  shall  be  brought  into 
this  State  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  or  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence, 
except  upon  the  application  of  the  legislative  assembly  or  of  the  governor  when  the 
legislative  assembly  can  not  be  convened. 

[Adopted  August  17,  1889.] 

CODES  AND  STATUTES— SANDER'S  EDITION— 1895. 

Political  Code. 
Part  111,— Protection  of  discJiarged  employees^  blacklisting ^  etc. 

Section  3390.  If  any  person,  after  having  discharged  an  employee  from  his  service 
prevents,  or  attempts  to  prevent,  by  word  or  writing  of  any  kind,  such  discharged 
employee  from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person,  such  person  is  punish- 
able as  provided  in  section  656  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  is  liable  in  punitive  damages  to 
such  discharged  person,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action;  no  person  is  prohibited  from 
informing,  by  word  or  writing,  any  person  to  whom  such  discharged  person  or 
employee  has  applied  for  employment,  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reason  for  such 
discharge. 

Sec.  3391.  If  any  company  or  corporation  in  this  State  authorizes  or  allows  any  of 
its  agents  to  blacklist,  or  any  person  does  blacklist,  any  discharged  employee,  or 
attempts  by  word  or  writing,  or  any  other  means  whatever,  to  prevent  any  dischaii^ed 
employee,  or  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left  said  company's  service, 
from  obtaining  employment  with  another  person,  except  as  provided  for  m  the  next 
prcK^eding  section,  such  company  or  corporation  or  person,  is  liable  in  punitive  dam- 
ages to  such  employee  so  prevented  from  obtaining  employment^  to  be  recovered  by 
him  in  civil  action;  and  is  also  punishable  afl  provided  in  section  656  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

Sec.  3392.  It  is  the  dutv  of  any  person,  after  having  discharged  any  employee  from 
his  service,  upon  demand  by  such  dischai^ed  employee^  to  furnish  nim  in  writing  a 
full,  succinct  and  complete  statement  of  the  reason  of  his  discharge,  and  if  such  per- 
son refuses  so  to  do  witnin  a  reasonable  time  after  such  demand,  it  is  unlawful  there- 
after for  such  person  to  furnish  any  statement  of  the  reason  of  such  discharge  to  any 
person,  or  in  any  way  to  blacklist  or  to  prevent  such  discharged  person  from  pro- 
curing employment  elsewhere,  subject  to  the  penalties  and  damages  prescribed  in 
this  chapter. 

[Original  act  approved  March  6,  1891.] 

Penal  Code. 
Part  I— Titlk  VII— Chapter  yill,— Conspiracy, 

Section  320.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire : 
1.  To  commit  any  crime. 

6.  To  commit  any  act  iniurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  for  the 
perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  due  administration  of  the  laws. 
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They  are  punishahle  by  imMriaonmemt  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  tnoueand  dollars,  or  both. 

[Original  act  became  a  law  Janvuury  25.  18^1.] 

See.  322.  No  conspiracies  other  than  those  ^lonkerated  in  the  preceding  sections 
are  punishable  crinunally. 

rOriginal  act  became  a  law  January  25,  1881.1 

&BC  32S.  No  agreement,  except  to  ccxnmit  a  felony  upon  the  person  of  another,  or 
to  commit  arson  or  burglary,  amocmts  to  a  conspiracy,  unless  son^  act,  b^ide  such 
agreement,  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  by  one  or  mor6  of  the  partiea  to  the 
agreement. 

[Original  act  became  a  law  January  25, 1881.] 

Bkc.  325.  The  p^rovisions  of  this  dk^»ter  do  not  B.pp\y  to  any  arrangenieEit,  agree- 
ment or  combination  between  laborers  made  with  the  object  of  lesseninff  the  nnmber 
of  hours  of  labor,  or  increasing  wages,  nor  to  persons  ennged  in  horticmture  or  agri- 
culture, with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  price  of  their  productiw 

[Original  act  approved  February  19,  1895.] 

Part  I — Title  IX — Cuapteb  XI. — ProUciUmof  discharged  employees^  hlackli^ing^  etc 

Sec.  656.  Every  person  who  violates  any  oi  the  provisions  of  *  *  *  [sections  3S90, 
3391  and  3392]  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  protection  of  discharged  employees, 
and  the  prevention  of  blacklisting  is  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  approved  March  o,  1^1.] 

Part  I — Title  XI. — Importation  of  armed  men  Jot  police  duty  prohibited. 

Sec.  759.  Every  person  who  brings  into  this  State  an  armed  person  or  armed 
body  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  or  the  suppression  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, except  at  the  solicitation  and  by  the  permission  of  the  l^slative  assembly 
or  of  the  governor,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding 
ten  vears  and  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  February  19,  1895.] 

NEBRASKA. 

CX)MPILED  STATUTES  OF  1899. 
Part  I — Chapter  91a. — AntUruM  act— Exception  in  favor  qflaborert. 

Section  5343a.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  aseem- 
bhes  or  associations  of  laboring  men  from  passing  and  adopting  each  regufartioDa  as 
they  may  think  proper,  in  reference  to  wages  and  the  compensation  of  labor,  and  such 
assemblies  and  associations  shall  retain — and  there  is  hereby  reserved  to  them— all 
the  rights  and  privileges  now  accorded  to  them  by  law,  anything  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithetanding. 

[Original  act  approved  March  29,  1889.] 

Part  III— Chaptee  23. — Biiportation  of  men  for  police  duty  prohibited. 

Sec.  6967.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  smy  person  or  persons  or  association,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  to  bring  or  import  into  this  State  any  person  or  pasom,  or 
association  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  dischaiging^  the  duties  devolving  npoo  the 
police  officers,  sheriffs,  or  constables  in  the  protection  or  preservation  of  piobUc  or 
private  property. 

Sec.  6968.  No  sheriff,  mayor,  or  chief  of  pjolice,  or  members  of  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  shall  appoint  any  under  sheriff  or  deputy  for  the  protection  of  public 
or  private  property  except  the  person  so  appointed  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  State. 

Sec.  6969.  Anjr  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  three  years.  And  if  any  company,  association,  or  corporation  shall  be 
guilty  of  violating  this  act  such  company,  association,  or  corporation  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  nor  naore  than  five 
thousand  ($5,000)  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  April  10,  1893.] 
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NEVADA. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1885. 
CoTiSpiracy. 

Section  4660  (as  amended  by  chap.  79,  acts  of  1887).  If  two  or  more  persons  shall 
conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense  *  *  *  or  to  commit  any  acts  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  to  public  morals  or  to  trade  or  conmierce,  or  for  the  perversion 
or  obstruction  of  justice  or  due  administration  of  the  laws,  they  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars;  Provided,  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
to  procure  conviction  under  this  section,  to  prove  any  overt  act  done  in  pursuance  ot 
said  conspiracy;  And  providea  farther,  That  no  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  in 
any  court  of  thiJs  State  to  restnct  or  prohibit  the  orderly  and  peaceably  assembling 
or  cooperation  of  persons  emplojred  in  any  profession  trade  or  handicraft  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  compensation,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  sucn  rate. 

[Original  act  approved  November  26,  1861.] 

ACTS  OF  1895. 
Chapter  LXXV. — BUxcHiUing,  etc. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  association,  company,  or  corporation  within  this  State,  or 
aj?ent,  or  officer,  on  behalf  of  such  ijerson,  association,  company,  or  corporation,  who 
shall  hereafter  willfully  do  anything  intended  to  prevent  any  person  who  shall 
have  for  any  cause  left  or  been  discharged  from  his  or  its  employ  from  obtain- 
ing employment  elsewhere  in  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ($250)  dollars  for  each  such  offense,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  at 
the  rate  oi  one  day  for  each  two  ($2)  dollars  of  such  fine. 

Approved  March  15,  1895. 

NEW  HAMPSHIKE. 

rUBLIC  STATUTES  OF  1891. 

Chapter  264. — Attempting  to  prevent  purmit  of  business  or  occupation. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  address  any  offensive,  derisive,  or  annoyine  word  to  any 
other  person  who  is  lawfully  in  any  street  or  other  public  place,  nor  cafl  him  by  any 
offensive  or  derisive  name,  nor  make  any  noise  or  exclamation  in  his  presence  and 
hearing  with  intent  to  deride,  offend,  or  annoy  him,  or  to  prevent  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  lawful  business  or  occupation. 

Chapter  266. — Intimidation,  etc.,  of  employers  or  employees. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  person  shall  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  to  injure  or  damage 
another  in  his  person  or  property,  while  engaged  in  his  lawful  business.,  trade,  or 
occupation,  or  while  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  same,  or  shall  endeavor  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  in  his  lawful  business,  trade,  or  calling,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year. 

[Original  act  approved  August  28,  1885.] 

NEW  JEBSET. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1895. 

Page  2344. — Labor  combinations  not  urdaufuL 

Section  23.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to  unite,  combine 
or  bind  themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  agreement,  alliance  or  otherwise,  to  j)er8uade, 
advise  or  encourage,  by  peaceable  means,  any  ^rson  or  persons  to  enter  into  any 
combination  for  or  against  leaving  or  entering  mto  the  employment  of  any  person, 
persons  or  corporation. 

[Original  act  approved  February  14,  1883.] 
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Page  2696. — Strikes  of  railroad  employees, 

Whereab,  strikes  by  locomotive  engineers  and  other  railroad  employees,  and  the 
abandonment  bv  them  of  their  engines  and  trains  at  points  other  thim  tneir  schedule 
destination,  endangers  the  safety  of  passengers  and  subjects  shippers  of  freight  to 
great  inconvenience,  delay  and  loss;  therefore, 

Sec.  245.  If  any  locomotive  engineer  or  other  railroad  employee  upon  any  railroad 
within  this  State,  engaged  in  any  strike,  or  with  a  view  to  incite  others  to  such  strike, 
or  in  furtherance  of  any  combination  or  preconcerted  arrangement  with  any  otho- 
person  to  brins  about  a  strike,  shall  abandon  the  locomotive  engine  in  his  chai>!e, 
when  attachea  either  to  a  passenger  or  freight  train,  at  any  place  other  than  the 
schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination  of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  continue  to  dischai^ge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed  with  said  train  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  iieemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  246.  If  any  locomotive  engineer  or  other  railroad  employee  within  this  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  of  or  lending  aid  to  any  strike  or  strikes 
organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained  on  any  other  railroad,  either  within  or  with- 
out this  State,  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  aid  in  the 
movement  over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the  compjany  employing  him  of  the  care  of 
such  other  railroad  company,  received  therefrom  in  the  course  of  transit,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fijned  not  leas 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hxmdred  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  247.  If  any  person,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  strike  upon  any 
railroad,  shall  interfere  with,  molest  or  obstruct  any  locomotive  engineer  or  other 
railroad  employee  engaged  in  the  discharge  and  performance  of  his  duty  as  such, 
every  person  so  offenaing  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miademeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  nundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  248.  If  any  person  or  persons,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  strike, 
shall  obstruct  any  railroad  track  within  this  State,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  the  roll- 
ing stock  or  any  other  property  o*f  any  railroad  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of 
or  remove  any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  use  thereof 
by  such  railroad  company  or  its  employees,  or  shall,  by  offer  of  recompense,  induce 
any  employee  of  any  railroad  company  within  this  State  to  leave  the  service  of  such 
company  while  in  transit,  every  such  person  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  finSi  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

[Original  act  approved  March  9,  1877.] 

ACTS  OF  1898. 
Chapter  235. — Conspiraq/, 

Section  37.  Any  two  or  more  persons  who  shall  lawfully  agree,  unite,  combine  or 
confederate  together  to  do  any  unlawful  act,  or  any  two  or  more  persons  who  shall 
unlawfully  agree,  unite,  combine  or  confederate  together  to  do  any  lawful  act,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  and  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  persons  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor,  but  no  agreement  to  commit  any  crime  other  than  arson, 
burglary,  manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  robbery,  or  sodomy,  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
spiracy, unless  some  act  in  execution  of  such  agreement  he  done  to  effect  the  object 
thereof  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  agreement 

Approved  June  14,  18S8. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

COMPILED  LAWS  OF  1897. 

Title  VII — Chapter  II. — Citizens  only  to  act  as  pea/x  officers. 

Section  743.  Hereafter  no  sheriff  of  a  county,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  other  person 
authorized  by  law  to  appoint  special  deputy  sheriffs,  special  constables,  marshals, 
policemen  or  other  peace  officers  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  to  prevent  and  quell  public  disturbances,  shall  appoint  as  such  spe- 
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cial  deputy  sheriff,  special  constable,  marshal,  policeman  or  other  peace  officer,  any 
person  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  no  person 
shall  assume  or  exercise  the  functions,  powers,  duties  and  privileges  incident  and 
belonging  to  the  office  of  special  deputy  sheriff,  special  constable,  marshal  or  police- 
man or  other  peace  officer  without  first  having  received  his  appointment  in  writing 
from  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico:  Provided^ 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  lawfully  appointed  United  States  marshals, 
or  to  the  deputies  of  any  such  marshals. 

Sec.  744.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  with- 
out due  authority,  exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of,  or  hold  himself 
or  themselves  out  to  anyone  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  policeman,  constable  or 
police  or  other  peace  officer,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  the  court  shall  deem  it  proper  in  the  furtherance  of 
justice:  Provided,  This  act  shall  not  apply  in  times  of  not  or  unusual  disturbance, 
and  when  so  declared  by  the  public  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico. 

[Original  act  approved  February  26,  1891.] 

NEW  YORK. 

BIRDSEYE^S  REVISED  STATUTES,  CODES,  AND  GENERAL  LAWS— 1896. 

Page  464. — Coercion, 

A  person,  who  with  a  view  to  compel  another  person  to  do  or  to  abstain  from 
doing  an  act  which  such  other  person  nas  a  legal  right  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing, 
wroiifully  and  unlawfully, 

1.  Uses  violence  or  infiicts  injury  upon  such  other  person  or  his  family,  or  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  upon  his  property  or  threatens  such  violence  or  injury;  or 

2.  Deprives  any  such  person  of  any  tool,  implement  or  clothing  or  hinders  him 
in  the  use  thereof;  or 

3.  Uses  or  attempts  the  intimidation  of  such  person. by  threats  or  force. 
Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  passed  July  26,  1881.] 

Pages  587,  588. — Conspiracy, 

Section  1.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either 

1.  To  commit  a  crime;  or 

*  *  «  4-  *  «  » 

5.  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling,  or  doing  any  other 
lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  bj;  interfering  or  threatening  to  inter- 
fere with  tools,  implements,  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or  with 
the  use  or  employment  thereof;  or 

6.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  to  trade 
or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  of  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws; 

Each  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3.  No  conspiracy  is  punishable  criminally  unless  it  is  one  of  those  enumerated 
in  the  last  two  sections,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  cooperation 
of  persons  employed  in  any  calling,  trade,  or  himdicraft,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  advance  m  the  rat©  of  wages  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate,  is  not 
a  conspiracy. 

Sec.  4.  No  agreement  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  person  of  another,  or  to 
commit  arson  or  burglary,  amounts  to  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act  besides  euch 
agreement  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such 
agreement. 

[Origmal  act  passed  July  26,  1881.] 

Page  1939. — Breaking  contract  of  service. 

Sec.  10.  A  person,  who  willfully  and  maliciously,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  others,  breaks  a  contract  of  service  or  hiring,  knowinj?,  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  that  the  probable  consequence  of  nis  so  doing  will  be  to  endanger 
human  life,  or  to  cause  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  to  expose  valuable  property  to 
destruction  or  serious  injury,  is  guilty  oi  a  misdemeanor. 

[Origmal  act  passed  July  26,  18S1.  J 
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Page  2253. — Disorderly  conduct  on  public  conveyances. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  ehaJl  by  any  offensive  or  disorderly  act  or  language,  annoy 
or  interfere  with  any  person  or  persons  in  any  place  or  with  the  passengers  of  any 
public  stage,  railroad  car,  ferryboat,  or  other  public  conveyance,  or  who  shall  dis- 
turb or  oftend  the  occupants  of  such  stage,  car,  boat  or  conv^ance,  by  any  disor- 
derly act,  language  or  display,  although  such  act,  conduct  or  display  may  not  amount 
to  an  assault  or  battery,-  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  A  perK)n  who 
willfully  and  wrongfully  commits  any  act  which  seriously  injures  the  person  or  prop 
erty  of  another,  or  which  seriously  disturbs  or  endangers  the  public  peace  or  hodth, 
or  which  openly  outrages  public  decency,  for  which  no  other  punishment  is  ex^es^ly 
prescribed  oy  this  code  [penal  code],  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  but  nothing  m  th» 
code  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person  from  demanding  an 
increase  of  wages,  or  from  assembling  and  using  all  lawful  means  to  induce  employere 
to  pay  such  wages  to  all  persons  employed  by  them,  as  shall  be  a  just  and  fair  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered. 

[Original  act  passed  July  26,  18S1.] 

Page  260S.-^Appoiniment,  etc.,  of  nonresidents  as  pecu:e  officers  prohibited. 

Sec.  110.  No  sheriff  of  a  county,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  officials,  or  other  person 
authorized  by  law  to  appoint  special  deputy  sheriffe,  special  constables,  marshal^ 
policemen,  or  other  peace  officers  in  this  State,  to  preserve  the  pubUc  peace  or  queU 
public  disturbance,  shall  hereafter,  at  the  instance  of  any  agent,  society,  association  or 
corporation,  or  otherwise,  appoint  as  such  special  deputy,  special  constable,  marshal, 
pobceman,  or  other  peace  officer,  any  person  who  shall  not  oe  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  entitled  to  vote  therein  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  and  a  resident  of  the  same  county  as  the  mayor  or  sheriff 
or  other  official  making  such  appointment;  and  no  person  shall  assume  or  exercise 
the  functions,  powers,  duties  or  privileges  incident  and  belonging  to  the  office  of 
special  deputy  sheriff,  special  constable,  marshal  or  policeman,  or  other  peace  offica-, 
without  havmg  first  received  his  appointment  in  writing  from  the  authority  law- 
fully appointing  him.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  m  this  State,  without  doe 
authority,  exercise,  or  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of,  or  hold  himself  out  to 
anyone  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  or  policeman,  constable  or  peace  officer,  or  any 
public  officer,  or  person  pretending  to  oe  a  public  officer,  who,  imlawfully,  under 
the  pretense  or  color  of  any  process,  arrests  any  person  or  detains  him  against  hk 
will,  or  seizes  or  levies  upon  any  property,  or  dispossesses  anyone  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  without  a  regular  process  therefor,  or  any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect,  repeal  or  abridge  the  powers  authorized  to  be 
exercised  under  sections  one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and  four,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-six  and  eight  hundred  and  mnety-seven  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  or  under  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighte«3i 
hundred  and  sixty  three,  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five;  or  under  chapter  two  huncued  and 
twenty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty;  or  under  chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  or  under 
chapter  two  hundred  and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five;  but 
all  places  kept  for  summer  resorts  and  the  grounds  of  racing  associations  in  the  coun- 
ties of  New  York,  Kings  and  Westchester  are  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1892.] 

NORTH  OABOIilNA. 

ACTS  OF  1893. 
Chapter  191. — Prohibiting  bodies  of  detectives  from  going  armed. 

Section  1.  No  body  of  men  composed  of  more  than  three  persons  calling  them- 
selves detectives  or  claiming  to  be  m  the  employ  of  any  detective  agency  or  known 
and  designated  as  detectives  shall  go  armed  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  offending  against  this  act  shall  be  ffuilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Ratified  February  28,  1893. 
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NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abticlr  1. — Preventing  the  obtainmeni  of  employment  unlawful — BlaeldMng, 

Sbction  23.  Every  citizen  of  this  State  ahall  be  free  to  obtain  emplojrment  wherever 
posBible,  and  any  person,  coloration  or  agent  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or 
hindering  in  any  way,  any  citizen  from  obtaining  or  enjoying  employment  alrStdy 
obtained,  from  any  other  corporation  or  person,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mia- 
demeanor. 

Articlb  17. — BlackHstmg, 

8bc.  212.  The  exchange  of  *'  black  list«"  between  corporationfl  shall  be  prohibited. 
[Adopted  October  1,  1889.] 

REVISED  CODES  OF  1895— PENAL  CODE. 
Chapter  15. — Conspiracy y  boycotting ^  etc, 

Secfion  7037.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either 
:> .  To  commit  a  crime;  or 

5.  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling  or  doing  any  other 
lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by  interfering  or  threatening  to  interfere 
with  tools,  implements  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or  with  the  use 
or  employment  thereof;  or, 

6.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals  or  to  trade 
or  commerce,  or  for  tlie  perversion  or  obfltruction  of  justice,  or  of  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws;  each  of  them  is  gjultv  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  approved  February  17, 18/7.J 

Sec.  7039.  No  conspiracy  is  punishable  cnminally  unless  it  is  one  of  those  enimier- 
ated  in  the  last  two  sections,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  cooperation 
of  persons  employed  in  any  calling,  trade  or  handicraft  for  the  j>urpo8e  of  obtaining 
an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate,  is  not 
a  conspiracy. 

[Ori^nal  act  passed  in  1895.] 

&Ba  7041.  Every  person,  corporation,  or  agent  thereof,  who  maliciously  interferes 
or  hinders,  in  any  way,  any  citizen  of  this  State  from  obtaining  employment  or  enjoy- 
ing employment,  already  olHained  from  any  other  person  or  corporation,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1895.] 

Sbc.  7042.  Every  corporation,  officer,  agent  or  employee  thereof,  and  every  per- 
son of  any  corporation,  on  behalf  of  such  corporation,  who  exchanges  with  or  fur- 
nishes or  delivers  to  any  other  corporation  or  any  officer,  agent,  employee  or  person 
thereof,  any  **  blacklist, '*  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1895.] 

CuAPTER  71. — Intimidation^  etc. 

Sec.  7660.  Every  person  who,  bjr  any  use  of  force,  threats  or  intimidation,  pre- 
vents or  endeavors  to  prevent  any  hired  foreman,  journeyman,  apprentice,  workman, 
laborer,  servant  or  other  person  employed  by  another,  from  continuing  or  perform- 
ing his  work,  or  from  accepting  any  new  work  or  employment,  or  to  induce  such 
hired  person  to  relinauish  his  work  or  emj[>loyment,  or  to  return  any  work  ho  has  in 
hand  before  it  is  finished,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7661.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats  or  intimidation,  pre- 
vents or  endeavors  to  prevent  another  from  employing  any  person^  or  to  compel 
another  to  employ  any  person,  or  to  force  or  induce  another  to  alter  his  mode  of  car- 
rying on  business,  or  to  limit  or  increase  the  number  of  his  hired  foremen,  journey- 
men, apprentices,  workmen,  laborers,  servants  or  other  persons  employed  by  him, 
or  their  rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7662.  In  all  cases  when  two  or  more  persons  shall  associate  themselves  tofjether 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  any  lode,  gulch  or  placer  claim,  then  in  the 
actual  possession  of  another,  by  force  and  violence  or  by  threats  of  violence,  or  by 
stealth,  and  shall  proceed  to  carry  out  such  purpose  by  making  threats  against  the 
party  or  parties  in  possession,  or  who  shall  enter  upon  such  lode  or  mining  claim  for 
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the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  enter  upon  or  into  any  lode,  gulch,  placer  claim  or 
quartz  mill  or  other  mining  property,  or,  not  being  upon  such  property  but  within 
hearing  of  the  same,  shall  make  any  threats  or  make  use  of  any  language,  si^  or 
gesture  calculated  to  intimidate  any  person  or  persons  at  work  on  said  property  nom 
continuing  work  thereon  or  therein,  or  to  intmiidate  others  from  enga^ng  to  work 
thereon  or  therein,  every  such  person  so  offending,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pon- 
ished  bv  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  notexce^ing  six  months  and  not  leas  than 
thirty  aays,  and  by  fine  not  exceedmg  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  such  fine  to  be 
dischai^ed  either  by  payment  or  by  confinement  in  such  jail  until  such  fine  is  dis- 
charged at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  On  trials  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  of  a  common  purpose  of  two  or  more  persons  to  obtain  possession  of  prop- 
erty as  aforesaid,  or  to  intimidate  laborers  as  above  set  forth,  accompanied  otm- 
lowed  by  any  of  the  acts  above  specified,  by  any  of  them,  shall  be  sufiEicient  evidoice 
to  convict  any  one  committing  such  acts,  although  the  parties  may  not  be  aasodated 
together  at  the  time  of  committing  the  samd. 
[Original  act  approved  February  17,  1877.] 

OKIiAHOMA. 

STATUTES  OF  1893. 
Chapter  XXV. — Cbrwpirocy,  intimidaHoTif  etc. 

Section  2061.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either: 
First  To  commit  any  crime;  or 

♦  »*»»♦  * 

Fifth.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  to 
trade  or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice  or  the  due  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  they  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2063.  No  agreement  to  commit  a  felony  or  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  amounts 
to  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act  beside  such  agreement  be  done  to  effect  the  object 
thereof,  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  apreement. 

Sec.  2544.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats  or  intimidation,  pre- 
vents or  endeavors  to  prevent  any  hired  foreman,  journeyman,  apprentice,  workman, 
laborer,  servant  or  other  jierson  employed  by  another,  from  contmuing  or  performinf 
his  work,  or  from  accepting  any  new  work  or  employment,  or  induce  such  hired 
person  to  relinquish  his  work  or  employment,  or  to  return  any  work  he  has  in  hand, 
before  it  is  finished,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2545.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats  or  intimidation,  pre- 
vents or  endeavors  to  prevent  another  from  employing  any  person,  or  to  compel 
another  to  employ  any  person,  or  to  force  or  induce  another  to  alter  his  mode  of 
carrying  on  business,  or  to  limit  or  increase  the  number  of  his  hired  foremen,  jooi^ 
neymen,  apprentices,  workmen,  laborers,  servants  or  other  persons  employed  bj 
him,  or  their  rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1890.] 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  XIII — Article  4. — BlacUizting, 

Section  1.  Ko  company,  corporation  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  require  a  let- 
ter of  relinquishment,  or  publishj  or  cause  to  be  published,  or  blacklisted,  any 
employee,  mechanic  or  laborer,  discharged  from  or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service 
of  such  company,  corporation  or  individual,  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  secnnng  similar 
or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company  or  individual. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation  violating  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  snm  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  any  peraoa 
so  blacklisted  shall  have  the  right  of  action  to  recover  damages. 
.  Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  xiassBge  and 
approval. 

Approved  March  11,  1897. 
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OBEGON. 

ANNOTATED  LAWS  OF  1892. 
Criminal  CJode'—Title  II. — IniimidcUionf  etc. 

Section  1893.  If  any  person  shall,  by  force,  threats  or  intimidation  prevent,  or 
endeavor  to  prevent,  any  person  employed  by  another  from  continuing  or  perform- 
ing his  work,  or  from  accepting  any  new  work  or  employment;  or  if  any  person 
shall  circulate  any  false  written  or  printed  matter,  or  be  concerned  in  the  circulation 
of  any  such  matter,  to  induce  others  not  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  or  have  dealings  with 
any  person,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  intent  to  prevent  such  person  from  employ- 
ing any  person,  or  to  force  or  compel  him  to  employ  or  dischai^ge  from  his  employ- 
ment any  one,  or  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  on  his  business,  or  to  limit  or  increase 
the  number  of  his  employees  or  their  rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  such  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  sball  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  nor  less  than  one  month,  or  by  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  February  27,  1891.] 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Page  96. — Employment,  etc.,  of  bodies  of  armed  men  by  corporations,  etc.,  unlawful. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation  or  association  of  per- 
sons, or  agents  of  any  person,  or  member  or  agent  or  officer  of  any  corporation  or 
association  of  persons,  to  organize,  maintain,  or  employ  an  armed  body  of  men  in 
this  State  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  discharging,  or  attempting  to  discharge  in  any 
city  in  the  State  of  Oregon  any  of  the  duties  or  occupations  properly  belonging  to  the 
duly  organized  police  patrol  of  such  city. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation  or  association  of  persons, 
or  agent  of  any  person,  or  member,  agent,  or  officer  of  any  corporation  or  association 
of  persons,  to  establish  or  maintain  in  any  city  in  the  State  of  Oregon  any  armed  or 
uniformed  patrol  system  not  under  the  direct  control  and  appointed  by  the  proper 
municipal  departments,  as  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  such  city. 

Sec.  3.  Any  and  all  parties  so  offending  or  violating  the  pro\'isions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  |1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000,  and  in  a  like  sum  for  each  day 
they  shall  continue  to  offend  after  having  been  once  fined,  and  in  addition  to  such 
fine,  such  offender,  if  a  person,  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed 
one  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed,  and  all  arms,  uniforms,  accouter- 
mentfl  and  other  property  of  a  military  or  police  character  in  possession  of  such  per- 
son, member,  agent  officer,  corporation,  or  armed  body  of  men  shall  be  seized  by 
the  officer  making  the  arrest  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  be  forfeited  to  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

Approved  February  17,  1899. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRIGHTLY'S  PURDON'S  DIGEST— 1895. 
Page  484. — Conspiracy — Labor  combinations  not  unlawful. 

Section  72.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  working- 
men,  journeyman  or  journeymen,  acting  either  as  individuals  or  as  the  member  of 
any  club,  society  or  association,  to  refuse  to  work  or  labor  for  any  person  orpersons, 
whenever,  in  his,  her  or  their  opinion,  the  wages  paid  are  insufficient,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  such  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen,  journeyman  or  jour- 
neymen, by  his,  her  or  their  employer  is  brutal  or  offensive,  or  the  continued  labor 
by  such  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen,  journeyman  or  journey- 
men, would  be  contrary  to  the  rules,  regulations  or  by-laws  of  any  club,  society  or 
organization  to  which  he,  she  or  they  might  belong,  without  subjecting  any  person 
or  persons,  so  refusing  to  work  or  labor,  to  prosecution  or  indictment  for  conspiracy 
unaer  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be 
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held  to  apply  to  the  member  or  members  of  any  club,  society  or  oi^^anization,  the 
constitution,  bjr-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  which  are  not  in  stnct  conformity 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  ccmtained  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  and 

Eunishment,  under  existing  laws,  of  anv  person  or  persons  who  shall,  in  any  way, 
inder  persons  who  desire  to  labor  for  taeir  employm  from  so  doing,  or  other  per- 
sons from  being  employed  as  laborers. 

[Original  act  approved  June  14,  1872.] 

8bc.  7S.  It  shah  be  lawful  for  employees,  acting  either  as  individuals  or  collect- 
ively, or  as  the  members  of  any  dub,  assembly,  aBsodation  or  organizaticHi,  to  refose 
to  work  or  labor  for  any  person,  peraons,  corporation  or  corporations,  whenerer  in 
his,  her  or  their  opinion  tne  wages  paid  are  insuffics^it,  or  his,  her  or  their  treat- 
ment is  offensive  or  unjust,  or  whenever  the  continued  labor  or  woric  by  him,  bar 
or  them  would  be  co&tnury  to  the  constitutioD,  rules,  regulatioiis,  by-laws,  reeoio- 
tion  or  resolutions  of  any  chib,  assembly,  sssodatiiHi,  oiganization  or  meiating  ol 
which  he^  she  or  they  may  be  a  member  or  may  have  attended,  and  as  soch  indi- 
viduals or  membersor  as  having  attended  any  meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  her 
or  them  to  devise  and  adopt  ways  and  means  to  make  such  rules,  regulations,  by-laws, 
resolution  or  resolutions  effective,  without  subjecting  them  to  indictment  1^  con- 
spiracy at  common  law  or  under  the  criminal  laws  for  this  Commonwealth: 

Providedy  firsty  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  member  or  members 
of  any  club,  assembly,  association,  organization  or  meeting,  the  constitution,  rules, 
regulations,  by-laws,  resolution  or  resolutions  of  which  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth: 

Prfmded,  second.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  proeecotion  and 
punishment,  under  any  law,  other  than  that  of  coniq>iracy,  of  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall,  by  the  use  of  force,  threats  or  menace  of  harm  to  person  or  property, 
hinder  or  attempt  to  hinder  any  person  or  persons  who  may  desire  to  labor  or  work 
for  any  employer  from  so  doing  for  such  wages  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he,  she  or  they  may  deem  proper: 

And  provided,  third,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  prosccatioa 
and  punishment  of  any  persons  conspiring  to  commit  a  felony. 

[Original  act  approved  June  16,  1891.] 

Paob  533. — &rile8  of  railroad  employees, 

Sbc.  357.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  or  other  railroad  employee,  upon  any  railroad 
within  this  State,  engaged  in  any  strike,  or  with  a  view  to  indte  others  to  such  strike, 
or  in  furtherance  of  any  combination  or  preconcerted  arrangement  with  any  other 
person  to  bring  about  a  strike,  shall  abandon  the  locomotive  engine  in  his  charse, 
when  attached  dther  to  a  passenger  or  freight  train,  at  any  place  other  than  the 
schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination  of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  continue  to  discharge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed  with  said  train  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  ^ve  hundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  358.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  or  other  railroad  employee,  within  this 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  of,  or  lending  aid  to  any  strike  or 
strikes,  organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained  on  any  other  railroad,  either  within 
or  without  this  State,  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  aid 
in  the  movement  over  and  upon  the  tr^ks  of  the  company  employing  him,  [or]  the 
cars  of  such  other  railroad  company,  received  therefrom  m  the  course  of  tramsit,  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

Ssa  359.  If  any  person,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  strike  upon  any 
railroad,  shall  interfere  with,  molest  or  obstruct  any  locomotive  enj^ineer,  or  other 
railroad  employee,  engaged  in  the  discharge  and  performance  of  his  duty  as  each, 
every  person  so  offendmg  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  con- 
viction^ thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  iiundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  380.  If  any  person  or  persons,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  strike, 
shall  obstruct  any  railroad  track  w^ithin  this  State,  or  shall  injure  or  deetroy  the 
rolling  stock  or  any  other  property  of  any  railroad  company,  or  shall  take  poesesBion 
of,  or  remove  any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  use 
thereof  by  such  railroad  company  or  its  employees,  every  sucn  person  so  offending 
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shall  be  deemed  gtiilty  of  a  misdemeaaor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  mav  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  ye^r,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 
[Original  act  approved  March  22,  1877.] 

Pagb  1697. — Peace  officers — Citizens  only  eliffibU, 

Src.  14.  No  sheriff  of  a  county,  mayor  ol  a  city,  or  other  person  authorized  by  law 
to  appoint  special  depnties,  marshals  or  policemen  in  this  Commonwealth  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  and  prevent  or  quell  public  disturbances,  and  no  individuals,  asso- 
datiom  company  or  mcorporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of 
any  other  State  of  the  United  States,  and  doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  hereafter 
appoint  or  employ  such  special  deputv,  marshal  or  policeman,  any  person  who  shall 
not  be  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  15.  Any  person  who  shall  in  this  Commonwealth  without  due  authority 
pretend  or  hold  himself  out  to  any  one  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  policeman, 
constable  or  peace  officer,,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  16.  Anv  person  or  persons^  company  or  association,  or  an3r  person  in  the 
employ  of  such  company  or  association,  violating  an^  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shail  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided^  That 
if  any  company  or  association  be  convicted  under  this  act  it  shall  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars:  Provided  further^  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  policemen,  constables  or  specials 
appointed  by  municipalities  for  municipal  purposes. 

[Origmal  act  approved  May  29,  1893.  J 

Page  2017. — Strikes  not  conspiracies. 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  an<l  all  classes  of  mechanics,  journeymen,  trades- 
men and  laborers  to  form  societies  and  associations  for  their  mutual  aid,  benefit  and 
protection,  and  peaceably  to  meet,  discuss  and  establish  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  same;  *  *  *  Provided,  The  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  counties  of  Clearfield  and  Center. 

[Original  act  approved  May  8,  1869.] 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen, 
journeyman  or  journeymen,  acting  either  as  individuals  or  as  the  member  of  any 
club,  society  or  association,  to  refuse  to  work  or  labor  for  any  ]jerson  or  persons, 
whenever,  in  his,  her  or  their  opinion,  the  wages  paid  are  insufficient,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  such  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen,  journeyman  or  jour- 
neynaen,  by  his,  her  or  their  employer  is  brutal  or  offensive,  or  the  continued  labor 
by' such  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen,  Journeyman  or  journey- 
men, would  be  contrary  to  the  rules,  reflations  or  by-laws  of  any  club,  society  or 
organization  to  which  he,  she  or  they  might  belong,  without  subjecting  any  person 
or  persons  so  refusing  to  work  or  labor,  to  prosecution  or  indictment  for  conspiracy, 
uncier  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth:  Providedy  That  this  act  shall  not  be 
held  t<>  apply  to  the  member  or  members  of  any  club,  society  or  organization,  the 
constitution,  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  which,  are  not  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  and 

Eunishment,   under  existing  Taw,  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  in  any  way, 
inder  persons  who  desire  to  labor  for  their  employers  from  so  doing,  or  other  per- 
sons from  being  employed  as  laborers. 
[Original  act  approved  June  14,  1872.] 

Sec.  3.  The  second  proviso  in  *  *  *  section  [2  above]  *  ♦  *  shall  be  so 
construed  that  the  use  of  lawful  or  peaceful  means,  having  for  their  object  a  lawful 
purpose,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  "in  any  way  hindering"  persons  who  desire  to  labor: 
and  that  the  use  of  force,  threat  or  menace  of  harm  to  persons  or  property,  shall 
alone  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  hindering  persons  who  desire  to  labor  for  their 
employers  from  so  doing,  or  other  persons  from  being  employed  as  laborers. 
fOriginal  act  approved  April  20,  1876.] 

Page  2019. — Strikes  not  conspiracies. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  employees,  acting  either  as  individuals  or  collectively, 
or  as  the  members  of  any  club,  assembly,  association  or  organization,  to  refuse  to 
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work  or  labor  for  any  person,  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  whenever  in  his, 
her  or  their  opinion  the  wages  paid  are  insofficient,  or  his,  her  or  their  treatment 
is  offensive  or  unjust,  or  whenever  the  continued  labor  or  work  by  him,  her  or 
them  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution,  rules,  r^ilations,  by-laws,  resolution  ot 
resolutions  of  any  club,  assembly,  association,  organization  or  meeting  of  which  he, 
she  or  they  may  be  a  member  or  may  have  attended,  and  as  such  individuals  or 
members  or  as  Imving  attended  any  meeting  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  her  or  them 
to  devise  and  adopt  wavs  and  means  to  make  such  rules,  regulations,  by-laws,  reso- 
lution or  resolutions  effective,  without  subjecting  them  to  indictment  for  conspiracT 
at  common  law  or  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth:  Providea,  faii. 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  member  or  members  of  any  clnb, 
assembly,  association,  organization  or  meeting,  the  constitution,  rules,  regulations, 
by-laws,  resolution  or  resolutions  of  which  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  (Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  to  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth:  Provided, 
second,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment, under  any  law,  other  than  that  of  conspiracy,  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall,  by  the  use  of  force,  threats  or  menace  of  harm  to  person  or  property,  hinder 
or  attempt  to  hinder  any  person  or  persons  who  may  desirato  labor  or  work  for  any 
employer  from  so  doing  for  such  wages  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditionfl  as  he, 
she  or  they  may  deem  proper:  Andprovidedf  third,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  any  persons  conspiring  to  commit 
a  felonjr. 

[Original  act  approved  June  16,  1891.] 

BHOBE  ISLAND. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1896. 
Chapter  278. — Intimidation  of  employees. 

Section  8.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  in  concert  with  other  persons,  shmll 
attempt  by  force,  violence,  threats  or  intimidation  of  any  kind  to  prevent,  or  who 
shall  prevent  any  other  person  fipm  entering  upon  and  pursuing  any  employment, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  think  proper,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  ninety  days. 

[Original  act  approved  May  30,  1873.] 

Chapter  279. — Obstructing  conduct  of  business,  etc. 

Sec.  45.  Every  person  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  or  mischievously  injure 
or  destroy  the  property  of  another,  or  obstruct  the  use  of  the  property  of  anoUier,  or 
obstruct  another  in  the  prosecution  of  his  lawful  business  or  pursuits,  in  any  manner, 
the  punishment  whereof  is  not  specially  provided  for  by  statute,  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  months. 

[Original  act  approved  in  1881.] 

S0T7TH  OABOLIKA. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Article  8. — Importation  of  men  for  police  duty  proldlnted. 

Section  9.  No  armed  police  force  or  representatives  of  a  detective  agencv  shall  ever 
be  brought  into  this  State  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence;  nor  shall  any  other 
armed  or  unarmed  body  of  men  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  except  upon  the 
application  of  the  general  assembly  or  of  the  executive  of  this  State  (when  the  gen- 
eral assembly  is  not  in  session),  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  assembly  shall  provide  proper  penalties  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

[Adopted  December  4,  1895.] 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

COMPILED  LAWS  OF  1887— PENAL  CODE. 

Chapter  15. — Conspiracy, 

Section  6426.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either: 
1.  To  commit  any  crime;  or 

******  * 

5.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  to  trade 
or  commerce,  or  for  the  perveiBion  or  obstruction  of  justice  or  the  due  administration 
of  the  laws,  they  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6427.  No  agreement  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  person  of  another,  or 
to  commit  arson  or  burglary  amounts  to  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act  beside  such 
agreement  be  done  to  enect  the  object  thereof,  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such 
agreement. 

[Original  act  approved  February  17,  1877.] 

Chapter  58. — Intimidation  of  employers  and  employees. 

Sec.  6924.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats  or  intimidation,  prevents 
or  endeavors  to  prevent  any  hired  foreman,  journeyman,  apprentice,  workman, 
laborer,  servant  or  other  person  employed  by  another,  from  continuing  or  perform- 
ing his  work,  or  from  accet>ting  any  new  work  or  employment,  or  to  induce  such 
hired  person  to  relinauish  his  work  or  employment,  or  to  return  any  work  he  has  in 
hand  before  it  is  finished,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6925.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats  or  intimidation,  prevents 
or  endeavors  to  prevent  another  from  employing  any  person,  or  to  compel  another 
to  employ  any  person^  or  to  force  or  induce  another  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying 
on  business,  or  to  limit  or  increase  the  number  of  his  hired  foremen,  journeymen, 
apprentices,  workmen,  laborers,  servants  or  other  persons  employed  by  him,  or  their 
rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6926.  In  all  cases  when  two  or  more  persons  shall  associate  themselves 
together  for  the  purxK)se  of  obtaining  possession  of  any  lode,  gulch  or  placer  claim, 
then  in  the  actual  possession  of  another,  by  force  and  violence,  or  oy  threats  of 
violence,  or  by  stealth,  and  shall  proceed  to  carry  out  such  purpose  by  making 
threats  against  the  party  or  parties  in  possession,  or  who  shall  enter  upon  such  lode 
or  mining  claim  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  enter  upon  or  into  any  lode, 
gulch,  placer  claim  or  quartz  mill  or  other  mining  property,  or,  not  being  upon  such 
property  but  within  hearing  of  the  same,  shall  make  any  threats  or  make  use  of 
any  language,  sign  or  gesture  calculated  to  intimidate  any  person  or  persons  at  work 
on  said  property  from  continuing  work  thereon  or  therein,  or  to  intimidate  others  from 
engaging  to  work  thereon  or  therein,  every  such  person  so  offending,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months  and  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  such  fine  to  be  discharged  either  by  payment  or  by  confinement  in  such 
jail  until  such  fine  is  discharged  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dav. 
On  trials  under  this  section,  proof  of  a  common  purpose  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
obtain  possession  of  property  as  aforesaid,  or  to  intimidate  laborers  as  above  set  forth, 
accompEtnied  or  followed  by  any  of  the  acts  above  specified,  by  any  of  them,  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  anv  one  committing  such  acts,  although  the  parties 
may  not  be  associated  together  at  the  time  of  committing  the  same. 

[Original  act  approved  February  17,  1887.] 

ACTS  OF  1893. 
Chapter  17. — Importation  of  men  for  police  diUy  prohibited. 

Section  1.  No  armed  police  force  or  detective  agencv  or  armed  body  of  men  other 
than  United  States  troops  shall  ever  be  brought  into  the  State  for  the  suppression  of 
violence,  except  upon  the  application  of  the  legislature  when  in  session,  or  the 
executive,  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  felony. 

Approved  March  4,  1893. 
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TENNESSEE. 

C50DE  OF  1884. 

Part  IV — Title  1. — Conspiracy. 

Section  5583.  The  crime  of  conspiracy  may  be  committed  by  any  two  or  more 
persons  conspiring — 

7.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  public  health,  public  morals,  trade,  or  com- 
merce, or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  the  due  administratioQ  (A 
the  law. 

Sec.  5584.  Persons  guilty  of  any  conspiracy  described  in  the  preceding  section,  or 
of  any  conspiracy  at  common  law,  are  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  5585.  No  agreement  shall  be  deemed  a  conspiracy  unless  some  act  be  done  to 
effect  the  object  thereof,  except  an  agreement  to  commit  a  felony  on  the  person  of 
another,  or  to  commit  the  crimes  of  arson  or  burglary. 

Sec.  5626.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor — 
«««**♦» 

6.  Any  conspiracy  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an  act  injurious  to  public  trade, 
as  provided  in  section  5583. 

[Original  act  approved  in  1858.] 

TEXAS. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1895. 

Civil  Statutes. 

Title  XXXVa. — Employment  of  nonrmdenl  det^dives  prokibiUd. 

Article  1701a.  No  person,  corporation,  or  firm  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  any 
armed  force  of  detectives,  or  other  persons  not  residents  oi  this  State,  in  tke  'Statr 
of  Texas. 

Art.  1701b.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  ^nploying  such  forces  contrary  fc* 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Texas, « 
a  penalty,  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  rocor- 
ered  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State;  provided,  that  noUiac 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  of  the  right  ci 
self-defense,  or  in  defense  of  the  property  of  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation  by  such 
lawful  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  such  defense. 

[Original  act  approved  May  11,  1893.] 

Penal  Code. 
Title  IX. — Unlawful  a99emblyy  riots,  He, 

Art.  209.  An  ^*  unlawful  assemby ''  is  the  meeting  of  three  or  more  persons  wrtk 
intent  to  aid  each  other  by  violence  or  in  any  other  manner  either  to  commit  an 
offense  or  illegally  to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right,  or  to  disturb  him  in  the 
enjoyment  thereof. 

Art.  309.  If  the  purpose  of  the  unlavrful  assembly  be  to  prevent  any  penoa 
from  pursuing  any  labor,  occu^mtion  or  employment,  or  to  intimidate  any  pen<^a 
from  following  his  daily  avocation,  or  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  lahcvr 
or  employment  of  another,  the  punishment  shall  be  by  fine  not  exceeding  fivt 
hundred  dollars. 

Art.  314.  Where  the  persons  engageil  in  any  unlawful  assembly  met  at  fir^t  for  a 
lawful  purpose,  and  afterward  agre^  upon  an  unlawful  purpose,  they  are  equally 
guilty  of  the  offense  defined  in  article  299. 

Art.  315.  If  the  persons  unlawfully  assembled  together  do  or  attempt  to  do  any 
illejjal  act,  all  those  engaged  in  such  illegal  act  are  guflty  of  riot 

Art.  324.  If  any  person,  by  engaging  in  a  riot,  shall  prevent  any  other  person 
from  pursuing  any  labor,  occupation  or  employment,  or  intimidate  any  other  persons 
from  following  his  daily  avocation,  or  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  labor  or 
employment  of  another,  he  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  county  jail  not 
less  thkn  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 
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Art.  328.  A  person  enga^  in  any  riot,  whereby  an  illegal  act  is  committed,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  the  offense  of  riot,  according  to  the  character  and  degree  of  such 
offense,  whether  the  said  ill^al  act  was  in  fact  perpetrated  by  him,  or  by  those  with 
whom  he  is  participating. 

Art.  329.  Where  the  assembly  was  at  first  lawful,  and  the  persons  so  assembled 
afterward  agree  to  join  in  the  commission  of  an  act  which  would  amount  to  riot,  if  it 
had  been  the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting,  all  those  who  do  not  retire  when  the 
change  of  purpose  is  known  are  guilty  of  riot. 

[Original  act  approved  August  28,  1856.] 

Title  XV. — Intimidation  of  employees. 

Art.  600.  Any  person  who  shall,  by  threatening  words,  or  by  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  another  from  engaging  or  remaining  in 
or  from  performing  the  duties  of  any  lawful  employment,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  confinement  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  six  months  in  the  county  jail. 

[Original  act  approved  March  8,  1887.] 

Title  XVII. — Intimidation  of  railroad  employees. 

Art.  806.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  of 
any  kind  whatever,  a^nst  any  railroad  engineer  or  engineers,  or  any  conductor, 
brakeman,  or  other  officer  or  employee,  employed  or  engaged  in  runnmg  any  pas- 
senger train,  freight  train,  or  construction  train  running  upon  any  railroad  in  this 
State,  prevent  the  moving  or  running  of  said  passenger,  freignt,  or  construction  train, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  each  and  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  also  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  any 
period  of  time  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

Sec.  807.  Each  day  said  train  or  trains  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  are 

Srevented  from  moving  on  their  road  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be 
eemed  a  separate  offense,  and  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  one  of 
this  act. 
[Original  act  approved  March  30,  1887.] 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  CLIII. — Protection  ofworkingmen  in  the  right  of  organization^  etc. 

Sectiox  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  and  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work  or  labor,  manual  or  mental,  or  both,  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  and  form  trades  unions  and  other  oramizations  for  the 
purjjose  of  protecting  themselves  in  their  personal  work,  personal  labor,  and  personal 
service,  in  their  respective  pursuits  and  employments. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  shall  not  oe  held  unlawful  for  any  member  or  members  of  such 
trades  unions  or  other  organization  or  association,  or  any  other  person,  to  induce  or 
attempt  to  induce  by  peaceable  and  lawful  means,  any  person  to  accept  any  partic- 
ular employment,  or  quit  or  relinquish  any  particular  employment  in  which  such 
person  may  then  be  engaged,  or  to  enter  any  pursuit,  or  refuse  to  enter  any  pursuit, 
or  quit  or  relinquish  any  pursuit  in  which  such  person  may  then  be  engaged;  Pro- 
videdf  That  such  member  or  members  shall  not  have  the  right  to  invade  or  trespass 
upon  the  premises  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  But  the  foregoing  sections  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any  combination 
or  combinations,  association  or  associations  of  capital,  or  capital  and  persons,  natural 
or  artificial,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  production  or  consumption  of 
labor's  products,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  restraint  of  trade;  Provided^  That  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  interfere  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  pri- 
vate contract  with  regard  to  the  time  of  service,  or  other  stipulations  between 
employers  and  employees;  Provided  further^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  affect  or  diminisn  the  force  and  effect  of  any  statute  now  exist- 
ing on  the  subject  of  trusts,  conspiracies  against  trade,  pools  and  monopolies. 

Sec.  4.  Whereas,  it  is  essential  and  desirable  that  this  bill  should  go  into  effect  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  therefore  an  emergency  and  an  imperative  public 
necessity  exists,  requiring  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to 
be  read  on  three  several  days,  and  said  rule  is  so  suspended,  and  this  act  enaU  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

Approved  May  27,  1899. 
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UTAH, 

CONSTITUTION. 

Akticle  XII. — Importation  of  armed  menforpoUce  duly  prohibited. 

Section  16.  No  corporation  or  association  shall  bring  any  armed  person  or  bodies  of 
men  into  this  State  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  the  suppression  of  domestic 
troubles  without  authority  of  law. 

[Adopted  May  8,  1895.] 

Article  XII. — Blacklisting, 

Sec.  19.  Every  person  in  this  State  shall  be  free  to  obtain  employment  whenever 
possible,  and  any  person,  corporation,  or  agent,  servant  or  employee  thereof,  mali- 
ciously mterfering  or  hindering  in  any  wav,  any  person  from  obtaining  or  enjoying 
employment  already  obtained,  from  any  other  corporation  or  person,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  crime.  The  l^islature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  tbm 
section. 

[Adopted  May  8,  1895.] 

Article  XVI. — BlackliMing, 

Sec.  4.  The  exchange  of  blacklists  by  railroad  companies  or  other  corporaticHis, 
associations  or  persons  is  prohibited. 
[Adopted  May  8,  1895.  J 

COMPILED  LAWS  OF  1888. 

Penal  CJode. 

TfTLE  IV — Chapter  8. — Congpiracy, 

Section  4449.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire: 
1.  To  commit  any  crime;  or 

5.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals,  or  to  trade 
or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice  or  the  due  administration 
of  the  laws: 

They  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4550.  No  conspiracies,  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section 
are  punishable  criminally. 
.  Sec.  4551.  No  agreement,  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  person  of  another, 
or  to  commit  arson,  or  buiglary,  amounts  to  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act,  besides 
such  agreement,  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  oy  one  or  more  of  the  partaee  to 
such  agreement 

[Original  act  approved  February  18,  1876.] 

ACTS  OF  1896. 
Chapter  VI. — Blacklisting, 

Section  1.  No  company,  corporation  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  published  or  blacklisted  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer,  dischaiii^ 
or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  such  company,  corporation  or  individual,  with 
intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  from 
engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation, 
company  or  individual. 

Sec.  2.  If  an v  officer,  or  agent  of  any  company,  corporation,  or  individual,  or  other 
person,  shall  blacklist,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  any  employee,  mechanic 
or  laborer,  discharged  by  such  corporation,  company  or  individual,  with  the  intent 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engaging 
in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company  or 
individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire  or  contrive,  by  correspondence,  or  otner- 
wise,  to  prevent  such  discharged  employee  from  securing  employment,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hon- 
dred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  sixty  days. 

Approved  February  3,  1896. 
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VE&MONT. 

STATUTES  OF  1894. 
Chapter  220. — Intimidation  of  employees. 

Section  5041.  A  person  who  threatens  violence  or  injury  to  another  person  with 
intent  to  prevent  his  employment  in  a  mill,  manufactory,  shop,  quarry,  mine  or 
railroad,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  months  or  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5042.  A  person  who,  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  force,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  affrights,  drives  away  and  prevents  another  person  from 
accepting,  undertaking  or  prosecuting  such  employment  with  intent  to  prevent  the 

Erosecution  of  work  in  such  mill,  shop,  manufactory,  mine,  quarry  or  rauroad,  shall 
e  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  five  years  or  fined  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  in  1867.] 

VIBOIKIA. 

ACTS  OF  1891-92. 
Chapter  622,— Blacklisting. 

Section  1.  No  corporation,  manufacturer,  or  manufacturing  company  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  or  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such  corporation,  manufacturer  or 
manufacturing  company,  after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  the  service  of 
Buch  corporation,  manufacturer,  or  manufacturing  company,  shall  willfully  and 
maliciously  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent,  by  word  or  writing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
such  discliarged  employee  from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person  or  cor- 
poration. For  anv  violation  of  this  section  the  offender  shall  be  guilt v  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  nundred  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting any  corporation,  matiufacturer,  or  manufacturing  companv  from  giving  in 
writing,  on  application  from  any  other  person  or  corporation,  a  truthful  statement  of 
the  reason  for  such  dischai^e. 

Approved  March  3,  1892. 

WASHINGTOK. 

ACTS  OF  1893. 
Chapter  CXXXV. — Emplcf^meni^  etc.,  of  bodies  of  armed  men  unlawful. 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Washington  has  provided  for  and  maintains  an  efficient 
military  and  police  force,  ample  for  the  protection  of  all  her  citizens  in  their  persons 
and  property:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  Uie  legislature  of  tlie  State  of  Washington: 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation  or  association  of 
persons,  or  agents  of  any  person,  or  member,  agent  or  officer  of  any  corporation  or 
association  of  persons,  to  oi^ganize,  maintain,  or  emplov  an  armed  body  of  men  in  this 
State  for  any  purpose  whatever;  and  all  parties  so  onendin^  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  b]^  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  like  sum  for 
each  day  they  shall  continue  to  offend  after  haviuji^  been  once  fined,  and  in  addition 
to  such  fine  such  offender,  if  a  person,  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  countv  jail  not 
exceeding  one  vear,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  The  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the 
seneral  fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed.  And  all  arms^  uni- 
forms, accouterments  and  any  other  property  of  a  military  character  in  possession  of 
BDch  person,  member,  agent,  officer,  corporation,  or  armed  bodies  of  men  shall  be 
seized  by  the  officer  making  the  arrest  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  [and]  be 
forfeitea  to  the  State  of  Washington, 

[Became  a  law  March  3,  1891.] 
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ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  XXllL—BktchlMnff, 

Section  1.  Every  person  in  this  State  who  shali  Trillfully  and  maliciously,  send  or 
deliver,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  or  sent  or 
part  with  the  possession  of  an^  paper,  letter  or  writing,  with  oi  without  name  a^ed 
thereto,  or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  or  with  any  letter,  mark  or  other  designa- 
tion, or  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  statement  for  the  purpose  of  preventiiig 
any  other  person  from  obtaining  employment  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  and  ererj 
person  who  shall  willfully  or  mialicioosly  *' blacklist''  or  cause  to  be  '* blacklisted'* 
any  person  or  persons,  by  writing,  printing  or  publishing,  or  causing  the  same  to  be 
done,  the  name,  or  mark*,  or  desimation  representing  the  name  of  any  person  in  any 
paper,  pamphlet,  circular  or  booK,  together  with  any  statement  concerning  persosis 
so  named,  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  that  any  person  is  a  monber  of  any 
secret  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  person  from  securing  employ- 
ment, or  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  make  or  issue  any  statement  or  paper 
that  will  tend  to  influence  or  prejudice  the  mind  oi  any  employer  against  the  person 
of  such  person  seeking  employment,  or  any  person  who  shall  do  any  of  the  thin^ 
mentioned  in  this  section  for  the  purpose  oc  cau8ing[  the  discharge  of  any  person 
employed  by  any  railroad  or  other  company,  corporation,  individual  or  individnala, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudg^  gailty  of  misdemeanor  and  punishei  bv  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or'by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ninety  days  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  Dy  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  3,  1899. 

WBST   VXEtGINIA. 

CODE  OF  1891. 
Appendix — Pagk  091, — IrUimidcUioii  of  mine  \corker$y  etc 

Sbction  14.  *  *  *  Nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  or  combination  of  pei«>n8  by 
force,  threats,  menace  or  intimidation  of  any  kind,  prevent  or  attempt  to  preveot 
from  working  in  or  about  any  mine,  any  j)erson  or  persons  who  have  the  lawful  ri^t 
to  work  in  or  about  the  same,  and  who  desire  so  to  work;  but  this  provision  shall  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  two  or  more  persons  from  associating  themselves 
together  under  the  name  of  Knights  of  Labor,  or  any  other  name  they  may  detdre, 
for  any  lawful  purpose,  or  from  using  moral  suasion  or  lawful  ailment,  to  induce 
any  one  not  to  work  on  and  about  any  mine. 

[Original  act  passed  in  1890.] 

ACTS  OF  1893. 
Chapteu  XLII. — Employment  of  nonresideni^  for  police  duiy  prohihiied. 

Section  1 .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  in  this  State,  to  knowingly  engage 
or  employ  any  person  not  a  bone  [bona]  fide  resident  of  West  Vii]^ia,  at  the  time  of 
such  employment,  to  do  or  perform  police  duty  of  any  sort  therein,  or  in  any  way  to 
aid  or  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  persons,  nnder 
any  circumstances,  to  knowingly  engage  or  employ  any  person  not  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  this  State,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  to  do  or  pei^rm  police  doty  of 
any  sort  therein,  or  in  any  way  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person,  not  a  bona  fide  readent  of  this  State, 
as  aforesaid,  to  do  or  perform,  or  to  attempt  to  do  or  perform,  any  sort  of  police  duty 
in  this  State,  or,  in  any  way,  to  aid  or  assist,  or  attempt  to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  thereof.  Anv  officer,  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  viola- 
ting any  of  the  provisions  of  this,  or  either  of  the  two  preoedinff  sections,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  oe  fined  not  less  than  €ire 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed 
not  exceeding  twelve  mouths. 
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Sec.  4.  All  persons  violating  smv  of  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  of 
this  act  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  rioters,  and  shall  be  proceeded  against  in 
all  respecto  as  such,  as  provided  in  chapter  one  hundred  and  fortv-eight  of  the  Code 
of  West  Vifffinia.  And  all  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  four,  fiye  and 
six  of  said  cnapter,  shall  be  applicable  to  said  proceedings.  If  any  person  be  killed 
by  one  or  more  rioters  engaged  with  him  at  the  time  of  such  riot,  such  rioter  or 
rioters  shall  be  guilty  of  murder  and  punished  as  provided  by  law  in  other  cases  of 
murder:  Prodded,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
interfere  with  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  the  governor  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  in  cases  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution. 

Approved  February  25,  1893. 

WISCONSIN. 

STATUTES  OF  1898. 

Chapter  84a- — Aniilrust  act — Exception  in  favor  of  laborers. 

Section  1747h.  *  *  *  Provided,  That  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  labor  unions  or  an  v  other  association  of  laborers  organized  for  the  purpose  of 

})romotiiig  the  welfare  oi  its  members,  nor  associations  or  organizations  intended  to 
egitimatelv  promote  the  interests  of  trade,  commerce  or  manufacturing  in  this  State. 
[Original  act  approved  April  17,  1893.  ] 

Sec.  4440a.  Any  person  who  shall,  individually  or  in  association  with  one  or  more 
others,  willfully  break,  injure  or  remove  any  part  or  parts  of  any  electric,  horse  or 
other  railway  car,  coach  or  locomotive,  or  any  other  portable  vehicle  or  traction 
engine,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  any  stationary  engine,  machine,  implement  or 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  such  locomotive,  engine,  car,  coach,  vehicle, 
implement  or  machinery,  or  of  preventing  the  useful  operation  thereof,  or  who  shall 
in  any  other  way  willfully  or  maliciously  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  running  or 
operation  of  any  locomotive,  engine  or  machinery,  shall  be  punished  as  providea  in 
the  preceding  section  [imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  three  years 
nor  less  than  one  year,  or  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not 
exceetUng  one  thousand  dollars]. 
[Original  act  approved  April  12,  1887.] 

CiiAPTEK  182. — Boycotting,  blackHsting,  intimidation,  etc. 

Sec.  4466a.  Any  two  or  more  persons  who-  shall  combine,  associate,  agree,  mutu- 
ally undertake  or  concert  together  for  the  purpose  of  willfully  or  maliciously  injuring 
another  in  his  reputation,  trade,  business  or  profession  by  any  means  whatever,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  maliciously  compelling  another  to  do  or  perform  any  act  against 
his  will,  or  preventing  or  hindering  another  from  doing  or  performing  any  lawful 
act  shall  Ix)  punished  oy  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  April  2,  1887.] 

Sec.  4466b.  Any  two  or  more  persons,  whether  members  of  a  partnership  or  com- 
pany or  stockholders  in  a  corjK) ration,  who  are  employers  of  labor,  who  shall  combine 
or  agree  to  combine  for  the  purpoEc  of  preventing  any  person  seeking  employment 
from  obtaining  the  same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or  causing  the  discharge  of 
any  employee  by  threats,  promises,  circulating  blacklista  or  causing  the  same  to  be 
circulated,  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  any  employee,  prevent  or  attempt 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person,  part- 
nership, company  or  corporation  by  the  means  suoresaid,  or  shall  authorize,  permit 
or  allow  any  of  his  or  their  agents  to  blacklist  any  discharged  employee  or  any 
employee  who  has  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  his  employer,  or  circulate  a  black- 
list of  such  employee  to  prevent  his  obtaining  employment  under  any  other  employer, 
*  *  *  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  any  employer  of 
labor  from  giving  any  other  such  employer,  to  whom  a  aiecharged  employee  has 
applied  for  employment,  or  to  any  bondsman  or  surety,  a  truthful  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  discharge,  when  requested  so  to  do  by  such  employee,  the  person  to 
whom  he  has  applied  for  employment,  or  any  boridsman  or  surety;  but  it  shall  l)e  a 
violation  of  this  section  to  give  such  information  with  the  intent  to  blacklist,  hinder 
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or  prevent  Buch  employee  from  obtaining  employment;  neither  shall  anything  herein 
contained  prohibit  any  employer  of  labor  from  Keeping  for  his  own  information  and 
protection  a  record  showing  the  habits,  character  and  competency  of  his  employees 
and  the  cause  of  the  discharge  or  volmitary  quitting  of  any  of  them. 

[Original  act  approved  April  8,  1887.] 

Sec.  4466c.  Any  person  who  by  threats^  intimidation,  force  or  coercion  of  any 
kind  shall  hinder  or  prevent  any  other  person  from  engaging  in  or  continuing  in  any 
lawful  work  or  employment,  either  for  himself  or  as  a  wage-worker,  or  who  shaU 
attempt  to  so  hinder  or  prevent  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  han- 
dred  aoUars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

[Original  act  approved  April  12,  1887.] 

Chapter  185. — Conspiraq/, 

Sec.  ^568.  Any  person  guilty  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  at  common  law  shall  be 
punished  bv  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  nve  hundred  dollars;  but  no  agreement,  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon 
the  person  of  another  or  to  commit  arson  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  a  conspiracy 
or  punished  as  such  unless  some  act,  beside  such  agreement,  be  done  to  effect  thie 
object  thereof  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  agreement 

[Original  act  passed  in  1878.] 

Chapteb  186. — Employment  of  unavilwrized  persons  as  peace  officers  prohibiiecL 

Sdc.  4575b.  Any  person  who,  for  himself  or  as  agent  or  oflScer  of  any  firm,  jcrint 
stock  company  or  corporation,  shall  use  or  employ  or  aid  or  assist  in  employing  any 
body  of  armea  men  to  act  as  militiamen,  policemen  or  peace  oflftcers  for  the  protection 
of  persons  or  property  or  for  the  suppression  of  strikes,  whether  such  armed  men  be 
employees  of  detective  agencies,  so  called,  or  otherwise,  they  not  being  author- 
ized 1^  the  laws'of  this  State  to  act  in  such  capacity,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

[Original  act  appproved  April  13,  1893.  J 

WYOMING. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Aeticlb  XIX. — Police  powers — Importation  of  men  for  police  duty  prohibited. 

Section  1.  No  armed  police  force,  or  detective  agency,  or  armed  body,  or  unarmed 
body  of  men,  shall  ever  be  brought  into  this  State,  for  the  suppression  of  domestic 
violence,  except  upon  the  application  of  the  legislature,  or  executive,  when  the 
legislature  can  not  oe  convened. 

[Adopted  September  30,  1889.] 

ACTS  OF  1890-91. 
Chapter  10. — Importation  of  armed  men  for  police  duty  prohibited. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  company,  copartnership, 
associations  of  persons,  corporation  or  corporatioQS.  to  bring  or  impoit  into  this  State, 
any  person,  persons,  or  association  or  company  ot  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging any  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  or  required  of  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff, 
marsnaH  policeman,  constable,  or  any  peace  oflScer,  in  the  protection,  or  preserva- 
tion of  any  public  or  private  property,  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  or 
in  the  punishment,  arrest  or  detention  of  any  person  or  persons  violating  or  charged 
with  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons,  who  shall,  in  this  State,  without  possessing  the 
qualifications  therefor,  prescribed  and  required  in  section  one  of  this*  act,  or  who 
snail  without  due  authority,  from  the  lawfully  and  properly  constituted  authority  or 
authorities  of  or  in  this  State,  as  herein,  or  by  law  is,  or  may  be  pro\ided,  exercise 
or  attempt  to  exercise  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  duties,  powec  or  privileges  inci- 
dent to,  required  of  or  belonging  to,  any  special  deputy  sheriff,  special  constable. 
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marshal  or  |>olioeman,  or  any  peace  oflBcer,  shp.il  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shail  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
term  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  nme  months,  or  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  for  each 
and  every  offense,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4."  Any  person  or  persons,  whether  acting  in  bis  or  their  own  behalf,  or  as 
agent,  oflScer  or  employee  of  any  person,  persons,  association  or  company  of  persons, 
compaiiy,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  corporations,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  is  prescribed  and  provided  for  persons  found  guilty  of 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  this  act. 

Approved  DecembBr  24,  1890. 


I7NITEP   STATES. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1878. 
TiTLK  XLYl.—OhiUructing  Hie  mail. 

Section  3995.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  obstruct  or  retard  the 
passage  of  the  mail,  or  any  carriage,  horse,  driver,  or  carrier  carry inc  the  same,  shall, 
for  every  such  offense,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  nundred  dollars. 

[Original  act  approved  June  8,  1872.] 

TiTLK  LXIX. — Suppression  of  insurrection^  domestic  violence y  conspiracy,  etc. 

Sec.  5298.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstnictions,  combinations,  or  assem- 
blages of  persons,  or  rebeluon  a^inst  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  enforce, 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
any  State  or  Territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  of 
any  or  all  of  the  States,  and  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion,  in  whatever  State  or  Territory 
thereof  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution 
thereof  forcibly  obstructed. 

[Original  act  approved  July  29,  1861.] 

Sbc.  5299.  Whenever  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinations,  or 
conspiracies  in  any  State  so  obstructs  or  binders  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof, 
and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  such  State 
of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  or  protection,  named  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  secured  by  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  such  riehts,  privileges,  or  immuni- 
ties, and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State  are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from  any 
cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  hie 
deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.,  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  when- 
ever any  such  insurrection,  violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy,  opposes  or 
obstructs  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impedes 
or  obstructs  the  due  course  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  mil- 
itia or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence, 
or  combinations. 

[Original  act  approve<l  April  20,  1871.] 

Title  LXX. — Conspiracy. 

Sec.  5440.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  Uniteo  States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  or  more  ol  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  all 
the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  and  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  to  imprisonment  not  more  than 
two  years. 

[Original  act  approved  March  2,  1867.] 
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Title  LXX. — Connpiraqf — Injuring  or  intimidating  citizens  in  the  exercise  cf  dmU 

rights. 

Sec.  5508.  If  two  or  more  persona  conspire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimi- 
date any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  nghtor  privile^  secured  to 
him  by  the  Ck)n8titution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because  of  his  having  so 
exercised  the  same;  or  if  two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  the  highway,  or  on 
the  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  or  privilege  so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years;  and  shall,  moreover,  be 
thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  created  by  th© 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Uniteu  States. 

Sec.  5509.  If  in  the  act  of  violating  any  provision  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
sections  any  other  felony  or  misdemeanor  be  committed,  the  offender  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  the  same  with  such  punishment  as  is  attached  to  such  felony  or  misdemeanor 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  wliich  the  offense  is  committed, 

[Original  act  approved  May  31,  1870.] 

ACTS  OF  1886-87. 
CfiAPTEu  104. — InterstatC'Commercc  ad. 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  common  carrier  or  eanvr? 
enfl:aged  in  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by 
railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  used,  under  a  common  control,  manage- 
ment, or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  from  one  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  Lnited  States 
through  a  forei^  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the 
transportation  m  like  manner  of  property  shipped  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  country  and  carried  from  sucn  place  to  a  port  of  tranashii>ment^  or  shipned 
from  a  foreign  country  to  anjr  place  in  the  United  States  and  carried  to  such  puce 
from  a  port  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  an  adjacent  foreign  country : 
Providedf  hovever^  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  or  property,  or  to  the  receiving,  delivering,  stora^,  or  handhngof 
property,  wholly  within  one  State,  and  not  shipi^  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from 
or  to  any  State  or  Territory  as  aforesaid. 

The  term  ** railroad"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries  used 
or  operated  in  connection  with  any  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under  % 
contract,  agreement,  or  lease;  and  the  term  "transportation"  shall  include  all  instro- 
mentalitics  of  shipment  or  carriage.    *    *    * 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  enter  into  any  combination,  contract,  or  aipeement,  expressed  or  implied, 
to  prevent,  by  change  of  time  schedule,  carriage  in  different  cars,  or  by  other  raevw 
or  devices,  the  carriage  of  freights  from  being  continuous  from  the  place  of  shipoaent 
to  the  place  of  destination.    *    *    * 

Approved  February  4,  1887. 

ACTS  OF  1889-^. 
Chapter  647. — AntiiruM  act. 

Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
epiraey,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such 
contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  botli  said 
punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolixe,  or  combine 
or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  gnilU" 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceed- 
inpj  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
eaid  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  fonn  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy, 
m  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  D»- 
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trict  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  Stat€e  or 
the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  an}  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  tliis  i^ct;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  uiKier 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  Violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 
forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  sliall  lie  enjoined  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  such 
X>etition  the  court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  case;  and  pending  such  petition  and  Wore  final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any 
time  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just 
in  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  apx>ear  to  the  court  before  which  any  proceeding  under 
section  four  of  this  act  may  l>e  pending,  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other 
parties  should  be  brought  l^fore  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned, whether  they  reside  in  the  district  in  wliich  the  court  is  held  or  not;  and 
subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pur- 
suant to  any  conspiracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of  transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a 
foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  seized  and  con- 
demned by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and 
condemnation  of  property  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  other 
person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful 
ny  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  foimd,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, and  shall  recover  three-fold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attomey*s  fee. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  word  " person,*'  or  **i>er8ons,**  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any 
State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

[Original  act  approved  July  2,  1890.] 

• 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1892-93. 

Paoe  591 — CiiAPTEH  208. — Employment  of  private  detect t  res  forbidden. 

Hereafter  no  employee  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  or  similar  agency,  shall 
be  emploved  in  any  Government  service  or  by  any  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Approved  ^larch  3,  1893. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1897-98. 

Chapter  370. — Forfeiture  of  membership  in  national  trade  unions  for  violence y  intimi' 
dation,  etc. — Blacklisting. 

SRCTioy  1.  The  provisionfl  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  common  carrier  or  carriers 
and  their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  except  masters  of  vessels  and  seamen,  as 
defined  in  section  forty-six  hundred  and  twelve.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  from 
one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place 
in  the  Unite<i  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  Unitea  States.  The  term 
*'raikoad''  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries  used  or  operated 
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in  connection  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in  use  by  any  corporation  op- 
erating a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under  a  contract,  a^^reement,  or  lease; 
and  the  term  *' transportation'*  shall  include  all  instrumentalitiee  of  shipment  or 
carriage.  The  term  '^ employees ''  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  persons  actu- 
ally engaged  in  any  capacity  m  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any  description,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  they  are  employed  may  be  held  and 
operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease  or  other  contract:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  this 
act  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  employees  of  street  railroads  and  shall  apply  only 
to  employees  engaged  in  railroad  tram  service.  In  every  such  case  the  earner  ^lall 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  employees  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  said  cars  were  owned  by  it  and  said  employees  directly  em- 
ployed by  it,  and  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  of  any  such  lease  or  other  contract 
shall  be  binding  onl}r  as  betw^een  the  parties  thereto  and  shall  liot  affect  the  obliga- 
tions of  said  carrier  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  private  parties  concerned. 

Sec.  8.  In  every  incorporation  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  fi\e  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  of  the  United  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  cease  to  oe  each 
by  participating  in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons  or  property 
dunng  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts^  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others  from  working 
through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidation.  Members  of  such  incorporations  shau 
not  b«  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the  corporations,  nor 
shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others  in  violation  of 
law;  and  such  corporations  may  appear  by  designated  representatives  before  the 
board  created  by  this  act,  or  in  anv  suits  or  proceedings  for  or  against  such  corpora- 
tions or  their  members  in  anjr  of  tne  Federal  courts. 

Sfic.  10.  Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  sucn  employer  who  *  *  *  shall,  after  having  dischai^ged  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment, 
or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  ol  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be 
punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  one  Hundred  dollara  and  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  June  1,  1898. 
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Agricaltnral  implements- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 705 

causes,  etc., of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 466 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  ITable  XV) 642-646 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 268-271 

Alabama- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 686 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 856 

lockouts  for  States,  byindustries  (Table  XI V) 606-609 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  ( Table  XII ) 542-^545 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 180-183 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 44-47 

Analysis  of  tables »-42 

Arizona— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 686 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 356 

lockout8for8tate«,byindustries  (Table  XIV) 606-609 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 542-^545 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 180-188 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 44-47 

Arkansas—  > 

cau8es,etc.,of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 686 

causes,etc.,of  strikes, by  States  (Table  VIII) 367 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 606-609 

lockouts  forStates,by  years  (Table  XII) 642-646 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 180-188 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 44-47 

Assistance  to  employees  by  labor  organizations  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 23-25 

Assistance  to  employees  by  labor  organizations  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities.  29, 80 

Austria,  strikes  and  lockouts  in 812-826 

B. 

Boots  and  shoes- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  byindustries  (Table  XXI) 705 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  Industries  (Table  X) 466-468 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 642-646 

strikesforindustries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 268-271 

Brewing- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 705 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  Industries  (Table  X) 468 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 642-646 

strikesforindustries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 268-271 

Brick- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  byindustries  (Table  XXI) 705 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 468,469 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  Slates  (Table  XV) 642-645 

strikesforindustries,  by  States  (Table J V) 272-276 

Building  trades- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  byindustries  (Table  XXI) 705,706 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  byindustries  (Table  X) 469-474 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 642-649 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 272-279 

C. 

California- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 686 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 367,868 

lockouts  for  States,  byindustries  (Table  XIV) 60^-609 

lockoutsforStates,  by  years  (Table  XII) 642-645 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) 184-187 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 48-61 

Carpeting— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 706 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 474 

lockouts  for  Industries,  by  States  J  Table  XV) 646-649 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 276-279 
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Carriages  and  wagons—  Pifc. 

catues,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 7» 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) Ci 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) W6-6« 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 276-29 

Causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts— 

by  Industries  (Table  XXI) 706-n4 

by  States  (Table  XIX) 686-6* 

by  years  (Table  XX) flB7-7W 

summar\-  of,  for  the  United  States  (Table  XXII) 715-Tl* 

Causes,  etc.,  of  strikes — 

by  industries  (Table  X) 4«6^M* 

by  States  (Tabic  VIII) S5«-41i 

by  years  (Table  IX) 41*-«5 

summary  of .  for  the  United  States  (Table  XI) Sl^SQ 

Causes,  leading,  of  strikes 41,  C 

Causes,  20  leading,  results  of  strikes  undertaken  for 12 

Clothing- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 707 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  Industries  (Table  X)  ..'. f;5-l7s 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 646-60 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) f76-JS 

Coal  and  coke- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) TUT 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) -fTMSJ 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (TableXV) «&-6SB 

strikes  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) ; a»-2S3 

Colorado- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) m 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) X»sm 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (TableXIV) 606-609 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) M3-M> 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) IH-K 

strikes  forStates,  by  years  (Table  I) -le^si 

Combinations  of  employers,  per  cent  of  lockouts  ordered  by,  by  years » 

Connecticut- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) €^,K 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) sa»,a» 

•  '     " ""  ■•    "IV) 


lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV)  . 

lockouts  for  States, by  years  (Table  XII) bt2-b^ 

strikes  for  SUtes,  by  industries  (Table  III) l*c?^lfl 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 32-&5 

Cooperage- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 7» 

causes,  etc^,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 4HS 

lockouts  for  Industries,  by  State*  (Table  XV) 6M>-«S3 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 2S4-ff; 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 7» 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) IN 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  X  V)  . 
strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) .... 

Cotton  goods- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 70^ 

cAusea.  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X)  481,4.^ 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (TableXV)  ttO-6&$ 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (TableXV) 2M-2S 

D. 
Decisions  of  courts  relating  to— 

Action,  right  of.  for  damages.     (See  Liability  for  damages,  etc.) 

Annoyance.    (.See  Intimidation.) 

Antitrust  act- 
United  States 955,966,961,962,90 

Armed  men,  employment  of.  for  protection  of  property- 
Pennsylvania 9n.MB 

Blacklisting- 
Connecticut 8CS 

Georgia iC? 

Illinois »78,ae 

Kentucky 8B& 

Massachusetts S96 

Ohio 9S5 

Pennsylvania 989 

Virginia 94X941 

Boycotting— 

Connecticut K5 

lllinuis S38 

Massachusetts 899 

Michigan 981 

New  Jersey 9eC 

New  York 921, 922,  SOS,  936.  ;X*7 

Oregon 929 

Pennsylvania 930.939 

Vermont 9€J 

Virginia 943.944 

United  States 962, 964, 956, 909, 962, 9M.  9iS7. 9H 

Cause  of  discharge.    (See  DiHcharge,  cause  of,  etc.) 

Clearance  curd.    (See  Discharge,  cause  of,  etc.) 

Coercion.    (.Vcc  Intimidation.) 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to— (continued)  Page. 

Ck>mbination,  right  of,  of  employees — 

Indiana 884 

Massacliusette 888,895 

New  Jersey 906,903 

New  Yorlt 914,919,920,921,923,925,927 

Ohio 927 

Pennsylvania 930,9*4,940 

United  States 967,901,963,967,974 

(See  aUo  Conspiracy.} 

Comuination,  right  of,  or  employers — 

New  York 927 

{Sfe  aho  Conspiracy.) 

Commerce  act.  inlerhtate— 

United  States 954,955,956,971 

Conspiracy — 

Colorado 874 

Connecticut 875, 877 

Illinois 878,880,882 

Indiana 884 

Iowa 885 

Kentucky : 885 

Mjussachusetts 888,896,896,899 

Michigan 901 

Missouri 904 

Nebraska 906 

New  Jersey 1 906,907,908 

New  York 911,918,914,920,921,922,923,925,926 

Ohio 928 

Oregon 929 

Pennsylvania 930, 983, 9W,  986, 938, 930, 940, 941 

Vermont 943 

Virginia 943,944 

Wisconsin 945 

United  States 951, 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 960, 961, 962, 963, 966, 967, 970, 974, 983 

Contempt  of  court- 
United  States 919, 950, 951, 954, 955, 96-2, 971, 974, 977, 978, 983 

Damages,  liability  for.    {See  Liability  for  damages.) 

Discharge,  cause  of,  of  employee,  false  entry  as  to— 

Kentucky 885 

Discharge,  cause  of,  of  employees.    {See  also  Blacklisting.) 

Discharge,  cause  of,  to  be  mrnished  employees- 
Georgia •. 877 

Discharge  of  employees,  liability  for  damages  for  compelling— 

Indiana 884 

Maine 887 

Pennsji  vania 911 

Employees,  cause  of  discharge  of.  etc.    {See  Discharge,  cause  of,  etc. ) 

Emplovees,  discharge  of,  liability  for  damages  for  compelling.    {See  Discharge  of 
employees,  liability  for  damag<»  for  compelling.) 

Employees,  enticing,  injunction  against— 

New  York 921,927 

Employees,  interfering  with.    {See  Intimidation  of  employees.) 

Employees,  intimidation  of.     (N<e  Intimidation  of  employees.) 

Employers,  intimidation  of.    {Sec  Intimidation  of  employers.) 

Employment,  prevention  of— 

C(m  n  ec  ticut 876, 877 

Illinois 878,880,882 

Indiana 884 

Kentucky 885 

Maine 887 

Massachusetts 888,895,896,897,899 

Missouri 4 904 

New  Jersey 906,908 

New  York 913,915,919,921,923,925,926 

Ohio 928 

Pennsylvania 933,938,939,940,941 

Vermont 942 

Wisconsin 945 

United  States 949,950,951,952,953.954,956,967,960,961,974,977,980,983 

Enticing  employees  to  quit  work,  liability  for  damages  for.    {See  Liability  for  damages 
for  enticing  employees  to  quit  work.) 

Extortion- 
New  York 922,926 

Guards,  armed,  employment  of,  for  protection  of  property- 
Pennsylvania 938,940 

Incorporation  of  national  trades  unions- 
United  SUtes 961 

Injunction- 
Colorado 874 

Massachusetts 896,897,899 

Michigan 901 

Missouri 904 

New  Jersey 907,908 

New  York 921,925,927 

Ohio 927 

Oregon 929 

Peiinsvlvauia 941 

United  States 953, 9M. 955, 956, 957, 959, 961, 962, 966, 967, 971, 974, 977, 978, 980, 983 

Inlur>'  to  business.     {See  Liabilitv  for  damages,  etc.) 

Injury  to  employees.    {Sec  Liability  for  damages,  etc.) 
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Decisions  of  courts  relRting  to— (continued)  PB^e. 

Interstate-commerce  act- 
United  States 9&4, 955, 966, 971 

Intimidation- 
Connecticut 877 

Illinois 880 

Maine S<7 

Massachusetts 895,896,897,899 

Michigan 901 

Missouri 9(M 

New  Jersey 906,908 

New  York 919,920,921,922,925,925,926,927 

Oregon 929 

Pennsylvania 936,938.989,940,941 

Vermont 94S 

Virginia 944 

Wisconsin 915 

United  States 950,961,952,953,954,955,956,957,960,961,962,966,967,974,977,978,9© 

Intimidation  of  employees- 
Massachusetts 895,896,897.899 

Michigan »1 

Missouri 904 

New  Jersey 908 

New  York 919,920,921,928,925 

Ohio ^927 

Pennsylvania 936. 938, 989, 90, 911 

Vermont 94S 

Wisconsin 945 

United  States 950, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 967, 960, 961,962, 974, 9n,  978, 983 

Intimidation  of  employers- 
Connecticut 877 

Illinois 1 880 

Maine 887 

Massachusetts 886,897 

Michigan gd 

New  Jersey 906 

New  York , 920,921,922,926 

Oregon SQ9 

Pennsylvania 936,938.940 

Virginia 944 

United  States 962,957,966,967 

Jury  trial,  right  to,  of  person  violating  an  injunction- 
United  States 963 

Labor  combination.    (6'ce  Combination,  rightof,  of  employees.) 

Labor  organizations,  incorporation  of— 

United  States 961 

Labor  organizations,  protection  of— 

Colorado 874 

Liability  for  damages  for  blacklisting- 
Kentucky 885 

Ohio 928 

Pennsylvania $09 

Liabilitv  for  damages  for  compelling  discharge  of  employees — 

Indiana 8SI 

Maine «7 

Pennsylvania 911 

Liability  for  damages  for  enticing  employees  to  quit  work- 
Connecticut g75 

New  York 821 

Liability  for  damages  for  injury  to  business- 
Illinois 860 

Massachusetts 895 

Nebraska 906 

United  States 962 

Lockouts- 
New  York 927 

Mail,  obstruction  of— 

United  States 960,961,963,970 

Mandamus  to  compel  operation  of  railroad- 
Montana 905 

Molestation.    (See  Intimidation.) 

Patrolling.    («ec  Picketing.) 

Picketing— 

Massachusetts 897 

Michigan 901 

New  Jersey 906 

Ohio 927 

Wisconsin 945 

United  States 978,980 

Protection  of  property,  eraploymentof  armed  guards  for.   {See  Guards,  armed,  employ- 
ment of,  for  protection  of  property.) 

Quitting  employment.    (.Sec  Strikes.) 

Receivers,  interference  with  railroad  in  hands  of— 

United  States 949,960,951,958.968 

Restraining  orders.    (8fe  Injunction.) 

Ridicule.    (.Sec  Intimidation.) 

Right  of  action.    (See  Liabilitv  for  damages,  etc.) 

Right  to  combine.    {Sec  Combination,  right  of,  etc.) 

Pennsylvania f(9 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to — (concluded)  Page* 
Strikes— 

Ck)nnectlcut 87^ 

Illinois 878. 

Indiana 884 

Iowa 88& 

Massachusetts 897, 89» 

Michigan , 901 

Missouri 904 

Nebraska 906 

New  Jersey 908 

New  York 911, 914, 919,921, 923, 925, 92T 

Ohio 927 

Oregon 92* 

Pennsylvania 930, 938, 939, 940, 941 

United  States 951, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 959, 961, 962, 963, 966, 967, 970, 974, 977, 978, 98$ 

Threats.    (^Sc<!  Intimidation.) 

Trades  unions.    {See  Labor  organisations,  etc.) 

Trea.son — 

Pennsylvania 940 

Trusts.    {See  Antitrust  act. ) 
Unions,  trades.    {See  Labor  organizations,  etc. ) 
Violence.    {See  Intimidation.) 
Delaware— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 687 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 860,361 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 610-61$ 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 546-54* 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) ; 188-191 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 52-55» 

Denmark,  strikes  and  lockouts  in 826-82* 

District  of  Columbia- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 687 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 861 

lockouts  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  XIV) 610-61$ 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 546-54* 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 192-195' 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 62-55. 

Domestic  service- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 708- 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 486 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 650-65$ 

strikes  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 288-291 

Duration,  average,  of  strikes  and  lockouts, by  years 21,22 

E. 

Employees- 
assistance  to,  by  labor  organizations,  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 23-2& 

assistance  to,  by  labor  organizations,  In  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities  —  29,80i 

number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  lockouts,  by  industries 32. 

numt)er  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  lockouts,  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories    27 

number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  lockouts,  by  years 18, 1* 

number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes,  by  industries 31 

number  and  per  centof,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes,  by  Statesand  Territories.  25,26 

numt)er  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes,  by  years 16-18: 

number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  In  strikes  wnich  succeeded,  suc- 
ceeded partly,  and  failed,  by  years 40, 41 

number  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities  . .  29, 80 

results  of  strikes  for,  by  years 40, 41 

■ex  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  industries 83,  $1 

sex  of.  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 19, 20 

wage  loss  of.  In  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 23-25. 

wage  loss  of,  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities 29, 30 

Employers- 
combinations  of,  percent  of  lockouts  oidered  by,  by  years 20 

loss  of,  in  strikes  and  lockout,  by  years 23-25- 

loss  of,  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities 29, 30 

Establishments- 
average  number  of,  to  a  lockout,  by  industries 32: 

average  number  of,  to  a  lockout,  by  States  and  Territories 27 

average  number  of,  to  a  strike,  by  industries 31 

average  number  of,  toastrike,  by  Statesand  Territories 25,26 

involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 

Pennsylvania,  by  years 28, 2* 

number  and  per  centof,  involved  in  lockouts,  by  industries $2. 

number  and  per  cent  of.  Involved  in  lockouts,  by  States  and  Territories 27 

numberand  per  cent  of,  involved  In  lockouts,  by  years 18,1* 

number  and  per  cent  of,  involved  in  strikes,  by  Industries 31 

numberand  per  centof,  involved  In  strikes,  by  States  and  Territories 25,26 

nnmberandpercentof,  Involved  in  strikes,  by  years 16,17 

number  of,  involved  In  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities 29, 30 

number  of.  in  which  strikessucceeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed  in  strikes  ordered 

and  not  ordered  by  organizations,  by  Industries -  37 

number  of,  in  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed  in  strikes  ordered 

and  notordered  by  organizations,  byyears .  36 

per  cent  of,  closed  in  consequence  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 21 

per  cent  of,  in  which  lockouts  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  by  years ,  85. 

LAB  1901 66 
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Establishments— Concluded.  p»gc- 

per  cent  of,  in  wbich  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  by  20  leading 

causes 41.42 

per  cent  of,  in  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  (ailed,  by  years » 

per  cent  of.  In  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed  in  strikes  ordered 

and  not  ordered  by  organizations^ by  industries 38,39 

I  stnKei 


per  cent  of,  in  which  strikes  suceeedea,  succeeded  parUy,  and  failed  in  strikes  ordcu«d 

and  not  ordered  bv  organizations,  by  years 3S 

results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for,  by  years 85.85 

F. 

Florida- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) , 6S7 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 361,362 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 6ia-6U 

lockouts  for  States,  by  yean  (Table  XII) 546-649 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) WC-l-JS 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table!) 5d-» 

Food  preparations- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) W 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 406-4-^ 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) aM-657 

strikes  for  industries,  bv  States  (Table  IV) »U291 

Foreign  countries,  strikes  and  lockouts  In.     {Sec  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  foreign  countries.) 

France,  strikes  and  lockouts  in .• 82^-841 

Furniture^ 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 709 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 4aB,4S9 

lockouts  for  induatries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 6M-657 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) TO^'m 

G. 

Georffia^~ 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 6S7 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) aO^SO 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 00-613 

lockoutsfor  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) M6-540 

strikes  for  States,  bylndustries  (Table  III) 192-195 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) k^M 

Germany,  strikes  and  lockouts  in 9t2-8H 

Glass— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 70© 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  Industries  (Table  X) 4B0,490 

lockouts  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 664-07 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 292-295 

Great  Britain,  strikes  and  lockouts  in 845-865 

I. 

Idaho- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 6^7 

causes,etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 363 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 610-613 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XI  1_) 546-.SW 

strikes  for  SUtes,  bylndustries  (Table  III) 19&-1J9 

strikes  lor  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 56-o9 

Illinois- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 6?« 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 8M->>i9 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 610-ri3 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 546-^4? 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Tablelll) 196-199 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) G0-6i 

Indiana—  •   ■ 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 6f<s 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 389.370 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 614-617 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 860-5.^3 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 20*-J»i5 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) eiM3 

Indian  Territory- 
causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 871 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 2D0-2U3 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 64-67 

Industries- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  (Table  XXI) ?05-714 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  (Table  X) i&S-hl'^ 

lockoutsfor,  by  States  (Table XV) 6t>-^3 

lockouts  for  States,  by  (Table  XIV) 606-641 

numberand  per  cent  of  lockouts,  by 32 

number  and  per  cent  of  strikes,  by 31 

Htrikeafor,  by  States  (Table  IV) 2B8-339 

strikes  for  States,  by  (Table  III) 180-367 

summary  of  lockouts  for  the  United  States,  by  (Table  XVIII) 682-685 

summary  oi  strikes  for  the  United  States,  by  (Table  MI) SSe-3S?» 

Industry  and  sex,  number  and  per  cent  of  strikers,  by  (January  1. 1887.  to  December  31, 1900) .  34 

Investigation,  method  of 12,13 
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causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  8tiUeB( Table  XIX) * 689 

CAUAefl,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) ^..  871,372 

lockoutB  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XJV) 614-617 

lockouts  forStates,  by  years  (Table  XII) 560-553 

strikes  forStates,  by  Industries  (Table lU) 304-207 

St ri kes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) -. (M-67 

Italy,  strikes  in «66-870 

K. 

Kansas— 

causes,  etc^  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) _ 689 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) , 372 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 614-617 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 650-653 

strikes  lor  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) 204-207 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 64-67 

Kentucky- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  bv  States  (Table  XIX) 689 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (TaUe  VIII) 373 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) W4-617 

lockouts  for  States,  by  j^ears  (Table  XII) 660-553 

strikes  for  SUtes,  by  industries  (Table  111) 208-211 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) , , 68-71 

L. 
Labor  orraniaitlons— 

assl<^nce  to  employees  by,  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  Ijy  years 23-25 

assistance  to  employees  by,  In  strikes  and  lockouts  in  20  principal  cities 29, 30 

per  cent  of  strikes  ordered  bv,  by  years 20 

results  of  strikes  ordered  ana  not  ordered  by,  for  establishments,  by  industries- 87-39 

results  of  strikeb  ordered  and  not  ordered  by,  for  establishments,  by  years 36,38 

Laws  relating  to— 

Abandonment  of  locomotives,  trains,  etc. — 

Connecticut 994 

Delaware 994,996 

Illinois 1002 

Kansas 1004 

Maine 1007 

NewJer>»ey 1016 

Fennsy  1  vania 1022 

Abandonment  of  steamboat- 
Louisiana  ^.,.  1007 

Acts  of  employees  to  obtain  increase  of  wages  not  unlawful- 
Minnesota  1010 

Antitrust  act— 

rnltcd  States 1034 

Antitrust  act,  exception  in  favor  of  laborers — 

Louisiana 1006 

Michigan 1009 

Nebraska , 1014 

Wi«consi  n ♦ . .  1031 

Apprenticeship,  prevention  of— 

Oeor|?la 998 

Arbitration,  board  of— 

Kansas 1005 

Armed  men.    {Hcc  Police, etc.) 

Blacklisting- 
Colorado  993 

Connecticut 994 

Florida 996 

Georgia 997 

Illinois 1001 

Indiana 1002 

Iowa 1003 

Kansas 1004 

Minnesota 1011 

Missouri  1012 

Montana 1013,1014 

Ncvftda 1015 

North  Dakota 1019 

Oklnhoraa 1020 

rtah 1028 

Virginia 1029 

Wiwhington 1030 

Wisconsin 1031 

Vnited  States 1036 

Blacklisting  and  protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  unions — 

Minnesota 1011 

Board  of  arbitration.     (.Sec  Arbitration,  board  of.) 

Boycotting— 

Colorado 993 

Illlnol** 1001 

North  Dakota 1019 

Wisconsin 1031 

United  8tate« 1036 

Cause  of  discharge  to  be  furnished  employees.    \^iicc  Di!*charge,  cause  ot  to  be  fur- 
nished employees.) 
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Laws  relating  to— (continued)  Plge. 

Civil  rikhts,  injuring  or  intimidating  citizens  in  the  exercise  of— conspiracy— 

UnTted  States lOM 

Clearance  card.    {See  Discbarge,  cause  of,  to  be  furnished  employees.) 

Coercion.    (Sec  Intimidation.) 

Combination  of  laborers,  antitrust  act  not  to  apply— 

Louisiana 1006 

Combination,  right  of,  of  employees- 
Colorado 963 

Maryland 1008 

New  Jersey 1015 

Pennsylvania Wa 

Texas 1087 

{See  also  Conspiracy.} 

Combination,  right  of,  of  employers- 
Colorado 998 

{See  also  Conspiracy.) 

Commerce  act,  interstate — 

United  States 1084 

Conspiracies,  strikes  not.    {See  Strikes  not  conspiracies.) 

Conspiracy- 
Arizona fSl 

California 992 

Colorado 998 

Florida 996 

Idaho 1000 

Illinois 1001,1001 

Iowa 1001 

Kansas 10D4 

Maine 1006 

Minnesota 1009 

Mississippi lOU 

Missouri lOU 

Montana 1013,1014 

Nevada 1015 

New  Jersey lOU 

New  York 1017 

North  Dakota 1019 

Oklahoma 1000 

Pennsylvania 1021 

South  Dakota 1035 

Tennessee 1006 

Utah 1028 

Wisconsin 1082 

United  States IDS) 

Conspiracy— injuring  or  intimidating  citizens  In  the  exercise  of  civil  rights — 

United  States lOM 

Conspiracy,  suppression  of— 

United  States 10» 

Contract  of  8er\'ice,  breaking- 
New  York 1017 

Court  of  visitation— control  of  railroads— strikes,  etc.— 

Katisas 1005 

Damages,  liability  for.    (See  Liability  for  damages  for  blacklisting.) 

Detectives,  bodies  of,  prohibited  from  going  armed- 
North  Carolina *. m& 

Detectives,  employment  of  unauthorized  persons  as,  prohibited— 

Wisconsin 1082 

Detectives,  importation  of,  prohibited— 

South  Carolina 1094 

South  Dakota 1085 

Wyoming 1082 

Detectives,  municipal,  nonresidents  ineligible — 

Minnesota 1010 

Detectives,  nonresident,  employment  of,  prohibited — 

Texas 1036 

Detectives,  private,  employment  of,  forbidden- 
District  of  Columbia 9« 

Minnesota 1010 

United  States 1085 

Detectives,  private,  etc.,  not  to  act  as  peace  oflacers— 

Illinois 1001 

Discharge,  cause  of,  to  be  furnished  employees- 
Colorado 994 

Florida 996 

Georgia 997,918 

Indiana 1002 

Iowa loes 

Kansas 1004 

Montana lOlS 

Wisconsin lOtt 

(SeecUw  Blacklisting.) 

Discharge  of  employees,  Intimidation  to  procure — 

Florida 996,996 

Disorderly  conduct  on  public  conveyances- 
New  York IttS 

Domestic  violence,  suppression  of— 

United  States lOSS 

Employees,  cause  of  discharge  to  be  furnished.     {See  Discharge,  cause   of,   to  be 
funiished  employees.) 
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LawR  relating  to—  (con tinned )  Page. 
Employees,  discharged,  protection  of.    {See  Protection  of  discharged  employees.) 
Employees,  interfering  with.    (See  Intimidation  of  employees.) 
Employees,  intimidation  of.    (Sec  Intimidation  of  employees.) 
Employees,  protection  of.    {Sec  Protection  of  employees. ) 
Employers,  interfering  with.    (See  Intimidation  of  employers.) 
Employers,  intimidation  of.    {See  Intimidation  of  employers. ) 
Employment,  prevention  of— 

Colorado 908 

Connecticut 9M 

Florida 996 

Georgia 997 

Illinois ^. 1001 

Indiana 1002 

Iowa 1003 

Kansas 1004 

Maine 1007 

Minnesota 1011 

Missouri 1012,1013 

Montana 1018 

Nevada 1016 

North  Dakota 1019 

Oklahoma 1020 

Oregon 1021 

Pennsvl  vania 1022 

Rhode  Island 1024 

Bouth  Dakota 1026 

Texas 1026,1027 

Utah 1028 

Vermont 1029 

Virginia 1029 

Waiihington 1030 

West  Virginia 1080 

Wisconsin 1031,1032 

United  States , 1086 

(Sf«a^o  Blacklisting;  Intimidation.) 
Factories,  mines,  etc.,  trespass  upon— 

Illinois 1001 

Forfeiture  of  membership  in  national  trades  unions  for  violence,  intimidation,  etc.— 
blacklisting- 
United  States 1086 

Importation  of  men  for  police  duty  prohibited.    (.Sec  Police,  importation  of,  prohibited.) 
Injuring  or  intimidating  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  civil  rights— conspiracy- 
United  States 1034 

Injury  to  mine,  factory,  etc.— 

Illinois 1001 

Injury  to  railroad  property- 
Delaware  996 

Kentucky 1006 

Pennsylvania 1022 

Wisconsin 1081 

Insurrection,  suppression  of— 

United  States 1038 

Interference  with  business- 
Alabama 991 

Colorado 998 

Georgia 998 

Illinois 1001,1002 

Iowa 1008 

Kansas 1004 

MissisHlppi lOU 

New  Hampshire 1015 

New  York 1017 

North  Dakota 1019 

Oklahoma 1020 

Oregon 1021 

Rhode  Island 1024 

South  Dakota 1026 

{See aim  Boycotting;  Intimidation  of  employers.) 
Interference  with  employees.    (.Sec  Intimidation  of  employees. ) 
Interference  with  employers.    (  Sec  Intimidation  of  employers.) 
Interference  with  railroad  employees- 
Delaware  996 

New  Jersey 1016 

Pen  nsyl  vania 1022 

Texas 1027 

Interference  with  railroads- 
Connecticut  W4 

Delaware 996 

IllinolH 1002 

Kansas 1004 

Kentucky  1006 

Maine 1007 

Mississippi 1011 

Pennsylvania 1022 

Texas 1027 

Wisconsin 1081 

Interference  with  steamboat  employees— 

Louisiana 1007 
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Laws  relating  to— (contlnned)  Via§t. 

Interference  with  tools,  implements,  piopcit>%  etc.— 

MinBCfiotm -^ 1009 

Mississippi .^ —  1011 

Interference  with  trade  or  twmmerce — 

United  States ., IQM 

Interstate-commerce  act- 
United  States «  mi 

Intimidating  or  injuring  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  civil  rights— conspiracy- 

United  etates -,.  1084 

Intimidation — 

Ooimecttent Wi 

Illinois 1002 

Maine ~  1007 

Minnesota 1009,1010 

New  York 1017 

Intimidation  of  crew  of  steamboat,  etc.    {See  Interference  with  steamboat  employees.) 

Intimidation  of  employees — 

Alabama ^  Wl 

Colorado W3 

Delan'are ; 9» 

Florida ^—  995 

Georgia »* 

Idaho lOOO 

Illinois 1001 

Louisiana 10C7 

Maine _  1008 

MassachasettB 1008 

Michigan 10O9 

Minnesota 1009 

MisBiasippi 1011.1012 

MiBBOUri -  1012 

NewHampefaiTc 1015 

New  Jersey 1016 

New  York 1017 

North  Dakota •. ^ 1019 

Oklahoma 1030 

Oregon loa 

Pennsylvania 18E2,10cS 

Rhode  IsTand 1024 

South  Dakota 1025 

Texas _  liB6,1027 

Utah _ ^ lOS 

Vermont 1029 

Washington ..^ 1030 

West  Virginia ^  10» 

Wisconsin ^ 1082 

United  States _.  10S5 

Intimidation  of  employers- 
Alabama 991 

Colorado 9» 

Florida «  9» 

Georgia 9** 

Illinois WOl.lOK 

Kansas 10!M 

Minnesota 1009 

Mississippi .„  1011 

Missomi 1012 

New  Hampshire lOl-i 

New  York 1017 

North  Dakota 1019 

Oklahoma _  1020 

Oregon ICGI 

South  Dakota 1023 

WlHConsIn '. 1CS2 

Inthnidiition  of  mine  workers- 
West  Virginia 1030 

Intimidation  of  railroad  emploTees.    (See  Interference  with  railroad  employees.) 

Intimidation  of  steamboat  employees.    {See  Interference  with  steamboat  employees.) 

Labor  combinations  not  unlawful.    {Scr  Combination,  right  ot  etc. ) 

Laborers,  exception  in  favor  of,  antitrust  act.    (See  Antitrust  act,  exception  in  Javor  of 
laborers.) 

Labor  organizations.    {See  Combination,  right  of,  etc.) 

Liability  for  damages  for  blacklisting- 
Florida 996 

Georgia 997.998 

Indiana ; 1002 

Iowa „  lOOS 

Kansas 1004 

Montana 1013 

{Seerdso  Blacklisting.) 

Lockouts- 
United  States 1086 

Locomotives,  trains,  etc.,  abandonment  of— 

Connecticut 994 

Delaware 994.9* 

Illinois 10(tt 

Kansas ^ 1W4 

Maine 1007 

New  J  en»ey lOW 

Pennsylvania , lOS 
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Laws  relating  to— (continued)  .  Page. 

Mail,  obstruction  of— 

United  States 1033  . 

Mines,  factories,  etc.,  trespass  upon— 

Illinois 1001 

Molestation.    (See  Intimidation.) 

Nonresidents,  employment  of,  as  police,  etc.,  unlawful.    {See  Police,  nonresidents 
ineligible  as.) 

Obstructing  conduct  of  business — 

Alabama 991 

Georgia : 998 

Illinois 1002 

Kansas 1004 

Misjissippl 1011 

New  Hampshire : 1015 

New  York 1017 

North  Dakota 1019 

Rhode  Island 1024 

(Sec  also  Interference  with  business.) 

Obstruction  of  railroads.    (See  Interference  with  railroads.) 

Oilenses  of  strikers.    (See  Strikers,  oflfenses  of.) 

Peace  officers.    (See  Police,  etc.) 

Police,  citizens  only  eligible  as— 

Arkansas 992 

Idaho 1000 

Illinois 1001 

Kentucky 1006 

New  Mexico 1016,1017 

New  York 1018 

Pennsylvania 1023 

(See  alto  Police,  nonresidents  ineligible  as.) 

Police,  employment  of  armed  men  in  place  of,  unlawful — 

Oregon 1021 

Washington 1029 

Wisconsin 1032 

Police,  employment  of  unauthorised  persons  as,  prohibited— 

Illinois 1001 

Wisconsin 1032 

Police,  importation  of  armed  men  to  perform  duties  of,  prohibited— 

Kentucky 1006 

Montana 1018,1014 

South  Carolina - 1024 

South  Dakota 1025 

Utah 1028 

Wyoming 1032 

Police,  importation  of,  prohibited-^ 

Kentucky 1006 

Missouri 1012 

Montana 1013,1014 

Nebraska 1014 

South  Carolina 1024 

South  Dakota 1025 

Utah 1028 

Wyoming 1032 

Police,  nonresidents  ineligible  as— 

Arkansas 992 

Idaho 1000 

Illinois 1001 

KauMs 1003 

Massachusetts 1008 

Minnesota 1010 

MLssouri 1012 

Nebraska 1014 

New  York 1018 

West  Virginia 1030 

(See  aim  Police,  citisens  only  eligible  as.) 

Prevention  of  apprenticeship.    (See  Apprenticeship,  prevention  of.) 

Prevention  of  business  or  occupation — 

New  Hampshire 1015 

Prevention  of  employment.    (See  Employment,  prevention  of;  Blacklisting;  Intimi- 
dation.) 

Prevention  of  employment,  liability  for  damages  for.    (See  Liability  for  damages  for 
blacklisting.) 

Prevention  oi  persons  from  learning  or  working  at  trades- 
Georgia 998 

Private  detectives,  employment  of,  forbidden.    (See  Detectives,  private,  employment 
of,  forbidden.) 

Prohibiting  bodies  of  detectives  from  going  aimed— 

North  Carolina 1018 

Protection  of  discharged  employees- 
Georgia 998 

Montana 1013,1014 

Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  unions- 
Minnesota  1011 

Protection  of  employees— blacklisting—  ,^^ 

Florida :. .-;.  W6 

Public  conveyances,  disorderly  conduct  on.     (See  Disorderly  conduct  on  public 
conveyances.) 

Quitting  employment.    (.S^^  Strikes.)  „      ^         ,  v 

Railroad  employees,  interference  with.    (See  Interference  with  railroad  employees.) 

Railroads,  obstructing,  injuring  property  of,  etc.    (See  Interference  with  raQroads.) 
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Laws  relating  to— (concluded)                •  Pa^e. 
Refusal  to  move  railroad  cars- 
Delaware 994 

Maine 1O06 

New  Jersey lOU 

Pennsylvania 1022 

{See  aim  Interference  with  railroads.) 
Restraint  of  trade  or  commerce — 

United  States 1094 

Right  of  combination.    {See  Combination,  right  of,  etc.) 
Riots,  unlawful  assembly,  etc. — 

Texas 10» 

Steamboat,  abandonment  of.    {See  Abandonment  of  steamboat.) 
Strikers,  oftenaes  of — 

Connecticut 994 

Delaware 994 

Illinois 1002 

Maine 1007 

New  Jersey 1016 

Pennsylvania 1022 

Strikes- 
Kansas 1006 

Pennsylvania 1021,1022 

United  States lOK 

(See  al»o  Strikes  of  railroad  employees.) 
fitrikej)  not  conspiracies- 
Pennsylvania lOCJ 

Strikes— obstructing  ccmduct  of  business,  etc. — 

IlUnois 1002 

Kansas 1004 

Strikes  of  railroad  employees- 
Delaware  994 

Maine 1007 

New  Jersey 1016 

Pennsylvania 1022 

Suppression  of  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  conspiracy,  etc.— 

United  States 108S 

Threats.    (8e«  Intimidation.) 
Trespass  upon  mines,  factories,  etc.— 

Illinois lai 

Trusts.    ( See  Antitrust  act ) 

Unlawful  assembly,  riots,  etc.    {See  Riots,  unlawful  assembly,  etc.) 

Violence,  domestic,  suppression  of— 

United  States lOSI 

Wages,  increase  of,  acts  of  employees  to  obtain,  not  unlawful- 
Minnesota  1010 

Leather  and  leather  goods- 
causes,  etc.,of  lockouts, by  Industries  (Table  XXI) 7C9 

causes,etc.,of  strikes,  by  Industries  (Table  X) 491 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 6&i-6ft7 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 292-2£5 

Lockouts- 
assistance  by  labor  organizations  to  employees  in,  by  years 24,35 

causes,  etc.,  of,  by  Industries  (Table  XXI) 706-714 

causes,  etc.,  of,  by  States  JTableXIX) 9»-S» 

causes,  etc.,  of,  by  years  (Table  XX) 097-704 

causes,  etc.,  of,  for  the  United  States,  summary  of  (Table  XXII) 715-7ia 

duration  of,  average,  by  years 21, 22 

employees,  number  ana  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  indrnttries sa 

employees,  number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  States  and 

Territories 27 

employees,  number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  years U*.  19 

employees,  sex  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  industries 83,34 

employees,  sex  of,  thrown  out  of  emplovment  by,  by  years 19,30 

establishments  closed  in  consequence  of,  per  cent  of,  by  years 21 

establishments  involved  in,  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, by  years 2S,2f 

establishments  involved  in,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  industries 32 

establishments  involved  in,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  States  and  Territories 27 

establishments  involved  in,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  years IS,  19 

for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 642-67J 

forStates,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 606-641 

for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 642-577 

for  the  United  States,  summary  of,  by  industries  (Table  XVIII) 683-6«5 

for  the  United  States,  summary  of,  by  States  (Table  XVII) 678-6H1 

for  the  United  States,  summary  of,  by  years  (Table  XVI) 674-e77 

for  years,  by  States  (Table  XIII) 578-606 

loss  of  employees  and  emploversln,  by  years 25-35 

number  and  per  cent  of,  by  industries S2 

numberand  per  cent  of,  by  States  and  Territories 27 

number  and  per  cent  of,  by  years -  18,19 

number  of,  in  20  principal  cities -  29 

ordered  by  combinations  of  employers,  per  cent  of,  by  years 20 

results  of,  for  establishments,  by  years ^K 

wage  loss  of  employees  in,  by  years 2^-26 

Lockouts  and  strikes  m  foreign  countries.    {See  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  foreign  countries.) 

Lockouts  and  strikes  occurring  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1881 -  719-8D4 

Loss  of  employees  and  employers  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 25-35 

Loss  of  employers  In  strikes  and  lockout*  in  20  principal  cities 29,80 

L088,  wage,  of  employees  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  years 23-25 
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Louisiana—  Page. 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIU) 3737374 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (l^ble  III) 208-211 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I ) 68-71 

Lumber- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table-XXI) 709 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 491,492 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 658-661 

strikes  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 296-299 

M. 

Machines  and  machinery- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 710 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (TableX) 492-494 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 65»-661 

strikes  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 296-299 

Maine- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 689 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 874 

lockouts  for  States;  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 614-617 

lockouts  for  States,  by  ytars  (Table  XII) 650-653 

strikes  for  States,  bylndustries  (Table  III) 212-216 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  1) 72-76 

Maryland- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 689 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 875,376 

lockouts  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  XIV) 618-621 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 664-567 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) 212-215 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 72-76 

^f  assac  h  use  t  ts^— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 689,690 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 876-379 

lockoutsforStates,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 618-621 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 654-657 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) • 216-219 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 76-79 

Metals  and  metallic  goods- 
causes,  etc., of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 710 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 494-497 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 658-^61 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 800-303 

Method  of  investigation 12, 13 

Michigan- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 690 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 379,380 

lockoutsforStates,  bylndustries  (Table  XIV) 618-621 

lockoutsforStates,  by  years  (Table  XIT) 564-667 

strikes  for  States,  bylndustries  (Table  III) 216-223 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  ( Table  I) 76-79 

Minnesota — 

causes, etc., of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 690 

causes, etc., of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  Vlll) 380-382 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 618-621 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII ) 554-^57 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III ) 220-228 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 80-83 

Mlscel  laneous — 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 714 

causes,  etc..  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X ) 616-518 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  ( Table  XV) 670-673 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 336-389 

Mississippi- 
causes,  etc., of  strikes, by  States  (Table  VIIl) 382 

strikes  for  Statt»s,  by  industries  (Table  III) 220-223 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) ^0-83 

Missouri — 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockout>«,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 691 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 382,383 

lockoutsforStates,  byindu8tries(TableXIV) 622-625 

lockoutsforStates,  by  years  (Table  XII) 658-561 

strikes  for  States,  by  induHtries  (Table  III) 224-227 

stri kes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 80-83 

Montana- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 691 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 383,384 

lockoutsforStates,  bylndustries  (Table  XIV) 622-626 

lockoutsforStates,  by  years  (Table  XII) 658-561 

strikes  for  States,  bylndustries  (Table  III) 224-227 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 84-87 

Musical  instruments- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 711 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  bylndustries  (Table  X)  498 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 658-661 

strikes  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 300-303 
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Nebraska- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 691 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) ' 3S4 

lockoutsforStates,  by  Industries  (Table  XI V) 622-fi2& 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) S6jW5«1 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) 22&-2S1 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 84-87 

Nevada- 
causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  Vin) 3S4 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 228-231 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) M-87 

New  Hampshire- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) €01 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  Vim 38i,3S5 


^1- 
^1 


lockouts  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  XIV) €22-625 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 568-^561 

strikes  for  States,  by  Indiistries  (Table  III) 228-231 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 88-« 

New  Jersey- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) .• 691 

causes,  etc.of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) SS!>-3S7 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  Xrv) 622-625 

lockouts  for  States,  bv  years  (Table  XII) 55*^561 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) 232-23& 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 88-91 

New  Mexico- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 691 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 3*7 


lockouts  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  XIV) $22-625 

lockoute  for  States,  by  years  (Table  Xn) 862-565 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 232-236 


strikes  for  States,  byyears  (Tablel) 88-91 

New  York- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Tabic  XIX) 692,698 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VTII) 387-^»t 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 625-629 

lockouts  for  States,  byyears  (Table  XII)  .*. 862-^565. 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 236-239 

strikes  for  States,  byyears  (Tablel) 92>9& 

North  Clarolina — 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 693 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 9M 

-    lookouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 626-629 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 562-«S 

strikes  for  Stat&s  by  industries  (Table  III) 236-239 

strikes  for  States,  byyears  (Tablel) 92-96 

North  Dakota— 

caiLses,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  bv  States  (Table  XIX). ..r 698 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  V HI) 394 

lockouts  for  State8,by  industries  (Table  XIV) 626-629 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 562-^565 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 240-2«S 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 92-95 

0. 

Ohio- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 698 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes.by  States  (Table  VIII) 306-398 

lockout*  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 626-629 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 562->*i65 

8trikesfor8tates,by  industries  (Table  III) 240-20 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 96-99 

Oklahoma — 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 398 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 2*4-247 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 96-99 

Oregon- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XTX) 698 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) JS8 

lookout*  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 630-631 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 666-569 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 244-247 

strikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) 96-99 

Organizations,  labor.    {Sec  Labor  organi2ation8.) 

P. 

Paper  and  paper  goods — 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 498 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 301-307 

Pennsylvania — 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts  by  States  (Table  XIX) 6W 

causes,  etc..  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) 398-104 

lookouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 630-63S 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 666-569 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 244-251 

strikes  for  StaWs,  byyears  (Table  I) 10O-108 
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Plan  of  tabular  presentation ^ .  14, 15 

Pottery,  ear-tbenware,  etc.— 

cansee,  etc.,  of  lockontB,  by  indiiRtri«s  (Table  XXI) 711 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikee,  bv  mduBtrien  (Table  X) 498 

lockoutBforindostries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 65^-661 

strikes  for  industries,  by  fetatee  (Table  IV) 304-307 

Printing  and  publisbine— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  bvindii^riw  (Table  IXI) 711 

cau«eB,«tc.,  offltrlkcs,  byiBduatries  (TaMeX)  499-501 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 662-665 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 304-311 

Piablic  ways  oonstroction— 

causes,  etc..  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 501 

strikes  for  industpiee,  by  Btat€«  (TablelV) 308-311 

Public  works  ■oonstruotion — 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 502 

strikes ior  industries,  by  Stages  (Table  IV) 312-315 

R. 

Bailroad  car  building- 
causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) ^-.,.., 502,608 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 312-315 

Kesults  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  for  establishments,  by  years 35,36 

Results  of  strikes,  for  employees,  by  years 40,41 

Results  of  strikes  ordered  and  not  ordered  by  labor  oneanintioBa.  lor  establishments— 

by  industries 37-39 

by  years 36,38 

'Results  of  strikes  underi^ken  for  JO  leading  causes. 42 

£jM>de  Island — 

cauiea,  etc,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 694 

causes,  etc,,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  VIII) .  — ...- 401 

lockouts  for  States,  bv  industries  (Table  XTV) 630-633 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 666-5W 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 248-251 

strikes  for  States,  by  ypais  (Tablel) 100-103 

B(^>e  and  bagging- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) 711 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 503 

lockouts  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 662-665 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (TaWe  IV) -.  316^819 

Rubber  goods- 
causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) * 608 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (TablelV) 816-819 

B. 

Sex  and  lnda«rtry,  number  and  per  cent  of  strikers  br  (January  1 .  1887,  to  December 31, 1900)  .  84 

Bex  of  employees  thrown  out  or  employment  by  strikes  and  lockout*— 

by  industries 3.3,34 

by  years 19,20 

Bhipbuilding,  etc.— 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) ^ . .  711 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X ) 504 

lockouts,  for  industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 662-665 

strikes  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 316-319 

Silk  goods — 

causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  industries  (Table  XXI) . .- - . .- - 712 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  industries  (Table  X) 504,605 

lockouts  for  industries.bv  States  (Table  XV) 662-665 

strikes  for  industries,  by  States  (TablelV) ^,.  320-323 

South  Carolina- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  States  (Table  XIX) 694 

causes,  etc. ,  of  strikes,  by  States  ( Table  VIII) 405 

lockouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 630-633 

lockouts  for  States,  by  vears  (Table  XII) 566-.%9 

strikes  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 248-251 

Ptrikes  for  States,  by  years  (Tablel) •. 104-107 

South  Dakota- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  Stales  (Table  XIX) ^ 696 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  States  (Table  "VTII) ^ 405 

lookouts  for  States,  by  industries  (Table  XIV) 630-^83 

lockouts  for  States,  by  years  (Table  XII) 566-569 

strikes  for  States,  by  Industries  (Table  III) 24H-251 

Btrfkes  for  States,  by  years  (Table  I) 101-107 

Btone  quarrying  and  cutting- 
causes,  etc.,  of  lockouts,  by  Industries  (Table  XXI) 712 

causes,  etc.,  of  strikes,  by  Industries  (Table  X) 5OV507 

lockouts  for  Industries,  by  States  (Table  XV) 666-669 

strikes  for  IndustricM,  by  States  (Table  IV) 820-323 

Strikers,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  sex  and  industry  (J  anuarj'  1, 1887,  to  December  31, 1900) .  34 
Strikes-" 

a^stance  by  labor  organizations  to  employees  in,  by  years 24,25 

catt«€«,  etc.,  of,  by  industries  (Table  X) 466-518 

ca«i*es,etc.,of,bv  States  (Table  VIII) 356-412 

cau»e«,ete.,of,  by  years  fTablelX) 413-465 

causes,  etc.,  of,  for  the  Cnited  States,  summary  of  (Table  XI) 519-541 

causen  of,  leading 41,42 

duf»ti«n  of,  average,  by  years 21,22 
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Strikes— Concluded. 

employees,  number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  industries 81 

employees,  number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  States  and  Ter- 
ritories   25,26 

employees,  number  and  per  cent  of,  thrown  wit  of  employment  by,  by  years 16-18 

employees,  sex  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  industries S 

employees,  sex  of,  thrown  out  of  employment  by,  by  years 19 

estabUshmentsclosedinconsequenceof,  per  cent  of,  by  years 21 

establishments  involved  in,  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Yoric,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  years 28 

establisnments  involved  in,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  industries SI 

establishments  involved  in,  number  and  percentof,  by  States  and  Territories 25,21 

establishments  Involved  in,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  years . . . : 16, 17 

for  industries,  by  States  (Table  IV) 268-339 

for  States,  by  industries  (Table  III) 180-267 

for  States,  by  vears  (Table  I) 44-125 

for  the  United  States,  summary  of,  by  Industries  (Table  VU) S52-3S5 

for  the  United  States,  summary  of,  by  States  (Table  VI) 844-3SI 

for  the  United  States,  summary  of ,  by  years  (Table  V) S40-$4S 

foryears,  by  States  (Table  II) 124-179 

loss  of  employees  and  employers  in.  by  years 2S-25 

number  and  percentof,  by  industries SI 

number  and  percentof,  by  States  and  Territories 25,21 

number  and  per  cent  of,  by  years 16 
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